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FIRELESS SACRIFICES: PINDAR’S OLYMPIAN 7 
AND THE PANATHENAIC FESTIVAL 


Pindar’s Seventh Olympian Ode celebrates the Olympic boxing 
victory in 464 won by Diagoras of the Rhodian family of the Eratidai.! 
Just as appropriately, however, the poem can be described as a brilliant 
hymn to Rhodes. Pindar himself, as early as the conclusion of the 
proem (13-14), declares that his purpose is to honor the island and, in 
one of his closing statements (93—94), insists on the interaction between 
oikos and polis: in particular that the polis will share in the festivities 
honoring the oikos.? The exaltation of the victor appears to set off the 
central mythic panel, which constitutes a proud encomium of the island 
state of Rhodes.? It is my intention here to explore and substantiate this 
claim, which, let it be said in advance, is also supported by the fate of 
the poem as an artifact of public importance. As ancient testimony 
informs us (Gorgon FGrHist 515 F 18), the ode was dedicated in golden 
letters at Athena's temple at Lindos.* 

The mythic section of the ode falls into three parts, which are 
narrated in reverse chronological order. First is the story of the Tiryn- 
thian Tlepolemos, who killed his grand-uncle and, at the instigation of 
Apollo, fled to Rhodes (20—34). Second comes the birth of Athena, the 
fireless sacrifice offered to her by the Rhodians who failed to heed 
Helios' instructions, and their subsequent reward (34—53). And third, 


! For the text of Pindar I use Snell and Maehler, for the scholia Drachmann. 

?For other instances of the whole polis sharing in the kömos see Ol. 11.15—20, 
Nem. 2.24, 3.1-5. On the conventional character of the transition from victor to polis see 
Bundy, Studia 20-22, 81-93. On the intricacies of this relationship between praise of 
victor and praise of polis see Kurke, Oikonomia 125—92. 

? For the epinician itself as bridging the gap between the victor and the polis see 
Crotty, Song, and Burnett, Bacchylides 50 and 175 n. 6. 

^Cited in the scholia (Drachmann ] 195). On this dedication as a public gesture, an 
act of public sharing and display, see Nagy, Pindar's Homer 162, 174—75. 
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further back in time, Pindar relates the birth of Rhodes, island and 
nymph at the same time, and her marriage to Helios (54—76). I begin 
with the second part, the central section of the ode (34—53). 


I 


Among the striking features of this narrative, the fireless rites 
offered to Athena stand out. The very limited number of such rites in 
the Greek world fully justifies Walter Burkert's remark that "sacrifices 
without fire are rare, conscious exceptions."? For the sake of precision, 
- we have to make a distinction between fireless and bloodiess offerings.$ 
The absence of fire from the latter would hardly be remarkable, of 
course, but there is no indication that Pindar's apura hiera are blood- 
less. If semnan thusian (43) is to be taken at its face value, then Helios 
prescribed not the offering of a pelanos, but a regular animal sacrifice." 

In any case the Rhodian rite, when performed to honor an Olym- 
pian deity such as Athena, appears to be strange, as Pindar himself 
suggests (46—47). And its eccentricity is all the more striking if one 
bears in mind the way in which Athena was celebrated in the most 
famous of her festivals, the Panathenaia. Such a comparison of local 
ritual variants is especially apt in the case of Ol. 7. Not only would 
Diagoras' earlier victory at the Panathenaia (82) have acquainted him 
. with the Athenian festival (even if he had no previous knowledge of its 
rites) but, more importantly perhaps, we should stress that under the 
growing influence of the Panhellenic games, including the Panathenaia, 
the local traditions of song and poetry, with all their repertory of myths, 
were bound to confront one another as they were put forward before a 
Panhellenic audience. | 

This is not the place to discuss the question of the evolution and 
the “meaning” of the various aspects of the Panathenaia.? Numerous 
studies have variously approached this manifold festival, which concur- 
rently celebrated the birth of Athena and the emergence of the polis. If 


5 Greek Religion 60—64 and n. 48. 

$6See Stengel, “Apura.” 
| . TSeeé Bresson, Mythe 59 n. 41. 

3 On the list of Diagoras’ athletic victories see Young, Three Odes 91. On the effect 
of the athletic games on the poetic treatment of myths, and specifically their Panhellen- 
ization, see Nagy, Pindar's Homer 82-145. 

?For a recent comprehensive study see Robertson, "Origins." 
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(to give an example of the festival’s richness) the procession and the 
Parthenon frieze represented synchronically the entity of the polis, the 
birth of Erikhthonios was emblematic of the diachronic autochthony of 
the Athenians.!? For our purpose here, however, it is sufficient to point 
out that the overall character of the Panathenaia, including the torch 
race and the myth of Erikhthonios, was already shaped by the first half 
of the fifth century, that is, by the time Pindar immortalized Diagoras' 
Olympic victory.!! 

One of the central events of the yearly celebration at Athens was 
the fetching of new fire by means of a torch race. Rites that aim primar- 
ily at renewal of fire are attested throughout the Greek world, and it is 
not unlikely that the Panathenaic torch race was an agonistic expansion 
of a ritual core that consisted in the transport of new fire.!? In any case 
the torch race of the Panathenaia was run from the Academy, where 
Hephaistos was among the deities worshiped, uphill to the Acropolis 
through the Agora. As to the exact starting point of the race, the 
sources present us with two distinct and seemingly contradictory alter- 
natives: the altar of Prometheus (Paus. 1.30.1—2) and the altar of Eros 
(Plut. Sol. 1.7; schol. Plat. Phdr 231e). Yet the conflict can be resolved if 
we assume that torches were lit at the altar of Prometheus but the 
runners started the actual race from the altar of Eros.!> Be that as it 
may, Prometheus, Hephaistos, and Eros are all associated in the Acad- 
emy, where Athena received pride of place, since the main precinct was 
consecrated to her (Soph. OC 55-56 with schol.; Apollod. FGrHist 244 
F 147; Paus. 1.30.1-2; Athen. 13.12.561e).!^ 

The deities brought together in the ritual of the torch race are also 
explicitly associated in the Panathenaic myth. Its outline is as follows 


i9For a summary bibliography see Robertson, "Origins" 232 n. 2. On Athenian 
autochthony as celebrated in the festival see Loraux, Les enfants 35—73, esp. 45—48. 

I! Robertson, "Origins" 269-88. More specifically, representations of Erikhtho- 
nios' birth on vases abound in the second quarter of the fifth century; see Metzger, 
"Athéna" 295—303, esp. 298. 

12 See Brelich, Paides 326—37, who suggests, however, that the torch race was only 
part of the quadrennial celebration, a "festa di rinnovamento" on a grander scale. Bur- 
kert, Greek Religion 232, is confident that the torch race was a feature of the New Year 
festivities; cf. Robertson, "Origins" 241, 281-88. I am inclined towards the latter, but 
either view would not affect the present argument. On new- fire rites in general see Bur- 
kert, “Jason,” and Robertson, "Origins" 276-81. 

P Brelich, Paides 333—34, and Robertson, "Origins" 258--61. 

^^ Robertson, “Origins” 258—62. 
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(Apollod. 3.14.6 with Frazer’s notes in the Loeb edition; cf. Eratosth. 
Catast. 13, Hygin. Fab. 166). Hephaistos or, in other versions, Pro- 
metheus!5 desired Athena and pursued her until he spilled his semen on 
her thigh. Athena used a piece of wool to wipe it off. The semen fell on 
the Earth, who gave birth to a marvelous creature, Erikhthonios/Erekh- 
theus.!6 He was nursed by Athena in her temple on the Acropolis and 
eventually instituted the Panathenaia and gave the Athenians their 
name (Marmor Parium FGrHist 239 A 10; cf. Hdt. 8.44).!7 

It was that event that the Panathenaic torch race commemorated; 
or, conversely, the myth served as the aition for the ritual.!5 The run- 
ners, possibly reenacting Hephaistos' pursuit, started at the altar of 
Eros in the Academy and ran with their torches uphill to the Acropolis. 
The victor's torch was used to light the fire on the altar of Athena 
(schol. Plat. Phdr. 213e) on the east side of the Parthenon, in front of the 
depiction of her birth on the east pediment (Paus. 1.24.5).!? The appar- 
ent shift of emphasis here from the birth. of Erikhthonios to that of 
Athena should not detain us. On the contrary, it is significant because it 
illustrates that both the birth of Athena and that of Erikhthonios were 
celebrated at the Panathenaia.2° (The close link of the two births in 
ritual may have given rise to the tradition, attested in Etymologicum 
Magnum s.v. Erekhtheus, that Hephaistos pursued Athena the moment 
she sprang from the head of Zeus.) At any rate it is important to note 


15Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2.1249, citing Duris FGrHist 76 F 47. The two fire gods 
alternate also in the accounts of Athena's birth. In E. Jon 452—57, for instance, it is 
Prometheus who helps Zeus give birth; cf. Apollod. 1.3.6; schol. JI]. 1.195; schol. Ol. 7.36 
(Drachmann I 215). 

téThe relation between Erekhtheus and Erikhthonius is complicated. To some 
extent they seem to be interchangeable in the sources (schol. H. 2.547; Et. Magn. s.v. 
Erekhtheus). Loraux, Les enfants 46—47, assumes their identity and remarks that the 
sources refer to Erikhthonios as a child or youth, but to Erekhtheus as an adult and king. 
Robertson, “Origins” 254—58, keeps the two figures completely distinct. The problem, 
though important in its own terms, is not crucial for our investigation. 

7 On Erikhthonios' institution of the Panathenaia see also Apollod. 3.14.6; Har- 
pocr. s.v. "Panathenaia" (citing Hellan. FGrHist 323a F 2 and Androt. FGrHist 324 F 2); 
Eratosth: Catast. 13; Hygin. Astron. 2.13. 

18Robertson, “Origins” 265, 275. In my use of the term aition in a broader sense 
that does not imply derivation of myth from n I INO Nagy, Best of the Achaeans 279 
n. 2; cf. Burkert, Strüctüre 56—58. : 

The pediment that Pausanias saw was of course later than Pindar's ode, yet its 
placement there may have followed some precedent; cf. Boardman, Greek Sculpture 154. 

?^On the Panathenaia as Athena’s birthday see schol. Lykophr. Alex. 520, citing 
Kallisthenes FGrHist 124 F 52; schol. Il. 8.39; cf. Loraux, Les enfants 145-46 and n. 119. 
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that both myth and rite at the Panathenaia bespeak the importance of 
fire in worshiping the patron goddess of Athens. More specifically, both 
myth and rite conjoin Athena with the fire god, Hephaistos or Pro- 
metheus, and Eros.?! 

We have already mentioned that the Panathenaic torch race can 
be—and in fact has been—described as essentially a new-fire rite.?? 
Moreover, it is not uncommon to find such rites associated with tales of 
sexual tension, occasionally resulting in violation and/or other vio- 
lence. The Lemnian rite, often mentioned in this context,?? should per- 
haps be placed at the end of the spectrum. Not only does its location 
reach the outskirts of the Greek world, but also the violence of its myth 
attains unusual limits. The Panathenaic example may be tamer, yet it fits 
the pattern, since the violence breaks through to the surface of its myth: 
the fire god Hephaistos did attempt to rape Athena, and his pursuit of 
the goddess may very well correspond to, or rather be the aition of, the 
torch race up the Acropolis.?* But we need not digress further. Even 
leaving aside the Lemnian festival and the new-fire rites, we can al- 
ready appreciate the contrast between Athens and Rhodes. The Pan- 
athenaic torch race with its aition is a sufficient backdrop to bring into 
sharp relief the striking absence of fire from the Rhodian rite and its 
aition in Ol. 7. Athena seems to be honored in two opposite ways in 
Athens and in Rhodes.?5 

Frequently, however, a contrast presupposes some degree of anal- 
ogy And if we turn back to Pindar, we note that points of similarity 
between Ol. 7 and the Panathenaic rite abound. First, we must note an 


2!jt is worth noting that before the institution of a torch race for Pan (Hdt. 6.105), 
torch races were a feature of the Panathenaia, the Hephaisteia, and the Prometheia 
(Harpocr. s.v. “lampas”; Suda s.v. “lampados”; Bekker, Anecd. 277; schol. Arist. Frogs 
131, 1087. 

22See note 12 above. 

23 Burkert, “Jason” 1-16; Homo Necans 190—96; Robertson, "Origins" 274-81. 

24 On the influence of the Lemnian fire rite upon the Athenian imagery see Robert- 
son, “Origins” 274—81, and Martin, “Fire.” Both Martin and Burkert, "Jason," construe 
the Athenian festivals around the year ending and the New Year as multiforms to some 
degree of the Lemnian festival. 

25 The contrast is even more striking, given the perpetual fire of Athena's lamp on 
the Acropolis (Paus. 1.26.6—7, with Frazer's commentary; Strabo 9.1.16; Plut. Sulla 13.3; 
schol. Od. 19.34). Further, the overview by Robertson, "Origins" 241—53, of other festi- 
vals of Athena similar to the Panathenaia reveals that the Rhodian rite was unique. The 
oddity of the rite is ascribed by Duchemin, “Pindare” 119-26, to its kinship with a New 
Eastern theme attested in I Kings 17-18. 
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obvious one: the very occasion of the fireless sacrifice in Rhodes is the 
birth of Athena, and legend identified her birthday with the day of her 
festival in Athens.?6 A second correspondence is the presence of the 
fire god, Hephaistos and/or Prometheus, who we have remarked were 
strongly linked with Athena in Athens both spatially (in the Academy) 
and ritually (at the torch race with its aetiology). In Ol. 7 they may not 
be as conspicuous as in Athens. Nonetheless, Hephaistos assists Zeus 
in giving birth (35-37), and Prometheus makes a short, yet much dis- 
puted appearance (43—44).?? There seems to be no reason to deny his 
presence, however, especially in conjunction with the sacrifice that He- 
lios enjoined on the Rhodians. Helios’ command is rephrased in a 

 gnóme that not only broadens the particular (the use of fire for the 
sacrifice) but also extends it to its mythical origins, i.e., Prometheus 
(Hes. Theog. 535—37, Erga 42-52). 

A third and more important link between Pindar's ode and the 
Athenian festival is the phrase sperma . . . phlogos (48), in which we 
catch a glimpse of the sexual and fertilizing role of the fire god as we saw 
it in the case of the Panathenaia. The Pindaric syntagm endows the 
literal meanings "fire" and "sperm" with a metaphorical dimension.?? 
The phlox becomes more than the literal flame that would be used for 
-the sacrifice, and the sperma; which towards the end of the ode is used 
in a context that suggests the sexual meaning (93), takes in the present 


?6See note 20 above. 

27Prometheus’ name in Ol. 7.44 is printed with a lowercase p by recent editors 
(Bowra, Snell, and Turyn, in contrast to Boeckh, Schneidewin, Fraccaroli, and Gilder- 
sleeve) and construed as the equivalent of prométheias; cf. Farnell, Pindar II 53-54. But 
besides the lack of parallels for this use of promatheus (PV 86 is not a real parallel} and 
Pindar's use of abstract expressions similar to Ol. 7.44 (e.g., Pyth. 5.27, Ol. 8.82, 10.3--6), I 
cannot imagine that anyone hearing PROMATHEOS at an oral performance would fail to 
think of the god. In fact, the same would be true of anyone reading the word until the ninth 
century; cf. scholia recentia ad loc. (Drachmann I 218). Hence I agree with Verdenius, 
Commentaries on 44, and Bresson, Mythe 44-59; cf. Young, Three Odes 85 n. 2. In the 
terms propounded by Bundy, Studia 36-37, Prometheus “hypostasizes” both the general 
principle of the gnöme and its particular application in the case of the Rhodians. 

28 An analogous effect may be achieved in the combination thumon ianaien (43). 
The verb iaino in Homer can mean,"to heat” (Od. 8.426; 10.359), “to melt” (Od. 12.175). 
And thumos, besides the presence of its cognate thusian in the previous line (42), is 
derived, already in Plat. Crat. 419e, apo tës thuseös kai zeseös tës psukhes. This juxta- 
position of verb and object becomes particularly pointed in the context of the sacrifice. 


— 
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passage the form of fire.?? The collocation sperma . . . phlogos is thus 
not merely a poetic image but assumes a multiple reference, fluctuating 
as it does between fire and sexuality, between the literal and the meta- 
phorical. The homology between fire and sexuality in the context of the 
Rhodian rite was, moreover, already perceived in antiquity, albeit im- 
plicitly: we learn from the scholiast on Ol. 7.48 (Drachmann I 219—20) 
that Apollonios attributed the fireless sacrifices of the Rhodians to their 
enmity with Hephaistos on the grounds that the fire god had attempted 
to rape Athena. Besides the equation of fire and sexuality, Apollonios' 
explication is also noteworthy because it applied a characteristically 
Athenian aition to an exclusively Rhodian rite. 

The analogies between Pindar's account and the Panathenaia sug- 
gest that, in the Pindaric version, the original intention of the Rhodians 
was apparently the establishment of a regular sacrifice like that of the 
Panathenaia. As in Athens, they would take the fire and bring it to their 
Acropolis, where they would light the altar of the goddess. Their model 
was similar to that of the Athenians. Unfortunately they forgot to take 
fire with them, as Pindar seems to inform us (45—48), or rather as most 
scholars tend to construe the relevant passage.?9? Sheer forgetfulness, 
however, is highly improbable. The Rhodians were, after all, warned 
well in advance by Helios to heed their future khreos and honor the 
birth of Athena with a solemn sacrifice (39— 41). For all their hastiness to 
be the first (prötoi, 42), how could they possibly forget to provide for the 
most essential part of the prescribed rite? Moreover, the misinterpreta- 
tion of lathà has led scholars who strive to explain the Rhodians’ bless- 
ings to unlikely speculations: it was for their good intentions that Zeus 
and Athena rewarded the Heliadai. But besides the fact that, in archaic 


22 See Rubin, "Epinician Symbols” 75, who equates the “seed of flame" with the 
"seed of life," and Robertson, “Origins” 268—69. The sexual significance of fire in Greek 
myth is exemplified, e.g., in the incineration of Semele (Apollod. 3.4.3); cf. Caldwell, 
“Psychoanalytic Interpretation” 379. It might not be out of place to point up the use of fire 
in marriage rites; see Furley, Fire 187-210. On the Indo-European roots of the link be- 
tween fire (celestial or sacrificial) and procreation see Nagy, Greek Mythology 143—201. 
On fire and sexuality in general see Bachelard, Feu. 

30See, e.g., Farnell, Pindar.I 39; Norwood, Pindar 142—43; Méautis, Pindare 408; 
Sullivan, “Strand” 220. More circumspect are Lawall, “Cup” 37-38 (“the Rhodians for- 
got the commands of Helios and offered a fireless sacrifice to the goddess"), and Young, 
Three Odes 85 (“the failure of the Heliadae to use fire in their sacrifice"). 
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Greek thought, good intentions (as opposed to outcomes) are hardly an 
issue, this hypothesis does not find any support whatsoever in the 
text.?! 

I believe that both an attentive examination of the intricacies in the 
Pindaric account and a close comparison with the Panathenaic rite 
could yield an alternative explanation that ultimately does more justice 
to the epinician function of the ode. If, in order to comply with Helios' 
command, the Rhodians had to be the first to honor the goddess, 
against whom were they competing? Pindar does not mention it, but his 
prótoi implies priority in time over an adversary, and who can fail to 
think of the Athenians? Not the scholiast (Drachmann I 216—17), who 
remarks: "The Athenians happéned to be the first to sacrifice; therefore 
the goddess settled there (sc. in Athens) but honored the Rhodians 
too.”32 The competition between the Athenians and the Rhodians is 
explicitly stated in the account of the event supplied by Diodoros (5.56): 


avöoweeicı 5& toic "Hiıadaug cimeiv tov “HAtov, Ott ottives àv “A@nva 
050001 MEMTOL, Mao’ Eavtoic &£Eovot tv Ogóv- tò 8’ auto Aéyevar ĝia- 
cadfjoat toig thv “Attixnv xatotxotiot did xal paor tots uev "Hiıadas 
OLA tjv oxovórjv EmtAaBouEvous Eveyxeiv mI &xiOgiva và Hünata, TOV 
dé Tote Bactrctovta tøv "A0nvaíov Kéxoona mì tod mugdc Bioat 
VOTEQOV. 


And Philostratos Imag. 2.27 is even more direct: 


xai Hbovan Tön tH Adnva Suo Svo éni Óvotv &xooxóAsov, ’Adrvaloı 
xal 'Póóiw... j 


Philostratos’ account of Athena’s birth bears an especially strong re- 
semblance to Pindar’s, but whatever the precise relation of the two 
passages to Ol. 7, the point remains that Pindar’s allusive narrative can 
be supplemented by the two later writers. 

Athens and Rhodes are far apart. But if we forget about the dis- 


31 Even though it originates perhaps in a statement of the scholiast (Drachmann I 
217). Only Bresson, Mythe 43-59, as far as I know, offers a richer explanation, without, 
however, questioning the commonly assumed meaning of látha. In his view, forgetting the 
fire implies that the Rhodians revert to the pre-Promethean condition: forgetfulness is a 
way of honoring Zeus, without at the same time offending Prometheus. 

32Cf. Jurenka, “Diagoras Lied" 187—90; Farnell, Pindar 139; Young, Three Odes 
84-85. 
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tance for a moment and focus on the temporal sequence instead, we 
may flesh out even more the mythological and ritual subtext of Pindar’s 
narrative. It is unnecessary to stress, of course, that the contest be- 
tween Athens and Rhodes, and the association of the Rhodian non- 
sacrifice with the Panathenaia as well, do not refer to the reconstruction 
of historical facts but to mythic representation. Nonetheless it is signifi- 
cant that Diodoros (5.56) places the contest between the Athenians and 
the Rhodians at the time of the reign of Kekrops. Kekrops, in turn, is 
present as an adult at the birth of Erikhthonios, as depicted on Athenian 
vases.33 Thus Diodoros' dating of the contest squares very well with the 
Panathenaic legend. The contest between Rhodes and Athens for Athe- 
na's favor at the time of her birth would then precede by one step the 
birth of Erikhthonios. 

In mythic terms, therefore, we can imagine that Athena is born 
and the Athenians and the Rhodians are in a hurry to carry fire to the 
top of their Acropolis and be the first to honor the goddess' birth with a 
solemn sacrifice. Behind this description of the contest one can discern, 
I believe, the model of the Panathenaic torch race. There are two akro- 
poleis to be sure, but the two altars, which are to be consecrated by fire, 
celebrate a single event, Athena's birth. They are the terminating points 
of two running teams that compete in a single race. The birth of Athena, 
the institution or the renewal of the altar on the Acropolis, the agonistic 
fetching of fire with the hint at the fire god's sexuality, all are elements 
that unite the failure of the Rhodians and the success of the Athenians 
in one larger picture, that of a hypothetical primordial torch race be- 
tween Rhodes and Athens, which is similar to the actual races at the 
Panathenaia. 

Let us follow the course of this primordial race. The Rhodians are 
the first to run up to the Acropolis, yet they do not have fire. The 
Athenians follow in the second place, but they can use their fire to 
kindle the altar for the sacrifice that will entice Athena to become their 
patron goddess. Instead of the Rhodians’ forgetfulness at the beginning 
of the race, we can postulate that the fire of the Rhodians went out 
shortly before the end of the race. In fact this would conform exactly 


33Loraux, Les enfants 61-62 and n. 129. 

34Tt is likely that lampadedromiai were relay races, as A. Ag. 312-14 implies; cf. 
Robertson, "Origins" 281-82 and n. 99. Further, if the teams represented the Athenian 
phylai (Brelich, Paides 326-27), it would be a small step for Pindar to postulate an over- 
arching torch race between teams that represented two competing poleis. 
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with the rule at the Panathenaic torch race, as Pausanias preserves it 
(1.30.2): 


TÒ 68 &yóvioua óuoó và Sedum murda: thv 666a ett xoiouéviv Eotiv, 
&noofso0s(onc ÔÈ obdév Ext tic vizne TH xoóvo, Sevtéow 68 Avı’ adtod 
uéteotiv: et ÔÈ UNÖE TOUTW xalorto, 6 TELTog éotiv 6 xoavóv- ei ÖE xai 
naow Anooßeoßein, obels Eotıv ÖTW xovaAsinsvat À viun. 


In light of this passage, the Rhodians of the poem correspond to the 
runner(s) who arrived first but did not manage to keep the torch alight 
until the end. It is such a mishap of the Rhodians, I believe, that is 
reflected in the strange word-order of O1.-7.48-- - -- 


«Qi toi yao aiBoloas Exovtes oméow’ &véBav dAoyds oU. 


The placement of the negative ou at the very end is rare, if not unique.’ 
Here it illustrates very concretely, almost iconically, what actually hap- 
pened. The Rhodians ran the race maintaining fire all along until the 
end, when their torch was unexpectedly extinguished. The delay of the 
negative produces suspense and mirrors the tension of the race. 
Another point still requires consideration: the word lāthā (45), 
usually construed as “forgetfulness” or “oblivion,” might be taken to 
imply that the Rhodians actually forgot to take fire from the beginning. 
But there is no need to assume such a restricted application. Apart from 
the fact that gnomic statements such as this widen the import of the 
particular without having to correspond point by point to the details of 
the narrative, a more general paraphrase such as “the Rhodians forgot 
the commands of Helios"?6 would fit with both the Pindaric diction and 
with the context of the torch race. Moreover, the diction of the gnomic 
statement under discussion should put us on our guard. The gnöme, 
although general, is phrased in spatial terms (parelkei, hodon, exö), 
which may thus allude to the course of the race.?7 The sentence xai 
MOOEAKEL TOAYUATOV óo80àv ó0óv EEW boev@v (46-47) seems to define 


35The parallels of Verdenius, Commentaries on line 48, are not convincing, as in 
both S. Aj. 545 and Ant. 255 we have an inversion of the negative; cf. Kühner and Gerth, 


"Grammatik 11 2 179;-Schwyzer and Debrunner, Grammatik II 595. Gildersleeve, com- 


menting on the line in Pindar, grasped the force of the word order: the verse could almost 
be printed as a question, ou being the unexpected answer. 

36 See, e.g., Lawall, “Cup” 37-38. 

37On ortha hodos see Becker, Das Bild 95, who points to the image of the course 
but stresses instead the sailing metaphor. 
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the content of lathd in the specific ritual context of the torch race.38 And 
further, lathà may retain something of the meaning of the verb lanthano, 
“to escape the notice (of),"3? thus denoting not merely “forgetfulness” 
but also "failure to notice," in our case failure to notice that the torch 
was about to go out. The failure of the Rhodian runners constitutes, 
therefore, a ritual mistake. This typical use of läthä for ritually incor- 
rect behavior is corroborated by the application of its opposite, mné-, 
to ritual correctness.* 

Even if one is reluctant to relinquish the traditional—or rather 
unexamined—-interpretation of läthä, it is enough for the purpose of the 
present argument to grant that at least a secondary meaning, "failure to 
notice,” cannot be precluded.^! This shade of meaning is underlined by 
the word atekmarta (45), “without mark, signs, warnings," that de- 
scribes the oncoming /áthà.?? It is worth adding that we find in Aris- 
tophanes the same concern with fire, and the same diction, but of 
course with a comic touch that plays up the chorus' old age. The chorus 
of the old men in the parodos of the Lysistrata climb up to the Propylaia 
carrying their firepots and singing (292—94): 


GA’ ÖOuwg Padrotéov, "ER 
xal tò nüe buonteov, > (» UL 


un p’ AnooßeodeEv AGOY xoóc TH TEAEUTH tig 0900.7? 


38 For the sake of completeness we may say that a particular (line 42) is widened by 
a gnome (43-44), which is reaffirmed in the reverse gndmé about lathd (45-47). The 
diction of the second gndmé in turn narrows down the focus and prepares for the return to 
the particular of the narrative. On the relation of gnöm&e and particular see Bundy, Stu- 
dia 28. 

39Slater, Lexicon s.v. lathö, lanthano. 

“Nagy, Greek Mythology 70 (also 110); cf. also 210—13 on the expression oude 
melselhe léthei. 

41 See also Nem. 8.24, where the point is that, in the context of the quarrel over 
Akhilleus' armor, the proud aglössia of Aias causes his case to go unnoticed, unrecog- 
nized (see scholia in Drachmann III 144). On the strong semantic link between aléthés/ 
alétheia and lanthanó, which colors the former as "not allowing itself to be unnoticed,” 
see Krischer, “Etumos” 161--64. For Pindaric instances of alathés/alatheia where the 
meaning "not unnoticed, not unrecognized" is prominent see Ol. 6.89, 13.94, Nem. 5.17; 
cf. Ol. 7.59. In Ol. 8.2, moreover, Olympia is termed despoin' alatheias, presumably 
because it confers unmistakable recognition upon the victor (cf. Ol. 1.4—7). 

42 Cf. Pyth. 10.63: ta d’ es eniauton atekmarton pronoésai (notice the use of pro— as 
in Ol. 7.44). For an Aeschylean use of the word to describe the unpredictable onset of a 
disaster see Pers. 909—12 (notice the use of enebe in line 909 which parallels epi . . . bai- 
nei in Ol. 7.45); cf. Verdenius, Commentaries on line 45. 

“Note also the context: old men assert their declining masculinity and try to 
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The Rhodians did not succeed in meeting all the ritual require- 
ments of the torch race: they arrived first at the finish, but with their 
torch extinguished. Nevertheless they were rewarded lavishly, both by 
Zeus and by Athena, and their reward deserves our attention in view of 
the Panathenaic torch race. The winner of the Athenian race received 
money (30 drachmas) and a water jug (hydria).* It has been found 
“strange and unexplained, why he should not receive jars of olive oil 
like the other athletic victors at the Panathenaic festival.’*° Whatever 
the answer may be, Pindar's passage combines gold and water in the 
image of the golden rain.4^$ The reward to the first runners at Rhodes 
came, of course, in far larger quantities than the prize of the Pan- 
athenaic torch race (49-50): - m 


xeivotat uev cavOav RENS veoéAav 
MOA DOE yovoóv 


The reward of the Rhodians reverses in fact the rule of the Panathenaic 
race. Under Athenian regulations the victorious Athenians should re- 
ceive money and a water jug. But in this mythical primordial torch race 
Pindar implicitly transforms and reverses those regulations. The items 
that make up the Athenian first prize are fused into the bountiful image 
of the golden shower and are bestowed not upon the official winners but 
upon the first runners, despite their extinguished torch.*’ 

The second reward granted to the Rhodians is even more intrigu- 


“burn” the sex-striking women that are shut up in the Acropolis. Although the picture in 
Lysistrata does not refer explicitly to the Panathenaia, it can be paralleled by the parody 
of the runners mocked by the potters at the Panathenaia in Frogs 1089-98; cf. Martin, 
“Fire” 99-100. 

44 Dittenberger, Sylloge? 1055.77 (= IG II? 2311.77). Although the inscription dates 
from ca. 400, there is no reason to postulate a major change since the first half of the fifth 
century. 

45 Parke, Festivals 46. 

46] cannot see why the expression khruseais niphadessi (34) has led scholars to 
invent a second precipitation; see, e.g., Rubin, "Epinician Symbols" 74--75. The treat- 
ment by Bresson, Mythe 132 n. 41, has, I think, concluded the matter. 

-——  7Whether_or_not Pindar's image of the golden rain is, as Bowra, Pindar 283, 
believed, a literal elaboration of the metaphor in Il. 2.670, the parallel with the Pan- 
athenaic festival holds true. Moreover, the image of the golden shower melts together the 
liquid wine and the golden goblet of the proem, which are emblematic of the wedding 
feast and its associations. 
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ing. Athena offered them the art of creating objects similar to living 
beings (50-53). This gift is unusual, since the art of creating artifacts 
similar to living beings is traditionally the realm of Hephaistos.^48 It is 
true that Hephaistos is frequently paired with Athena as the givers of all 
the arts to mortals.^? Their cooperation is especially pronounced in 
Athens, where Athena, under the title Hephaistia, and Hephaistos 
stood side by side in the Hephaisteion.5? Even on the Acropolis He- 
phaistos had an altar at the entrance to the Erekhtheion.^! Further, the 
worship of Athena under the title Ergane at the Khalkeia is so closely 
bound up with the presence of Hephaistos that it is unclear which, if 
any, of the two gods preceded the other in the evolution of this festival 
of the bronzesmiths.?? And as we have seen, the fire god is conspicuous 
even at the Panathenaia, Athena’s festival par excellence.?? The consis- 
tent bond of Hephaistos and Athena in myth and ritual highlights the 
importance of fire in the formation of the technical intelligence that 
underlies the development of human craft.5^ To be effective this bond 
had to be proclaimed and renewed on many a ritual occasion in the 
course of the calendar year.^? To this overwhelming emphasis on the 
links between Hephaistos and Athena in the Athenian sources we need 


48 See, e.g., his assistants and the scenes on Akhilleus’ shield (JI. 18.417--20, 483— 
608) or the dogs and kouroi in Alkinoós' palace (Od. 7.91—94, 100—102; cf. 8.555—65). See 
also Hes. Theog. 581-84; cf. Delcourt, Héphaistos 48—64. 

49 Od. 6.232--35 = 23.159—62 (tekhnén pantoien); H. Hom. Heph 1—3; Pind. Pa. 
8.65—67; Hes. Theog. 573—75; cf. Vernant and Detienne, Les ruses 264—65. Hephaistos 
and Athena are also paired by virtue of their miraculous birth: in Hes. Theog. 927-29 
Hephaistos is born by Hera alone in retaliation for Athena's birth by Zeus alone; see also 
H. Hom. Apoll. 317; Apollod. 1.3.5; cf. Delcourt, Héphaistos 31-33. 

50 Paus. 1.14.6 explains their cohabitation through Erikhthonios. See also JG II? 223 
B 4; cf. Loraux, Les enfants 56 n. 98 and Brommer, Hephaistos 75—90. On the association 
of Hephaistos and Athena in Athens in general, see Delcourt, Héphaistos 191-203; Lo- 
raux, Les enfants 123 and n. 16; Brommer, Hephaistos 157—59. 

51! Paus. 1.26.5; cf. Loraux, Les enfants 30. 

52For the sources and a summary of the problems concerning the Khalkeia see 
Parke, Festivals 92--93. Interestingly, the weaving of Athena’s peplos began at this festival 
of the bronzesmiths, exactly nine months before the Panathenaia and the celebration of 
Erikhthonios' birth. On the possible worship of Athena Ergané also on the Acropolis see 
Loraux, Les enfants 136 n. 73; Martin, Healing 80-81. 

55 Robertson, "Origins" 269-81. 

54 See Plat. Prot. 32id-e, Crit. 109c—d; cf. Sol. 1.49—50. On technical intelligence as 
belonging to Hephaistos and Athena see Vernant and Detienne, Les ruses 264—65. 

55 New fire and craft are also associated in the case of Lemnos; cf. Burkert, “Ja- 
son” 1-16. 
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to add, only for the sake of completeness, the temple of Athena Khal- 
kioikos in Sparta.>® 

In light of all this Athenian evidence, therefore, to find Athena as 
the only bestower of all the art (tekhnan pasan, 50-51) to mortals is 
unprecedented and makes Pindar’s account unique.5? Hephaistos’ ab- 
sence is all the more striking since it is his own craft that brings about 
Athena's birth in the poem (35—37), as emphasized by the two datives: 
tekhnaisin and especially khalkelatói pelekei, a collocation which im- 
plies the use of fire. The tekhné that Athena bestows on the Rhodians, 
on the other hand, achieves what is elsewhere the product of Hephais- 
tos' art, that is, artifacts resembling living beings. But the means ex- 
- plored by the Rhodian Athena are different: the dative aristoponois 
khersi (51), without explicitly precluding the use of fire, stresses none- 
theless a skill that is solely based on the excellent work of the hands. 
The adolos in the following gnöme (53) has been construed as an answer 
to the reputation of malice. and magic accompanying the art of the 
Telkhines, whom ancient legend located in Rhodes (Diod. 4.76.1, 5.56; 
Zenob 3.7; Palaiph. De Incred. 22; Zenon FGrHist 523 F 1).^8 This is not 
impossible, but the phrasing of the gnomé may also allude to the ab- 
sence of fire from the art of the Heliadai, which thus does not depend on 
Prometheus’ dolos.5? In other words, the fired tekhné of Hephaistos 
gives way, in the course of the Pindaric narrative, to the fireless tekhne of 
Athena. The absence of Hephaistos as a giver of art to mortals matches 
the absence of fire from the rite held in Athena's honor. 

Yet the art that the Rhodians receive from Athena is not simply 
restricted to the creation of objects that resemble living beings. The 
diction of line 52 (£oya de Coto £ortóvveooí 8’ Ouota xEAEVBoL PEQOV) 
suggests something more complex. The primary sense of pherö is, of 


56Paus. 10.5.12; E. Hel. 228; cf. Arist. Lys. 1320; Thuc. 1.128, 134. 

57The element of surprise may be stressed by the use of enjambment: tekhnan is 
the last word of the third antistrophe, pasan the first word of the third epode. In Ol. 13.65— 
78 Athena does not construct the golden bridle but merely teaches its usage; cf. Vernant 
and Detienne, Les ruses 191. Also in Pyth. 12 she is not involved in metalwork, since she 
invents the music of the aulos, not the object itself (6—7, 19). In both cases the tekhné is 
restricted and, more importantly, does not require the virgin goddess to use fire. 
u _’8For various views on precisely what Pindar’s allusion entails see Gildersleeve, 
— Pindar on line 53; Bowra, Pindar 339. The reference to the Telkhines is rejected by Young, 
Three Odes 86 n. 2, by Ruck, "Marginalia" 129—32, and by Verdenius, Commentaries on 
line 53. 

5? Bresson, Mythe 52—53. 
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course, “to bring, to carry,” but when used of trees or land it can also 
mean “to bring forth, to produce." 99 It is as if the streets (keleuthoi) 
themselves gave birth to erga similar to living beings. In the myth of the 
Panathenaic festival, as we saw, Hephaistos' semen falls on the ground, 
and the earth gives birth to Erikhthonios. The fire god is as necessary in 
autochthony as in the production of artifacts. Autochthony and the 
production of living beings through art seem to be homologous.5! In 
Pindar's account, too, the production of Rhodian artifacts is described 
in a way that approximates it to emergence from the earth. As Erikh- 
thonios is either protected by snakes (Apollod. 3.14.6 with Frazer's n. 2 
in the Loeb edition; Eur. Jon 20-26) or pictured as being half serpent 
himself (Paus. 1.24.7; Et. Magn. s.v. Erekhtheus; Hyg. Fab. 166; Astron. 
2.13), so the word herpontessin in Ol. 7 may evoke the reptilian associa- 
tions of creatures borne by the Earth, like Erikhthonios.9? Even the 
phrase kleos bathu (53), the “deep,” profound glory of the Rhodians, 
may be meant to have chthonic overtones.9? Athenian autochthony and 
craft are thus collapsed, in Pindar's version of the Rhodian myth, into 
the striking picture of the artifacts that crawl on the ground. 

To sum up so far, Pindar brings out in relief the correspondence 
between the two ways of honoring Athena: the Rhodian fireless rite 
with its aition and the Panathenaic torch race with its aition. He inte- 
grates the two rites into one larger picture by alluding to a primordial 
torch race in which the Rhodians and the Athenians compete for Athe- 
na's favor as if in accordance with the regulations of the Panathenaic 


60 See Od. 4.229, 9.131; Hes. Erga 117; Hdt. 6.139; cf. Pind. Nem. 11.41; E. Hec. 593; 
Xen. Anab. 1.2.22; and esp. Pi. Tim. 24c (topos andras pherei); cf. LSJ s.v. pherö v. 

61 This homology is expressed at the foot of Athena's statue on the Acropolis, 
where Pheidias represented side by side Pandora, the living artifact par excellence (Hes. 
Theog. 570—84), and autochthonous Erikhthonios (Paus. 1.24.6—7); cf. Loraux, Les en- 
fants 122-23. 

62See Rubin, “Epinician Symbols" 75. Despite Verdenius, Commentaries on line 
52, herpein is not a neutral word. Pindar (fr. 70b.1—3) uses it of old~style dithyramb in a 
metaphorical way that suggests the movements of a snake (contra Bowra, Pindar 195). 
Generally, the root herp-, even when not used explicitly of reptiles and other creeping 
things (LSJ s.v. herpeton II) (a) denotes movement that is close to the ground (e.g., Il. 
17.447; Od. 4.418, 12.395; Pind. fr. 106; and many others) or (b) evokes a special connection 
with the earth (Alkman 89.3 PMG). Alternatively, (c) it designates movement, often but 
not exclusively metaphorical, that is stealthy or secret (S. Aj. 157, 287, Phil. 1223, Ant. 585, 
618; E. Hel. 316; cf. Pind. Ol. 6.97, 13.103, Nem. 4.43). Also, I cannot resist the possible 
echo of Erikhthonios' name in epikhthonion (51). 

$3See bathun klaron in Ol. 13.62, an ode also performed in 464 B.C. 
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race. Thus Pindar sets up a contrast between the association of Athena 
with Hephaistos/fire in Athens and the separation of Athena from He- 
phaistos/fire in Rhodes. In both cases Athena remains a virgin. In 
Athens, however, we find a paradox: the “metaphorical” semen of the 
fire god is necessary in art just as his “actual” semen is necessary in the 
procreation of living beings (Erikhthonios). As a result the virginity of 
Athena seems to be impaired in Athens: she is a quasi-mother, since 
Erikhthonios is nurtured in her temple, after being conceived through 
the desire she rouses.6* The Rhodian Athena, in contrast, is totally 
untouched by Hephaistos’ fiery desire. Artifacts can be produced 
without Hephaistos' intervention, and, consequently, the Rhodian rites 
can be fireless. 


II 


What is the significance of Pindar's tour de force? To answer this 
question we have to compare the ways in which Athena and Rhodes are 
presented in Ol. 7. Athena is born from a father, yet her birth presup-. 
poses sexual union (Hes. Theog. 888—90). In fact in Ol. 7 she appears 
only at the side of her father, never alone: first, when she jumps from 
the head of Zeus (nat£oog 'A0avaía xooudav xar &xoav, 37);66 sec- 
ond, when the Heliadai are instructed to appease the father and the 
daughter (matoi te... xdoq v Eyxsıßoöuw, 43); and third, when 
Athena, following the lead of her father, bestows boons on the Rhodians 
(Heivoroı u£v . . . Zeus... abta dé, 49—51). These three instances are 
the only times she is mentioned in the ode. They may display a ten- 
dency toward the increasing independence of Athena from Zeus, but 


64 Although Erikhthonios/Erekhtheus is called son of Ge (Il. 2.548; Hdt. 8.55; E. 
Ion 267, etc.) or son of Ge and Hephaistos (Isoc. Panath. 126; Plut. Orat. Vit. 843e, etc.), 
he is also seen as the son of Hephaistos and Athena (Apollod. 3.14.6; Paus. 1.14.6; Luc. 
Salt. 39; August. Civ. Dei 18.12). On the multiple origin of Erikhthonios and on Athena's 
various functions see Loraux, Les enfants 22, 57-65, esp. 57—60, on Athena as mother and ` 
nurse; cf. E. Herakl. 771. That Hephaistos' semen fell on the earth via Athena's thigh may 
not be accidental in light of Dionysus’ birth from Zeus’ thigh (E. Ba. 243—44, 294—95), 
which illustrates the belief in the vital, nourishing power that resides in the thighbone. 
——— —« -$5 On-the Rhodians’ awareness of the-implications.see.the.scholiast.on.48. (Drach- 
mann I 219-20) citing Apollonios. 
66 Here the inclusion of her name between pateros and koruphan might lead one to 
believe, before koruphan is heard, that pateros is a-genitive of possession taken closely 
with Athanaia. 
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the umbilical cord, so to speak, is never entirely severed. Athena re- 
mains the virgin daughter of the father. In turn she can assist with the 
creation of living beings without needing the male element, the fire of 
the fire god, the quasi-husband of the Athenian Athena. 

On the other hand, Rhodes, island and nymph at the same time, is 
miraculously born without a father. Although in other versions she does 
not lack one (schol. Ol. 7.14 in Drachmann I 204), in Ol. 7 she is said 
either to be Aphrodite's daughter (14) or to grow out of the sea (62, 69— 
70).57 Her main feature is that she is destined, already before her birth, 
to become Helios' wife (67). The combination of these two elements 
(fatherless birth and giving birth through sexual union) is emphasized 
twice through juxtaposition: once when the name of the island is first 
introduced in the beginning of the poem (paid' Aphroditas Aelioio te 
numphan, 14), and a second time at the moment of her birth (69--71):8 


BAcote uev ¿E GAds byoàc 
vaoos, Exe TE viv GEetav 6 ygvéOXvoc Gutivov mato, 
NBO xveóvtov COXOS INIWV. 


As drawn in Ol. 7, Athena and Rhodes are totally opposite, or 
rather they are placed in perfect complementarity. While Athena’s birth 
from a father has been characterized as “le produit d’ une operation 
métallurgique,”®? Rhodes’ birth without a father is depicted in terms 
that recall the growth of plants. And whereas Athena is determined to 
remain unmarried (cf. H. Hom. Aphr. 7-15; Aesch. Eum. 736-38), the 
defining characteristic of Rhodes is her destiny to be the bride of He- 
lios, the primordial fire, who fertilizes the soil and begets renowned 
offspring. 

But why does Pindar set up this complementarity between Athena 
and Rhodes? How does their juxtaposition in the Pindaric account fit 
with the contrast that we have explored between the myth and rites of 
the Panathenaia, on the one hand, and the Rhodian myth and rites, on 
the other? Further, to return to the initial aim of this paper, to what 


67For a comparison of the births of Athena and Rhodes see also Bresson, Mythe 
61-63. 

68 The word order of line 14 seems to suggest that Helios the husband replaces the 
father. It is noteworthy that at 70 Helios is predicated as father, but of course not of 
Rhodes. Yet Asclepiades, according to the scholiast (Drachmann I 203), gives Helios and 
Aphrodite as Rhodes’ parents. 

© Vernant and Detienne, Les ruses 177; cf. Duchemin, “Pindare” 127 n. 1. 
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extent do these sets of oppositions contribute to the exaltation of the 
victor's homeland? 

In Athens, as we have seen, Athena is both the virgin daughter of 
Zeus and the quasi-mother/wife. In Rhodes, in contrast, Athena is only 
the virgin daughter of the father. This becomes feasible because the 
function of the mother/wife is taken over by Rhodes, who, having no 
loyalties to a father, is emphatically depicted as the mother and wife. 

This split of the two roles, namely the virgin and the mother/wife, 
between Athena and Rhodes respectively, which is effected in the Rho- 
dian myth, carries further implications. In Athens, Athena presides 
over the production of living beings, whether by autochthony (illus- 
trated in the birth of Erikhthonios) or by art,” both of which are linked 
in that they require the cooperation of the fire god, Hephaistos.?! The 
Rhodian Athena, on the contrary, presides only over the arts; autoch- 
thony is the contribution of Rhodes. And unlike in Athens, where 
Hephaistos' semen, literal and metaphorical, is necessary for both 
autochthony and the arts, in Rhodes the fire god is dispensed with, as 
living beings can be produced otherwise. Autochthony is the outcome 
of Helios’ primordial fire (71-73), while artifacts that resemble living 
beings are achieved with the excellent handwork assisted by the golden 
rain of Zeus (49—52). This golden shower that can impregnate and gen- 
erate is familiar from two myths also attested in Pindar: those of Danaé 
(Pyth. 12.17—18) and of Alkmene (Isthm. 7.5).7 The fact that in our poem 
Zeus' shower falls on an island, not a woman, does not invalidate the 
parallel: the double character of Rhodes, nymph and island, is empha- 
sized time and again (13-14, esp. 62—76). What is more remarkable, 
however, is that in Ol. 7 the impregnating force of Zeus' golden shower 
is only secondary: it does not produce by itself but only via the skillful 
handwork of the Heliadai, and it assists in the production not of living 


70 Quite literally, since autochthony (Erikhthonios) and production of living beings 
by art (Pandora) are represented together at the base of Athena's statue by Pheidias 
(Paus. 1.24.6-—7). 

7VThe Athenians can be called “children of Hephaistos” (A. Eum. 13; Hsch. s.v. 
Héphaistiadai). That is the reason (see Simon, Die Gótter 215) why Hephaistos was 
honored: with torches at the Apatouria; the festival of the phratries (Istros FGrHist 334 
F 2). 

7 Despite Wilamowitz, Pindaros 367 n. 1, who considered the shower in Ith. 7 
simply as a blessing. Rubin, “Epinician Symbols" 74-75, points to "the latent hierogamy 
motif.” See also note 47 above. 
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(Athens) FUNCTION (Rhodes) 
virgin/daughter Athena 
Athene < mother/wife Rhodes 
f fire for craft Zeus’ golden rain 
Hephaistos: xe fire for autochthony Helios 
FIGURE 1 


beings but of artifacts resembling living beings. More importantly, it 
only improves a land which has long before been fertilized. 

Rhodes is fertilized, of course, by Helios, the primeval fire, which 
exists from the beginning. Helios is termed “the father of the piercing 
beams, the master of the fire-breathing horses” (70-71). The associa- 
tion of fire and the male element is apparent. The male fire of Helios 
impregnated the land of Rhodes and begot the Heliadai well before the 
birth of Athena. That is illustrated by the reverse narrative order of the 
poem, and as a result it emerges that the Rhodians trace their descent 
back to autochthonous birth from a land fertilized by that primordial 
fire of the sun. Figure 1 summarizes the basic differences between the 
Athenian myth of autochthony and Pindar’s Rhodian version. 

It should be clear by now that the Rhodians could claim priority 
over the Athenians on various counts. In the retrogressive narrative of 
the poem the birth of the Heliadai, the Rhodian autochthons, comes 
well before the birth of Athena and the consequent engendering of 
Erikhthonios, the ancestor of the Athenians.” Yet temporal priority, for 
all its prestige, is not the only point scored by the Rhodians. Athenian 
autochthony requires, as we have seen, the agency of both the earth and 
Athena—a cooperation that causes a certain amount of indeterminacy, 
fraught with tensions.74 Such tensions are absent in the Rhodian case 
because Rhodes' twofold nature embraces the capacities of both the 
earth and the human mother. 

Furthermore, if Erikhthonios is for the Athenians the emblem of 
their autochthony, he is still the offspring of the male fire god whose 


7 Harpocr. s.v. Autokhthones. On the importance of autochthony as a concept 
shaping civic identity see Loraux, Les enfants 35—75 and, with emphasis on the idea of 
temporal priority, Rosivach, "Autochthony" 302-5. He also notes (298) that Ol. 7.30 is the 
earliest use of khthön “in the sense of “land, country’ to refer to the territory of a specific 
people." 

74Loraux, Les enfants 12-15, 58-60. E Se, 
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semen fertilized the earth. Without it the Athenian soil would remain 
barren. Hence the Athenians need a yearly torch race to honor Athena 
and Erikhthonios and, of course, to renew the fertility of the land and 
the productivity of their craftsmen. The land of the Rhodians, on the 
other hand, is fertilized once and for all as soon as it comes to light 
(literally). What is more, it is rendered fertile not by the technical fire of 
Hephaistos, contaminated by usage, but by the pure and primeval fire 
of the sun: for in Greek ritual practice, the ultimate source of new fire, 
unimpaired and unpolluted, is the sun.75 Thus, while the Athenians 
have to renew their fire and transfer it through the annual torch race, the 
Rhodians do not need to, because the pure and unpolluted fire of Helios 
is enclosed, so to speak, in their land and lives on in their race. It has 
only to be reactivated by the golden shower of Zeus, and the excellent 
skill offered by Athena. In fact the gold and the fertility of the earth 
would assimilate Rhodes to the Golden Age (Hes. Erga 109—26), were it 
not for the element of labor (aristoponois khersi) that defines the state of 
the Heliadai as human. 

Last but not least comes the paradox of Athena's virginity, which 
the goddess in Athens has to preserve and yet at the same time receive 
the semen of the fire god and “mediate” in the conception and birth of 
Erikhthonios. It has been noted that *the oxymoron of virginal mater- 
nity" in Athenian ideology "promises fertility without the dangerous 
corollary of sexuality"76 The Rhodian variant, in contrast, not only 
avoids that dangerous corollary of sexuality, but also circumvents, 
through its ritual oddity, the oxymoron of maternal virginity. 


III 


The Rhodian myth of autochthony, therefore, is shown to claim a 
certain superiority to its Athenian counterpart. But two further ques- 
tions remain. What is Pindar's motivation for privileging Rhodes over 
Athens? And, in fact, if motivation implies also invention, to what ex- 


75 See Burkert, “Jason” 6 and n. 1. Plut. Numa 9.5—6 informs us that whenever the 
perpetual fire was extinguished, as in Delphi by the Medes, it could not be reset from 
another fire, but a fresh, new flame, pure and unpolluted, had to be kindled from the sun. 
On the possible Indo-European origins of the connection between sacrificial fire and the 
sun, see Nagy, Greek Mythology 146—50. 

76 Zeitlin, "Misogyny" 172. 
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tent are we allowed to speak of Pindaric invention and not of Rhodian 
tradition? Let us take up the former question first. The transition from 
the victor's praise to exaltation of the polis is, of course, in keeping with 
the main thrust of the epinician genre.?’’ Further, Rhodes’ involvement 
in the quasi-athletic contest of the torch race seems to fit very well with 
the epinician atmosphere. Yet this does not account for the pervasive, 
however implicit, polemic against Athens. Even though the worship of 
Athena, shared by the two cities, could be a sufficient reason for agonis- 
tic comparison, we ought to investigate the relationship between Ath- 
ens and Rhodes at the time of the composition of the ode. 

Despite the lack of evidence for the years around 464, it would be 
hardly surprising if political tensions did not exist, in view of the pro- 
nounced tendencies of the Rhodian aristocracy and the violence of later 
events. Although Rhodes was a member of the Delian League, the 
aristocracy at least were highly conscious of their Doric background, to 
which Pindar clearly alludes: Aoyeia oov aixyuà (19), -HooxAéoc eù- 
ovodevei yevva (22-23).78 Especially the Eratidai, the genos of Di- 
agoras, seemed to be particularly eager to proclaim their origin: one of 
Diagoras' sons was significantly named Dorieus (Drachmann I 197-98; 
cf. Paus. 6.7.1-3). It is fair to suppose that they viewed with suspicion 
the Athenians' increasing power within the Confederacy as exemplified 
by recent events: the crushing of the Naxian revolt and the attempt to 
colonize the Ennea Hodoi. At the time of Diagoras' victory, the Thasian 
revolt was already under way.’? Tensions broke out during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, when the family predictably sided with the Spartans, aim- 
ing at the secession of Rhodes. Especially memorable are Dorieus' 
active participation and reversals of fortune, as described by Pausanias 
(6.7.1—7, citing Androtion; see also Thuc. 8.35.12; Diod. 13.38.5, 45.1; 
Xen. Hell. 1.1.2—1.5.19). Against this background of political tensions 
the agonistic treatment of myth in Ol. 7 should come as no surprise. 
Manipulation of myth, required by the need to privilege the Rhodian 
rite over the Athenian, evinces a subtly yet unmistakably polemical 


77See note 2 above. 

75 On the Dorian traditions of Rhodes and especially of its aristocracy see Méautis, 
Pindare 401-4, and Bresson, Mythe 153-57. 

7 For a summary of Rhodian history see von Gaertringen, "Rhodos" 753--63. For 
an account of the consolidation of Athenian power at this period see Fine, Greeks 343—50. 
On the chronology see Unz, “Chronology” 68-85. 
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comparison of the two poleis, especially since it involves the core of 
civic identity, that is, autochthony.9? 

But whatever the details of the specific historical circumstances, 
Pindar's presentation of the Rhodian myth can be placed in the context 
of the wider trend of Panhellenism, which had a profound impact upon 
lyric poetry, as Nagy has recently demonstrated.®! Under the influence 
of the Panhellenic athletic games and other factors such as the evolution 
of the polis, lyric poetry (in our case epinician) attempted to transcend 
the occasionality of the victory and the performance. In order to be 
effective, that is, to exhibit a Panhellenic relevance and achieve a Pan- 
hellenic audience, Pindaric song had to transcend its epichoric charac- 
ter. ^Each of [the] victory odes," Nagy writes, *aimed at translating its 
occasion into a Panhellenic event."?? This widening of Pindar's epini- 
cian does not mean rejection of the local features, but rather their in- 
tegration into a scheme of Panhellenic import. “Thus whenever the 
chorus, as representative of the polis, speaks about things epichoric, it 
does so with a Panhellenic point of view.”® Nagy shows how the treat- 
ment of the myth of Pelops in Ol. 1 reflects this Panhellenization, but I 
believe Ol. 7 is also a good case in point. Even if the phrase diorthösai 
logon (21) applies, strictly speaking, only to the tale of Tlepolemos, it 
nonetheless betrays a corrective disposition that might permeate the 
whole mythic section.84 Thus the fireless sacrifice to Athena may be an 
eccentricity of merely local import, yet its oddity is transcended in the 
course of the narrative, since the Rhodian rite is incorporated clearly, 
though indirectly, within a larger Panhellenic framework. The Pan- 
hellenic model is provided, in the case of the ode, by alatecomer among 
the Panhellenic festivals, the Panathenaia. Pindar's Rhodian version 
appropriates the Panathenaic model and thus attains a Panhellenic rele- 
vance and acceptance which the odd Rhodian rite could not assume by 
itself. At the same time, the underlying allusion to the model of the 


80 The argument of Rosivach, “Autochthony,” that the idea of Athenian autoch- 
thony became prominent in the first half of the fifth century would chime in well with 
Pindar’s allusions to Rhodian autochthony. On the political function of myth in general, 
both within the city and in the relationships between cities, see Nilsson, Cults 49--87. On 
the function of myth as a means of communication see Burkert, Structure 24—26. 

381 0n Panhellenism and its impact on epic and lyric see Nagy, Pindar's Homer 
passim. 

52 Nagy, Pindar's Homer 114. 

83 Nagy, Pindar's Homer 145. 

84See Defradas, “Septième Olympique” 34-50. 
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Panathenaic torch race, while conceding that Athena became the pa- 
tron goddess of Athens,85 brings into relief the superiority of the Rho- 
dian fireless rite. 

Thus we can escape the vexing dilemma of whether Pindar's ac- 
count is based on Rhodian legend or is poetic invention. Whatever the 
precise degree to which Pindar departs from the earlier Rhodian ver- 
sion, if at all, it is most important to keep in mind the character of the 
victory ode as a public pronouncement. The chorus, after all, can repre- 
sent the community of the polis.3° Therefore, rather than trying to dis- 
entangle the threads of Pindaric invention and Rhodian tradition, we 
should assume a dynamic process in which the ideology of the polis and 
the mythmaking of Pindar interact with each other to transcend the 
occasionality of the local and transform Diagoras' ode into a golden 
inscription—that is, a Panhellenic monument. 
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HERODOTUS’ USE OF PROSPECTIVE SENTENCES 
AND THE STORY OF RHAMPSINITUS 
AND THE THIEF IN THE HISTORIES 


This study is a part of an attempt to analyze the work of Herod- 
otus in terms of performance rather than as a text to be read, and it is 
based on two assumptions. The first is that the Histories evidently con- 
stitutes a performance in the ordinary sense of the word, being com- 
posed of sections which individually or in combination were designed 
to be delivered orally in front of an audience and whose performance 
has in turn helped to shape the text we now have.! The second assump- 
tion concerns the applicability to the Histories of the term “performa- 
tive" from the point of view of speech-act theory. “Performative” in 
this sense denotes an utterance that “does” something.? On the one 
hand we may regard the Histories as a whole, seen from the outside, as 
performative. By verbal means it performs certain “world-changing” 
actions: it explicitly confers kleos (saving events of men and wonderful 
deeds of Greeks and non-Greeks from becoming "evanescent" with 
time and “unglorious,” according to the formulation of the first sen- 
tence), and it indirectly warns.? On the other hand, if we look at the 


! As Nagy states, Pindar's Homer 220, the inquiry Herodotus says he is presenting 
in the proem (iotoging AnödeEıs), “is not a public oral performance as such, but it is a 
public demonstration of a performance." For the likelihood that parts of the Histories may 
have been in the public domain before the publication of the whole ànd for evidence of 
oral performances see, most recently, Evans, Herodotus 90, 94-104. On the uses of 
writing in the fifth century and its relationship with oral modes of communication see 
Thomas, Oral Tradition 15-34. 

2] owe this distinction between the wider and the more specialized use of “perfor- 
mance” td Martin, Language of Heroes 47 and passim, who applies both meanings to. his 
analysis of heroic utterances in the Iliad. For the definition and discussion of “performa- 
tive” I base myself on the study of Austin, How to Do Things with Words, the initiator of 
speech-act theory; and on subsequent elaborations especially by Searle, “Classification” 
and Expression and Meaning; and Bach and Harnish, Linguistic Communication; as well 
as the useful compendiums provided by Prince, Dictionary of Narratology. On the appro- 
priateness of applying speech—act theory to literary works see van Dijk, “Pragmatics and 
Poetics”; Pratt, Speech-Act Theory esp. 132-51; Searle, Expression and Meaning 58-75. 

3See the detailed discussion by Nagy, Pindar’s Homer 262-63, 303--13, 314-38, 
who draws a parallei between the medium of Herodotus and the ainos of Pindar on the 
basis of their equivalent performative roles. A world-changing, as opposed to world- 
describing, utterance is one which attempts to get the world to match the words—e.g., a 
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discourse of Herodotus from within, it appears composed of different 
types of sentences, or groups of sentences, which can be classified in 
terms of their different performative roles and force. 

The very notion ofspeech-act originated with Austin’s distinction 
between goal-directed utterances (such as promises, commands, and 
verdicts) and true-or-false statements of facts, which he called “con- 
statives" (of the type “Napoleon won the battle of Austerlitz” or "The 
earth is flat”). Austin went on to show how this preliminary distinction 
is untenable, since saying, reporting, and narrating are also actions 
performed by words.* Current speech-act theorists accordingly reject 
the notion of a nonperformative utterance and rather classify utterances 
by type on the basis of the action each of them performs. Thus Searle's 
classification of illocutionary acts includes five categories: representa- 
tives (the speaker commits to something being the case, e.g., stating, 
reporting); directives (the speaker attempts to get the hearer to do 
something, e.g., commanding, advising); commissives (the speaker 
commits to some future course of action, e.g., promising, expressing 
intention); expressives (the speaker expresses a psychological state, 
e.g., congratulating, apologizing); declarations (the speaker brings a 
state of affairs into existence by declaring it to exist, e.g., naming a 
child, declaring war, appointing someone to office).5 

The sentences which Austin used as paradigms of "constative" 
are regarded as representatives in Searle's taxonomy, but they differ 
from others of that class in that they are implicit rather than explicit 
performatives (that is, not in the form “J declare that the earth is flat,” 
although that is their deep structure) and have no additional features 
besides the speaker's committing to something's being the case.9 For 


command, verdict or promise—and not vice versa. The distinction is formulated by 
Searle, “Classification” 3-4. Cf. Pratt, Speech-Act Theory 142—43. 

* Austin, How to Do Things with Words, 132—49. 

5Searle, “Classification” 10—16. “Illocutionary act” designates an act performed in 
saying something. The first taxonomy was compiled by Austin, How to Do Things with 
Words 150—63, and many different versions have appeared since. Cf., e.g., Bach and 
Harnish, Linguistic Communication 39—119. l 

$Searle, "Classification" 10-11, focuses his description on explicit representatives 
777 —-and ‘broadens the category to iticlude illocutionary acts of “boast” and “lament” (“repre- 
sentatives with the added feature that they have something to do with the interest of the 
speaker") as well as "conclude" and "deduce" ("representatives with the added feature 
that they mark a certain relation between the representative illocutionary act and the rest 
of the discourse or the context of the utterance”). 
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the purposes of our discussion on Herodotus, these implicit representa- 
tives should be grouped in a special category, because they constitute 
the basic units of narrative or description, and in turn narrative and 
description represent the two essential modes through which the 
speech-act of the Histories pursues its overall goals. 

We can now state that in Herodotus’ discourse, series of narrative 
(or descriptive) statements of the type we have just described are irreg- 
ularly interspersed with sentences or clauses which either clearly fall in 
one of the classes of Searle's illocutionary acts other than the represen- 
tative, or in any case have an illocutionary purpose (be it implicit or 
explicit) different from that of stating, reporting, etc.’ 

The subdivision I have just made between implicit representatives 
(Austin's original "constatives") and other performatives roughly cor- 
responds to a distinction of a different order, between narrative and 
metanarrative.? While the narrative describes the “outside world," the 
metanarrative (more or less explicitly) describes the narrative.? Most 
metanarrative sentences come either before or after the narrative seg- 
ment to which they refer and may therefore be catalogued as either 


7For example, explicit praise (as at 7135.1, “The daring of these men is worthy of 
wonder, and in addition so are their words"), though, I suppose, Searle (on the basis of 
note 6 above) would attribute it to the class of representatives. 

8Most (though not all) statements belong to narrative, and most (though not all) 
performatives of the second group are metanarrative. To show the precise extent to which 
this is true would require a discussion beyond the scope of this paper. 

?Here, and from now on, the term "narrative" includes description and is em- 
ployed in antithesis with “metanarrative” and in a broader sense than usual. For different 
restricted definitions see, e.g., Labov, Language in the Inner City 359; Prince, Dictionary 
of Narratology s.v. “narrative”; and Coste, Narrative as Communication 36. Yn my use of 
the term, the narrative is made up of all referential facts, and its minimal units may be 
represented by statements in the mode of do or happen or is in the present or in the past, 
including what some critics would call "description." Any "piece" of narrative, more or 
less autonomous and made out of one or more statements, will be called a "narrative 
segment." An obvious illustration of metanarrative, on the other hand, is provided by 
titles of chapters in some modern novels. Regardless of its form, “Mr. Pip Goes to Lon- 
don," if it is a title, does not describe an action but rather the topic of the coming 
narrative. In light of the earlier distinction, moreover, the sentence clearly has a different 
performative function from that of a formally identical statement of fact. It does not 
report; it implicitly promises a narrative and is semantically equivalent to "I will narrate 
what happened when, or how it came about that, Mr. Pip went to London.” It is, in other 
words, a commissive. For the concept of metanarrative or metanarration as talk about the 
narrative see Babcock, "Story in the Story," and Bauman, Story, Performance and Event 
98—101. 
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introductions or conclusions, identifying a narrative segment which fol- 
lows or capping one that precedes. Each ofthese two categories may in 
turn be subdivided into a limited number of different types according to 
their syntactical structure and the relationship of their propositional 
content to the narrative to which they refer.!? What all introductions 
and conclusions have in common, however, is that they all in some way 
summarize what will be narrated or what has been narrated. These 
sentences are rhetorical signs of a didactic communication from the 
speaker to the audience, and although their illocutionary purposes must 
be assessed in the specific cases, generally speaking they bid the audi- 
ence to receive the narration in a certain manner, they announce narra- 
tives to come, and they effect in the logos subdivisions necessary for its 
comprehension (“I end,” “I begin").!! 

Among these metanarrative statements, the prospective sentence 
is, according to my definition, the type of introduction in which the 
primary element of summarization is represented by a forward-looking 

~ -~demonstrative (a form of öde, voióo8e, or ottoc) which either modifies 
or replaces an expressive nominal element (subject, object, predicate, 
or adverb).!? For example: 


ZapdLes òè HAwoav WÖE | (1.84.1) 
They captured Sardis in this way (i.e., in the following way). 
xavautov Óó£ Kooicov váOs éyiveto (1.85.1) 
Concerning Croesus himself, these things (i.e., the following things) hap- 
pened. 


10 Some of these types are described in Munson, Transitions 28-33. 

11 Thus Barthes, “Discourse of History” 130, observes that traditionally the initial 
sentence of a history constitutes a “performative opening, for in it speech is usually a 
solemn act of foundation.” In most cases metanarrative sentences are indirect speech- 
acts, in which one illocutionary act is performed indirectly by way of performing another 
(typically a statement). For indirect speech-acts in ordinary communication in English 
see Searle, Expressions and Meaning 30—57. 

12Munson, Transitions 28. There is otherwise no other ready-made terminology 
which distinguishes among different types of introductory and concluding statements. 
Van Groningen, Composition Littéraire 44, applies the term cheville prospective to all 

— —introductions —‘Framing-sentences” (Immerwahr; Form and Thought-12)-and-*shifters-of 
organization" (Barthes, Discourse of History 129) are among the terms which have been 
used to denote a general category of metanarrative sentences which includes the prospec- 
tive type. 
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Utterances of this type may attain various degrees of complexity and 
fulfill a number of performative functions by virtue of additional ele- 
ments besides those which make them “prospectives.” Considered in 
their barest form, however, prospective sentences are at least seman- 
tically equivalent to illocutionary acts which promise information and 
indirectly request attention. They are metanarrative because "the fol- 
lowing things" and "in the following way" mean "the things I am going 
to recount” and “in the way I am going to recount”; in other words, the 
prospective demonstratives refer not to the material of the narrative, 
but to the narrative itself. 

Prospective sentences constitute, with retrospective conclusions 
(their approximate counterpart),!? one of the most pervasive features 
of Herodotus' expository style and are largely responsible for the 
chopped-up rhythm of his account. In Thucydides' book 2, for exam- 
ple, we find eight prospective sentences in all; in chapters 1—124 of 
Thucydides' book 1 there are five. On the other hand, two passages of 
equal length in Herodotus, taken at random from books 3 and 7, contain 
forty-four and twenty-six respectively. !4 

Prospective sentences can be external or internal to a varying 
degree. In an absolute sense, the only external prospective is one 
which, occurring at the beginning of a work, summarizes and identifies 
the whole. This is the case, for example, of Herodotus' first sentence 
(Heoddtov 'AMxaovnoo£osc totoging &xóósEr Hse.. .) and the open- 
ing of Hecataeus' Genealogiai (FGrHist 1 fr. 1, Erataiog MUvfjotoc e 
uvOsita- táðe yoda . . .), both highly expressive programmatic—pro- 
spective introductions.!5 Within a complex narrative unit, however, we 
may call *external" those prospective sentences that are equivalent to 


13 These are statements that end a narrative segment, in which the primary element 
of summarization is represented by a backward-looking demonstrative referring to the 
narrative “above”: e.g., 1.22.4, xatà u&v TOV x9óc MiAnotous te xal OoaovBovAov róis- 
uov 'AXváttw) Os Éoxe, where d@be means "in the way I have just reported." 

14 The higher frequency of prospective pronouns in Herodotus than in Thucydides, 
as recorded by Müller, Satzbau 71, though not conclusive for the limited category of 
prospective sentences, points in the same direction. In my own count I am not including 
prospective sentences of the type “he said the following" (té5e £d, etc.) introducing 
direct speeches, which are almost compulsory in the mixed dramatic mode and whose 
number therefore largely depends on the number of separate direct utterances reported in 
the text. 

I5See below, note 24, for the “programmatic” element. 
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chapter headings or titles for semiautonomous narratives, that is for 
narrative segments that could be excerpted from the context and told as 
separate stories. External prospectives frequently (though irregularly) 
mark articulation points in the narrative of the Histories: the two quoted 
above, for example, delimit two consecutive chapters in the account of 
the Persian conquest of Lydia. But in the narrative style of Herodotus 
this large-scale organizing role of prospective sentences is merely an 
extension of their primary internal function—that of pointing out in 
advance a particular element within the narrative and of introducing 
even very small segments that have no autonomy whatsoever. 


adra £r seEóuevoc ô IIoAuxoóctnc xal vow AaBdv ws oi eb oxev(Oeto ó 
Auaotc, éitnto én’ d Av uóAvota thy yuxhv domdeln Gxohopévw vov 
xX£wnAGov, diCrjpevoc Ò’ EÜOLOXE vóOe- Tv ol odenyic thv &póose xoovoó- 
etoc, ouagáyðov u£v A(Oov £otoa, Epyov 5é fjv Osoócoov tot TnAe- 
xÀéoc Xapgíov. ¿nel v Tauınv oi Eöoxee àüxopaAciv, ènolee TOLÜÖE: nev- 
ınxövreoov xÀnoóoag AvöoWv &oépr £g aov, .. . (3.41.1-2) 


Polycrates, upon reading these words and realizing that Amasis was giv- 
ing him good advice, began to search among his treasures one for the loss 
of which his heart would especially suffer, and thus searching, he found 
the following: he had a seal which he wore mounted on a gold ring, made 
of emerald, the work of Theodorus, son of Telecles the Samian. Since, 
then, he decided to throw that away, he did the following: having manned a 
fifty-oared ship, he went on board... 


Prospective sentences like those just quoted, as inexpressive as 
they may be, still subsume a narrator who organizes his own dis- 
course!® and who openly controls the pace of the narrative, forcing the 
recipient of the narration to take in the story in progressive stages and 
to focus his attention on the salient points so preannounced. This narra- 
tor is not necessarily always identical with the histor—that is, the narra- 
tor of the Histories, the "I" of the text.!7 He is rather a more vaguely 


- 16 Barthes, Discourse of History 128. 
I7 The term histor, which here and elsewhere I borrow from Dewald, “Narrative 


Surface,” denotes the narrator of the Histories not only qua narrator but also in his guise 
-of researcher, collector, editor and critic of the logoi, and composer and organizer of the 


whole, as he emerges from the text itself, and as distinct from the historical author 
Herodotus. Because the distinction is important but relatively new, histor constitutes a 
useful conventional term. Moreover, in spite of the criticism of Evans, "Six New Studies" 
95, that the term is not found in Herodotus and means "mediator" in Homer (see Iliad 
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definable “teller of the story" at that particular point, a narrative voice 
which in the reader's perception has the faculty of including both the 
histor and his possible source (especially if the narrative is in indirect 
speech), or either one of the two, according to the context. 

One can easily understand why external prospective sentences 
would constitute a commonplace feature of serious expository dis- 
course and how they answer to the practical demands of the genre. 
They represent one of the "shifters of organization" which Barthes 
identifies as typical of historical discourse.!® They help to subdivide and 
group the material and to identify the topic at a given point: 


"Invovcajv otg DooXevat d00M> Inteiv, táðe Xo) STOLELV- 

Whoever wishes to investigate medicine correctly should do this. 
(Hippocr. Airs, Waters, Places 1) 

voofuará te téde éxvy mora civar 

The endemic diseases are these. (Airs, Waters, Places 3) 


oi yao ASnvaior voózo tordde HAGov él và nodyuata èv ols nòn- 


ogay. 
This is how the Athenians came to the circumstances in which their power 
grew. (Thuc. 1.89.1) 


The greater frequency of external prospectives in Herodotus is thus 
partly explained as a means of acknowledging and counterbalancing the 
exceptional diversity of his material and the number of articulations in 
his logos in comparison with the more linear works of other fifth-cen- 
tury prose writers. Prospective sentences at once make the subdivision 
explicit, emphasize the part, and connect it to what precedes. 
Internal prospectives, by contrast, do not fulfillas clear a practical 
function in a written work. They are the most expendable of metanarra- 
tive interventions, so that some translators of Herodotus occasionally 
edit them out of the text, as the following example shows (all the meta- 


18.501), its application to Herodotus is entirely appropriate. As Nagy demonstrates, Pin- 
dar's Homer 250-61, historia (“inquiry”), like histor expresses a juridical concept; He- 
rodotus presents himself at the outset as practicer of historia, and like the arbitrator in the 
Homeric passage he takes a position on who is aitios (“responsible”). For the narrator of 
the Histories see also Marincola, "Herodotean Narrative," and Darbo—Peschanski, Dis- 
cours du particulier 107—12. 

I5 Barthes, “Discourse of History,” 128-31. 
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narrative sentences are underlined in the Greek and italicized in the 
English): 


Oya dE uéya eldov nußdnevog ragà TOV Exiywoeiwv [external summary 


introduction].!? vàv yàg óovéov «exvuévov Xwpig éxovégov THV EV TH 
HÄXN TAUTN zx£oóvrov (ooic u&v yao vov IIgepoéov Éxeixo và Óovéa, Gc 
éywotobn xar Gexdc, érépo 0L dE vàv Alyvnrtiwv), ai u£v vov IIegoéov 
x£QoAaí sic, &oO0evéec otto Mote, ei O£Ao(c qiix nobvn Bakeiv, ĝt- 
atetoavées, al dé tav Aiyuntiov ottw ý tv toxveat, uöyız Gv MOY 
saloas Siageneeias. airıov ðè tovtov tóðe EAeyov, xal èé ye evmetéws 
éxevGov [internal prospective introduction, with gloss], ötı Atyvartiot u£v 
adtixa dro madiov do&duevor FEvedvtiart tas xepards xai weds TO NALOV 
 raxbveran TÒ dotéov. TWUTO Ó& TOÜTO xal tod uù dadaxootobat aitıöv 
Eorı- Atyurtiov yao àv tis EAaylotous torto $aAoxoobs mavtwv àv- 
Semxov. TO5TOLDL HEV ÖN Tot oti aitiov Loyvoàc ooéeuv Tas XE- 
pahas [internal retrospective conclusion], totor dé Il&oonoı ott Koßeveas 
Qoo£ovot Tac xemadds, «itiov tóĝe [internal prospective introduction]: 
OXLHTOOMEOVOL EF Goxi|s wiAovc tLdeas BODEOVTEG. vabta uév vuv TOL- 
aŭta [£óvra eidov] [external retrospective conclusion]: eidov dé xoi &AXa 
önora TobtoLot Ev Taney tæv Gua Ayaméver to Aageiov dLabdapev- 
twv uno 'Iváogo tot Atßvoc. (3.12) 


I saw a great wonder here, having learned it from the natives. The bones of 
those who have fallen in that battle were al] scattered about, the bones of 
the Persians separate on the one side, those of the Egyptians on the other, 
just as the two armies had been separated at the beginning. The skulls of 
the Persians are so brittle that, if you struck them with a pebble only, you 
would go right through them; but those of the Egyptians are so stout that 
you would scarcely break them with the stroke of a stone. The reason the 
natives give for this—and I was persuaded by them—was* that the Egyp- 
tians from childhood on shave their heads, and the bones grow thicker 
through exposure to the sun. Tbe same reason holds for the scarcity of 
baldness among them. For one sees fewer bald men in Egypt than any- 
where else in the world. This, then, is the reason why their skulls are so 
thick, and it is the same reason why the Persians, on the other hand, have 
such brittle skulls.* For from their childhood they shelter their heads by 
wearing woollen caps. That is the way this matter of the skulls was. Y saw 
something similar in the case of those Persians who were killed along with 
Achaemenes, son of Darius, by Inarus the Libyan at Papremis. 


-————- ee — = —Á 0 


19] call a "summary introduction" one that, unlike the prospective and program- 
matic types (see below, note 26), does not formally look forward to what follows, although 
it does so in context. 
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[Asterisks mark the points at which the prospective element has been 
eliminated.]?° 


I have cited the Greek passage in full t0 show how internal pro- 
spective sentences may, as in this case, cooperate with other narrative 
and metanarrative strategies for engaging the recipient.?! In particular 
the fragmentation of the narrative by means of retrospectives recalling 
what has just been said and prospectives preparing for what is about to 
be said suggests an effort at step-by-step clarity typical of oral presen- 
tation.22 This hypothesis is destined to remain largely impressionistic, 
since although we all have experience of informal forward—pointing 
markers in ordinary speech (“PI tell you what"; “So, this is what we 
do”),>? prospective sentences or their equivalent are not an inevitable 
feature of sustained oral narration.?^ A parallel to internal prospective 


20Grene, Herodotus, p. 212. See also 3.41 (quoted above) in the translation by 
Rawlinson, Persian Wars, p. 231, for another example of omitted prospectives. 

21Celebratory summary (pua), repetition of key terms (xooíc, &yopío0n, three 
times; oitıov, four times, etc.), first-person interventions (eldov, three times; éué . . . 
Exev8ov); use of the second- person address to the audience (9£A01c, diatetoavéets, Óiap- 
orjEg.ac), retrospective conclusions. 

?? For other stylistic features perhaps due to the influence of oral storytelling in 
Herodotus see Lang, Herodotean Narrative 1—69. Is the histor treating his own narrative 
as a performance, or is he faithfully reproducing the performances of others, oral narra- 
tives that he himself has received? The text of the Histories reveals that both types of 
factors may be at play: 3.12 would constitute an example of the former, but the second 
cannot be excluded for many narratives of events in the past, including the Rhampsinitus 
story discussed below. Various types of signs of interaction with the audience in the 
Histories are listed by Evans, Herodotus 100—102. For Herodotus' dependence on oral 
tradition, rather than written sources, see most recently Thomas, Oral Tradition 4, 96, 98, 
171—72, 198, 235, 238-82; Evans, Herodotus 105—43. 

23Direct speeches in Herodotus contain several prospective sentences equivalent 
to these. They may anticipate performative utterances such as exhortations or reproaches 
(e.g., 7.39.1, eb viv räde &£Egezíovaco) or introduce narratives (e.g., 1.117.4, nou&w 52 Se). 

24 The exact form of original oral narratives cannot be determined from old-fash- 
ioned collections (e.g., the Grimm fairytales). Prospective sentences and other deictic 
sentences involving demonstratives are frequent in the alphabetic Popol Vuh, which rep- 
resents a reconstruction of readers’ performances of the ancient Mayan hieroglyphic 
(see, e.g., Tedlock, Popol Vuh 105). In the contemporary narratives exactly transcribed by 
Labov, Language in the Inner City 354—95, retrospective conclusions, but not prospective 
introductions, are a common feature. Prospective sentences sometimes occur at the be- 
ginning of the narratives of practical jokes collected by Bauman, Story, Performance and 
Event, e.g., 37, 42. Tannen, "Oral and Literate Strategies," analyzes samples of oral and 
written narratives to demonstrate how strategies normally connected with oral communi- 
cation are found in written discourse of certain genres. 
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clauses among modern narratives, however, can perhaps be found in the 
habit of certain oral folk-narrators from different parts of the world of 
connecting the episodes of a story by means of a direct question ad- 
dressed to the audience: "Why couldn't they find their shoes? The 
shoemaker picked them up. And what did the shoemaker do next?" 
And so on.?5 Herodotus only uses this type of open-ended direct ques- 
tion once, accompanying it with a programmatic introduction:?® 


400 Sita, elo. tic Av, tavta &voiciuotrat; yà xal todto Pao. 
(3.6.2) 
Where on earth, one might ask, are these (i.e., the empty jars) used? I will 

- explain this too.?? 


The open-ended direct question and the prospective sentence are 
to some extent analogous. With the open-ended direct question, the 
implicit riddle which a given narrative segment will in any case elicit 
from the recipient becomes explicitly formulated by.the narrator either 
as a challenge to the recipient of the narrative (“Guess why/what. You 
tell me"), or—in the Herodotean example just quoted—as if it were 
coming from the recipient of the narrative himself (“ You ask why/what. 
I will tell you"). The internal prospective leaves the riddle implicit but 
provides the terms of its formulation (what he did, why he did, in which 
way, etc.) and marks a moment of suspense which functions as addi- 
tional encouragement for the hearer to pose the question to himself, 
before the narrative segment that provides the answer: "Since then 
Polycrates decided to throw that away, this is what he did:" (pause: 
Guess what. I will tell you.) “He manned a fifty-oared ship and went on 
board. . 

What i is important is not so much to demonstrate the oral en of 


25 This stylistic feature is noticed by Thompson, Folktale 17, and Dorson, “Oral 
Style” 39, 
26] call “programmatic introduction” one which contains an explicit reference to 
the act of narrating, often (though not inevitably) couched in the narrator’s first-person. 
27 For rhetorical questions in the Histories see Lang, Herodotean Narrative 33-41, 
who however fails to distinguish between introductory and other types of questions and, 
. —— —NWithin-the class-of-introductory-questions,-between-open--and-close-ended, the latter 
more properly rhetorical (the only instance in Herodotus is at 7.21.1, "For, what people 
did Xerxes not lead out of Asia to Greece? What stream of water, except for large rivers, 
was not dried up by the army who drank at them?"). Both types are Homeric, as Lang 
saw. 
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this method for establishing contact with the recipient of the narration, 
as rather to observe how it characterizes a certain type of discourse. 
Internal prospective sentences mark an especially significant moment 
of choice, in which the narrative can take different directions depending 
on the option selected by the narrative agent who happens to be in 
control (the character who acts or, at a different level, the histor or the 
alleged source who knows). In Herodotus, especially the report of a 
clever or outrageous or unexpected action in the middle of a story tends 
to be introduced by inexpressive prospective sentences of the type “he 
did/devised the following,” emphasizing that the action of the character 
in question at that particular point of the story is one, and perhaps one 
of the most unpredictable, among several possible choices and will be 
determinant for the course of the narrative or its outcome.?8 

The frequency of internal prospectives in those parts of the Histo- 
ries closest to the genre of folktale is perhaps due to the fact that the 
surprising resolution is typical of this genre of narratives. At the same 
time, however, prospective sentences occur throughout the Histories, 
scattered in narratives of all types of contents, from battle narratives to 
ethnographical passages, and their presence or absence is rather a 
question of pace and mode of narration. Thus we find no internal pro- 
spectives in the Gyges-Cambyses episode, the Atys—Adrastus story, 
and the flashback on Cyrus’ survival—to take some famous exam- 
ples— which contain no fewer folktale elements and unusual actions 
than the story of Polycrates cited above. These passages emplot the 
story in the tragic mode, and the narrator qua narrator is almost totally 
absent from them—though the histor may occasionally appear in the 
role of audience, on this side of the narrated.?? They employ a discourse 
entirely different from that of more punctiliously didactic or ironic nar- 
ratives in which a narrator appears in charge of the narration and orga- 
nizes it for the benefit of the recipients. 

The limiting case for the use of prospective sentences in Herodo- 
tus is the story of Rhampsinitus and the thief in Histories 2.121, a folk- 


?8 Sec, e.g., 1.21.1, 48.2, 80.2, 96.2, etc. 

29See, e.g., the chilling concluding gloss at 1.1197, &vOgütev d& ÉugAAe, dg yò 
Soxéw, &hioac Bänterv tà rxávra. Harpagus has just exited from the stage carrying the 
miserable remains of his son. Where will he go? Presumably to take care of the burial, 
supposes the narrator as spectator, who knows no more than the rest of the audience. For 
the "emplotment" of history in the tragic and other modes see White, Tropics of Dis- 
course 58—74. 
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tale attested in several different versions throughout the world.?9? What 
distinguishes this version from its Greek parallels or antecedents is that 
here several perhaps originally independent stories have been joined 
together to produce a longer chain.?! The strung-along effect is en- 
hanced by the discourse: in no other passage of the Histories do we find 
prospective introductions used to organize the narrative with such fre- 
quency and regularity to the exclusion of other metanarrative sen- 
tences. Prospective pointers distinguish six out of eight equivalent car- 
dinal functions or functional sequences (here given an asterisk): 


1. The king builds storage to keep treasure in it: tov ôè £oyató- 
nevov &movuAe6ovta tade unxXavüaodaı. 

*2. The builder and his sons devise an opening in the storage to 
steal the treasure; they steal part of it: oc d£ abt xal dic xal 
toic &voíEavu aie, $Aóocoo balveodaı tà yońuata (TOUS yao 
XAÉntac OVX àviévau xEQaiTovtas), xovjoot uv TÜÖE. 

*3. The king sets a trap to catch the thieves; he catches one of 
them. 

4. The thief decapitates his trapped brother; he escapes with 


39E]well, “Tale of Thievery”; Aly, Volksmärchen 67. Lloyd, Herodotus Book H 
2.53—54, gives a complete bibliography on probable prototypes and descendants and 
identifies two basic common folk motifs: that of the discomfiture of the ruler and that of 
the wily thief. See Thompson, Motif Index H.507, 1.0.2, K.346.1.1, and K.301ff. 

3! Fehling, Herodotus and His “Sources” 210—11, identifies three originally sepa- 
rate strands in the tale and argues that they were put together by Herodotus himself: (1) 
theft from the king's treasure and the thief's escape by decapitation of his brother (Cha- 
rax FGrHist 103 F 5 and Paus. 9.37.56, both ultimately from the Telegony, as Proclus’ 
summary indicates); (2) men guarding the headless body being made drunk, from an 
unknown source; (3) prostitution of the king's daughter, transferred from Herodotus 
2.126. 

32“ Function,” in the sense given to the term by Propp, Morphology of the Folktale 
21, is an act seen in terms of the role it plays in the story to which it belongs, regardless of 
how and by whom it is performed. Barthes, "Introduction to Structural Analysis," con- 
siders functions in greater detail, distinguishing within Proppian functions nuclei or “car- 
dinal functions" that "constitute veritable hinges of the narrative" from "others which 
merely ‘fill’ the narrative space separating the hinge functions." Though the distinction is 
excessively fluid also because nothing in narrative is mere filler—see 108 with 114— it 
works in relative terms: in the story of Rhampsinitus and the thief, the death of the 

— —— builder, -for.example,-or-the-intervention-of the-thieves~mother-may be-regarded as-sec- 
ondary actions. A succession of nuclei linked together by a relation of solidarity is an 
actional sequence, which in turn constitutes a nameable functional unit (e.g., "clever 
action"). Most of the clever actions marked in the scheme constitute sequences of several 
actions. 
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brother's head, protecting his own identity: Gmogetuevov ĝé 
ULV TÜÖE TOLNOOL. 

*5. The king sets a trap to catch the thief, using the other thief’s 
headless body: ac È xaAezógc ELaußäveto f) uNTEQ TOD regi- 
EÖVTOG TTALÖOG xai TTOAAU NOÖG AdTTV Aéyov Ox ErteLde, ènt- 
TEXYNOAOdaL TOLÄÖE utv. 

*6. The thief makes the guards drunk and steals the body: tov dé 
Baciéa, Oo atta Annyyeiön tod weds Ô véxvc ExxenAEu- 
uévoc. Seva mouéerv, móvtoc 68 BovAduEvov EÜEEINVaL Satis 
ROTE Ein ô TAUTA UNKAVDHEVOG, TOLNTAL wiv TÜÖE, Éuol HEV ov 
7t. OtÓ. 

*7. The king sets a trap by prostituting his daughter: cg È tv 
maida TTOLEELV tà £x toU zxaroóc zxooorayxOÉévta, TOV ooa 
zvOóuseuoc TOV £ivexa tatta £xorjooevo, DovAm0évra xoAv- 
zoorin tot Bacık£og zteoryevéoOa xotésiv TÜÖE. 

*8. The thief escapes using the limb of an unknown dead man. 





The narrative segments listed above follow a regular pattern, each 
including an initial clever action followed by the achievement of its 
intended result, if that occurs. The prospective introductions show a 
fairly typical form, in which units of contents (that is, functions) and 
units of discourse (the summarizing elements) appear side by side: in 
most cases a circumstantial clause or group of clauses which belongs to 
the narrative and rushes it through ("since after opening the chamber 
two or three times he saw that evidently the treasure was less and 
less. ..") precedes the metanarrative prospective element, corre- 
sponding to the main clause of the sentence, which stops the narrative 
short.33 

The last prospective, marking function 8 in the scheme above, 
formulates explicitly the idea of a race of cunning intelligence between 
king and thief (BovAndEvra zxoXvtoozír tot Bao éoc TregLyev£odaı) as 
it announces the action which will determine the final winner. All the 
preceding narrative segments in the list are functions of this race in 
which each of the two opponents in turn tries to outsmart the other for 
the purpose of keeping (preserving the treasure, saving one's life) and 
taking (stealing the treasure, catching the thief). 


?3 The reverse pattern, in which the prospective element appears in a subordinate 
or participial clause, is sometimes used externally to introduce anachronic narratives: 
e.g., 173.2, . . . yevóuevov yauBoov Koolow ade. 
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The thief’s career is represented by a series ofincreasingly advan- 
tageous compromises between gains and losses: he steals part of the 
treasure (2), but has to give up his brother, although he keeps his broth- 
er’s head, which allows him to save himself (4), and later he also man- 
ages to steal his brother’s body by wasting and giving away a great 
quantity of wine (6). In the clever action that closes the series (8), the 
thief succeeds in saving something valuable (himself) while giving up 
something worthless (the mutilated limb taken from an unknown man 
already dead), in contrast with his previous escape, achieved at the high 
cost of leaving behind the mutilated body of his brother, whom he had 
to kill. For the losing side, a similar alternation of keeping/catching and 
letting go/giving up follows a descending curve. The king builds a stone 
chamber in order to preserve his treasure, but that causes him to be 
deprived of some of it. He sets a trap and catches one of the thieves, but 
only as a headless corpse, which provides him with a second inexpen- 
sive trap, but which he must subsequently surrender. The king's pros- 
titution of his own daughter (7) represents the last and highest expendi- 
ture for the sake of gaining and is more strongly emphasized than the 
others in the prospective introduction by the addition of a gloss with the 
grammatical first-person (&uoi wév où motá, 122.21). This is the first 
clear appearance of the histor in the narration, since the prospective 
sentences in themselves are, as we have already observed, merely signs 
of the story being told, either by the histor or by the sources implied in 
the oratio obliqua construction (presumably the “Egyptian priests" of 
2.120.1). Here the histor’s expression of disbelief devalues as historical 
fact the segment of the narrative most crucial from the point of view of 
signification.>* 

The king’s prostitution of his own daughter corresponds in fact to 
a scandalous and unbelievable narrative moment, when the two adver- 
: saries, who are lexically defined as opposite (king—thief), start becom- 
ing one. As when the thief decapitated his brother, blood ties are here 
traded in by the king for the purpose of obtaining something else, and 
the king outrageously accepts the race of wit on the thief's own terms: 
in order to be equal to the thief in sophie, the king must be also anosios 
to the same degree (tò oodoóv and tò àvóovov are in fact the terms used 


t 


34The appearance of several infinitives in subordinate clauses throughout the story 
in indirect speech (Eye, 121.01; vvxeiv, 121.81, etc.) indicates disbelief in the story in 
general. See Cooper, “Intrusive Oblique Infinitives.” For the value of false stories in 
Herodotus see Lateiner, Historical Method 77. 
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in the narrative at 122.24; cf. toAvpeootvn and vóAun at 121. 51).55 This 
leveling off of king and thief on the basis of the inseparability of shrewd- 
ness and impiety paves the way for the final reconciliation and contrac- 
tion of marriage kinship between the two. Just as the king becomes 
equivalent to the thief, so the thief becomes, so to speak, kingly: he 
marries the king's daughter and is praised as the one who knows most 
among men (wc nAsiora £rovagévo &vOQMWVv). The story of this race 
ironically contributes to the exploration of two themes of great impor- 
tance in Herodotus, for which the narrative throughout the Histories 
keeps offering contradictory evidence. The first is that of the possibility 
of the convergence of opposites (e.g., Greek and barbarian), which 
includes the narrower question of whether a king is essentially different 
or essentially similar to other human beings. The second is the question 
of whether sophié need be a moral or an amoral virtue.?$ 

The prospective announcements that reveal the structure of the 
tale of Rhampsinitus and the thief slow down and scan the narrative, 
although not at the cost of violating the required dramatic pace. Thus 
the thief's decapitation of his brother at the entreaty of the latter (4) is 
portrayed as a hasty and desperate solution and is not mediated pro- 
spectively. Each prospective introduction which breaks a continuum 
naturally draws attention to the individual item. Here the cumulative 
effect is that the particular actions lifted out of the context in the same 
way become conspicuous as equivalent items in a series. Though pro- 
spective sentences often are, as are most of these, meaningless shifters 
which do not in their contents interpret the facts of the narrative, yet 
they can serve the purpose of evaluation. In a more general sense, this 
tale in Herodotus is a small example of how meaning is produced by the 
cooperation of two different levels, the level of functions (the story 
itself) and the level of discourse (how the story is told). 


ROSARIA VIGNOLO MUNSON 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


35’Avöcıog and oix owog are strong evaluative terms elsewhere in the Histories, 
denoting disregard for what is “sacred,” either in the proper sense (i.e., “pertaining to the 
divine”) or with a broader meaning. See Powell, Lexicon s.vv., and Darbo~Peschanski, 
Discours du particulier 42-43, 64-69. 

36See especially the stories of private individuals who become kings: Gyges (1.8— 
13), Deioces (1.96-100), Cyrus (1.107-30), and Darius (3.84—87). On sophié and morality 
see, e.g., Munson, "Artemisia" 103—4. 
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ZEUS IN EURIPIDES’ MEDEA 


This essay argues that the numerous references to the gods in 
Euripides’ Medea, by Medea, the nurse, the messenger, the chorus, and 
Jason, are intended to suggest to the audience a theological background 
to the action, a background whose main features owe much to the tradi- 
tional conception of the gods’ working in the world as described or 
presupposed in serious poetry from Homer to Menander. Most of my 
readers, I fear, will regard a paper on the theme of gods and men in 
Medea as an exercise in paradox. But in view of the number of refer- 
ences to the gods in the play, it is the assumption that it is nonmythologi- 
cal in its basic outlook that deserves to be called paradoxical. One may 
legitimately speak of the Greek-barbarian theme in the play on the 
basis of three prominent passages, or the male-female theme on the 
basis of half a dozen. Both in their number and their placement, the 
passages on the gods provide more than adequate justification for 
speaking of the theme of the divine governance of the universe in Me- 
dea. It is hard to explain why so few have paid attention to this theme 
and no one has devoted an entire article to it.! I wish to show that the 
text of Medea strongly suggests, and would have suggested to its first 
audience, that what happens to Jason happens by the will of Zeus in 
punishment for his perjury. And it will become apparent, I hope, that 
certain long-discussed difficulties, notably the chance appearance of 
Aegeus precisely when he is needed, are not the result of Euripides’ 
carelessness or of a desire for effects at any price but intelligible parts of 
a coherent theological design. 


! Some of the points I make here were anticipated by Burnett, “Medea” 1—24. I do 
not know why that article has had so little effect on the scholarly debate, unless it is 
because of the speculative nature of her remarks on the prehistory of "revenge tragedy," 
speculation which in no way vitiates the cogency of her observations (12--17) on the 
fundamental importance of Zeus and oaths in the play. In view of the way these observa- 
tions have been ignored, it does not seem to me otiose to restate some of them and to set 
out ali the evidence from Medea in support of them, something Burnett did not do. Other 
remarks tending to support a theological interpretation are those of Schlesinger, “Zu 
Medea," translated and abridged in Segal, Tragedy 294—310; Knox, “The Medea," esp. 
204-6 (Word and Action 301-2); Heath, Poetics 57. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN MEDEA 


Medea has generally been seen as a drama taking place essentially 
on the human plane. Conacher, for example, classifies it as “realistic,” 
in contrast to “mythological,” tragedy, and in this he is followed by 
many other interpreters.? The supernatural ending, of course, is not 
purely domestic or societal, but many feel it is somehow detachable 
from the rest. This view derives support from Aristotle, who, as is well 
known, regarded the end of Medea as inorganic and contrived (Poet. 
1454236). 

But even if we ignore the dragon--chariot, all is not smooth going. 
"Viewed as a purely human drama and apart from the end,- Medea is 
about the wrath of the heroine. Yet the extremity of that wrath, which 
leads Medea to murder her own children, is something that has given 
some interpreters pause. Page registers the difficulty when he couples 
the child murder with the dragon—chariot as part of the "fantastic con- 
clusion” of the play. “The murder of the children," he writes, “caused 
by jealousy and anger against their own father, is mere brutality; if it 
moves us at all, it does so towards incredulity and horror.” He con- 
cludes that Medea murders her children because she is a foreigner and 
escapes in a magic chariot because she is a witch, neither of these traits 
being central to the domestic struggles (“the emotions of the woman 
. Whose love has turned to hatred and . . . thoseof the man who loves no 
longer") that are the play's real center.? Page's view is an extreme one, 
and it has not found many answering voices in the later literature. That 
would be more reassuring than it is if one could see any evidence that 
others had found a more satisfactory solution to this problem. 

There are other approaches besides Page's, some more plausible 
than others. For Pohlenz, Medea is a Seelendrama, an exploration of 
the inner life of the heroine. The purpose of Medea and other similar 
plays of Euripides' early period is to give an artistic depiction of a 
psychological sequence of events, a subject the more objective earlier 


?Conacher, Euripidean Drama 181--98. Most explicit are Pohlenz, Tragödie I 260, 


__ _263, and Easterling, “Infanticide.” Easterling says (177), "Then there is the striking ab- 
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sence of a cosmic frame of reference: we are given no sense of divine motivation or 
sanction or control.” But see note | above for exceptions to this tendency. 
3Page, Medea xiv-xv. 
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literature declined to take for its own.* Kitto points out the difficulties 
of this view, noting that if the creator of Medea and Hecuba was at- 
tempting psychological portraiture, he has left all the work of depicting 
the psychological process to his audience: “we can hardly help admit- 
ting either that Euripides was a child in these matters, or that the con- 
ventions of his theatre almost disabled him."5 In the particular case of 
Medea it does not help that the act Euripides depicts and is trying to 
make us understand is one that, while occurring in society, is of a patho- 
logical sort that one associates with the police blotter.® 

On a slightly different view, Euripides is examining society. Medea 
shows the barely submerged tensions in Greek culture between men, 
who manage affairs as seems best to themselves, and women, whose 
interests are sacrificed so that this may be so. There is much to be said 
in favor of this view, and clearly the theme of men and women is an 
important one in the play. Yet it does not, by itself, quite “save the 
phenomena." The oppression of women is a universal in Greek society, 
yet Medea, as the chorus point out (1282—85), is virtually a singularity. 
She is also a foreigner, and if we thought Euripides intended to show the 
tensions in Greek society, it is hard to see why he would turn to this 
story. 

Another group of interpretations sees in the play certain gener- 
alities about the human makeup. Kitto summarizes its meaning thus: 
“we have in us, besides reason, non-rational emotions that may run 
wild, thwarting our reason and bringing calamity. In the last analysis 
Euripides’ tragic hero is mankind." This too is clearly a theme of the 
play. But stated thus it seems jejune: did anyone doubt that irrational 
actions take place, and did Euripides feel this needed showing? 


4See Pohlenz, Tragödie I 252--65. 

5Kitto, Form and Meaning 214. 

S Cf. Easterling, “Infanticide” 186, who cites sociological statistics on child murder 
in the United Kingdom and Denmark. It may be that Euripides wants his audience to 
“understand” the phenomenon of child murder against the background of ordinary exis- 
tence (we cannot disprove this), but if so it is odd that the chorus are made to stress the 
unintelligibility and uniqueness of Medea's act. 

7Kitto, Tragedy 197. Easterling, "Infanticide" 191, writes in a similar vein: "The 
sense that Euripides seems to be making out of all this is as comfortless as the conclusions 
to which he points in the Hippolytus and the Bacchae. What a vulnerable thing is civiliza- 
tion, when man's passions are so powerfully destructive." 
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More promising, because it is closer both to the text of the play 
and to the concerns of the genre, is an approach which sees Medea as 
the exemplification of the heroic.5 Numerous passages in the play cast 
Medea in the mold of an Achilles, an Ajax, or an Antigone, but Knox 
points out the essential differences: Medea by the play's end is not dead 
but triumphant; she, unlike them, does not feel herself abandoned by 
the gods but supported by them; and in her final appearance she has 
herself many of the attributes of divinity? Heroism explains certain 
features of Medea's characterization, notably her fearlessness of con- 
sequence to herself. But the murder of her children is not a typically 
heroic act, and her appearance as a sort of deus ex aom at the end is 
not typically heroic exodos. 

The infanticide is thus one of the orobleniss in this gis that still 
remains to a degree opaque. But the play has another large problem, 
not at the end but at its very center, the notorious problem of Aegeus’ 
bolt-from-the-blue appearance, already commented on unfavorably 
by Aristotle in the fourth century. “It is right,” says Aristotle, “to cen- 
sure both irrationality and baseness of character where, with no neces- 
sity, the dramatist pointlessly makes use of irrationality, as Euripides 
makes use of Aegeus."!? Aegeus is an “irrationality,” that is, an event 
without a natural human cause. He comes along precisely when needed 
not as a result of anything in the play up to that point, and not even for 
the purpose of seeing Medea, but merely, so it seems, to advance the 
plot. Von Fritz well says that Aegeus' appearance precisely in the ten or 
twelve hours when he is needed is asking a lot not only of the reader in 
his study but also of the spectator in the theatre: 


Der schwerste [Anstoss] ist der, dass Aigeus bei Euripides ganz offenkun- 
dig nur zu dem Zweck eingeführt wird, Medea ein Asyl zu verschaffen. 
Sogar bei Neophron war sein Erscheinen wenigstens etwas besser mo- 
tiviert als bei Euripides. Dass er gerade innerhalb der zehn oder zwólf 
Stunden, wo Medea ihn braucht, völlig zufällig mit ihr zusammentreffen 
soll, obwohl er nicht die geringste Absicht dazu gehabt hat und ganz 
woanders hin unterwegs ist, heisst nicht nur dem nachrechnenden Leser, 


8See esp. Knox, "The Medea," and Bongie, "Heroic Elements." 
. Knox, “The Medea” 203-11 (Word and Action 301—6). 
10 Poet. 1461619 21. Since Euripides does “make use of” the irrationality, I propose 
to read anagkes ousés (eis) méden (cf. Gomperz's similar conjecture (pros)), the corrup- 
tion being easily explained by assuming that (eis). was omitted by haplography after —és. 
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sondern selbst dem Zuschauer im Theater, der nicht so genau nachrech- 
nen kann, etwas viel zumuten. Dafür soll man den Euripides ruhig ta- 
deln.!! 


But Euripides could have put Aegeus' offer of asylum in the play 
as one of its presuppositions, or even if he had wanted Aegeus to make 
the offer in the course of the play, he could have mentioned his presence 
in Corinth earlier on. That is what Robinson Jeffers does pointedly 
several times in his otherwise quite close adaptation. Neophron, whom 
Page convincingly places after Euripides, addresses this problem by at 
least making Aegeus come looking for Medea. Why did Euripides not 
see the simple point that the use of unexplained coincidence to further 
the plot is rather unsatisfying? The first point to be considered is that 
coincidence—frequently identified as divinely caused—is an important 
ingredient in the plays of all three tragic poets. The second is that 
Aristotle had his reasons for failing to recognize or accept this fact. 

It is clear that significant coincidence is part of the design of many 
fifth-century plays. In Aeschylus' Septem we find the terrifying coinci- 
dence that all the other champions are assigned when Eteocles learns 
that his brother is at the seventh gate. This is fundamental to the plot, 
which could not take place without it, and Eteocles is right to see in it 
the hand of Apollo destroying the offspring of Laius. In Sophocles' 
Antigone a dust storm allows Antigone to approach her brother's body 
unseen and then dissipates, revealing her to the eyes of the guard. There 
is some reason to regard this as divinely sent coincidence.!? In Euripi- 
des' Jon a chance blasphemy prevents Ion from drinking the poisoned 
wine, and when he has poured it on the ground a bird comes along to 
drink it up and promptly dies of the poison. It is clear by the end of the 
play that Apollo has saved his son's life, revealed the poison plot, and 
brought about the mutual recognition of mother and son. In other plays, 


!! Von Fritz, "Die Entwicklung" 77 (Antike 386). The problem becomes even more 
acute, of course, if Neophron was not Euripides' imitator, as Page tried to show (convinc- 
ingly to my mind), but his predecessor. It is easy to see why Neophron might have altered 
Euripides but difficult to explain the converse. The attempts by von Fritz (ibid.) and 
Rohdich (Tragödie 51-52) to show why (on the assumption of Neophron's priority) Eu- 
ripides might have altered the motivation of Aegeus do not convince. Michelini's attack 
(“Neophron”) on Page's conclusions leaves the most important of his arguments still 
standing. 

12 See Scodel, *Doublets." 
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the divine nature of the coincidence is not explicitly remarked on, but 
that does not prevent it from being integral to the plot. If Aeschylus had 
raised the question at all why it was Cilissa rather than someone sympa- 
thetic to Aegisthus who is sent with a message to him, a message it is 
essential to alter, he would surely have had someone comment on it as a 
favorable and perhaps providential occurrence. 

Aristotle—with his own philosophical agenda—was in one re- 
spect not well placed to appreciate what the tragic poets were trying to 
do. As Gerald Else showed, his view of tragedy represents a deliberate 
jettisoning of its claims to deal with the superhuman or metaphysical 
realm.!? Tragic action is reduced to “what is probable or necessary" 


- m a. 


defined in purely mundane terms, becaüse tlie gods; or God; cannot be 
regarded by a philosopher as the source of human misfortune and un- 
happiness. Notoriously, the gods are mentioned only twice in the entire 
Poetics,!* and the only duty they are assigned is that of filling in the 
unknowable past or future for the audience. Aristotle carefully banishes 
the role of the gods in Oedipus to a place exó tes tragdidias, somewhat 
disingenuously since Apollo is clearly at work in the play itself. The 
intervention of the gods would be an alogon, the same word Aristotle 
applies to the chance arrival of Aegeus. Yet though Aristotle does not 
admit divinely sent coincidence into the drama he is prescribing, we 
have seen that fifth-century tragedy has quite a bit of it. We should 
consider carefully whether the arrival of Aegeus is not another in- 
stance. 

Aristotle's presuppositions led him to reject two things about 
Medea that also cause moderns concern, the divine intervention at the 
end of the play and the chance arrival of Aegeus. The question arises 
naturally whether we should follow his lead, or whether a truncated 
view of tragedy like Aristotle's might be responsible for many of the 
difficulties interpreters have had with Medea. Is the chance event at the 
play's center meant to be understood as a dramatic convenience or as a 
manifestation of divine guidance of mortal affairs? Do any other things 
in the play, the dragon-chariot apart, suggest the presence of divinity? 
Can the supposition that the gods are at work help us in any way to 
understand the other great problem in the play, the pathological direc- 
tion taken by Medea's wrath against Jason? 


— — — — e — —À — — -— -——— we 


33 Else, Poetics, esp. 306—7, 473—75; also Halliwell, Poetics 12. This is denied by 
Heath, “Universality” 395-97. 
14 The principal instance is 1454b2--6, but see also 1460b35--6lal. 
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SOME PASSAGES ABOUT THE GODS IN MEDEA 


The play is filled from beginning to end with references to Zeus, 
the gods, oaths, and divine punishment. I here transcribe for brief com- 
ment a fraction of them. 

The chorus begin with what might have been a casual and insignifi- 
cant reference to Zeus: 


Guss, © Zed xai rå xai pads, 
&y&v otav à Svotavos 
LEATEL vóuoo; (148-50) 


But they go on to assure Medea that Zeus will take her part: 


el ÖE 005 xóorg Kaıvü AEXN oeßBiber 
KELVOL TÖÖE UN yaoóocov: 
Zevs oot TÄÖE OUVÖLHNOGEL. (155—58) 


They explain her invocation of Themis by reference to Themis' father 
Zeus, steward of oaths: 


XXó£0' ola Aéyer xånPoðtat 
Oéjuv edutatav Zivä 0’, óc oxov 
vois tapias vevópora; (168—70) 


They point out that Medea calls on Themis because reliance on Jason's 
oaths had brought her to Hellas: 


OtoxAvrtei Ò Adıza raBotoa 
tav Zyvoc óoxíav O£puv, & viv EBacev 
"EAXóGÓ' Ec Avrinopov xvÀ. (208 —10) 


Thus four references to Zeus and oaths within sixty lines. This is just 
the beginning, for there are other references to Jason's broken oaths in 
21, 161, 439—40, 492 —95, and the extended foil to these in the oaths of the 
pious Aegeus (745—55), as well as the references in 1000 (anomos) and 
1391-92. Medea calls on Zeus not to forget who is responsible for her 
troubles (332) and rebukes him for failing to provide a way of detecting 
base men (516—19). It is particularly striking that her first words after the 
departure of Aegeus, who has arrived so opportunely for her revenge 
plans, are à Zed ölnn te Zuvög (764). Medea and the chorus are made 
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to suggest that Zeus has a reason to punish Jason, while Medea’s words 
hint that he is actually at work in the arrival of her rescuer Aegeus. 
Both before and after Medea’s revenge, Medea, the chorus, and 
the messenger are made to say that the gods will bring about, or have 
brought about, the punishment of Jason. Before the fact the chorus 
predict (158, quoted above) that Zeus will take Medea’s part. Medea’s 
last words to Jason at the end of their first scene together foretell Ja- 
son's downfall and claim that this prediction is divinely inspired: 


vipdeu’ tows yao, oov Osgoic ô’ cionoetat, 
YOUEIS TOLOVTOV iore Honvelodaı yáuov. (625 —26) 


Later, after the departure of Aegeus, Medea links her revenge on Jason 
to his broken promises and explicitly claims the help of the gods: 


Hucotavov 160’ Avix’ £&eA(ura vov 
dduous matom@Lous, avdedc “EAAnvos Adyoic 
neLodeio’, Oc uiv obv Ged: tetoer Sinyy. (800—802) 


After the murder of Creon and his daughter, the messenger and 
the chorus both see in events the hand of the gods: 


(Ay). và Ovyta 6’ où viv xoOcov youal oxuóv, 
otd’ àv toécagc gitouu voUc oopoùg Boovov 
Ooxobvvac civa xal ueouivnvàc AÓvyov 
toútovg pu£ylowv ucooíav ód)uoxóávgw. 
Ovnvóv yao obdeic &£ouv evóa(uov a&vijo- 
ÖABoV 8’ Exioguévtos EUTUXEOTEQOS 
Xov yévoir! àv &AXoc, evddainwv 6’ àv ov. 

Xo. Eoıx’ 6 daluwv noAXà tHLO’ Ev uéoat 

40 Euvärntev Evdinas Tácovi. (1224 -32) 


Note that Messenger's words on the dangers to its possessor of clever- 
ness and rhetorical skill (1225—27) unconsciously echo those of Medea 
in 580—83. Furthermore, his final lines (1228—30) emphasize the un- 
knowability of the future for mortals and the radical insecurity of their 
fortunes, a sentiment invariably linked with thoughts of either divine 
|... phthonos or divine justice. The chorus agree with-this-general-assess----— 
ment: they note the justice of the punishment (endikós) and also the 
likelihood that forces greater than human had a hand in it. 

In the light of this repeatedly suggested background of divine ret- 
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ribution, Jason’s own comments show up in a wonderfully ironic light. 
He assures his sons (914—15) that—God willing and touch wood— he 
has made excellent provision for their future. He predicts (916—19) that 
with the help of whatever divinity has smiled on him so far he will 
secure high position for them at Corinth: 


buiv dE, zxtaiÓgc, oOx AMoovtictws nathe 

1X OoÀA1v EONKE oùv Ogoic ootnotav. 

oiua yao buc thode yis KoovvOtag 

tà OMT’ Eredar obv xaoryvýtois ETL. 

GAM avEdveaBe: tăia 6’ 2EeoyaCetar 

rarno te xai Bev Gotis Eotiv EÜUEVNG. (914—19) 


The irony of these lines has been well prepared by all the preceding 
suggestions that Jason, far from being the darling of the gods, is about 
to be signally punished. 


GOD, CHANCE, AND WRATH IN MEDEA 


Can we reach a plausible interpretation of the play by reading it 
against the divine background these passages suggest? A plausible 
reading of a work intended for performance is one that is able to pro- 
ceed through the work scene by scene and speech by speech and find 
thematically significant material throughout. Before we produce this 
erzühlende Analyse,!? however, it will be important to reflect in a more 
general way on the workings of the gods in earlier writers. 

How, in Greek literature, is Zeus thought to punish offenses 
against himself? Zeus rarely employs the thunderbolt or intervenes in 
any overtly miraculous way.!$ Instead he works through natural events. 
Sometimes human agents, who have their own motives for revenge, are 
taken up in Zeus's plan and become agents (mostly unwitting) of his 
justice. Such is the case, Aeschylus' chorus of old men tell us, with 
Agamemnon, who has his own reasons for being angry with the house 
of Priam but whose wrath is made to serve the purpose of Zeus Xenios. 
The punishment of Creon in Antigone is similar. The agents of his pun- 
ishment, Antigone, Haemon, and Eurydice, act out of their affections 


The phrase is from the preface to Lesky's Tragische Dichtung. 
16 The best exposition of this view of the gods’ activity in the world is Lloyd—Jones, 
Justice. 
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for brother, affianced bride, and son, affections that Creon’s high—hand- 
edness has outraged. At the same time they succeed in punishing Creon 
for his offenses against the unwritten laws of the gods, though none of 
them explicitly saw that as their role. 

In the case of Agamemnon the agent of divine justice himself 
perishes when he has served his turn, and there are indications that his 
role in the punishment of Priam was deliberately shaped by Zeus (nota- 
bly the sacrifice of Iphigenia) so as to cause his own subsequent de- 
struction in order to settle a quite different score. Agamemnon and 
Priam are both destroyed by Zeus's Erinyes for different reasons. Like- 
wise, there is a strong suggestion in the second stasimon and elsewhere 
in Antigone that Antigone’s fate is what it is because of her Labdacid 
inheritance, that in punishing Creon for his transgression of imme- 
morial custom she is also serving to bring about her own ruin and with it 
the ruin of the house of Laius. Her heroic stubbornness in the face of 
death is at once morally admirable, necessary for her role in the punish- 
ment of Creon, and part of her father's damnosa hereditas leading to her 
own destruction. 

The relevance of all this to our play should now be clear. Zeus has 
an excellent reason for punishing Jason, Jason is in fact punished, and 
both before and after the punishment everyone agrees in ascribing it to 
Zeus or to the gods in general. The agent of the punishment is a woman 
whose heroic sense of honor smarts under the insult of being cast aside, 
fuuaocuévn. The revenge her anger leads her to take is one that involves 
inflicting misery on herself, the ruin of her future happiness even if not 
the actual end of her life. There are suggestions that Zeus has his own 
score to settle with her, notably for the murder of her brother. And, as 
we will see, the change in her plan of revenge looks very much like the 
result of an intervention of Zeus, an intervention that both destroys 
Jason in a manner that befits his perjury and insures that Medea herself 
will be punished as well. All this comes about in spite of circumstances 
that would seem to make such a revenge highly unlikely on any human 
estimate of probabilities: truly vv &óox (vov nópov nüge Osóc. 


In the opening monologue the nurse describes Medea's first reac- 
tion to the news that she has been cast off: anger and chagrin that her 
. trust in Jason’s oath and her benefactions to him have been repaid in 
this way, grief at having betrayed her father, her country, and her home 
for a man who has now dishonored her, and the knowledge (34—35) that 
she has no community or family to support her. The nurse, who knows 
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her well, fears that she will take no slight measures to avenge the insult 
to herself. 

It looks, however, as if this will prove impossible. For the paeda- 
gogus tells the nurse that Creon means to banish her at once: Medea's 
own words from offstage—combining suicidal wishes, curses against 
the children, her husband, and the ruling house of Corinth, appeals to 
the gods, and apostrophes to her father and homeland-—— show the force 
of her heroic rage, but if she is banished, this rage will come to nothing. 

In the first episode she wins the support and complicity of the 
chorus in a speech that emphasizes her helplessness: she is a woman 
(230-51), and therefore at an extreme disadvantage, but she is also a 
woman in exile and therefore lacks even such support as relatives, espe- 
cially male relatives, provide to their helpless female kin (252—58). 

The encounter with Creon shows Medea once more using all her 
skill to win sympathy. Here, however, she is not at first successful. Even 
when she kneels in supplication before Creon, she meets with outright 
refusal.!7 Only when she changes her request to a single day's grace 
does Creon relent. That fact underscores Medea's helplessness and the 
surprising character of later events. No one could reasonably expect a 
woman in her position to carry off a stunning revenge in such a short 
time. When Creon says at the end of the scene, “Now stay, if stay you 
must, for one more day: you will not do the harm I fear by then," he 
shows by his confidence what ordinary human reasoning could expect 
in this situation.!? 


17? There is some doubt about the stage action. Gould (“Hiketeia” 85-86) claims 
that until line 338 Medea makes only a "figurative" supplication, i.e., she does not bring 
to bear the full religious force of the suppliant gesture by kneeling and grasping Creon's 
knees, hands, or chin. He points to Creon's “you are wasting words” (325) and the 
combination of "knees" with “daughter” in 324 as evidence that her supplication is 
merely verbal. The first of these arguments has some force, though if someone means to 
ignore the suppliant gesture he might choose to say nothing about it. On the other side, 
however, in 339 Creon asks why Medea is using force and does not let go of his hand; but 
if Gould is right in saying that she seizes it only in 338, we would expect him to say "Why 
are you seizing my hand?" (I agree with him and Diggle, Fabulae ad loc., that Wilamo- 
WitZ's conjecture is right here.) Though all is not perfectly clear, I conclude that 324 marks 
the beginning of her formal supplication. 

1$ Nauck's deletion of 355—56, accepted by Diggle, is unjustified. These lines do 
not contradict 350: no one would maintain that when Creon says "I see that Iam making a 
mistake" he means that he thinks he will probably come to harm at Medea's hands. There 
are many kinds of mistakes, and the one he has in view is simply that of increasing his 
trouble by prolonging contact with a troublesome person. In 355—56 Creon makes it clear 
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There may well be a second reason why Euripides inserted this 
scene, which his play could easily have dispensed with. It includes a 
scene of supplication, in which Medea kneels before Creon and grasps 
his knees. She begs him with her grasp upon him for one thing, that he 
not send her into exile, and he repeatedly rejects her pleas (325; 327, 
where gar of course, means “yes, for”; 333) and threatens force (335). 
This deliberate refusal to show aidös (326 —27) is an offense against Zeus 
Hikesios, and it gives the lie to his claim (349) that he has too much 
aidös for his own good. Creon's fate does not bulk very large in the play, 
but it too can be explained from the perspective of Zeus, this time as 
god of suppliants. 

As soon as Creoü has departed; the chorus, as if to drive home the 
main point of the preceding scene, emphasize the helplessness of Me- 
dea's position: she has no proxenos, no house, no land to save her.!? But 
what looks like helplessness from their perspective does not seem so to 
Medea. Creon thinks that the threat of death will overawe Medea for 
the one day she has been allowed to remain, but she is not overawed. 
Medea means now to kill Jason, Creon, and Creon's daughter, and of 
the two plans she has, one involves action at close quarters, the use of 
fire or sword to kill the inhabitants of the palace. The only drawback to 
this is that she might be caught before killing her enemies, and then her 
death would allow them to have the laugh on her. (She is not, it would 
appear, worried about the prospect of being killed after a successfui 
assassination; see 393.) Better, she concludes, to use magical drugs, her 
specialty, even though she would not have the satisfaction of being 
present at the death of hér enemies. 

But this plan too has its drawbacks. If she has no place of refuge 
after the deed, her life will be, she implies, that of a helpless fugitive, 
and she would better have taken her revenge and then perished.?? She 
decides finally to wait to see whether a place of refuge presents itself. If 
so, she will take the route of magic drugs and live on to savor her 
revenge. If not, she means to stab her enemies with the sword though 
this surely means her own death as well. Her oath by Hecate that no 
man shall grieve her heart with impunity, and her determination as 
princess and granddaughter of Helios not to be mocked, show the kind 


~ _ = 


that he is not quixotically running the risk of death in order to grant Medea’s request. See 
also Mastronarde's review of Diggle, 153-54. 
'9On the correct reading, tina proxenian ... exeuréseis, see Kovacs, “Treading 
the Circle” 267—68. 
20 Schlesinger (“Zu Medea” 43) gives a clear and accurate analysis of this speech. 
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of heroic mettle that makes unreliable the rational calculations of 
Creon, which assume ordinarily self-protective prudence in his sub- 
jects.?! 

In the first stasimon the chorus sympathize with Medea and re- 
joice that now the Muses will no longer sing of woman's infidelity But 
their second stanzaic pair alludes to Medea's disadvantages in the com- 
ing contest: she dwells in a foreign land, which now has exiled her, she 
has no father to take her part, and another woman has usurped her 
place. 

The next scene, the first encounter between Jason and Medea, is 
not strictly necessary to the plot. Rather, it shows us clearly what man- 
ner of man Jason is. Medea regards his coming—in kindness, he says, 
to see that she lacks nothing in her exile—as a piece of shamelessness: 
Jason, like Creon, lacks aidös. But she is glad he has come so that she 
may tell him what she thinks of him. The benefactions to him that she 
mentions— saving his life, taking his enmities for her own, accepting his 
oath, honoring his supplication of her, bearing his children— place him 
under several weighty and sacred obligations, and he has trampled on 
them all. 

Jason's speech makes it clear that he does not attach much weight 
to such obligations or to the sentiments that accompany them.?? His 
oaths and his relation to Medea have no independent value. Everything 
is instrumental to his prosperity and that of his family. His plan, he says 
in 547-68, would have meant the prosperity of everyone, Medea in- 
cluded, if only she had not been so irrational. He has increased his own 
standing and that of his children in Corinthian society, but even Medea 
would have benefited if she had not been so galled about being sexually 
abandoned. “What need have you of children?" he asks (565), meaning 
that Medea should have no objection to his turning his marital atten- 
tions elsewhere.?? The decisive arguments for Jason are always those of 
solid, rational advantage. And he, of course, has no notion that he will 
have to pay for abandoning her: she is a mere woman, and a letter of 


zI Cf. the sentiments of the Chorus in S. Ant. 220. They assume that with death as 
the price of disobedience there will be no takers. Creon assumes that some may run the 
risk out of foolish greed for gain but not otherwise. Neither reckons with Antigone. 

2: Cf. Strohm, Euripides 9, who says "Er wünscht eine völlig ‘durchrationalisierte’ 
Welt (567); der Zuschauer weiss, dass in ihr für Dankbarkeit und Rücksicht kein Platz 
wäre.” Rohdich (Tragödie 55—59) well describes Jason's overconfidence in the power of 
reason to gain advantage and win happiness. 

?3This half-line is misunderstood, oddly, by Burnett (^Medea" 14), who thinks it 
means that Jason intends to take Medea's children from her. 
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introduction to friends elsewhere and a bag of money should be enough 
to be quit of her. Medea's final lines in the scene (625—26, quoted above) 
predict, in words she claims will prove divinely inspired, that he will 
pay the penalty for his perfidy. But this makes no impression on Jason 
or on anyone who views Medea's situation in purely human terms. In 
the following stasimon the chorus sing of the tragedy of excessive love 
and the misery of having no friends or city to take one's part. They are 
thinking of the hopelessness of Medea's plight, and they estimate the 
probabilities exactly as Jason does. 

Then Aegeus enters. The unannounced arrival of a man of royal 
rank who addresses Medea by name in his very first words is indeed a 
theatrical bolt from the blue, and Euripides, so far from trying to con- 
ceal the fact that this is an unforeseeable event that chimes in unexpect- 
edly with Medea's designs, has gone out of his way to emphasize it. 
This, as Aristotle rightly says, is an alogon. But it is important to see 
such things from the viewpoint of archaic poetry rather than of fourth— 
century philosophy. It is in part because of coincidences, chance inter- 
sections of events, that the future is opaque to human reason. In fact, 
the word for what is opaque to reason and cannot be foreseen is fuche. 
But such unforeseeable intersections are often regarded in Greek litera- 
ture as the result of Zeus's design. One of the ways he works his will 
unobtrusively24 and without the aid of overt intervention is by causing 
two or more natural actions, each with its natural motivation, to inter- 
sect and produce a result not intended by any of the agents. Coinci- 
dence, though opaque to human reason, serves the divine will, and 
there is a theological point in Pindar's description (Ol. 12.1-2) of Tuche 
as daughter of Zeus. 

Aegeus arrives and after an initial discussion of his own errand to 
Delphi offers Medea the asylum her first plan of revenge requires. He 
swears an oath never to deliver her up to her enemies and goes his 
way. The arrival of Aegeus is either mere happenstance, illegitimately 
pressed into service by a dramatist who could have found something 
more satisfactory, or it is a coincidence brought about by the gods. The 
evidence of the play thus far suggests that the gods are responsible and 
are favoring Medea's plan of revenge. And as if to make sure that no one 
in his audience misses the point, the first words Euripides gives Medea 
. — - -88 soonras-Aegeus is out of earshot are à Zev dixy te Znvóc (764). Zeus 


24Cf. the formulation in 7ro. 887-88, nävra yàg bv à&pópov Balvwv xeXeó00v 
atà innv ta Ovijt’ cysts. 
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and Zeus's justice are manifest in this coincidence, though, as we shall 
see, the result will not be a blessing for Medea. 

Medea is a heroic figure, willing to go to all lengths, including her 
own death, to avoid being laughed at by her enemies. To this extent, 
then, the intervention of Zeus was unnecessary: Medea was in any case 
going to take her revenge, whether she had a place of refuge or no. But 
the arrival of Aegeus, unwitting emissary of Zeus, has another function: 
it subtracts one name from the list of her intended murder victims, and 
adds two others. 

It has long been noted that Aegeus' complaint about his childless 
state, though it provokes no noticeable reaction in Medea during the 
interview itself, seems to have suggested to her a more terrible revenge 
on Jason than she had as yet imagined, not death but a childless old age. 
For the plan Medea announces to the horrified chorus on Aegeus' de- 
parture is not either of her original plans, both of which aimed at the 
death of Jason, Creon, and his bride, but a plan to kill first Jason's new 
bride, so that he shall never have children by her, and then the children 
he has, who are also Medea's children. 

This last is a monstrous crime of which the chorus can make no 
sense. The sense of it has troubled interpreters as well. What could 
possess a woman, even one of heroic mettle, to destroy her own chil- 
dren??5 The answer the play seems to suggest is "Zeus." Aegeus' er- 
rand to Delphi intersects with Medea's desire for a place of refuge for 
the furtherance of her revenge. Medea is allowed to suggest pointedly 
that this intersection is the work of Zeus. The one incidental result, the 
furthering of Medea's design, seems to be a part of Zeus's intention. 
The same can reasonably be concluded of the other, the change in her 
plan of revenge. There is reason to think that it is Zeus's will that she 
should murder her children. Jason's punishment is the perfect one for 
an oathbreaker, as will shortly be shown. But the agent of divine ven- 
geance will be punished in her turn. That is the way Zeus works. 

Let us take Jason's punishment first. Curiously, we are never told 
the exact terms of his oath to Medea. But a common form of oath called 
down in case of perjury not only the death of the perjurer himself but 
also the destruction of his line after him (exöleia) (cf. the explicit terms 
in Andocides 1.98). Even where exóleia is not explicitly mentioned in an 


?5]t is scarcely useful to reply that in the case of some women something evidently 
does. We are not concerned with the real life on the police blotter— where the pathologi- 
cal frequently comes into play—but with life refracted through the lens of tragic art. 
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oath, it was felt to be the fitting punishment for perjury. The oracle in 
Herodotus 6.86, for example, says expressly that root-and-branch de- 
struction will be Glaucus' penalty for breaking his oath even though the 
oath itself did not explicitly mention it. In our play Aegeus swears an 
oath, and Medea makes him call down on himself, if he should violate it, 
*what befalls those of mortals who are impious" (755), and it is natural 
to think that exóleia is included (cf. Hipp. 1341). It appears, then, that 
the murder of Jason's children punishes him in a fashion recognizably 
appropriate for perjury. Zeus caused the paths of Aegeus and Medea to 
cross in order to bring this punishment about.?6 

But in order for Medea to be the agent of this punishment she 
must be made to act in ways that violate her own material feelings and 
interests. In the course of exacting her revenge she will do herself great 
hurt. It is possible that Zeus knows this and does not care, that like 
Stalin he does not mind breaking eggs to make an omelet. But it is also 
possible that on the analogy of other agents of Zeus's justice, Medea in 
the act of executing Zeus's punishment is helping to bring about her 
own. Agamemnon, after serving justice on the house of Priam, perishes 
himself in payment for the crimes of his own family. In carrying out 
Zeus's justice he is required to kill Iphigenia, and this is both terrible in 
itself and the proximate cause of his death at the hands of Clytaemestra. 
As the chorus in Aeschylus tell the story, his judgment had to be im- 
paired by a visitation of até before he could carry out the slaughter. This 
may provide a good analogy to the case of Medea. 

Two separate theses deserve to be advanced—with all due tenta- 
tiveness—-about the child murder: first, that Medea's judgment is im- 
paired, and that the gods are responsible, particularly Zeus; second, 
that Zeus's plan encompasses not only the punishment of Jason but also 
that of Medea herself for the murder of her brother. There are indica- 
tions of both of these in the text. 

When Medea has announced her new plan of revenge to the cho- 
rus, they forbid her, out of concern for her and for the laws of mortals, 
to kill her children. Medea replies that it is all very well for them to talk 
thus since they have not suffered as she has. The chorus point out the 
obvious consequences of her plan. 


_ — ~ w oe — — — 


76On oaths in Greek and Athenian life see Burkert, Religion 377-82 (Eng. tr. 250— 
52); Mikalson, Popular Religion 31-38. On the importance of oaths in Medea see Burnett, 
" Medea" 13-15. 
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Xo. GAAG xtavsiv odv oméQua toAuHoes, yUvat; 

Mn. otro yao Av udAtota Önxdeln nóa. 

Xo. ot 8’ àv yévoto y GBALwTaTH vvv. 

Mn. ita- meguocol ztávrgc oov uéoQu AGYOL. (816-19) 


Medea explains that the death of her children will serve to hurt her 
husband. When the chorus point out that she would also be hurting 
herself, she admits this but says only that all words uttered in the mean- 
while are superfluous (or, on another interpretation, that no compro- 
mise will serve). The impression Medea makes shares something with 
the unreasoning devotion to their own purposes and principles shown 
by heroic figures. But where they are sometimes brusque and too impa- 
tient to spell out why they are acting thus to admonishers who miss the 
main point (e.g., the duty to bury one’s kin), Medea has no case to 
make even if she had chosen to try to make it. 

The chorus go on in the stasimon that follows to ask how she could 
possibly steel herself to kill her children when they fall as suppliants 
before her feet. They are not mistaken in attributing maternal feelings 
to Medea. That is shown in the next episode, where thoughts of the 
coming murder cause tears to break the perfect composure of her de- 
ception of Jason. The thought of their coming death at her hands does 
affect her, in spite of her dismissive tto. The deception scene as a whole 
is a marvel of dramatic force: Medea the mother weeps at what Medea 
the avenger is about to perform, while Jason smugly congratulates him- 
self on the providential care the gods are showering on him. 

But it is after the following stasimon, when the paedagogus has 
brought the children back with news that they have been freed from the 
sentence of exile, that the force of these feelings becomes most evident. 
And here Medea is also allowed by the poet to say for the first time what 
it is that forces her to trample these maternal feelings underfoot. “Why 
do you weep when I have brought you good news?” says the paedago- 
gus, not realizing that his putatively good news means that Medea’s 
plan to murder the children is in its last stages. Medea replies (1013-14): 


TOMAM W &váyxn, xo£opu- tadta yàg Beoi 
X&yO xoxGc ooovoto! Eunxavynoauny. 


Euripides makes Medea ascribe her misery to “the gods and my own 
folly.” We should not slight the first half of her formulation. Medea, like 
many another victim of ate, acts with impaired judgment, kakös phro- 
nei, because of the intervention of the gods. 


D meae — - 
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The great monologue that follows (1021-80) shows once more the 
strength of the feelings her mad desire for revenge must overcome and 
thereby shows the strength of what conquers these feelings. In the first 
part (1021-39) Medea speaks in ambiguous language about her coming 
separation from her children. She realizes that her maternal hopes are 
destined never to be fulfilled, but she is nevertheless prepared to pay 
this price for revenge. In 1040—48 she is suddenly overcome by the sight 
of the children's smiling gaze and declares that she will give up her plan: 
it makes no sense to hurt Jason with the children's death if she herself 
must suffer twice as much pain. (The chorus had made precisely this 
point before but-had been ignored.) This is a crucial part of the speech, 
for it shows that Medea's plan makes no sense and that with one pärt of 
her she knows it. 

But in 1049 her heroic anger, her fear of mockery, and her sense 
that she must take revenge return. She sends the children into the house 
for sacrifice, then retracts her command so that she may take her last 
leave of them. Once more their physical presence works on her mater- 
nal feelings, but this time she does not think of changing her plans. She 
sends the children into the house so that the sight of them will not 
overwhelm her (nikómai, 1077) with a sense of her own misfortune. 
Then once more she tells us what we know already, that her revenge 
makes no real sense but that she must nevertheless carry it out: 


xai avOdve pév ola voAufoo xaxá, 
Ovuóc Ó£ xosíooov TOV Eudv BOVAEUHATWV, 
ÖOTLEE HEYLOTWYV aitios xaxóiv Booroic.?7 (1078-80) 


These famous lines express on the purely human level the tragic 
conflict of Medea’s decision as it appears to Medea herself. They are 
not, of course, about the morality of killing her children but about 
whether she is willing to pay the full price her vengeance demands.?® 
Medea sees clearly that her plan of revenge is ruinous to herself. Yet she 
confesses that wrath overcomes the force of this clear calculation. The 
tone of unreasoning persistence, in spite of admitted and admittedly 
relevant facts, is not unlike that of Achilles at Iliad 9.644—48. Medea's 


?7On the reading tolmesö and the sense of the whole passage see Kovacs, "Mono- 
logue" 343—52. 

28On this point see Christmann, Bemerkungen 125-45; Lloyd-Jones, “Medea 
1056—80; Kovacs, “Monologue.” 
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words Buuög . . . oneg ueytovov otuoc xax@v Boovotc are almost an 
allusion to the Jliad and the Achilles theme of ruinous wrath. Later in 
the poem (19.270—74) Achilles explains his wrath as até sent by Zeus. 
The allusion suggests that Medea's wrath, like that of Achilles, goes to 
such extremes because divinely sent até accompanies and augments it, 
diminishing her judgment so that she kakós phronei. 

There follows a curious anapaestic interlude on the griefs of hav- 
ing children and the painlessness of being childless, lines in which the 
chorus' shock at Medea's plan is replaced by a spirit of resignation that 
seems almost to regard their coming death as part of the same divine 
dispensation that sends diphtheria (see esp. 1109—11). Then the messen- 
ger reports the death of Creon and his daughter in a passage of nearly 
one hundred lines, ending with the reflection (1224—30, quoted above) 
that human cleverness and rhetorical skill incur the greatest punish- 
ment. All mortals alike stand under the threat of unforeseeable reverse. 
The chorus chime in: the gods seem to have punished Jason justly. 

And now the time has come for the last part of Medea's plan: the 
Corinthians will soon be upon her and will kill the children for their part 
in the murder of Creon and his daughter, and she cannot put off killing 
them any longer. She emphasizes once more that she is working her 
own misery, that she must blot from her mind for this day the knowledge 
that itis her own dear children she is killing, that she will mourn and be 
wretched in the future. Then she goes in. The chorus call upon Helios 
and ask him to remove the Erinys from the house. They may be thinking 
of Medea herself as an Erinys, in much the same way as Aeschylus 
spoke of an Erinys or an Alastor as embodied in the Atridae, Helen, or . 
Clytaemestra (Ag. 59, 737—49, 1497-1504) or as Euripides’ Cassandra 
represents herself as an Erinys to the house of Agamemnon (Tro. 457, 
356—60). Or they may be thinking of a separate supernatural being at 
work in the house. In either case they attribute Medea's behavior to 
divine causes. And they repeat this same judgment immediately after 
the murder when they cite the only other example of child murder 
known to them, Ino, who was driven mad by the gods and by Zeus's 
wife. They end with an apostrophe to the yuvarxdv A&xog zxoXOnovov, 
which wrought so many woes to mortals. 

After the murder has been committed, Jason enters, hurrying to 
save the life of his children from the only danger he imagines to be 
threatening them, the vengeance of the Corinthians for their part in the 
murder of Creon and his daughter. When he learns the truth and sees 
Medea aloft in the chariot, the bodies of his sons beside her, he is 
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incredulous that she could have done such a deed. With the same Greek 
chauvinism he displayed earlier in the play, he says that his mistake was 
in marrying a barbarian: no Greek woman would have killed her chil- 
dren to avenge a slight to her marriage bed. 

But he has a theological explanation for his misfortune as well: 


tov adv Ô’ AAAOTOP’ sic Eu’ Eoxnpav Beoi- 
xtavotoa yao N cov xGoLV xao£ottov 
TO xaAALTOWLOOV eloeßng “Agyots oxódoc. (1333-35) 


The gods were exacting punishment from Medea for the murder of her 
brother; and since he took her aboard his ship with her brother’s blood 
on her hands, the alastör has fallen on him. It is hard to know how 
seriously we are meant to take this fleeting reference. On the one hand 
the tone of self-excuse is repugnant: Jason refuses to admit that he did 
anything wrong in abandoning Medea, and he views himself as the 
innocent-victim of punishment intended for her, his only fault being to 
take in a blood—guilty person. On the other hand, his viv $oovó, TOT’ 
ov ooovóv (1329), like Admetus’ Gott uavOóvo (Alc. 940), betokens 
realization of the truth. Although it is the only passage in the text to 
relate the murder of Apsyrtus to what has happened, and although 
Medea's guilt is given so little prominence in the play, it is possible that 
Jason's words tie up a theological loose end by explaining why in the 
ordinance of Zeus Medea deserves to suffer herself while carrying out 
the gods' punishment of Jason. 

The last interchange between Jason and Medea gives both of 
them, not Medea alone, something to say, and it is noteworthy that 
Jason has the last word. Medea begins (1351—57) by declining to make a 
long speech: Zeus knows what she did for Jason and how he requited 
her. He was not going to insult her bed with impunity, nor were the 
princess.and Creon. She has done what she needed to do to wound him. 
The first part of the stichomythia that follows (1361—68) shows Medea 
replying with stunning if irrational repartee to the exclamations, plaints, 
and rhetorical questions of Jason. In the-second (1370-77) it is Jason 
who has the function of capping or replying to Medea. 

Then Medea, in answer to Jason's request to be allowed to bury 

—— —his sons; assumes the role of deus ex machina and foretells the future. 
In her view Jason's future is grim: not only will he be childless but he 
will also die ignominiously. As for herself, after burying the children in 
the sanctuary of Hera Akraia and establishing a festival and rites in 
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their honor, she will go to live with Aegeus as his wife. (The implica- 
tions of sunoikésousa agree with the sequel to the myth as treated in 
tragedy) It would seem that the wretchedness Medea predicted for 
herself has been entirely forgotten. 

But Medea's knowledge of Jason's future may not be the whole 
truth. Jason calls down on Medea the Erinys of her dead children, and 
the speech in which he calls Zeus to witness what Medea has done in 
killing his children and refusing to let him take their bodies is, apart 
from the final anapaests, the last in the whole play. Just what happened 
to Medea in Aegeus or whether its story formed part of the spectators' 
expectations as they heard Jason's final words, we cannot tell. But the 
prominent position of these lines suggests that there may yet be in store 
for her a fate more painful than even the sharpest pangs of remorse.?? 

A lawyer with a difficult brief to argue will manipulate his argu- 
ment so that the most impressive evidence stands at the end of his 
speech. In my case there is no need to manipulate. It is Euripides who 
has put in the most prominent place in the play the clearest expression 
of its theological background, the five anapaestic dimeters that are the 
last words spoken. We need only to vindicate their genuineness against 
Hartung, who proposed deletion, and Diggle, who deletes.?9 


TOMO taulas Zeug Ev 'OXóustox, 
7toÀAA« 6’ &éAzt toG xoaívovor Geol: 
xal và dounSévr’ oóx EveAéo0r, 
tov & åðoxýtwv xópoov nüge Beds. 


> 


TOLOVS’ àzépn tóðe TOMY. (1415-19) 


The chief kind of consideration that prompts editors to delete this and 
similar choral tags is verbatim repetition. Alcestis, Andromache, Helen, 
and Bacchae all end with the same five lines, identical with the end of 
Medea except that in the other four plays the first reads noAkai nopbai 


2? There is some reason to put Aegeus earlier than Medea; cf. Alfieri, "Da Spina" 
613—19, and Shefton, "Medea." It seems a fair inference from the scholium to Med. 167 
that someone in the play alluded to Medea's murder of her brother. The likeliest occasion 
to do so would be in the context of meting out punishment at the play's end. If, therefore, 
Aegeus preceded Medea, Jason’s final words in the play may be intended to remind the 
audience of Medea's later punishment. But it is also possible that Jason's speech makes 
no such allusion and is merely an indication to the audience that Medea's triumph, though 
complete in the present, is not the end of the matter. 

30] have argued this case at greater length in “Treading the Circle” 268—69. 
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tov dauuoviwv. It would be possible to argue that of the four cases 
other than Medea the lines are genuine in one and interpolated in the 
other three. But such an argument breaks down in the case of Medea, 
for whoever added the lines changed the first of them, most strangely 
for someone who is ex hypothesi a borrower of the ready-made and who 
has no strong incentive to alter his original. The only person with a 
motive to alter the end of Alcestis to fit Medea is Euripides himself. We 
can already see, I think, why Euripides would want to change the gen- 
eral reference to ta daimonia to a more specific reference to Zeus, since 
Zeus figures so prominently in what the characters say and (I have 
argued) in what actually happens to them. By contrast, someone per- 

' fünctorily providing tailpieces for dramas he regards as naked without 
them would be unlikely to feel the force of such a motive, nor would he 
be moved to improve on a perfectly good ready-made choral tag by 
composing an anapaestic dimeter. 

But when we look at the wording of this line, something even more 
striking emerges. Zeus is called the tamias of many things. The same 
metaphor is applied to the same god at 169—70 (quoted above), where 
the chorus say that Zeus is regarded as the tamias of oaths for mortals. 
It does not seem at all likely that anyone borrowing the end of Alcestis 
to fill out an imagined lack in Medea would change the first line and in 
changing it hit on a metaphor used with no particular prominence else- 
where in the play and with a slightly different sense of tamias ("guard- 
ian" rather than “dispenser”) but which turns out to be surprisingly apt 
here. Deletion in this case seems particularly rash. 

These lines, therefore, are almost certainly genuine. On this a 
further consequence follows: they are not a mere tag, borrowed by 
Euripides from an earlier play to give a perfunctory windup to his latest, 
but lines deliberately adapted by him to fit their new setting. Looked at 
in this light as a comment on the preceding action, the lines become a 
weighty piece of evidence that we are intended to sense the hidden hand 
of the gods in the action of the play. No final lines of any play, of course, 
manage to touch on all its important themes.?! But many of the most: 
important themes I have discussed above are here in nuce, and only a 
fastidious modern distaste for the nourishing commonplaces of the ar- 
chaic Greek outlook—a distaste antiquity can be shown not to have 
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ake us ignore what these lines tell us. — 


31See Roberts, "Parting Words." 
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“Zeus on Olympus is the dispenser of many things.” Zeus is the 
guardian of oaths (tamias in a slightly different sense), and he punishes 
perjury He also dispenses the unpredictable future,?? especially the 
otherwise unaccountable coincidence: © Ze, Óíxv| te Zmvög, said 
Medea of Aegeus' unlooked-for appearance. He dispenses punishment 
by working through the agency of human beings, using their wrath for 
his purposes by augmenting it beyond all reason, sending até and the 
Erinys that is its companion and embodiment to take mortals one or 
two significant steps beyond what they were otherwise inclined to do. 
Though it is often repellant in the extreme, his justice can frequently be 
clearly traced after the fact. "And there is nothing of this which is not 
Zeus," say the chorus (or Hyllus) of disaster only slightly less calami- 
tous (Heracles dead by his wife's hand, his wife by her own) at the end 
of Trachiniae. 

“The gods bring to pass many things contrary to expectation, and 
what was looked for is not accomplished, but a god finds a way to work 
the unexpected. Such is the end of this story.” This theme—the opaque- 
ness of the future and the impotence of human reason to predict it—is 
closely allied to the sovereignty of Zeus. These lines describe an impor- 
tant aspect of the action underlined in the above discussion, that on no 
human estimate of the probabilities could either Creon or Jason have 
predicted that a woman, without friends or family and under sentence 
of exile, could work such a crushing vengeance. In part chance had a 
hand, notably the incalculable arrival of Aegeus, and in part Medea's 
heroic nature: she was willing to take the risk of death in order to punish 
her enemies, a risk-taking inconceivable to calculating persons like 
Creon or Jason. In part this heroic nature is pushed a step beyond even 
heroism to the point where Medea, without being able to explain why 
she is doing so, acts in ways that not only risk destroying her happiness 
but are certain to do so. In all this, the chorus suggest, we should see 
the hand of Zeus, steward of oaths and of many other things, who 
punishes offenders against his laws in surprising ways and may also 
bring down the agents of his justice in their turn. 


The thesis of this paper, that the hand of the gods is to be seen in 
the action of the play, runs counter to a climate of opinion which be- 
lieves (mostly on the evidence of a biographical tradition whose head 


32 Cf. S. fr. 590 Radt (Tereus), quoted by Roberts, “Parting Words" 57, which calls 
Zeus tón mellontón tamias. 
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and font is Old Comedy} that Euripides has little in common with the 
archaic Greek outlook that informs epic, lyric, Herodotus, and earlier 
tragedy. But Medea contains much that suggests that we should not 
ignore but give full weight to the continuities between Euripidean trag- 
edy and the world view it inherited from earlier poetry. The plot, the 
characters, the dianoia, all draw our attention to the radical insecurity 
of human life, the opaqueness of the future, and the impotence of hu- 
man reason and human contrivance to control circumstance even when 
the grounds for confidence are the strongest.’* 

This is not to say either that the themes other interpreters have 
found in the play are negligible or that there are not significant differ- 
ences between Euripides and the other tragic poets. To take the first 
point, the themes of male versus female and of Greek versus barbarian 
are important ingredients in the play, and there is the unmistakable 
implication that the self-satisfied Greek male has missed something 
important about the world. But these themes are deepened when inte- 
grated into the play's larger thematic structure. For both the female and 
the foreigner are likely to be regarded as powerless and contemptible 
precisely by those who have no firm grasp of the deceitful character of 
human perception and expectation. Contempt for the putatively weak 
turns out to be a mistake: xai tà óoxn0évv' oox £veAéoQ0n. In Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides alike, characters who express contempt 
for women—-men such as Creon in Antigone—frequently come to a bad 
end. The belief that one can ignore or grind down the powerless is part 
of a tragic delusion. 

A second caveat also deserves to be entered, that Euripides' out- 
look is not identical to that of Aeschylus or Sophocles. Medea ends 
with a murderess triumphant. The portrayal of the gods' justice is, it 
could be argued, much more repellent here than in the other tragic 
poets. But while these differences must be noted, they should not cause 
us to dismiss the commonality between Euripides and his predecessors. 
Divine malignity is merely the other side of the coin of the mutability of 


33] discuss this biographical tradition in the introduction to my forthcoming Loeb 
edition of the plays. 

222. -*Schlesinger (“Zu Medea”. 52—53),.almost alone.of the play's interpreters, brings 
out the commonality between Euripides and the other two tragic poets: "Ihnen allen ist 
gemeinsam die Darstellung der menschlichen Existenz in ihrer unbedingten Abhängigkeit 
von einer übermenschlichen und dem Verstand nicht zugänglichen Gewalt, die wir ruhig 
die göttliche Vorsehung nennen können.” 
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human fortune. Euripides, like other Greek writers, was steeped in a 
poetic tradition that emphasized both, and no doubt he found frequent 
confirmation of the traditional view of man’s condition in his own expe- 
rience and those of others.?5 There is no good reason to think he had 
outgrown such views, no reason to overlook the plain sense of comment 
after comment in Medea, that the gods' rough justice rules the world, 
that the impious are punished—though sometimes by means of a crimi- 
nal act far more ghastly than the offense—and that the confident expec- 
tations of blind mortals are often defeated.39 
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THE DATES OF ARISTOPHANES' CLOUDS II 
AND EUPOLIS' BAPTAI: A REPLY TO E. C. KOPFF 


E. Christian Kopff's recent article “The Date of Aristophanes' 
Nubes IL," challenging the accepted date of ca. 418 for the revision of 
Clouds and carrying with it a lower date for Eupolis’ Baptai (i.e., 413— 
412, after his date of 414 —413 for Clouds ID, crossed in the presses with 
my own study, “Dating and Re-dating Eupolis.” In that paper I argued 
for the traditional higher dates of ca. 418 for Clouds II and 417—415 for 
Baptai, although I disassociate Baptai from the revised Clouds. In this 
paper I attempt to answer Kopff’s arguments for the lower dates for 
both comedies and to restate the case for placing both in the first half of 
the 410s. 

Kopff's thesis depends upon a number of assumptions about 
Clouds II, which for the sake of brevity and convenience I set down as 
follows: 


1. The ostracism of Hyperbolos is not necessarily a terminus ante quem 
for the revision of Clouds. 

2. Eupolis fr. 89 (Baptai) responds to Cl. 551—58; thus Baptai must be 
later than Clouds U. 

3. Two passages from Clouds, lines 335 (quoting Philoxenos of Ky- 
thera) and 830 (an allusion to the atheistic Diagoras of Melos), de- 
mand a date after 415/4. 

4. The text that we have should be assumed to belong to the revision, 
*and the burden of proof rests on those who would attribute individ- 
ual passages to the first edition" (Kopff 326). 

5. A date of 414—413 for Clouds II places it in the tense atmosphere after 
the scandals of 415 and confirms that the play was a serious attack on 
Sokrates and the moral implications of his teaching. 


In considering each of these points in turn I shall show that Kopff's 
arguments for lowering the date of the revision of Clouds do not con- 
vince. 

Kopff's first point concerns the ostracism of Hyperbolos and tbe 
traditionally held view that Hyperbolos must have still been in Athens 
when Aristophanes complains of the series of attacks made against the 
demagogue. We must leave as unsettled the actual date of the ostra- 
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cism—the spring of 417, 416, or 415 has each been proposed, with 416 in 
my opinion having the inside track—and consider whether CI. 551—58 
could have been written after the ostracism of Hyperbolos. I must agree 
with Kopff that the essential purpose of these lines is not so much to 
attack Hyperbolos but to score points in the ongoing “war between the 
poets.”2 Aristophanes is building the case for the originality of his com- 
edy by showing that his Knights was the model for Eupolis' Marikas and 
the other subsequent caricatures of Hyperbolos. That much is true, but 
at the same time the passage is much more effective if Hyperbolos is 
still around. The present tense of éocidovot (558) and xoAetomo’ (552) 
is odd if several years have passed since these plays were performed 
and if Hyperbolos is no longer in Athens. These lines imply that now all 
the poets are after Hyperbolos. Thus the natural assumption from these 
lines is that Clouds II belongs to the same time as the other plays and 
the other jokes at Hyperbolos, that is, before his ostracism and disap- 
pearance from Athens. 

Kopff adduces as evidence that Hyperbolos could be (and was) 
attacked after his departure from Athens a fragment from Platon (203 
K—A):? 


KALTOL TTETEAYE TOV voózxov LEV GELa, 
avtod ÔÈ xai TOV otvyuávov Aväagıa: 
od yae TOLOOTWV EVEX’ dotoax’ EHEN. 


He could have added Thesm. 839-45 and Frogs 570 as well. We cannot 
deny this, but surely Platon fr. 203 is a very special instance, perhaps 
written soon after the event and comparable to.Aristophanes’ dismissal 
of Kleon soon after the latter's death in 422/1 (Peace 47—49, 269—70) — 
pace Kopff (319), Aristophanes does mention the demise of Kleon. The 
whole point of Platon's reference seems to be the ostracism of Hyper- 
bolos; this is not the case with Cl. 551—58. 

Kopff does not consider the other mentions of Hyperbolos in 
Clouds. The business at 623—25 is plainly from the original version 
(563—626 form a complete epirrhematic syzygy, with Kleon alive and 


‘The fullest study remains Andrewes, Historical Commentary-257—64,-but a good 
summary of the arguments for 416 or 415 can be found in Phillips, "Some Ostraka" 127 
n. 19. 

2 Well described by Heath,"Aristophanes" 152. 
3 Citations of the comic fragments are from Kassel and Austin. 
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well at 581—94) and needs no further discussion.* At 874—76 Sokrates 
wonders how the untutored Pheidippides could learn a&mdqgevEvw ĝi- 
ang / Tj *Arjow 1T] Xabvworv Avarsıornolav, but recalls that xaitou ye 
roAavrov Tout’ Euadev "YnxéopoAoc. On Kopff's general assumption 
(my item 4 above) a passage is to be assigned to the revision unless 
proven otherwise; thus 874—76 should, like 830—31, which Kopff (323) 
definitely does attribute to the revision, be part of Clouds II. In that case 
the revised Clouds contains another joke at Hyperbolos, one that is 
exactly that and not part of Aristophanes' expounding on comedy, a 
reference which should indicate Hyperbolos' presence at Athens. 

Also at 1060-66 the benefits of sophrosyné are weighed up, and 
Wrong concludes: "YzéopBoAog 6’ ox tõv ÀAóxvov TAEiv f| váAavra 
MOA. / eiinbe Sta xovnotav. On both Kopff's assumption and the 
evidence of Hyp. I (Dover) these lines from the agon should belong to 
the second version. Here then is one more allusion to Hyperbolos, 
rather wasted if the demagogue is in exile. The perfect tense of eltAnde 
suggests a current situation, not one several years old. Kopff is right to 
stress that attacking Hyperbolos is not Aristophanes' principal aim at 
Cl. 551—58, but these lines and especially the jokes at 874—76 and 1064— 
66 (which Kopff would see as part of Clouds II) are much better suited 
to the period before Hyperbolos' ostracism. 

Kopff's second assumption concerns fr. 89 of Eupolis' Baptai, 


Tuüxsivoct tots 'Ixxéac 
Evvenoinoa v ooAaxoQ (--) xàóognoáunv, 


which he understands as Eupolis’ reply to the charges in Cl. 551—58. 
This would be evidence for the production of Clouds II and for public 
knowledge of Aristophanes' attack on Eupolis. Yet the decided major- 
ity of critical opinion argues that Clouds as we have it was not, indeed 
could not have been, produced at an official festival.5 When we consider 
a main parabasis very obviously in two versions, a mutilated second 
parabasis (only an epirrhema remaining at 1115—30), the loss of a choral 
song at 888,6 the strange volte face of the chorus, and the reversal of the 


^On this passage and its implications for the early career of Hyperbolos see Ca- 
mon, "Cariche pubbliche di Iperbolo" and "Figura e ambiente." 

* Among recent scholars only Kopff and Fowler support the view that Clouds II 
was produced. 

6See Dover, Clouds xcii-xciii. 
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comic fantasy implicit in the burning of the phrontisterion, it does seem 
incredible that Aristophanes could have allowed this play to go forward 
for production, or that the archon could have accepted it. Circulation as 
a Written text is a possibility (cf. Dionysos reading Andromeda at Frogs 
52-53), but such a text could not have been sufficiently well known for 
Eupolis' public reply. 

The evidence also suggests that the ancients had no knowledge of 
a second production. Dover has argued persuasively that the chrono- 
logical confusion in the scholia and hypotheses over the production of 
Clouds can be explained by the presence in the didaskalia of only one 
production of Clouds, namely that in the archonship of Isagoras (424/3). 
‘To be sure the author of Hyp. II (Dover) states that the second Clouds 
was produced ¿rì &oxovtoc Ausıviov (423/2), but this is clearly wrong, 
since the second version mentions Eupolis’ Marikas (553), which be- 
longs to the Lenaia of 421 (scholia ad loc. and Hyp. I Peace). The author 
presumably selected the next archon-year after the original production 
as his choice for the date of the revision. The lack of any firm and 
reasonable date in the tradition suggests strongly that Clouds II was 
never produced. 

To what then was Eupolis replying in fr. 89, if not to Cl. 551-58? 
The answer would have to be to some other comedy. Elsewhere I have 
followed the argument of Fritzsche, who drew attention to Ar. fr. 58 
(Anagyros), in the eupolidean metre, éx ó& thc &utjz yAavidos toesig 
ahknyidas xov, and suggested that the subject is Eupolis, attacked 
for plundering Aristophanes’ Knights to create plays such as Marikas.? 
One can note the use of the same metaphor of clothing as at &xovoéwazgc 
(Cl. 554).5 Anagyros would thus have a parabasis in the eupolidean 
metre with affinities to that in Clouds. It could well have contained an 
attack on Eupolis, and possibly have used some of the same lines as in 
Clouds. Any part of Cl. 545—62 could have been transferred to (or from) 
another comedy. On this explanation fr. 89 would be replying to the 
parabasis of Anagyros, and Baptai need not be later than Clouds II at 
all.? 


7Storey, “Dating” 21; Fritzsche, Quaestiones 144. Others who accept Fritzsche's 
approach include Geissler, Chronologie 50; Hofmann, “Zum Anagyros" 1-10;-Perusino, 
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“Aristofane e il Maricante” 412 n. 3. Heath, “Aristophanes” 158 n. 21 raises the possibility. 
8Dover, Clouds 170. 
? Confirmation of a date in the early 410s for Anagyros is not forthcoming from the 
remains. There are no k6mdidoumenoi in the fragments, unless perdix (fr. 57) is the Perdix 
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On Kopff's dating, Baptai belongs late in Eupolis’ career (413 or 
412). But this is a most unsatisfactory date for the comedy. The play had 
much to do with Alkibiades (scholia zx Juv. 2.92; scholia Aristid. 3.8; 
Themist. 8.10; Cicero Ad Att. 6.1.18; also Platonios 1.18—19), but in 413 
or 412 Alkibiades was both absent from Athens and in very bad odour. A 
comedy making fun of the carryings-on of an absent and discredited 
leader strikes me as improbable indeed. There may even have been a 
legal ban on the mention of Alkibiades at this time, as Sommerstein has 
elaborated Droysen's suggestion that the shadowy "decree of Syra- 
kosios" (scholia Birds 1297; Phrynichos fr. 27) was a prohibition of the 
mention in comedy of those convicted in the scandals of 415— the point 
being to make them non-persons.!? In that case Alkibiades would not 
have been available to Eupolis as a comic target. 

Kopff does not allow for the tradition about Alkibiades' reaction 
to Baptai and his reported revenge against the poet. The ancient sources 
record a couplet attributed to the politician, 


Baste pe od/évt Qvué£Amow- £yà HE o£ xbpaor ntóvrov 
Bastiiwv dA€ow vápaot xix oováxotc, 


and a story which in its fullest form relates how Eupolis was drowned ät 
sea by Alkibiades on his way to Sicily (scholia Aristid. 3.8; Platonios 
1.13; Themist. 8.10; Cicero Ad Att. 6.1.18). The latter was disproved as 
early as Eratosthenes (apud Cicero), but as West maintains, the couplet 
and tradition of Alkibiades' wrath could be genuine.!! If genuine, it 
requires an Alkibiades in Athens to see Baptai and to react to it. The 
comedy belongs in the years 418-415, and is badly misplaced in 413—412. 

The first part of Kopff's third point concerns Cl. 335, a quotation 
from a dithyrambic poet, yov NedeAGv orgentaiyAav Sdiov Goudy. 
The scholia attribute the rare word otpentaiyAav to Philoxenos the 
dithyrambic poet, that is, Philoxenos of Kythera, born in 435/4 (Marm. 
Par) and captured as a boy by the Athenians (Suda & 393).!? On these 
dates Philoxenos could hardly have written anything for Aristophanes 


of Birds 1292 (414 B.c.). In connection with Clouds it is worth noting that frs. 42, 43, and 64 
all have to do with horses. 

9 Sommerstein, "Decree" 101-8, following Droysen, “Vögel” 59-60. 

!! West, ambi 29—30, Studies 17. 

'2 Presumably in the Athenian expedition of 425 (Thuc. 4.53ff.). On Philoxenos see 
Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb 45-48; Page, Poetae Melici Graeci 423-32. 
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to quote in 423 (Clouds I) or even ca. 418 (the usual date for Clouds U). 
Dover sees a paradox here: "Either ZRVE or Marm. Par. is wrong." ? But 
Kopff contends that if Philoxenos were a precocious young poet (cf. 
Eupolis' debut at age seventeen [Suda e 3657]), he could have written a 
poem by 415 that Aristophanes could have picked up in a revision of 
Clouds in 414—413 for a remarkable and striking phrase. _ 

However, even the late 410s seem too early for a poet who really 
belongs to the early fourth century.!^ The best explanation of scholia on 
Cl. 335 is to suppose that the scholiast sought out the unusual word 
otoentalykav, found it in Philoxenos of Kythera, and ignored the 
chronological difficulty. The text of the scholia, e.g., that of XV (totto 
diAóEevog 6 6i.0vpagosoróc einev Ev 6U0voóuBo twv), means only 
that the scholiast (or his source) knew that the word occurred in Phi- 
loxenos and not necessarily that this was Aristophanes' source. The 
word is found only here and in Philoxenos, but we know too little of the 
fifth-century dithyramb to say with confidence that a word or phrase 
could not have been used earlier. The scholiasts' lack of attention to 
chronology can be paralleled at Wasps 1025, where the scholiast alleges 
that 1023—28 reply to a charge in Eupolis' Autolykos, two years later 
than Wasps (Ath. 216d). Several critics have recognized that Philoxenos 
cannot be Aristophanes’ source at Cl. 335, and Kopff's attempt to res- 
cue the scholiast is not really convincing.!5 

Kopff’s second passage is Cl. 830—31: 


MEI. tic pno vata; ETP. Zwxoedtyns ó MNAuog 
xai Xaroehav, óc olde tà Wwuadav tyvn. 


The epithet ó MyAtos is clearly an allusion to Diagoras of Melos, cele- 
brated in antiquity as poet, philosopher, and atheist, and the object of 
an Athenian decree cited by Aristophanes at Birds 1073-74 and elabo- 
rated upon by the scholiast, who cites the evidence of Melanthios 
(FGrH 326 F 3) and Krateros (FGrH 342 F 16). These lines follow the 
passage in which Strepsiades attempts to convince his son that Zeus no 
longer rules but Dinos, and we may infer that to call Sokrates “the 
Melian” was to tar him with the same brush that was used on Diagoras 


Werne u. ern — — er — 
ni: em —— ne a _ 
—--——— — 


Dover, Clouds 145. 
14See Ath. 6e; Ael. V.H. 12.44; Ar. Pl. 290ff. and scholia. 
I5 E.g., Pickard- Cambridge, Dithyramb 48; Starkie, Clouds 88; T. Bergk in Page, 
Poetae Melici Graeci on fr. 17. 
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in antiquity.!6 The career and chronology of Diagoras are matters of 
considerable dispute and beyond the scope of this paper,!” and I shall 
confine my comments to certain of Kopff's points. First his claim (323) 
that the confusion over Diagoras' dates comes about "because Nubes 
830 is always dated to the first production in 423" is simply not the case. 
The confusion over his dates is due to the ancient festimonia, which give 
an akmé of 482/1 or 468/7 (see Woodbury 179 n. 12); his association with 
such varied figures of the fifth century as Herakleides, Protagoras, Em- 
pedokles, Bacchylides, and Pindar; an appearance in Aristophanes (Cl. 
830, Birds 1073, and perhaps Frogs 320);1? and the decree against him 
dated by several sources to 415/4.1? 

I agree with Kopff and Woodbury that the decree against Diagoras 
is to be dated to 415/4, shortly before Aristophanes' mention of it at 
Birds 1073 —74 and not to an earlier period, that is, the late 430s (Jacoby) 
or before 417 (Sommerstein).?? But I disagree with Kopff's conclusion 
that this was the only time when Diagoras was notorious and thus good 
comic material. He appears to reject all the ancient evidence for Diag- 
oras' earlier activity as “Hellenistic constructs based on the intellectual 
company Diagoras was assumed to have kept" (325). Woodbury has 
argued that 415/4 was the latest date that the ancients had for Diagoras' 
activity and that his career seems to parallel that of Protagoras and to 
belong to the years 467—415, that is, with considerable activity before 
415. I suspect that Diagoras was well known to the Athenians for a 
number of years and that the “witch hunt" atmosphere prevailing in 415 
provoked the decree against a notorious figure who happened also to 
come from Melos, conquered by the Athenians in 416/5. 

I disagree also with Kopff’s view of Diagoras as “the author of 
pious lyric poetry" who “wrote a work that contrasted the glorious 
moral claims of the Eleusinian mysteries with the actual Realpolitik of 
the Athenian democracy" (328). In this he would associate Diagoras 
with Thucydides in the sensitive intellectual's response to the events at 


i6See Woodbury, “Diagoras,” esp. nn. 2, 46, 85. 

17 See Woodbury, “Diagoras” 178 n. 1, and Kopff, "Date," nn. 15, 16, 20, 21, for 
bibliography. 

18See Woodbury, “Diagoras” 187. 

19 Scholia to Birds 1070; also the testimony of the Arabic historian al-Mubassir, for 
whom see Kopff, “Date” 324, and Woodbury, “Diagoras” 189. 

7 Kopff, "Date" 323-26, esp. 325 n. 20; Woodbury, “Diagoras” 179—96; en 
Diagoras; Sommerstein, Birds 272. M A 
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Melos.?! But there is much to be said for Woodbury's view of Diagoras 
as a poet, rather than a philosopher or “leader of progressive thought,” 
ofthe same stamp as Kinesias (whose notorious behaviour was equated 
with atheism at Ath. 551e). On this view Diagoras becomes an uncon- 
ventional poet whose poems about the gods were taken seriously in the 
tense atmosphere of 415. 

The matter ofthe two versions of Clouds and what could belong to 
each is well-trodden ground indeed and, as Dover remarks, was inten- 
sively examined by critics of the last century in their attempt to recreate 
the lost Clouds. I would raise two points only here. 

First, Kopff (323) does acknowledge the evidence of Hyp. I (Do- 
ver), but does not pursue its implications. The following is Dover's text: 


1. voto vabróv oT. TO xoovégo, Steoxevaoctat 68 Eni uégovc, dc àv ON 
&vaOi.OóEa èv AUTO toU NHOLNTOU xooOvunOévroc, ObxETL SE ÖL’ HvitotE 
aivíav zxoujooavtoc. 2. xaBóXov uiv oov oxed0v mao xv uéoog Tye- 
yevnuévr ÖLOEHWOLST: và HEV yàp TTEELNENTAL, và ÔÈ ITAPANENAERTAL xa} 
Ev TH táče xal £v TH vv zooodov ialay ueveoxniétuovoa. 3. à bz 
ÓóXlooysoti TÄS Suaoxeviic TOLAUTA ÖVTA TETÜXNKEV. adtixa N) zxxauoápaotc 
tov xógov perta, xal Onou ó dSixatocg Adyos mods vóv GSixov AAEL, 
xal TEAEVTALOV Oztov xaíevau fj ÖLATELBN Zoxoóxovc. 


The statement toŭto tattév éot tH xootéoo should indicate a funda- 
mental similarity between the two versions, and the verb óueoxebaotat 
should be compared with Galen's definition of the term émidteoxevdo- 
8a. (In Hipp. vict. acut. 1.4), where Eupolis’ Autolykos is the classic 
example: tav tiv oxó0g0iv Éxyov viv abTHV xal tàs mAsíovag vOv 
ONGEWV Tas ATS tvvà BEV å&åpnouéva TOV Èx TOD xootégov ovyyoóu- 
UATOS ËXN, tLVG SE ztoooxs(ueva, TIVG 8’ oxmAXayuéva. The second part 
of the hypothesis is hard to follow, but the parallel with Galen’s use of 
émrdtcoxevdo8at would lead us to expect “some things removed, some 
things added, some changed,” which is roughly what we get with zeot- 
NONTAL . . . MaQaMEMAEXTOL . . . HETEOXNUÄTLOTAL, With the implication 
that the revision was not all that substantial. Finally, only three places 


cs — T have never been convinced.that Melos-created-any_sensation-at-Athens. Thu- 
cydides' reaction is that of a man not in Athens at the time, operating from the standpoint 
of hindsight and formulating a quasi-tragic view of Melos and Sicily. I do not believe that 
Euripides’ Troades has very much to do with Melos, although Sicily is certainly in his 
mind. Note also that Aristophanes can joke about a “Melian famine" at Birds 186. 
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were considerably altered: the parabasis (proper), the agon,?? and the 
final scene “where the school of Sokrates is burned down.” What the 
hypothesis does suggest is that Kopff's assumption is rather extreme, 
and that one might rather assume the original except where the revision 
can be documented. 

Second, I would consider the evidence of the kómoidoumenoi in 
the text of Clouds as we have it. This is not the place to undertake a full 
and exhaustive analysis of the personal jokes in the play, but it is clear 
that many belong in the context of the 420s rather than the 410s. Some 
komóidoumenoi "enjoyed" a long career in comedy and thus cannot 
help in this sort of inquiry, e.g., Kleisthenes (355) in every extant com- 
edy from 425 to 405; others could belong to either decade, e.g., Leogo- 
ras (109), still alive in 415 (And. D. 

I would argue that the following are creatures of the 420s and thus 
part of the original version of the comedy: 


1. Megakles (46, 70, 124, 800, 815) —chariot-victor in 436 (schol. Pind. 
Pyth. 7), treasurer of Athene in 428/7 (IG P 297-99, 322—24), and the 
man meant by ó Kotoveas at Ach. 614 

2. Hieronymos and Simon (348—55), the former known only at Ach. 388 
and the latter only at 399 and Eupolis fr. 235 (Poleis, probably in 
422)? 

3. Simon and Theoros (399—400), the latter a familiar target of the late 
420s (see Ach. 134—73, Kn. 608, Wasps 42—51, 418—19) 

4. Philoxenos and Amynias (680—92), the former being the katapygon 
of Wasps 84, Eupolis fr. 249 (Poleis) and Phrynichos fr. 49 (Satyroi),?^ 
and the latter mentioned several times in Wasps (74—75, 466, 1267— 
74), at Eupolis fr. 222 (Poleis), and at Kratinos fr. 227 (Seriphioi)?> 


22] cannot agree with Rogers (Clouds xv—xvii) that only the speech of “Right” was 
altered. The debate still continues whether the agon between the logoi was part of the first 
play or an entirely new addition. See Dover, Clouds xc-xciü, and Taplin's recent sugges- 
tion (“Phallology” 93-96) that the avian figures of the “Getty Vase” represent the logoi 
dressed as fighting cocks. See also now the study of the versions of Clouds in Hubbard, 
Mask, whose arguments I shall be discussing in a forthcoming review in EMC. 

23 Storey, “Dating” 18-20. 

24 This seems to be a comedy of the 420s; see Geissler, Chronologie xiii, 35. Inci- 
dentally, Philoxenos is not the father of Eryxis at Frogs 934, as I shall show elsewhere. 

?5]f Amynias is also the creditor of Clouds 31, this part of the prologue is from the 
original version. The suggestion is attractive because of the horsy interests of the family; 
see Davies, Propertied Families 471, and MacDowell, Wasps 139—40. 
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5. Karkinos (1260—61), who with his sons was a favourite target of the 
late 420s (Wasps 1501—end, Peace 781—95, Pherekrates fr. 15 [Agrioi]) 
and was himself a general in the late 430s (Thuc. 2.23.2).26 


Other kömöidoumenoi are not so easily assigned to the 420s or 410s, 
e.g., Kleonymos at 670-76,27 or Antimachos at 1023 (an Antimachos is 
insulted at Ach. 1150ff., but another, or even the same man, occurs at 
Eupolis fr. 134 [Demoi], a comedy of the 410s), or even the sons of 
Hippokrates (1001, from the agon which we might expect to be from the 
later version), who were made fun of as early as the mid-420s (Ar. fr. 116 
[Georgoi]; for the date see frr. 103, 111), also at Eupolis fr. 112 (Demoi), 
and as late as ca. 410 (Ar. fr. 568 [Triphäles]; for the date see frr. 563—64). 

Among the kömöidoumenoi of Clouds we must consider briefly the 
figure of Chairephon. Kopff would want ail references to him to belong 
to the revision, accepting the argument advanced by Dover, that as first 
Clouds is absent from what seems to be a comprehensive entry on 
Chairephon’s. appearance in Old Comedy, derived from a handbook of 
kömöidoumenoi (scholia Plat. Apol. 20e), Chairephon was thus not a 
feature of that version. Kopff, I think, misrepresents what Dover (xcv- 
xcvii) says, since Dover goes on to favour his second possibility, that in 
the original Strepsiades was admitted to the school by Chairephon, and 
thus does not assign all mention of him to the second version. In any 
case Chairephon was a komoidoumenos in his own right in the 420s, at 
Wasps 1412-14, Kratinos fr. 215 (Pytine, at the same festival as the first 
Clouds), Eupolis fr. 253 (Poleis) and fr. 180 (Kolakes, of 421). His lifelong 
association with Sokrates (Plat. Apol. 21a) makes it unlikely that Aris- 
tophanes would have passed over such a target in his play of 423 about 
Sokrates. The most reasonable hypothesis is that Chairephon was men- 
tioned in both versions. 

To these kömöidoumenoi I would add the reference at 5—7 to the 
war and the desertion of slaves and that at 186 to the captured Spartans 
from Pylos as part of the original Clouds, and draw two conclusions 
from this evidence. 

First, several passages in the parts of the comedy not mentioned 
by the hypothesis as especially revised seem to belong to the original 
version. This goes a long way to counter Kopff’s assertion that we must 
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?6O0n Karkinos see Snell, TGFr I 21, 128-31; Davies, Propertied Families 383—85; 
MacDowell, Wasps 326. 
2’On the comic depiction of Kleonymos see Storey, “Blameless Shield.” 
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assume the revision unless proven otherwise, and I agree with Reck- 
ford's summation that the two versions should be considered as 
“mostly identical."?8 

Second, while several passages appear to belong to the original 
version, there are none which must belong to the revision, except in the 
parts that we know to have been substantially revised. In fact in terms 
of the kömöidoumenoi only in the parabasis proper, where a complete 
rewriting has taken place, do we get jokes that must belong to the later 
version (those at Eupolis, Hermippos, and Hyperbolos). In the agon the 
jokes at Antimachos, the sons of Hippokrates, and Hyperbolos could 
belong to either version, and we do not know how much of the agon was 
recast and to what extent. This suggests to me that Aristophanes had 
not yet excised the 420s material from the comedy, nor had he added the 
newly topical jokes for a revision in the 410s. Thus I cannot agree with 
Fisher or Kopff that what we have is a reasonably complete or produc- 
ible version; rather with Whitman I see the second Clouds as only par- 
tially revised, a project undertaken and then abandoned.?? 

Kopff's final point—Aristophanes’ attitude toward Sokrates and 
his purpose in writing Clouds—is such a well-worn topic that I hesitate 
to add one more voice to the clamour, but a few of Kopff's points 
deserve comment. First, there is the danger of a circular argument: 
dating Clouds II after the scandals of 415/4 would make it an anti- 
Sokratic play, and because it is anti-Sokrates, the date after 415/4 is 
confirmed. Neither is a secure assumption, and Birds 1553—64 (from the 
same time as Kopff would place the revised Clouds) is not particularly 
hostile to Sokrates at all. Second, the idea that Pheidippides might 
suggest Alkibiades (and thus direct audience hostility against Sokrates) 
is not really on. The references to Megakles show that the role of the 
son was part of the first version, when Alkibiades was certainly known 
(Ach. 716, frr. 203.6, 224 [Daitales]) but hardly the enfant terrible that 
Kopff would envisage.?? Pheidippides is a comic type, the irresponsible 
and spendthrift young aristocrat; we meet him again as Kallias in Ko- 
lakes, and if any real person is likely to lurk behind Pheidippides, it is 


28Reckford, Aristophanes 394. 

2 Fisher's Clouds is entirely based on the assumption that the play as we have it 
was complete and ready for production; Whitman, Aristophanes 123. 

39 The most recent study of the comic depiction of Alkibiades is Moorton, "Aris- 
tophanes" 345-60, esp. 346—47. For the improbable fantasies of Vickers on this matter see 
Storey, "Dating" 24 n. 90. 
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Kallias not Alkibiades. Aristophanes does not hide his targets behind 
subtle disguises; if Pheidippides were intended to be Alkibiades, we 
(and the audience) would be in no doubt. 

Finally Kopff takes little account of the evidence of Plato's Sym- 
posium and concentrates on the hostile tone which he detects at Apol. 
18c-19c— his citation of Laws 936a is misleading in that this is only a 
possible reference to the Aristophanic caricature of Sokrates. But even 
the mention of Aristophanes in Apology need not be hostile. Heath has 
shown that the tone may be ridicule rather than critical, that is, “the 
charges against me are more worthy of a comic poet than of a serious 
law case.”3! Aristophanes’ easy presence in the gathering of philoso- 

 phers (see Symp. 218b) and the offhand comment of Alkibiades about 
Clouds (221b) suggest that by the time of Symposium Plato bore no 
hostility toward Aristophanes. The ancient sources are full of indigna- 
tion and resentment at the comic portrait of Sokrates, but some see the 
whole thing as fun rather than satire. Plutarch Eth. 10c and Lucian Ha- 
lieus 14, 25 are good examples of a more tempered response. Kopff's 
summation that "Aristophanes is serious, deadly serious" (327) may not 
fit the fun and games of the Dionysia and may attribute to comedy a 
satirical level and purpose that neither poet nor audience may have 
expected.?? 

The implication of Cl. 518—62 is that the motive for the revision of 
Clouds was artistic, that is, the failure of the earlier version and the 
desire to fire one more round in the *war between the poets," the great 
game involving comedian, audience, and competitors. On such a mo- 
tive the revision should be earlier rather than later, closer to the first 
play and to the comedies such as Marikas and Artopolides which pro- 
voked his response. I would maintain that shortly after 420, in the wake 
of Marikas and perhaps of Autolykos, which also seems to carry on the 
"war" (see Eupolis frr. 61, 65), he set out to respond to the lack 
of success of Clouds, fjyobuevoc . . . xoi TAVTINV GOOOTAT’ EYELV TOV 
EUOV XOUDOLOV (CI. 512; see also Wasps 54—66, 1044-45). He may have 
been serious, deadly serious even, but about his comic reputation. If, as 


31 Heath, Political Comedy 9-22. 

- ——--— - 32The political or-personal-seriousness of- Aristophanes.i in his comedy is of-course 
the ret question of modern comic scholarship and certainly beyond the scope of this 
paper. I would call attention to three recent studies which stress the humour and the 
carnival-like atmosphere of the festivals and argue for a less serious view of the come- 
dian: Halliwell, "Satire"; Heath, Political Comedy; and Reckford, Aristophanes. 
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Kopff suggests, after the scandals of 415 he wanted to attack Sokrates 
for his corrupting effect upon the young, he would have been more 
likely to have written a brand new play with a new theme (cf. Knights 
and Wasps, both anti-Kleon plays), not revise a failed comedy nearly a 
decade old.?? 
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THE LACUNA AT ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 1457633 


In Poetics 21, 1457b1-58a7, Aristotle first gives a list of types of 
words and then discusses these in the order of the list. The fourth item 
is »Ööouog, but this is not mentioned at all in the subsequent discussion, 
although Aristotle otherwise keeps to his list of 1457b1—2. As early as 
1548, Francesco Robortello posited a lacuna at 1457b33 between parts 3 
and 5, those on metaphor and coined words, and Vinzenzo Maggi 
(Madius) and later editors have followed him.! As Gudeman remarks 
(ad loc.), it would have been strange if Aristotle had omitted to discuss 
this type, to which he refers again without further explanation in 
1458233 and 1459214, both times after metaphor. We may be sure there- 
fore that at 1457b33 Aristotle examined xóopog and that this discussion 
was left out at some time for whatever reason. 

Scholars do not agree on what Aristotle meant here by xóouoc. 
For instance, Lucas and Janko think of the nomen adiectivum, espe- 
cially the epitheton ornans,? whereas others have come up with different 
interpretations.? But its occurrence in Rhetoric 1408a14 (&àv [. . .] und’ 
Eel vD evterdst OvouatL xj xóouoc) with the example zxótvia ovxh 
strengthens the interpretation “ornament” = epitheton.^ It is true that 
Aristotle also uses &xíOg1ov (Rhet. 1405210, b21, 1406a11ff., 1407b31, 
1408b11) but this term covers for Aristotle “any accessory expression, 
genitival and other qualifications as well as adjectives."5 I add that in 
Rhet. 1408a6—9 Aristotle discusses the use of privative adjectives like 
G&Xvoov (uéAoc) as a means of conferring pomp on style, and he phrases 
this process thus: ¿èx tv oveorjoeov yao &xubpéoovor, “the poets em- 
ploy epithets from negations."6 


! For Robortello's priority I here follow Gudeman, Peri poiétikes 361. Among edi- 
tors who do not accept a lacuna are Vahlen and Gallavotti, ad loc. 

*Lucas, Poetics 205; Janko, Poetics 130—31. 

3E.g., Bywater, Art of Poetry 280-81: "an equivalent synonym, equivalent”; Ro- 
stagni, Poetica 129: “probabilm. intendendo sinomini, sinecdoche, antonomasia, metono- 
mia." Gallavotti, ad loc., interprets kosmos as a term covering the four following types. 

^Bywater's objection that pornia is a glotta is unconvincing. See.also Dupont- Roc 
and Lallot, La poétique 342. 

* Às remarked by M. E. Hubbard in Russell and Winterbottom, Ancient Literary 
Criticism 139 n. 3, 

$Cf. Bonitz, Index 699b37, for more examples. 
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After its first editor, Bruno Snell, Lucas points out that in the so— 
called Theophrastus papyrus, 46—49,” the author first discusses meta- 
phor, then £xí(0£1ov, which is followed by a yet unknown category of 
uevovota, followed in turn by the types of coined words, etc. As Lucas 
says (205), "In the Theophrastus papyrus 46-59... we have com- 
pound and other epithets, o(ónooc at8ov, yovoóc aiyAngi.-Something 
similar may be missing here." But in saying this Lucas shows that be 
has insufficiently exploited both the Theophrastus papyrus and Snell's 
commentary, for he omits to observe that under £xíOsrov the author not 
only discusses the types of epithets mentioned above but also, at the 
end, privative adjectives. This fact helps us to explain why the lacuna at 

- [457033 Came about and to fill in at least the last part of Aristotle's 
discussion of x6opos. 

The text of the papyrus, lines 49—56, runs as follows: 


éxtBetov SE TO uerà xvgiov óvouávov Aeyóusvov, otov olönoos aitov, 
xal x ovoóc aiyAr|eLc. yivetar 68 xal Surdodv xal TOLTAODV xai Kata TO uù 
cuupeQnxóc, ó 51) ovéonotv tives xaXotot, otov tov oaxsoQógov, àon- 
idtrov- TÒ Ó£ voutAobv- Botovoxaonotdxov xai àioregouaopaoodoeyyéc, 
tO dé ui] xavà ouußeßnxös- AnfA}ovv, Gxvegov.8 


Now its author on the whole keeps faithfully to the Aristotelian order: 
the types he discusses are yA@tta (very probably),? wetadood, &ní- 
HETOV, uevovota, NETOLNHEVOV, &ononuévov, ENEXTETOUEVOV, OVYXKE- 
xouuévov, and éEnAXayuévov. He introduces the novel term petovoia, 
not right after metaphor, where we would expect it because of its close 
relations with metaphor,!? but only when he has gone through the types 
which have to do with meaning and will start a discussion of the types 
that are conspicuous because of their form. The best explanation of this 


7Lucas, Poetics, ad loc.; Snell, "Pap. Hamburg 128” = Pack, Literary Texts 1052. 
Text and English translation now appear as Appendix 9 in Fortenbaugh et al., Theo- 
phrastus. The papyrus is dated ca. 200 B.c. 

8“[Men call] epithets that which is used in conjunction with ordinary words, e.g., 
‘blazing’ iron and ‘dazzling’ gold. There is also double and triple [epithet] and [that] in 
respect to what does not apply, which some call ‘privation,’ e.g., [double]: ‘shield—bear- 
ing, Ares-loving'; triple: 'grape-fruit-productive' and 'star-crystal-bright'; and that 


— which is-not in respect to what-does apply: 'footless; unwinged'"-(tr-Fortenbaugh):; ~ : 


? Kyrion will have been mentioned before this, but the papyrus has some parts of 
words only. 

10 Elsewhere I shall discuss the whole text of the papyrus and its authorship. I shall 
argue, e.g., that the Aristotelian notion of metaphor has been split up here into metaphor 
in a restricted sense (metaphora) and metonymy/synecdoche (metousia) respectively. 
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procedure is that the author of the papyrus closely sticks to the Aris- 
totelian order and therefore cannot but place the new term in the first 
slot available. This explanation at the same time confirms the view that 
the Aristotelian xóouoc is equivalent to the papyrus’ Enidetov. 

This passage has at the end the subtype of the “epithet in respect 
to what does not apply,” that is, privative adjectives, as the examples 
show. The addition. "which some call privation" can only be a reference 
to the Aristotelian use of ot&onoıg I mentioned above. When we now 
look at the passage in Poetics 1457b33, we see that the part on metaphor 
(1457b6--33) ends with a discussion of metaphorical expressions such as 
Qi&Anv &otvov for “shield.” We will recall that the same relationship 
between metaphor and privative adjectives was pointed out in Rhet. 
140826 —9. In view of the text of the papyrus it therefore is a reasonable 
supposition that at the end of the part on “ornament” Aristotle re- 
marked that a privative expression could also serve as “ornament” and 
exemplified this use by dıäAnv cotvov. Later a scribe’s eye jumped 
from the first &oiov to the second one, and for this reason the part on 
"ornament" got lost. We have an excellent parallel for this mechanism 
in 1455a14-15, where the Parisinus no longer has the words given in the 
Riccardianus because of saut du méme au méme.!! 

Does the papyrus help us to fill the lacuna to a greater extent? 
Very probably the first examples of the papyrus point to something 
similar in the lacuna, that is, embellishing adjectives. But did Aristotle 
also discuss here compound epithets, as Lucas apparently suggests? If 
he did so, Aristotle would have discussed compound words two times. 
For at the beginning of chapter 21 (1457a30—b1) he had given a short 
section to the types of words which are &zAoov, ÓvrAoUv, ToLmAoUV, 
1T£TOQTÀOUv, and zxoAXazAoUv. He then referred to the large number of 
compound (proper) names in Marseilles and gave some examples, out 
of which only 'Eouoxaixó&Eav0oc has been kept.!? This discussion con- 
cerns compound and other multiple words in general, be they nouns, 


1! Gudeman, Peri poietikes 361, had already given this explanation but did not 
suggest how to supply the lacuna. Dupont-Roc and Lallot, La poétique 342, deny the 
possibility of any paleographical argument. Other occurrences are, e.g., 1450b10 and 
1456b33. 

7Robert, “Bulletin” 203, points out parallels to this name in both Marseilles 
(Kaikos, Poseidermos) and Emporion, one of its colonies (Hermokaikos). For this refer- 
ence I thank my colleague S. R. Slings. Commentators and translators have missed these 
parallels. These prove that Aristotle's example is not an adjective, as Gallavotti, e.g., 
says, nor need it come from a poem like the burlesque Margites, as Bywater and Janko 
suggest. 
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adjectives, or verbs. Now it is quite possible that in the lacuna at 
1457b33 Aristotle again said something about compounding words, in 
this case compound adjectives, in the same way as the author of the 
papyrus seems to have done later in the (very fragmentary) first part and 
again in lines 49-56. However, when looking at the usage of both £&ní- 
Berov and ÓvrAobv in the Rhetoric we observe that in 1405b36—6b5 (cf. 
also 1408b11) Aristotle keeps these terms strictly apart, even in such a 
way that the same word (&vtiuunoc) is called both Enidetov and OutAobv 
and not, for example, an &nidetov óvvAoUv (06b30). Even the discussion 
‚in Rhet. 1404b1ff., esp. lines 26-36, on the differences between poetical 
and prose styles will not sustain the view that compound words were 
referred to in the part on “Ornament.” There Aristotle starts with an 
explicit reference to his discussion of types of nomina in the Poetics and 
then tells which types to use in prose and which not. Standard proper 
words and metaphors are acceptable in prose, but not yA@ttaL xal 
Ow A S6vouata xal xenromuéva. It looks as if Aristotle here mentions 
the first five types of 1457b1—3 and only specifies xóouoc by compound 
adjectives. But other passages in the Rhetoric refute this interpretation, 
as we have seen. On the whole, therefore, I think that in the lacuna 
Aristotle did not discuss compound adjectives but only embellishing 
epithets and privative adjectives. 


DiRK M. SCHENKEVELD 
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ARISTOTLE ON ’ENTEAEXEIA: 
A REPLY TO DANIEL GRAHAM 


Daniel Graham’s recent article “The Etymology of 'EvveAéygia" 
is the work of a good scholar, but it is flawed by a particular blind spot, 
stated right at the beginning. “[Wle are fortunate to know," he says, 
“the philosophical concept which [évteAéyeta] expressed.” True, centu- 
ries—millennia— of philosophical tradition have held that évteAéyeva 
means, as Graham himself thinks it means,! “perfection” or "being 
complete" in the sense of "being at an end”; but as Graham points out 
in the course of the article, Aristotle himself all but gives a derivation 
that appears to make its meaning slightly different from this. Graham 
then rejects this derivation and gives another one which would make 
the word agree with its commonly accepted meaning.? 

In some respects, it is a noble effort, and it has behind it some 
powerful philologists, like Herman Diels, who think more or less along 
the same lines. It is also true that this derivation does skirt a couple of 
problems that earlier philologists faced. Nevertheless, one would think 
that if Aristotle coined the word, it would be more plausible to take the 
word in Aristotle's sense and see if that fit the way he used it better than 
the traditional meaning, and call the tradition wrong rather than the one 
who made up the word in the first place. 

The derivation Graham wishes to reject was given by Kurt von 
Fritz earlier in this century and is “one often endorsed by philosophers, 
though not-by philologists, who follow Diels." The derivation is “from 
Ev (Eaut@) véAoc éyetv, ‘have an end in itself? Von Fritz's suggestion is 
based on a study of Aristotelian philosophical terms which seems to 
imply that Aristotle makes up words out of phrases, and it has the 
advantage of making contact with some of Aristotle's metaphysical 
interests"? 


! Graham, “Etymology” 79. 

2 Similarly in Graham's Two Systems 185. The article is evidently an expansion of 
the point made there. 

* Graham, “Etymology” 75. In n. 9 he cites my article, "The Meaning of ‘Energeia’ 
and 'Entelecheia' in Aristotle," as agreeing with him without being aware of his exposi- 
tion. This is perfectly true; at the time I wrote I did not know that he had said this. In n. 10, 
however, he seems to imply that I think the term means “actualization,” which is not the 
case. 
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He then says that Aristotle himself seems to think that this deriva- 
tion is the correct one, quoting the following passage (which he calls T2) 
in support of this position: “For the £pyov is a véAoc, and the &végysta is 
the Eoyov. Therefore the term évéoyeta derives from £oyov, and it tends 
to mean évteAéyeva.”4 On p. 76, he says, “But since the word roots 
Aristotle produces in T2 appear only in the von Fritz interpretation, 
Aristotle must be confirming that view. Thus we seem to have an argu- 
ment for the correctness of the von Fritz reading from Aristotle's own 
analysis of the term." 

But this presents Graham with the formidable argument that if 
Aristotle himself thought this was the derivation, then how could it not 
be? To handle this, he says (77) that 


Aristotle coined the terms; how could the etymologies not be sound? All 
too easily. The ability to coin words in one's native language is a compe- 
tence based on the internalization of complex transformation rules. But 
the ability to explain those neologisms depends upon a capacity to reason 
logically about a pre-logical skill. Just as one can produce an infinite 
number of grammatically correct utterances without being able to explain 
why they are grammatical, one can coin an infinite number of new words 
without being able to explain why they are correctly formed and meaning- 
ful. 


This is an ingenious way around the difficulty; but I think it con- 
fuses two different things dealing with etymology: knowing whether a 
coined word is well formed, and knowing the components from which 
you formed it. For instance, whoever formed the word "photograph" 
must have known that he formed it from the Greek words for "light" 
and “writing,” but evidently was not aware that, based on the way 
“graph” words are formed, it is the camera that should be called the 
“photograph,” and the picture the “photogram.” “Photograph” is thus 
an ill-formed word. And, in fact, one could present an argument that 
EVTEAEXELG is not a very well-formed Greek word, because it looks too 
much as if it were formed from évteAeyns, which does not exist; but this 
would only say that Aristotle was not aware of misleading possibilities 
in his neologism, not that he did not actually form it from the roots he 
thought he was forming it from. 
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^ Meta. ©.8.1050221-23. The Greek here says "tends toward" (synteinei), which 
does not necessarily imply "tends to mean," but that is not quite relevant at the moment. 
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And when you think about it, how could a person form a com- 
pound word and not know what he put it together from? Imagine the 
people who coined “laser” not realizing that it was an acronym from 
“light amplification by stimulated emission of radiation.” How could 
they have put the word together? That part of forming a word cannot be 
unconscious. 

So the particular thing that Graham wants Aristotle to be unaware 
of as he was making up his word is, it would seem, the one thing that it 
would be psychologically impossible to be unaware of. This presents a 
serious obstacle to his view. 

But there are others. Graham says (79) that the word was formed 
from évveA Oc £xevv because “surely it is the state of being complete that 
Aristotle wants to stress in his semantic contrast to the activity of évéo- 
yera.” Here it can be seen that it is the a priori supposition that the word 
has to mean "being complete" as opposed to "having the end inside" 
that tips the scales. It might very well be that, philosophically speaking, 
Aristotle wanted a static rather than an active word; but "having the 
end within" is just as static as "being complete" in the sense of "being 
at the end." 

Further, if évteAéyera means “being at the end,” we then run into 
the further problem of why Aristotle would coin a new and (everyone 
admits) awkward expression to mean the same thing as other words that 
were already in Greek—and which he often used himself. He used 
TeAeiwua once; teAgiwc three times, teAety four, veAevótnc five, Tekei- 
WOLG six, TEAEWG twelve, teAeuty fifty-four, veAevvaítoc ninety-eight, 
and t£\eıog 198 times. Considering that £vveAéy eia (with its rather awk- 
ward dative form évteAexeta as the substitute for an adjective or ad- 
verb) appears in his writings only 138 times, it seems odd that he would 
have felt the need for a new word which was indistinguishable in mean- 
ing from words he used more than twice as often.5 

But there are still other problems: for instance, the fact that, in 
spite of all the words dealing with “completeness” Aristotle employed, 
he never once used the word évveAóc, which Graham says he actually 
formed évteAéyera from—and, as Graham points out (79n.), he only 
used the adjective £vveAr|c once (though this is where Diels thinks he got 


‘These counts are from TLG. Depending on whether unauthentic works are in- 
cluded or not and which variants one accepts, etc., results will vary somewhat. The point 
here is not the exact numbers, but that Aristotle was very familiar with a large number of 
words meaning “completeness.” 
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£vre\&yeıa). Why make up a word from something that is not part of 
your vocabulary, when you have half a dozen words familiar to you to 
form it from? 

Not only that, but if évteAéyera means “the state of being com- 
plete,” it clearly means it not as “the state of being full” (as the Latin 
basis of “complete” would connote), but as “the state of being at the 
end," because of the téAoc in its root. But if this is so, what could 
Aristotle be trying to say in Physics 8.5, 257b6—9, in his assertion that 
“movement is an incomplete (AdteAng) evteAéyera” ? This interpretation 
of évteAéyera makes him say that movement is a "state of being at the 
end which is not at the end.” An "incomplete" being-at-an-end in 
English masks what in Greek is an oxymoron at best; it would be the 
equivalent of saying a "nonterminal termination." It is one thing to be 
nearly or not quite at the end; but you cannot be at the end as not at the 


end. This is even worse than being “incompletely complete," as op- 


posed to "not quite complete." 
Nor does it really make sense for Aristotle to say, 


For example, what does not exist can be thought of and desired, but 
cannot be in motion. This is because these things would then be internally 
active [évegysia], though [as nonexistent] they are not internally active. 
That is, some nonexistent beings exist potentially; but they don't exist 
because they are not in £vveAéyeua, 


when he has asserted several times (using either £vveAéyeia or EvEOyELa) 
that motions are incomplete. What Graham says Aristotle “surely” 
means by the term now makes him say that nonbeings can be desired 
but not in motion, because as nonbeings they are potential but not 
complete— when he has said that as in motion they are not complete, 
either. I do not see how any sense could be made out of this. 

So Graham's derivation and the traditional interpretation of èv- 
TEerEXELO create serious problems with the apparent coherence of Aris- 
totle's thought. Does von Fritz's derivation and its meaning of *having 
the end within" circumvent these difficulties? 

First, let us consider Aristotle's possible reason for forming a new 
word. As background, it should be noted that he was not especially 


e -— - ——— [me 
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6 Meta. ©.3.1047a30—b2. Motions are also called “incomplete” in Ph. 3.2.201b27- 
202a3; De An. 2.5.417al4—17, 3.7.431a1—7; Meta. ©.6.1048b28--35, K.9.1066a18—26. 
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given to coining neologisms." Nevertheless, the other correlative of 
SUVaULG, EVEOyELA, was also a coinage, and one made very early in his 
philosophical life, in the Protrepticus.® Without going into detail in that 
passage (which is too long to quote), it is clear that what he was looking 
for was what the Scholastics would later call “immanent activity," char- 
acteristic of living beings. He gives souetv as a kind of synonym, but it 
will not do, because he also wants to include maoyevv in its meaning. He 
gives x ote, but this implies a “making,” which he wants to avoid. 
He gives xorjo9ot, as in “using” a faculty, but this does not stress 
"being active." And he even gives égyov as the correlative of the noun; 
but of course this can mean the “thing done" as well as the “doing.” In 
short he shows that there is no word that precisely means "being inter- 
nally active" in the broadest possible sense; and so he made up the 
word from the rare active form of £oyóCeo00:; but instead of calling the 
noun éveoyia, as one would expect, he said évéoyeta, to preclude the 
possibility that anyone would think that it was formed from &£veoyoög, 
and meant "effectiveness" and not "being internally active."? 

What the passage indicates for our purposes is two things: (1) 
Aristotle was very careful in his formation of a neologism—as one 
would expect from a person who stressed subtle differences in lan- 
guage; and (2) there was no word in Greek that expressed what he 
wanted without having misleading implications. 

Now then, after Aristotle broke with Plato's view of subsistent 
Forms, he was looking for a way to "instantiate" them, as they say 
today He hit upon the fact that óovajuc has two meanings, that of 
“power” and “ability to be," and developed a theory of being “in po- 
tency" in the sense of "being deprived" of the Form in question. In this 
view, something which was "potentially" something else /acked or did 
not possess that something else; and it then directed itself toward that 
possession as its end. Thus the Form became its end. 


? Words central to his thought are generally such common words as physis, eidos, 
morphe, hyle, ousia, and even dynamis, the correlative of the two neologisms for “act.” 

8 Ross, fr. 14, pp. 49—50. 

?Graham, Two Systems 168, thinks that it was formed from energos and that the 
verb energein was formed also from the adjective. But this would still make the noun 
energia. It makes much more sense to see the noun as formed from the verb, not the 
adjective, since its very form pictures the verb and not the adjective, not to mention the 
fact that the adjective's meaning is misleading, since its force is almost exactly that of our 
English expression “what works,” in the sense of what works in the object acted on, not 
what is working in the agent. 
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Hence the meaning of the correlative of ĝúvauıc as “lacking” the 
Form or end would have to be that of possessing the Form, not that of 
being at the end. But there is no word in Greek which means “possess- 
ing the end”; and so Aristotle again would have to invent one, whose 
prima facie etymology would mean just this: that is, £v, “internal,” by 
analogy with the év in Ev&oysıa, véAoc, "end," éyetv, “to have," with 
the noun ending in -eıa by further analogy with &véoyeia from &vgoyeiv. 
Thus there is a good reason why Aristotle would form a neologism, and 
why it would have this particular derivation. 

As to this derivation's fitting the texts better than the traditional 
meaning, it makes sense to say that motion is an incomplete internaliza- 
tion-of an end, if it is precisely what the being is doing to get the end 
inside it, and it has so far only partially succeeded. A thing cannot be at 
the end as not at the end, but an end (a Form) can be only partially 
internalized. 

And in the last sentence of the quotation above— "That is, some 
nonexistent beings exist potentially; but they do not exist because they 
do not have their ends within them"—the passage ceases to be enigma- 
tic with this meaning for évteAéyera. The whole passage says that non- 
beings (which, of course, are inactive) can be desired, but not in mo- 
tion, because to be in motion you have to be internally active; and 
potential beings do not exist as such because the end in question (the 
form, by which they are what they are) is not within them. 

Of course, when they are moving the end is partially inside them, 
as a growing boy shows some of the characteristics of his future man- 
hood; but it can be seen in this case that as potentially and not yet 
actively a man, he does not yet exist as a man, precisely because what— 
it-is-to-be-a-man is not within him. He exists, however, because he is 
internally active and, in fact, performing the internal activity of growing 
or becoming a man. 

Thus it seems that the derivation Graham admits that Aristotle 
himself gives makes his thought coherent, and the meaning that comes. 
from Graham's derivation and the one traditionally given to the word 
reduces him to conundrums. 

Many other passages, in fact, light up once one takes “internal 
activity" for évégyera and “having the end within” for £vveAéxeia. But 


this is not the-place to pursue the matter further; because there are too 


many other fascinating complications one would have to go through to 
do justice to the subject— such as that for every instance of £vreAéy sia, 
there is an instance of évéoye.a in what is apparently exactly the same 
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sense, and that Aristotle defined &v£pysıa using a set of examples, 
stressing that the true meaning can only come through grasping the 
examples, but in another book defined “being not in potency" using 
évteAéyera and the same examples.!9 

Suffice it for purposes of this discussion that Graham’s analysis, 
which is perhaps the best attempt so far to justify the traditional sense 
of the term, is by no means the last word on the subject of évteAéyeua. 


GEORGE A. BLAIR 
THOMAS MORE COLLEGE 
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I^ To confront all the facets of the issue really requires a whole book. I have 
recently given such a treatment in Blair, ’Ev&oyeıa and ’Evtedéxeva. To see what a mine- 
field this subject is, cf. Colubaritsis, “La notion de entelecheia dans la Métaphysique.” 
He did a far-ranging study of Aristotle’s use of the term, including its relation to energeia, 
concluding that each word meant sometimes “activity” and sometimes “completeness” 
(or even “having the end within”). But when all is said and done, he leaves us with the 
conundrum of Aristotle’s needing something precise to express two senses of the opposite 
of dynamis, coining two different words—and then giving each of the words both mean- 
ings. 
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WAS THE ATHENIAN EKKLESIA 
CONVENED ACCORDING TO THE FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
OR THE BOULEUTIC CALENDAR? 


The scholion on Demosthenes 24.20 is the only source in which it 
is explicitly! stated that ekklésia synklétos was an extra meeting of the 
assembly and not just one of the ordinary sessions summoned in a 
special way: that is, with shorter notice than usual and/or by a decree of 
the council or the people, not simply by the prytaneis on their own 
initiative. The scholion runs as follows: xata& unva vosic ExxdAnotac 
EMOLOUVTO . . . HAV ei un Goa &véryxm vic natéEAABE xoAéuov, Mote xal 
negl Exe(vou GAAnV éxxdAnotav roroa mÀéov TÜV dovuoufvov. xai 
Eylvero t| mot EvÖcxätn tov unvóc, ń 68 Óguvéoa negi tv cixdda, ñ 
dé TELTN negi THV TOLAXOOTHV.2 

In a number of studies I have maintained that the information 
provided by the scholiast is wrong or, at best, anachronistic.? It is cer- 
tainly wrong for the period of ten phylai, when the Athenians sum- 
moned four meetings in a prytany and not three in a month; if the 
scholion can be trusted it must bear on the period of the twelve phylai, 
when a prytany (in an ordinary year) was—more or less—concurrent 
with a month. 

In two recent articles, however, Edward Harris has argued that the 
scholion should be trusted, not only for the period of twelve tribes, but 
even for the period from ca. 360 (the first attestation of a dated meeting 
of the Assembly) to 307/6 (when the ten tribes were changed into 
twelve). In the first article he discusses the scholion in connection with 
the other evidence we have for ekklésiai synklétoi.4 In the second he 
provides us with an extremely valuable study of meetings of the ekklesia 


| Implicitly Harpokration s.v. ovyxAntos éxxAnola seems to hold the same view, 
but cf. Hansen, Ecclesia II 180. Harpokration’s note is repeated in Suda and Etym. Magn. 
s.v. obyuAntos. Cf. also Poll. 8.116. 

?Dilts no. 53, p. 325. See also schol. Dem. 19.123 (Dilts nos. 263a, 263b, p. 49); 
schol. Aeschin. 1.60; Phot. s.v. xvoía éxxAnata; schol. Ar. Ach. 19. 

3See Hansen, "How Often Did the Athenian Ecclesia Meet" (Ecclesia Y 35—72), 
"ExxÀnoia LbyxAntos in Hellenistic Athens" (I 73-81), "The Number of Ecclesiai in 
Fourth-Century Athens" (Ecclesia II 167-73, with E. Mitchel), and “How Often Did the 
Athenian Ekklesia Meet? A Reply" (II 177-94). 

^Harris, "How Often." 
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dated according to the festival calendar. He has collected the evidence 
(mainly epigraphical) and asserts that even for the period of the ten 
tribes, most assemblies were held around the 11th, 20th, and 30th day of 
a month. He concludes: 


? 

The normal schedule of regular meetings of the Assembly was obviously 
dictated in both periods by the festival calendar. . . . Since the Assembly 
had to hold forty regular meetings during the year in the period of the ten 
tribes, and probably thirty-six a year in the period of the twelve tribes, 
there had to be a meeting about once every ten days. . . . Our examina- 
tion of the evidence, both epigraphical and literary, has revealed that the 
information about the normal schedule of Assembly meetings found in 
the scholium on Dem. 24.20 is accurate for the period of the ten tribes 
beginning at the latest around 360 and also for the period of the twelve 
tribes. . .. Whatever [the scholiast's] source, his information is clearly 
reliable. And that ought also to apply to his statement that the Athenians 
normally held three meetings of the Assembly each month, but might in 
emergency circumstances hold an extra meeting.$ 


Harris's conclusion does not tally with Arist. Ath. Pol. 43.3, oi d& 
MOVTAVEVOVTES . . . GUVAYOUOLV .. . TOV STMOV TETQÓXLG vig xouta- 
vetac &xáovnc. Here we are told that the prytaneis have to summon the 
people four times in a prytany (and not three times in a month), and 
later in the same chapter (43.4—6) Aristotle describes the agenda for 
each of the four meetings to be held in a prytany. 

In one section Harris acknowledges the discrepancy between the 
scholion on Dem. 24.20 and Arist. Ath. Pol. 43.3 and asks: “but what 
about the period of the ten tribes when a prytany was longer than a 
month and when there must have been four months in which there were 
more than three regular meetings?” His only answer to this question is 
to point out that the evidence of the dated decrees of the period 360—306 
indicates that even during the period of the ten tribes, meetings clus- 
tered around the lith, the 20th, and the 30th day of the month.’ But 
since that answer does not remove but only reinforces the discrepancy 
between Ath. Pol. 43.3 and the scholion, I must repeat the question and 
answer it myself: according to the scholiast’s view, the first four ek- 
klésiai in the year must have been held on Hekatombaion 11, ca. 20, ca. 








5Harris, “When.” 
6 Harris, "When" 340—41. 
7 Harris, "When" 336-39. 
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30 and on Metageitnion 11; but the first prytany must have ended, inan 
ordinary year, on Metageitnion 6 or 7, and, in an intercalary year, on 
Metageitnion 9 or 10.8 A similar problem must have occurred three 
more times in the course of the year. So, if we follow the scholion (and 
Harris) we will have to reject the information given at Ath. Pol. 43.3, and 
I do not like to sacrifice Aristotle's (or his pupil's) evidence about con- 
temporary matters in order to vindicate the reliability of a scholion on 
Demosthenes. 

As stated above, Harris's only answer is that the scholion is sup- 
ported by the evidence of dated decrees. He has meticulously listed the 
decrees which date meetings of the Assembly according to the festival 
calendar and discovered that even for the period of the ten tribes, meet- 
ings of the ekklésia tend to fall around the 10th, the 20th, and the 30th of 
a month. 

I have two objections. (D The pattern he has found does not war- 
rant his conclusion: from the fact that most meetings of the Assembly 
fell on certain days of the month it does not follow that the ekklesia was 
summoned according to the festival calendar, not according to the 
bouleutic calendar. (2) He has omitted a discussion of all the decrees 
which state the day of the prytany without referring to the day of the 
month. In order to substantiate my objections I will have to give a brief 
survey of how the Athenians dated their decrees, or rather the assem- 
blies in which the decrees were passed. 

Athenian laws and decrees of the late fifth century and early 
fourth recorded the year, the prytany, and, sometimes, the number of 
the prytany; cf., e.g., JG IP 43.1—5, ¿mì Navowíxo Gexovrog. Kakà- 
Bios Knovoodoóvtoc Ilaaviets Eyoanuätevev. En ths Inno8wvriöols 
EBS]duns movtavetac. dote. ... But no law or decree offered any 
information about the day on which the decision was made, or rather 
the version published on stone had no date recorded, whereas the ver- 
sion kept in the Metroön probably had (cf. below). But from ca. 370 the 
Athenians began, in the published version of the decrees of the people, 
to specify the date of the ekklesia in which the decree had been pro- 


8[ follow the generally accepted view that the first prytany had thirty-six days in an 
ordinary year and thirty-nine in an intercalary year. In both types of year the month 
Hekatombaion would have either twenty-nine or thirty days; cf. Pritchett and Neuge- 
bauer, Calendars 112; Meritt, Year 9. Thus the four equations are Pryt. II.1 = Metageit- 
nion 8 (ordinary year, hollow month), Metageitnion 7 (ordinary year, full month), Meta- 
geitnion 11 (intercalary year, hollow month), Metageitnion 10 (intercalary year, full month). 
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posed and carried: cf., e.g., IG IP 105.1—5, [imi vfjz Alavridog EBööung 
slovravleiac, Móoxoc Kudaßnvareds éyoap]udteve [devrioa (?) xal 
TOLAXOOTYHL Ag xoulvaveío[g vov mxooéópov &xewünéiie ...]. For 
about a generation the only date recorded, if any, was the day of the 
prytany; and what started as an optional piece of information in the 
preamble became more and more regular, so that, from ca. 350, most 
decrees of the people stated the prytany date of the ekklesia in ques- 
tion.? Around ca. 340 the preambles of the decrees of the people be- 
came even more elaborate and specific: it became common to record 
the type of meeting (ekklésia or ekklésia kyria), and the day of the month 
was added to the day of the prytany, so that meetings of the ekklesia 
- — were from now on dated both according to the bouleutic calendar and 
according to the festival calendar. This form of dating is first attested in 
341/40,!? and the first attestation of what for centuries became the stan- 
dard formula is found in a decree of 338/7: IG II? 237.1-4, [èm thc 
Ilavétovidos ó]e[x]ó[vnc] alouta]vetas, fi d[Ouszog ’Avtpruov 
Eioeoidys £yo]ou[uó]vevev, Qaoyn[AL@voc óegvvéoou POivovtos, Exrtnlı 
[vij]c toutavetas. TÄ[v 1oo£óoov é|xevyrioiGev. . . . Inca. 335 the dou- 
ble date became a fixed element in the preambles of popular decrees, 
and thereafter we find not one single unquestionable example of a de- 
cree that follows the old style and records the prytany date only.!! On 
the other hand, it is worth noting that the new form of dating according 
to the festival calendar never replaced the prytany date. In the period of 
the ten phylai I have found only four decrees that record the day and the 
month but not the number of prytany and the day of the prytany.'? 


?Some decrees, however, are still left without any indication of the day on which 
they were passed: IG II? 206, 208, 209, 212, 213, 215, 218; Hesperia 8 (1939) 5-12 no. 3, 43 
(1974) 322-24 no. 3. Other possible examples are /G II? 207, 214, 227, 248; Hesperia 29 
(1960) 1-2 no. 2; SEG 21.241. On IG II? 216 cf. SEG 14.47; on IG II? 219 cf. Hesperia 8 
(1939) 172 —73 no. 3. The latest secure occurrence of an undated preamble is JG II? 337.26 — 
33, passed in 333/2. 
107G T]? 229.4--5. Cf. Henry, Prescripts 37. 
I! Cf. Table 1, notes b and c. 
12(1) IG II? 335 = Schwenk no. 23 (334/3). The preambles of IG II? 405 (see SEG 
21.275 [Schwenk no. 24]) and JG II? 414a (see SEG 21.276 [Schwenk no. 25]), both sup- 
posed to be passed in the same meeting, are completely restored. (2) Hesperia 9 (1940) 
.327-28 no. 36 (see SEG 35.67 [Schwenk no. 19]) (335/4). (3) IG II? 454 (308/7), heavily 


restored (cf. SEG 21.293 = Dow, Hesperia 32 [1963] 350, where the text is restored with a 
shorter line and dated 324/3). (4) AJP 61 (1940) 358 (339/8). This decree, long known only 
from a transcript and believed to be a forgery, is now generally accepted after a squeeze of 
it was found. It is, however, highly anomalous: in addition to recording the festival calen- 
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If Harris were right in his view that ekklésiai were summoned 
according to the day of the month but not according to the day of the 
prytany, we should expect the day of the month to have been recorded 
first and the prytany date either later or not at all. That the Athenians 
went on recording the prytany date for about thirty years before they 
even thought of recording the day of the month shows conclusively that, 
officially, it was the prytany date that mattered, not the date according 
to the festival calendar. Table 1 lists the decrees that record the prytany 
date without the festival calendar date. 

In addition to the decrees listed here there is one more attestation 
of a preamble that records the prytany calendar date without the festi- 
val calendar date: an unpublished fragment of a decree proposed and 
carried by Alkibiades in 422/1 and republished in ca. 403.!3 Between the 
standard formulae “in the archonship of Alkaios” (line 3) and “decided 
by the council and the people” (line 5) we find the date: “on the 19th day 
of the prytany" (line 4). Why this isolated reference to a prytany date 
some thirty to fifty years before the Athenians began to date their popu- 
lar decrees by the day? The republication must have been based on a 
text which included the prytany calendar date, probably the text filed in 
the public archive in the Metroón.1^ If this explanation is on the right 
lines, it follows that the texts of popular decrees filed in the Metroón 
regularly included a reference to the day on which the decision was 
made, but that this piece of information was not recorded in the copies 
published on stone until after ca. 370. 

Such an interpretation is in fact supported by Diokles' law passed 
in ca. 403 and quoted by Demosthenes at 24.42: AvoxAfjc einev. tots 
vóuouc... toUg... ner’ EoxAs(ónv tedevrag xal rò Aoınöv "uOsgué- 
vous xvoíouc civar And Ths hutoas fic Exaotos éxéOn, WAT e tw nood- 
véyoantat xoóvoc Övrva Sei Goxelv. Exryodwpar SE toig UHEV vov XEL- 
UEVOLS TOV yoauuatéa Ths BOVANG toráxovta NUEEWV. TO SE Aovtóv, Gc 


dar date without any reference to the prytany calendar, the prescript strangely omits the 
name of the proposer, and the proedros is recorded without demotikon and, what is 
worse, with patronymikon, cf. Hansen, "Decree of 347/6” 77 n. 5, 79. 

13 To be published by P. Matthiou. The only published reference so far appears in 
Develin, Officials 429. Part of a decree of ca. 403 is found in a modern house at the top of 
Odos Thrasyllou, southeast of the Acropolis. 

I^Cf. also the honours for Lykourgos. The republication of the decree on stone UG 
II? 457) has no date at all, but Plut. Mor 852A records both the tribe and the number of the 
prytany (Avuoxiöog éxtys) but not the day of the prytany. The presumption is that the 
original in the Metroön had both the prytany date and the festival calendar date. 
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TABLE 1. Decrees that record the prytany date without the festival calendar date 


Source (date B.C.) 


IG IP: 


105.3—4 
(368/7?) 
109.5 
(363/2) 
1167-8 
(361/60) 
117.4-5 
(361/60) 
]118.1-2 ` 
(364/3 or 359/8?) 
123.4—5 
(357/6) 
127.5 
(356/5) 
130.5 
(355/4) 
172.1 
(ante 3353/2) 
205.5—6 
(351/50) 
219.5-6 
(345/4) 
220.1-2 
(344/3) 
220.26 —27 
(345/4) 
224.4 
(343/2) 
225.2 
(343/2) 
228.3-4 
(341/40) 


Day of Prytany 


32, 34, 35, or 37 
30 


12 


11 

3 
3, 4, or § 
26 
16 or 21 
16 or 21 
10 

4 

4 


29 


References? 


IG IP 523; SEG 14.46, 32.58 


SEG 32.63; Whitehead in AHB 3 
(1989) 102—7 


SEG 22.88, 24.85 
SEG 32.67 
SEG 14.51 


Hesperia 8 (1939) 172-73; SEG 
32.76 


Osborne D15 


Source: Hansen, "When did the Athenian Ecclesia Meet?" CINE I 82-102, 
esp. the list of dated decrees, 90—93). 


 *References to Meritt, Osborne, and Pritchett and Neugebauer are to the works 
given in full in the Bibliography. 
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TABLE 1 (cont’d) 
Source (date B.C.) Day of Prytany . References? 


IG IP (cont’d): 
229.4—5 37 addenda; Pritchett & 
(341/40) Neugebauer 43, Meritt 73 
231.4 11 
(340/39) 
233.2 8 
(340/39) 
332.4-5 223 Pritchett & Neugebauer 44-45; 
(353/27) Schwenk no. 20 
366.4—5 16 Schwenk no. 80° 
(366/5?) 
545.2 ? 
(post 333/2) 
800.4 ? SEG 21.289¢ 
(326/5?) 


Hesperia: 


8 (1939) 12-17 29 
(357/6) 

26 (1957) 231-33 36 SEG 17.19 
(362-55) 

40 (1971) 183-86 30 4- 2 
(post 333/2) 


>The decree was passed in the archonship of Kephisodoros, i.e., either in 366/5 or 
in 323/2. Because of the letter forms Kirchner and Schwenk prefer the later year, but two 
of the formulae strongly support the year 366/5. (1) The latest indubitable attestations of a 
prytany date without a festival calendar date are JG II? 231 and 233, both passed in 340/39, 
(2) In IG II? 366 the name of the proposer is recorded without patronymic and demotic, 
but after 354/3 a proposer of a decree of the people is invariably given his full name with 
patronymic and demotic added; see Hansen Ecclesia II 125-26 with n. 6. On the other 
hand, it is universally agreed that the inscription is a privately published text, summary in 
form. Thus it need not follow any official rules. 

eLine 5 runs: [...... 214 uox ] &xxAnola. The formula to be expected before 
éxxAnota is (invariably) the prytany date. The line is non-stoichedon, about twenty-nine 
letters, and, e.g., ter&orm. or réunit or Evdexatnt tis movtavetag would fill the missing 
part of the line perfectly. On the other hand, it is unexpected, in 326/5, to find the prytany 
date recorded without any mention of the festival calendar date. 

dAs with JG II? 800, I am rather uneasy about a restoration which combines a 
prytany date without a festival calendar date (not attested after 340/39) with a list of 
symproedroi (not attested before 333/2). 
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àv vUyX&vn YOCMPATEVOV, Roocyoodéro zagaxoiua TOV vóuov HÚ- 
oiov £i vau And ts fjuéoag ts &véOr. Like the decrees, the extant laws 
published on stone do not record the day on which they were passed 
until much later (and never do it consistently),!> but it is obvious from 
Diokles' law that laws passed after the archonship of Eukleides and 
filed in the archive must have recorded the day on which the nomothetai 
had made the decision.!6 Combining the unpublished fragment of Al- 
kibiades' decree with Diokles' law, we must infer that both the laws and 
the decrees filed in the Metroón were dated by the number and day of 
the prytany long before it became regular to date the copies published 
on stone. 

A. passage. in Aischines 2, however, shows that the festival calen- 
dar date too was recorded in the texts filed in the archive at least several 
years before it was added to the preambles of the copies published on 
stone: 


xGAALOTOV yàg, olua, TOGyUa xal YONOLUMTATOV xoig StaBarAopéevoLs 
mao’ uiv yiyvetar. xai yào Tos xoóvovc xai và Whdtouata xai toU 
&xupnbotoavrag Ev toic Snpootots yoduuacı TOV Artavra xoóvov mvAdt- 
tere... (91)... Ob uövov Tolvuv Steteipapev tàs Aoustäg Tjuéooc toU 
unvös, GAAG Movvıyıavog EEweurjoauev. xai tovtov tv BovANv mág- 
tvoa tyiv zxaoéEouat. Eotı yao adtis whdtopa, 6 xekever Amevan voc 
motopets ml tots ðoxovg xai poi Aéye TO ths Boving Whdiova. WH- 
PIIMA. xoocaváyvoOL 97] xai tov yodvov, dotis Av. XPONOZ. &xoú- 
ete, Ot, Movuviyidvos Eynoio@n toity tevauévov. (2.89—91) 


Aischines is discussing the year 347/6, but the earliest extant preamble 
with a festival calendar date is, as mentioned above, a decree of 341/40. 
William West's lucid discussion of the Aischines passage concludes: 
"In short, it is entirely possible that the dates of decrees (by lunar 
month and day) were always recorded in the prescripts of archival 
copies, from at least the late fifth century at the time the central archive 
was founded. The recording of the date would establish a basis for filing 
the decrees by dates as well as keying them to the conciliar calendar." 17 

I agree with West's main point, that dates were probably used for 


15 SEG 26.72 (375/4, no date by the day); Agora I 7495 (unpublished) (354/3, 7th day 
~ of pryt. Antiochis); 7G II? 140 (353/2, 21st day of pryt. Pandionis); SEG 12.87 (337/6, no 
date by the day); SEG 18.13 (336/4, apparently no date by the day); JG II? 333 (335/4, 6 
Skir., no prytany calendar date). 

!6 Hansen, “Diokles’ Law” 71. 

17 West, “Public Archives" 537. 
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filing the decrees; but I believe that it was the prytany date that was 
used, not only in the beginning of the fourth century, when it is the only 
one referred to (cf. the republication of Alkibiades’ decree and the 
numerous prescripts, from ca. 370 and to ca. 340, which record the 
prytany date), but also in the second half of the century, when the 
festival calendar date was added. I base my view on the following obser- 
vation. After ca. 340, most preambles of laws and decrees provide us 
with four pieces of information about the date: the name of the month, 
the day of the month, the number of the prytany, and the day of the 
prytany. But quite a few prescripts record the day of the month com- 
bined with the number and day of the prytany, but give no information 
about the name of the month (cf., e.g., JG II? 360.1—4, êm’ 'AvuwxA£ovg 
&oxovvoc exi ing Aldetyog néuntyns moutavetas, Tju Avrıdav Kooot- 
pov ’EAevoi tyoapydtevev. Evöexätn. TETÄETN Kal TOLAXOOTHL TÄS 
moutavetas. Conversely, there is no example of a decree that records 
the name and day of the month combined with the day of the prytany 
but without any mention of the number of the prytany. Thus if one of the 
two dates is defective, it is always the festival calendar date that is 
lacking, not the prytany date. The inference is that the prytany date was 
the more important of the two and must have been used for the filing of 
the decrees even after the festival calendar date was added. Table 2 lists 
the preambles that omit the name of the month. 

Thus the epigraphical evidence supports the information given at 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 43.3: the Athenians convened their Assembly according 
to the prytany calendar, not the festival calendar, and we must conclude 
that the scholion on Dem. 24.20, if it is trustworthy, informs us about 
the Hellenistic period, when the month was more or less coextensive 
with the prytany, but not about the period of the ten phylai, when the 
bouleutic and the festival calendars coincided the first thirty days of 
every year, but not the remaining 324 or 325 days. 

But if the Assembly was summoned and its decrees were filed in 
accordance with the prytany calendar, we will have to answer two other 
questions. (1) Why did the Athenians, from the 340s, add the festival 
calendar date to the prytany date? And why did the orators invariably 
refer to the festival calendar dates of the decrees they quoted or para- 
phrased? (2) Why did the Athenians show such a marked preference for 
convening meetings of the ekklésia on certain days of the month, 
namely the 11th and the 29th or 30th, whereas there is no similar prefer- 
ence for any particular day of the prytany?!8 


18See Hansen, Ecclesia Y 87. 
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TABLE 2. Preambles that omit the name of the month 


Source (date 8.c.) Festival Bouleutic calendar date 
IG IP: 
229.4—5 30 1:37 
(341/40) 
330.3 30 III.17 
(335/4) 
330.48 30 X.37 
(336/5) 
331.3-4 30 X.34 or 35 or 36 
(335/4) 
348.2-3 13-9 VIII.3-—7 
(331/30) 
| 354,5-6 -` 30 Vil.? 
(328/7) 
356.5-7 29 IV.26 
(327/6) 
357.5-6 30 fat 
(327/6) 
360.3—4 11 V.34 
(325/4) 
383b.6-7 + add. 29 IIL.10 (SEG 21.305) 
(320/19) 
449.2—3 18 VI.6 (?) 
(ante 318/7) 
IG VII: 
4252.5—6 11 IX.232 
Hesperia: 
7 (1938) 291-92 2 X.32 (SEG 16.52)» 
(339/8) 


2 Passed on the same day as JG VII 4253, where the name of the month (Thargelion) 
is duly recorded. 

bThe first four lines of the inscription (the preamble) are non-stoichedon and have 
forty-one to forty-three letters. In lines 2-3 the editor, Schweigert, restored . . . éyoap- 
uältevev Zxigobooouovoc? 5s]uxégat xai vovaxootij tys woutavelas. But to record the 
name of the month without the day of the month seems to have happened only in cases 
where the day of the month coincided with the day of the prytany, as, for example, in IG 
II? 365.3—4, ‘ExatopBardvog Evderärm, tis teutavetac; cf. also JG II? 451. It is much 
more reasonable to suppose that the missing part of the line recorded the day of the month 
without mentioning the name (see the other preambles listed here). There can be no doubt 
about the prytany date, X.32. The perfect equations are: Skir. 24 (if the year was interca- 
lary) or Skir. 26-27 (if the year was ordinary). Given the slight variations that are so 
frequently attested, any day between 23 and 28 will fit, and we can choose between the 
following restorations to fill the missing thirteen to fifteen letters: óy8ónt. pOivovtos 
(the 23rd, fifteen letters), É«vrj POivovtos (the 25th, fourteen letters), &xvr uev einddag 
(the 25th, fifteen letters), and toit $Oívovroc (the 28th, fifteen letters). 
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(1) The festival calendar was the one with which every citizen was 
familiar, whereas the bouleutic calendar was an innovation, created 
either in ca. 507 or in 461 (see below), reformed in 408 (?), and used 
exclusively for the running of the boule and the ekklesia. Thus whereas 
everybody would have an idea of when it was the 16th of Pyanopsion, 
nobody (except the prytaneis themselves) would offhand recognize the 
33rd day of the 3rd prytany.!? 

An obvious parallel is the modern system of numbered weeks 
(adopted in Germany and other continental countries though virtually 
unknown in the United Kingdom and in the United States), whereby it 
has become customary to announce that an annual meeting will be held 
in, say, “week 35." Such a date does not mean very much even to those 
who are summoned to the meeting, but if they check their diaries, they 
will learn that in 1992 week 35 is the week running from the 24th to the 
30th of August. In most cases summonses to such meetings are given a 
double date: “In 1992 the annual meeting of will be held in week 
35, August 24-28.” I believe that the double dating of Athenian ekklesiai 
is an analogous case: assemblies were summoned according to the offi- 
cial, but artificial, bouleutic calendar. When, ca. 370, a date was added 
to the preamble of decrees of the people it was, of course, the prytany 
date that was recorded, but since the Athenians had all their other 
activities structured according to the festival calendar, they found it 
convenient, after a generation or so, when preambles of decrees be- 
came more elaborate, to add the day of the month to the day of the 
prytany. Sometimes it was felt that it was enough to state the day of the 
month, since the name of the month would be obvious to those who had 
participated in the meeting. Similarly, the orators preferred to identify 
assembly meetings by the festival calendar date; they knew all too well 
that technical language was viewed with suspicion by their audiences, 
and that is why, for example, the ekklesiai in which the Philokrates 
peace was debated and concluded are referred to as the assemblies held 
on Elaphebolion 18 and 19,2° and not as the assemblies held on (proba- 
bly) the 14th and 15th day of the 8th prytany.?! 

(2) Harris has shown, in my opinion conclusively, that the Athe- 
nians preferred to hold their ekklesiai on certain days of the month. For 
the period of the twelve tribes the epigraphical evidence he has col- 
lected clearly supports the information given in the scholion on Dem. 





19 I(5 VI] 4254.2—7. 
20 Aeschin. 2.61; Dem. 19.57, etc. Cf. also IG II? 212.56—57, 1673.9—10. 
?! Cf. Hansen, Ecclesia I 69. 
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24.20: out of 126 regular meetings, twenty-eight were held on the 9th or 
lith day of the month, twenty-seven on the 18th or 21st, and thirty-two 
on the 29th or 30th.?? With the minor amendment (as he explains)? that 
the first meeting might fall on the 9th instead of the 11th, the scholiast is 
vindicated. 

For the period of the ten tribes the evidence is more complex: of 
forty-one attested meetings, nine were held on the 11th and thirteen on 
the 29th or 30th day of the month,*4 but there is no conspicuous concen- 
tration of meetings around the 20th.?5 The preference for meetings held 
on the 11th or the last day of a month can easily be explained: meetings 
of the Assembly were most conveniently held when a high number of 
-- eitizens-would-be in-Athens for-other reasons— in connection with. par- 
ticipation in a major festival, or trade in the agora, or the like. Interest 
and rent was mostly paid by the month; Strepsiades in Aristophanes' 
Clouds (1134, 1179, 1197) is sufficient evidence of how important a day the 


22 Harris, “When” 335. 

23Harris, “When” 336. 

24 Harris, “When” 339, lists only two meetings held on the 29th as against eleven 
held on the 30th. But this is an artificial distribution. The last day of the month was called 
evn xal véa irrespective of whether it fell on the 30th day of a full month or the 29th day of 
a hollow month. Since in most. cases we do not know which months were full and which 
were hollow, Mikalson (Calendar 9) has found it convenient to subsume all meetings held 
on the Évr] xai v&a under the 30th. Harris follows Mikalson and ought, perhaps, to have 
added a note explaining that several of the meetings listed under the 30th probably fell on 
the 29th day of a hollow month. 

25Harris, “When” 339. For the period of the ten tribes Harris lists forty-one at- 
tested meetings of the Assembly dated according to the festival calendar, but in my 
opinion more can be added. Following Mikalson, Harris accepts as evidence "only those 
restorations which are demonstrably correct" (327 n. 6). This is a sound principle but 
must be differently applied in Harris's case. Mikalson must reject all dates in which the 
name of the month cannot be confidently’ restored. Harris, on the other hand, concen- 
trates on days of the month and, in addition to the decrees accepted by Mikalson, should 
therefore include all the preserved preambles in which the day of the month can be 
confidently restored (but not the name of the montli). Harris does include nine preambles 
in which the name of the month is not preserved but ought, in my opinion, to have 
included at least six more: IG II? 335.5—6, [Bondgoudvos] Exrnı ver’ [eluddac] (25th day 
of the month securely attested); 368.4—6, [Bondoou@vog Evjärteı iotauév[ov] (9th day of 
the month securely attested); 382.5-6, [TIovsıds@vog $oréoov T]ero&dı &xi 8&x[a] (14th 
day of the month securely attested); 454.3—4, [2x100$001@vog xéux]vev uev eixó[óoc] 


— (22nd, 23rd, 26th or 28th day of the month, probably the 26th); 546.3, Sexdtet b[otéoai —] 


(2ist day of the month securely attested); 727.4—5 (SEG 21.324), [——öys]óm Enfi Sex] 
(18th day of the month securely attested). These additions modify Harris's conclusion but 
do not alter it substantially. The pattern he has discovered still stands. 
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ëvy xal véa was for economic transactions. Next, as pointed out by 
Harris (340), of the first eight days of every month seven were festival 
days.26 So the Athenians found it convenient to hold one of the four 
ekklésiai in a prytany on the last day of the month (in some of the 
prytanies there may even have been two sessions of the Assembly held 
on a ëvn xai véa). For the same reason—as Harris says— many assem- 
blies were held on the Ith: after the numerous festival days (1-4 and 6— 
8) a new meeting of the Assembly would be appropriate. Let me add 
that the 5th, the 9th, and the 10th might often be too early, since the 
necessary probouleumata had to be prepared by the boule, which (like 
the ekklésia) was not summoned on festival days. Assuming that it often 
took the boulé three days to prepare the business for the people, the 11th 
would be a convenient day for having an ekklésia. 

David Lewis has suggested another explanation: originally the 
Assembly was summoned in accordance with the festival calendar.?? A 
change was made only when the prytany system was introduced, either 
in ca. 507 or in 461; but since the Athenians were used to having meet- 
ings on certain days of the month, especially on the 11th and on the évy 
xal véa, they preferred to have their assemblies convened on these days 
even after the introduction of the bouleutic calendar. I find this idea 
very attractive and will only add that it is fully compatible with the 
explanation suggested above.?8 

Conclusion. The four assemblies per prytany described in Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 43.3—-6 as well as the numerous decrees dated according to the 
prytany calendar without reference, or with only an imperfect refer- 
ence, to the festival calendar show that the Athenians convened four 
ekklésiai per prytany rather than three per month as stated by the scholi- 
ast on Dem. 24.20 and asserted by Harris in his article in AJP 112 (1991). 


?6 Harris, “When” 340. In his review of Mikalson's Calendar Lewis is sceptical 
about the fullness of the festival programme in the first decade of the month, pointing out 
that Mikalson had suppressed evidence for days 4 and 8. 

27 Lewis, in conversation, January 1992. 

283] am most grateful to David Lewis for the very seminal conversation we had 
about these problems and for drawing my attention to the unpublished decree (see note 13 
above), to the decree discussed in AJP 61 (see note 12 above), and to the information given 
in notes 14 and 26. Lewis had already aired the view that the festival calendar was 
important for convening the Assembly even in the period of the ten phylai, many years 
ago in an unpublished lecture, “M. H. Hansen on the Athenian ‘Ecclesia,’” read at the 
Norman Baynes Annual Meeting of the U. K. Ancient Historians held in Birmingham on 
25 September 1984. 
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Harris has demonstrated, conclusively in my opinion, that even in the 
period of the ten tribes many sessions were held on the 11th and the 30th 
day of the month, but that does not conflict with the Assembly's having 
been run by prytanies rather than by months; and, before the period of 
the twelve tribes, there is no conspicuous clustering of meetings around 
the 20th day of the month. The scholion on Dem. 24.20 reflects the 
practice in the Hellenistic period (when a month was more or less coex- 
tensive with a prytany), and that information, including the definition of 
EXXANHOLA ot 'yxAnvoc, cannot be used as evidence for how the meetings 
of the Athenian Assembly were organized in the period of the ten tribes. 
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VIRGIL AND THE EUPHRATES 


In a note (“Virgil and the Euphrates,” AJP 105 [1984] 339), Ruth E 
Scodel and Richard F. Thomas make the observation that the Euphrates 
is mentioned three times only in Virgil’s works, and each time six lines 
from the end of a book (G. 1.509, 4.561, Aen. 8.726). They propose the 
reason for this to be that the Euphrates appears, under the periphrasis 
Assuriou potamoio, “the Assyrian river,” six lines from the end of Cal- 
limachus’ Hymn to Apollo (Ay. 2.108). Virgil’s intention (they suggest) is 
thus to allude to Callimachus. My purpose here is to take Scodel and 
Thomas’s intriguing observation as a starting point. The matter may 
seem a small one, but it is sometimes through such small things that one 
can gain an insight into the working of a poet’s imagination. 

To begin with, it should be noted that the inference drawn from 
their observation can be broken down into two separate propositions: 
(1) Virgil was himself conscious that he named the Euphrates six lines 
from the end of certain books and otherwise not at all; (2) his purpose in 
doing so was to allude to Callimachus. The first step is to consider if we 
should accept each of these propositions. 

We can assent to the first without any hesitation. Virgil was a slow 
and careful craftsman; he was also more interested in the effects of 
proper names, and more skilful in their use, than any other poet of 
antiquity— perhaps more skilful than any poet of any age, not excepting 
Milton. It is very hard to believe that he could not have been conscious 
of what he was doing when he planted the name Euphrates where he 
did. A strong sceptic might perhaps hold that Virgil knew that.he was 
mentioning the Euphrates only in the perorations of books without 
noticing the exact symmetry with which he was in fact deploying the 
name, but even this is very unlikely. 

The second proposition is not quite so certain. As we shall see 
shortly, the concept of a conscious allusion is not as straightforward as 
it may appear, and it requires some clarification and refinement. For the 
moment my answer is that he probably did have Callimachus in mind, 
but that answer comes with some qualifications, the nature of which 
will emerge in due course. 

At the least, the proposition that Virgil is alluding to Callimachus 
needs some modification: 

(1) Aclear distinction must be made between the Georgics and the 
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Aeneid. At the time that Virgil was writing the latter, Callimachus’ 
Hymn to Apollo was a quite well known poem by a well respected poet; 
and it can be added that its closing lines contained motifs which Latin 
poets were ready to exploit. But at the same period the Georgics was 
one of the two greatest poems yet written in Latin; it was incomparably 
the finest poetry of the past twenty years; and it was of necessity inti- 
mately known to Virgil himself. There is room for debate on how large 
Callimachus bulked in the minds of Roman poets, but it cannot be 
doubted either that the Georgics was much better known both to Virgil 
and his likely readers than Callimachus' Second Hymn or that the oc- 
currence of the name Euphrates in the Georgics twice in the same place 
and nowhere else is a much more striking matter than the occurrence of 
Euphrates once, and then in periphrasis, in one among many poems of 
Callimachus. Insofar as there is an allusion to an earlier poem in the use 
of the name Euphrates in the Aeneid, it must be primarily to the Geor- 
gics. A secondary allusion to Callimachus, if it exists at all, must be 
very much subordinate. 

(2) We are working on the presumption that some sort of allusion 
to Callimachus exists somewhere in Virgil's use of the name Euphrates. 
Even so, it should be plain, upon reflection, that this can hardly be his 
main intention even in the Georgics. The sort of allusion that we are 
investigating is mechanical in character; we have yet to consider why 
Virgil should want to allude to Callimachus in these places, but suppos- 
ing that he had sufficient cause for doing so, it remains true that this is 
an essentially minor game, and not even particularly ingenious (the 
tribute for ingenuity should go to Scodel and Thomas for spotting the 
thing). Any poet can plant words in symmetrical positions within his 
work—-nothing easier. A good poet, though, will not wantonly intrude 
proper names into places where they do not naturally belong for the 
sake of a fundamentally trivial end; and in the passages in question we 
are dealing with very good poetry indeed. There must be a reason inde- 
pendent of Callimachus why the name Euphrates should thrice seem 
fitting near the close of a great peroration; it must serve some larger 
purpose than an allusion to the Greek poet, which can be at the most a 
sort of incidental bonus. 

(3) If we take the two passages from the Georgics on their own, 
- we-can see-in them what might be called an internal allusion. The name 
Euphrates is deployed symmetrically at the end of the first and the last 
book, and the most obvious "allusion" in such a symmetry is self- 
referential: the last book appears to echo the first. 
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Out of these considerations four questions arise: 


joe 


. What is the significance of the allusion to Callimachus? 

2. What is the significance of the allusion back to the end of the first 
book of the Georgics at the end of the fourth? 

3. What is the significance of the allusion to the Georgics at the end of 
Aeneid 8? 

4. What deeper purpose is served by Virgil’s references to the Eu- 

phrates? 


Let us now attempt some answers to these questions. 

(1) Modern scholars tend to suppose that any allusion to Cal- 
limachus is an assertion of a particular aesthetic attitude. But the an- 
cients will also have remembered that Callimachus was a praise poet. 
Virgil has the habit of allusion to,Callimachus in panegyric passages; we 
have recently learnt that the opening of Georgics 3 contains echoes of 
the Victoria Berenices from the Aetia (cf. Thomas, “Callimachus”). All 
three of Virgil’s references to the Euphrates come in the context of 
praise of Caesar Augustus; that can hardly be pure coincidence. 

(2) The ending of Georgics 1 is fearful, on the edge of panic: Rome 
herself is close to catastrophe; Euphrates and Germany threaten war. 
The book ends abruptly, without any word of conclusion. In the course 
of the poem Virgil will resolve these dissonances, and complete what he 
has left uncompleted. When the name of Rome next appears, at Geor- 
gics 2.148, she is seen as serenely victorious, in the context of the laudes 
Italiae, the finest panegyric ever written. When the panegyric comes on 
to Caesar, the name of Rome returns, and he is seen keeping the peoples 
of the East away from the city: 


. . et te, maxime Caesar, 
qui nunc extremis Asiae iam victor in oris 
imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum. (G. 2.170-72) 


The situation has been reversed: in Georgics 1 the East threatens Rome, 
and the poet prays that Caesar may be her saviour; in Georgics 2 Caesar 
keeps the East from Rome, victorious. 

Fhe recurrence of the name Euphrates carries the same message. 
At the end of Georgics 1 Rome is under threat from the East; at the end 
of Georgics 4 Caesar is again seen victorious in the East. At the end of 
the poem we feel the vast distance that we have traversed since the first 
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book. We have emerged from the nightmare of civil war and political 
collapse into the calm of the poet’s leisure, secured by Caesar’s suc- 
cesses at the edge of the world. Euphrates insurgent, Euphrates 
tamed—the symmetry and the contrast are expressive. 

(3) The significance of the allusion to the Georgics in the eighth 
book of the Aeneid should now be plain enough. Taken together, the 
references to Euphrates in the earlier poem show a threat to Rome from 
the East, overcome by the agency of Caesar. Now the battle of Actium, 
in Virgil's account, is seen in similar terms: Caesar triumphs with easy 
serenity over an eastern menace. At the end of his longest panegyric of 
Augustus, Virgil looks back to the panegyric element in his earlier 
work.. 

(4) None of these considerations has taken us much above the 
foothills of Parnassus, but there is another line of approach that may 
bring us to the heart of Virgil’s imagination. Here the enquiry could 
become very large, and a terse summary must suffice. It is Virgil ’s habit 
to view his own time and country self-consciously, from both the inside 
and the outside; he also likes to expand the range of his vision, both 
spatially and temporally, in climactic passages. In the laudes Italiae of 
Georgics 2 Virgil praises his own country with passionate enthusiasm, 
but not before he has viewed it from beyond its borders, setting it 
against the wonders of eastern and southern lands (114-35). In Elysium 
Aeneas will be shown the future, but not before he has seen further 
back into the past than ever before. The first men whom he sees in the 
blessed state are his most distant ancestors: 


hic genus antiquum Teucri, pulcherrima proles, 
magnanimi heroes nati melioribus annis, 
Ilusque Assaracusque et Troiae Dardanus auctor. (Aen. 6.648--50) 


And thus in the later part of Aeneid 6 Virgil extends his vision in both 
directions, forward into the future, but back into the past as well. In the 
proem to Georgics 3 he envisages himself writing a poem in Caesar's 
praise that will press back into the past, beyond Rome, beyond the 
Trojan War, to the first beginnings of Troy: 


Assaraci proles demissaeque ab Iove gentis 
nomina, Trosque parens et Troiae Cynthius auctor. (G. 3.35—36) 


We notice similarities to the passage in Aeneid 6: the use of a Trojan 
eponym (Tros in the Georgics, Dardanus in the Aeneid), the talismanic 
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name of Assaracus, the sentence coming to rest upon the word auctor— 
all devices to convey the thrust back to a vastly distant past. Then at the 
proem's end, Virgil looks into the future, again immensely far: his poem 
will carry Caesar's fame as far into the future as Caesar himself is 
distant from the birth of Tithonus (G. 3.46—48). Once more Virgil brings 
out the gigantic scale of his temporal vision, and once more he thrusts 
in both directions, future and past. 

Nowhere is this pattern of thought more poignant or profound 
than at the close of Georgics 1, with its strange blend of passion and 
detachment. Hysteria seems to threaten, and yet the poet suddenly 
projects himself into a time so far in the future that the human race will 
be smaller and marvel at what big bones men had in Virgil's own day; it 
may be implied, too, that the farmer who digs up the remains of the 
dead of Philippi will not know their significance, so great is the expanse 
of time between (G. 1.493—97). Then, having looked at the present from 
a very remote future, Virgil returns to the present, from where he views 
the very remote past: with another abrupt leap of thought he traces the 
woes of his own day not, as we might expect, to the late republic or to 
the growth of empire, nor even to Romulus, but right back to Laome- 
don's treachery, at the first origins of Troy: 

satis iam pridem sanguine nostro 
Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiae; . . . (G. 1.501—2) 


Next, having enlarged his range of vision in terms of time, he enlarges it 
in terms of space. Hitherto his emotion has been concentrated upon 
Rome and Italy, with a battery of proper names evocative of the ances- 
tral, sacred heart of things: 


di patrii Indigetes et Romule Vestaque mater, 
quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia servas, . . . (G. 1.498—99) 


But now the poet's eye moves outward: there is war all over the world 
(1.505, 51D. We look north and east: Euphrates stirs war on one side, 
Germany on another. Then Italy having been seen in relation to the 
world as a whole, our gaze contracts again, and having studied dis- 
tance, we study closeness: towns near to one another, vicinae... 
urbes, take up arms amongst themselves (1.510). Thus Euphrates, repre- 
sentative of an exotic orient vaguely imagined, finds its natural place in 
a distinctively Virgilian way of realising time, locality, and the processes 
of history. 
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Conquest in far-flung lands was romantic and prestigious. The 
poets declare that Augustus will subdue the Britons and the Persians; 
they are less interested in the nearer places where warfare was a serious 
prospect— Spain, Germany, Illyria, or the Alps. The princeps himself 
was not immune to the spell of the exotic: his own Res Gestae (26) echo 
this note. Armies under his authority, he declares, have penetrated to 
Nabata near Meroé, in Ethiopia, to Mariba in Arabia, among the Sa- 
baeans. Hopes and boasts of this kind are raw material for Virgil's 
poetry at the end of Georgics 4 and Aeneid 8, but he makes of it some- 
thing distinctively his own. The close of the Georgics repays a close 
analysis; here, however, it must be enough to note that part of its quality 
. comes from that self-conscious mode of imagination which we have 
seen at the end of the first book and elsewhere. Virgil ends with himself, 
but he sets himself against Caesar, the private against the public, peace 
against war, Naples against Euphrates. The poem's close is both mod- 
est and proud; at the same time it is both intimate and immensely spa- 
cious. Once more the proper names, Euphrates among them, play their 
part in creating this emotional complexity. 

By way of postscript we may add a small puzzle. The search for 
symmetries can take us beyond Virgil. In Ovid's Ars Amatoria, a work 
longer than the Georgics, there is a single mention of the Euphrates 
(1.223). At Ars Amatoria 1.177-228 the poet inserts an extended pro- 
pempticon on the subject of Gaius Caesar's Parthian campaign and 
anticipated triumph. It is obviously a later addition, stuffed into the 
poem without subtlety and standing all too plainly on its own (cf. Syme, 
History 13-14, and Pohlenz, "Abfassungszeit" 3). As in Virgil, Eu- 
phrates comes exactly six lines from the end, and the context, just as in- 
the Aeneid, is the triumphal procession of one of the Caesars. What 
. Shall we say? Is there a conscious allusion to the precise placing of the 
word in Virgil, offered to any contemporary who had studied recent 
poetry with enough nicety and scholarship? Is Ovid indicating that 
Gaius Caesar will emulate his grandfather's achievementin crushing an 
eastern power? It is possible, but there is some difficulty in believing it, 
as one may doubt whether Ovid would wish to draw attention to the 
awkwardness with which he has spatchcocked Gaius Caesar's expected 
glories into the text. More likely is an imaginative process less fully 
. conscious: a sense that the names of exotic places come well in the 
celebration of military glory, an awareness that Virgil especially widens 
the range of his vision in passages of climax, perhaps the more particu- 
lar remembrance that Virgil likes to use this very name near the end of 
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passages in praise of his master. There can be no sure answer, but this 
teasing little question may remind us how puzzling may be the assess- 
ment of symmetries and allusions, even when they appear exact. 


RICHARD JENKYNS 
LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 
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THE STARS OF IOPAS AND PALINURUS 


In a recent article in this journal Robert Brown examined the 
question of Vergilian imitation of Homer with reference to Aeneid 
1.742—46 (the song of Iopas), and 3.513—17 (the stargazing of Palinurus). 
He wished to show that these two Vergilian passages depend more or 
less directly on two Homeric passages—Odyssey 5.271-75 and Iliad 
18.483—89 —for their vocabulary and function. Approaching the issue 
from the standpoint of one interested in the use made by the Greeks and 
Romans of astronomical lore, I think there are grounds for suggesting 
that somewhat different influences bore on Vergil in the composition of 
these two passages from the Aeneid. Admittedly my conclusions raise 
other questions which have long been the subject of debate among 
Vergilian scholars—for instance, the priority of book 3 over book 1, or 
the meaning of the song of Iopas as a whole. These are literary issues 
far too wide in scope to be dealt with in full here, or beyond my own 
competence to attempt to resolve. Instead I hope to offer here food for 
thought for those better able to deal with these further issues. 

Iopas' song and Palinurus' stargazing agree with each other on 
one line: ; 


Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones (Aen. 1.744 — 3.516) 


Aen. 1.744 represents the sum of the stars enumerated by Iopas, 
whereas 3.516 is followed by another line in which a further constella- 
tion, Orion, is added to the list of stars scanned by Palinurus: 


armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona. (Aen. 3.517) 


Brown argues that this latter passage from Aeneid 3 was based upon 
Homer's description of Odysseus' navigation from Kalypso's island: 


. . . ovd€ of Davos Exi BAeoágooiorv ENTE 

IIAniáóag t £oogóvu xoi owe Svovta Bowrnv 

Aoxvov 6’, fjv xai áuaEav énixAnow xaX£ovow, 

fj v abtod oteédetan xal T 'Qot(ova Soxeven, 

oin 6° &upopoóc £o AOEtO@V "xsavolo: (Od. 5.271—75) 


American Journal of Philology 114 (1993) 123-135 © 1993 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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The idea that the two passages are linked is an old one— we find it 
in Macrobius, for instance, who assumes (Sat. 5.11.10-13) that Odys- 
seus and Palinurus are engaged in the same activity of navigating by the 
stars. But when we look carefully at the lines in question, we find, as 
Brown notes, that Palinurus actually “steers” by somewhat different 
stars in a different order from Odysseus. If Vergil is imitating Homer, he 
is doing some curious things to his model. Of significance, I think, are 
the following points of difference: 


1. Homer's Pleiades have been replaced in Aeneid 3.516 by the Hyades. 

2. His Boótes has been replaced by that constellation's brightest star, 
Arcturus. 

3. Homer's single Bear, or Wagon, becomes Vergil's twin Triones, the 
two Oxen, as the Romans called Ursa Major and Ursa Minor. 


Only Vergil's inclusion of the Hyades at the expense of Homer's Pleia- 
des is treated by Brown as the main difference between the two pas- 
sages which demands explanation. This explanation is discovered in the 
influence of the cosmological' section of the description of the shield of 
Achilles in Iliad 18.483—89. Here we find the Pleiades, the Hyades, 
Orion, and the Bear (Wagon) catalogued: 


"Ev pèv yaiav étev&’, £v 8’ oboavov, £v 68 06Aacoav, 
TEALOV T axáuavta oeANvnv ve TANBOVORY, 

£v ÔÈ tà vei osa NÄVIO, vá T? obgavóc &oteQávorat, 
ILmiáóaog0' “Yáðas te tó te o0évog 'Goí(ovoc 
Aoxtov 0', Av xai Apa Eav Enixinorv «oA Éovouw, 

N v abtov otgédetat xat v 'Qotova dSoxedvet, 

oin 9' áuuooóc Eotı AogxoOv 'Qxsavolo. 


From here, it is proposed, Vergil has lifted the Hyades, linked already 
to Orion and the Bear, and carried them, rearranged, into Palinurus' list 
at the expense of the Pleiades. The loss of the Pleiades from the original 
phrase ITAniddas 0' “Yddac, it is suggested, may be compensated for 
by the sound of the replacement phrase pluviasque Hyadas, while the 
replacement of the single Bear by twins is regarded as “a ‘correction’ of " 
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Homer based upon Alexandrian science. 


! Brown, “Homeric Background" 183-84. As a matter of interest, an inferior 
manuscript reading for Aen. 1.744 and 3.516 (used by Macrobius) preserves rather better 
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But if we return to the comparison of Aeneid 3.516 and Odyssey 
5.271—75, we are surely justified in asking whether there is not also some 
significance in the replacement of the constellation of Boótes by its 
brightest member, Arcturus, and rather more significance in Vergil's 
preferring two “Bears” to Homer's one beyond the influence of Helle- 
nistic science. 

The same passage from the Iliad, 18.483—89, is seen by Brown as 
the primary model for our other Vergilian astronomical catalogue at 
Aeneid 1.744 (the Song of Iopas). For him they both describe works of 
art, and they share the same cosmological emphasis. Yet the stars again 
differ in certain respects: in Vergil, the Pleiades and Orion disappear, 
while Arcturus appears. 

It seems to me, in the end, that it is worth reconsidering the two 
passages from Vergil. Do they really represent creative amalgams of 
Homeric models? Or do the differences between them—between the 
two Vergilian passages themselves, as well as the differences with the 
Homeric lines—actually signify not only different purposes, but differ- 
ent sources of influence? 

Let us start by reexamining the repetition of Aeneid 1.744 and 
3.516. Conington noted that in both places “the enumeration is meant as 
a poetical equivalent for the stars generally. Comp. Il. 18.484" (Vergili 
Opera 83). But unlike 3.516, Aeneid 1.744 is a discrete unit in astronomi- 
cal terms; no stars are added to it on either side of the line. Its repetition 
at 3.516 leaves one with the impression that 1.744 is a formula, to which 
more information can be tacked on, as it is in 3.516—17, as occasion 
demands. Ultimately we need to find out why occasion demanded the 
tacking on of Orion to the line in book 3. 

But to stay with 1.744 for the time being, what appears to have 
been missed in ancient and modern scholarly analyses of the line is that 
we have here two pairs of celestial bodies which are both similar and yet 
dissimilar within their pairing. The similarities have been previously 
observed, but not, as far as I can determine, the oppositions. Arcturus 
may be read in conjunction with the rainy Hyades, and yet also in 
opposition to them; while the twin Triones, the Great and Little Bears, 
are joined by their twin relationship, and yet also are opposed to each 
other. 


the “original” Homeric phrase: Arcturum Plidiasque Hyadas geminosque Triones. The 
reading has generally been rejected on metrical grounds; cf. Heyne and Wagner, Virgilius 
II 208 and 519; Forbiger, Vergili Opera Il 164 and 390, 
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Let us examine this in more detail. In the prologue to Plautus’ 
Rudens Arcturus himself appears and explains how he is a sign for foul 
weather whether he is rising or setting: 


nam Arcturus signum sum omnium acerrimum: 
vehemens sum exoriens, cum occido vehementior. (Rudens 70) 


The Hyades too with their epithet pluvias clearly signify damp condi- 
tions. Their very name, it has been argued since antiquity (although not 
without dispute), also indicates wet weather.? Not surprisingly, then, 
both Arcturus and the Hyades are to be found in those ancient weather- 
forecasting almanacs, the parapégmata, as signs of bad weather. Thus 
Geminos in the first century B.C.:? when the sun is in Pisces, 


... Ev &€ tH ôn [sc. T]uéoo] . . . EbS6Ew 5é "AoxtoUooc dxodvuyxos 
ENLTEAAEL: nal DETOG ylveraı- . 

'Ev dé tH ıBn Edutyjpove 'Aoxvotooc éonégioc Erıteiker.. . . > Emisevei 
Bogéas puxoöc. 


And in the following month when the sun is in Aries: 


... Ev ö& tH xan E006Eo 'YóOsc óoóvvyov Sbvovot. 
"Ev Sé th xyn Eoxtüjuovt “Yadec xoózrovva- xai yóAatGa £xvyivevat, 
xa Céiugoc zt vet. 


So the fifth-century B.c. Greek observers Eudoxos and Euktemon 
noted the coincident appearance of rain and cold north winds with the 
evening rising of Arcturus. For the evening setting of the Hyades more 
than a month later, Euktemon observed the arrival of hail showers and 
the nor' west wind. 

This association of Arcturus and the Hyades with inclement 
weather continues throughout the parapégma of Geminos.^ It also ap- 
pears in the agricultural calendar of Pliny the Elder, which, although 


?See the discussion in Austin, Aeneidos Liber Primus 224 on line 744. For a 
contrary view on the origin of the Hyades' name see Le Bonniec, Pline l'Ancienne 278—79 
and n. 5 to section 247. 
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3The calendar attributed to Geminos is generally accepted as a work of the first 
century B.C. but is based on observations recorded by previous writers from the fifth to 
the third. On its attribution and date see Aujac, Geminos 157--58. 

^See under the months in which the sun occupies the signs of Virgo, Libra, Scor- 
pio, Taurus, and Gemini. 
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later than Vergil’s time, still contains a great many traditional observa- 
tions derived from earlier Greek and Roman sources. Two examples 
may suffice to make the point: 


XIII kal. Mai. Aegypto Suculae [sc. Hyades} occidunt vesperi, sidus 


vehemens et terra marique turbidum. . .. V id. Sept. Caesari Capella 
oritur vesperi, Arcturus vero medius prid. id. vehementissimo significatu 
terra marique per dies quinque. (HN 18.247, 310) 


While Arcturus here must stand for the whole constellation of Boótes, 
it is significant, I think, that the poor forecast is attached to the name of 
the major star in the constellation: “Arcturus,” not "Bootes," meant 
bad weather. There should be no doubting, therefore, the link between 
Arcturus and the Hyades in Aeneid 1.744, and indeed it has been seen 
before.5 What is not so immediately obvious, however, is the opposition 
that exists between the two celestial bodies, an opposition not of char- 
acter but of placement and visibility. There is perhaps a hint of an 
awareness of this dissimilarity in the note given by Servius (ad Aen. 
1.744) to the phrase pluviasque Hyadas, in which he explains why some 
commentators have preferred to read Arcturum vel pluvias Hyadas: quia 
non utraque uno tempore oriuntur. But I think that there is more to it 
than this. 

Let us take another look at the parapegma of Geminos. When the 
sun occupied the zodiacal sign of Taurus, we are informed: 


... Ev ó£ th ABN [sc. rjuéoo] Eduthpove ’Apxtoüpog Ewog ðúver 
&vonpaítvev. . . . Eduthipove "Yóáósg Ear £uvréAXovovw- £nvoraívet. 


And in the following month, in which the sun occupied Gemini, we are 
given alternative observations by Eudoxos: 


.. Ev 68 ty en Ed80E@ "YóOsc éa £m véAXAovow. 
... Ev Ó8 tH iy" EG0650 "AoQx1oóooc EWog úver. 


In other words, Arcturus and the Hyades were observed not just as not 
rising at the same time (as Servius pointed out), but in fact as alter- 
nately rising and setting at about the same time. This is not exactly the 


5E.g., by Austin, Aeneidos Liber Primus ad loc., who notes the capacity for both 
Arcturus and the Hyades to signal the onset of bad weather. However, Austin ties all stars 
in 1.744 together as significant for navigation and farming. Neither function seems espe- 
cially relevant in the context of Iopas' song. 
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case on each of the noted occasions when the stars rise and set—there 
may in fact be a month between the phenomena in Geminos, and in 
reality at these times as much as two months.® But what happened in 
reality and what the Greeks and Romans chose to believe happened are 
at times two quite different things when it is a matter of astronomy. 
Given the testimony of parapegmata such as that of Geminos, it would 
appear that the Greeks and Romans accepted a near simultaneity or 
reasonably close proximity in the risings and settings of Arcturus and 
the Hyades. What this means in effect is not only that as one body 
appeared the other was on its way to disappearing, but also that they 
occupied opposite sectors of the sky. Even in reality this is the case, 


- although not as strongly as the ancient literature would suggest. Hence 


there is both similarity (in prognostication) and dissimilarity (in posi- 
tion) between Arcturus and the Hyades. 

This is also the case with the two “Bears,” the Triones. Their close 
relationship in Vergil's line is made clear by the use of the word gemi- 
nos.’ What is again not so obvious is the dissimilarity between the two 
constellations. Nowadays viewers in the northern hemisphere see the 
prominent star Polaris in the Little Bear practically occupying the posi- 
tion of the North Celestial Pole. In the course of a clear night one may 
see the rest of the Little Bear and the whole of the Great Bear wheeling 
centrifugally around the North Pole and so almost around Polaris (al- 
though it too in fact wheels). For Vergil, however, the situation was 
markedly different. In his time the Little and Great Bears stood on 
completely opposite sides of an invisible North Pole, which was un- 
marked by any prominent star. The phenomenon known as the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes has meant that the Pole has shifted position since 
then, until now Polaris almost exactly stands in its place. In antiquity, 
what would have been observed in the course of a night was a slow 


$Compare the readings under Pisces and Aries cited above. For actual dates of 
rising and setting, at dawn and dusk, see the calculations by Hoffman for ca. 45 B.c. in 
Rome in Boll, “Fixsterne” 2429-30. 

TThe Bears themselves are called the Triones; elsewhere we find the term Sep- 
temtriones used to refer solely to the Great Bear (e.g., Plautus Am. 273). See Austin's 


. Roteto Triones in Aeneidos Liber Primus ad loc., and Brown, “Homeric Background” 184 


n. 4, for some explanation and further references. 

8In Arat. 26-27 the Bears surround and wheel around the Pole, the Little Bear on a 
smaller, inner circle; Cicero follows this both in his translation of Aratus and in the 
reference to the passage Nat. D. 2.105. 
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semicircular revolution by the Bears around the Pole, diametrically 
opposite each other.? 

So once more, as with Arcturus and the Hyades, we have sim- 
ilarity and opposition. Arcturus and the Hyades were linked in Graeco— 
Roman consciousness as signs of bad weather; yet they stood at more 
or less opposite ends of the horizon, the one rising as the other set. 
The two Bears were also linked by their very zoomorphic identities 
(whether it be as bears or oxen) and yet wheeled around the North 
Celestial Pole diametrically opposed to each other. This theme of sim- 
ilarity and opposition may be seen to exist elsewhere in the song of 
Iopas: in the groupings of sun and moon, mankind and animals, water 
and fire, winter suns and late (summer) nights, Carthaginians and Tro- 
jans, perhaps even Aeneas and Dido.!9 So Aeneid 1:744 need not be 
treated simply as a case of synecdoche, in which the stars listed stand 
for the whole sky's array of constellations (as Conington suggested), 
but may be seen to be a carefully chosen catalogue of similar yet dis- 
similar stars which fits significantly within the broader context of the 
song of Iopas. 

What is more important for our present purposes, though, is that it 
can now be argued that the choice of stars made by Vergil in this partic- 
ular passage owed more to traditional meteorological associations of 
the stellar groups (of which the parapegmata are a useful but not the 
only illustration) and to a contemporary awareness of their actual posi- 
tions. This could be why he opted for Arcturus as opposed to the whole 
constellation of Boótes, and chose the Hyades instead of the Pleiades. 
Indeed, if he were actually looking for the linkages that I have demon- 
strated above —of weather forecasting and of opposition in position— 
Boótes and Pleiades need not even have entered his mind. In which 
case the search for Homeric influence from Odyssey 5.271—75 and Iliad 
18.483—89 therefore becomes a red herring. _ 

If this is granted for 1.744, what then of the situation at 3.516, 
Where Palinurus gazes at the sky prior to rousing the Trojans to the next 


°The position of the Bears for this period is well illustrated diagrammatically in 
Manilius (tr. Goold, star chart I, in which they are labeled Helice and Cynosura; alpha 
within Cynosura stands for Polaris). 

!^ The foregoing arguments are the fruit of discussions with my colleagues Douglas 
Little and John Garthwaite, following a departmental seminar on the song of Iopas by the 
former (now published as “The Song of Iopas"; see esp. 33 n. 52 on the theme of opposi- 
tions). 
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stage of their journey from Troy, the voyage across the Adriatic? Aeneid 
1.744 is repeated at 3.516, but the astronomical observation is embel- 
lished by the addition of Orion. What difference might this make? 

The lines at Aeneid 3.513—17 look to be based on Homer's descrip- 
tion of Odysseus steering his raft by the stars from Kalypso's island, as 
indeed Macrobius in antiquity and others more recently have indi- 
cated.!! In Macrobius the lines in the Aeneid are presented as one of the 
examples in which it is possible to show how Vergil improved on his 
literary model, and there is no doubt in that commentator’s mind that 
Palinurus is performing some act of navigation similar to, but more 
realistic than, that of Odysseus.!? But Palinurus cannot be using these 
stars for navigation. For one thing, Vergil does not: say he is doing so. 
For another, it would not have made much sense if Palinurus were trying 
to navigate, for he is not yet sailing—that is to be done from dawn. And, 
finally, by using essentially the same stars (the swapping of the Pleiades 
for the Hyades and of Boótes for Arcturus makes no practical differ- 
ence) Odysseus had set a course generally towards the east. But that is 
the last direction that Palinurus would have wished to go, since it was 
the direction from which he and the other Trojans had come on their 
journey from Troy.!? One must conclude, therefore, that although he is 
using practically the same stars, or at least stars from the same sectors 
of the sky, as Odysseus did, Palinurus must be doing something other 
than navigating. Once again, are the slight differences between Vergil's 
catalogue of stars and Homer's significant? Is Vergil adapting a Ho- 
meric model (or more than one) to a different purpose, or was he influ- 
enced by some other source? 

That we are dealing with more than just the use by the poet of a 
handy formula is suggested by the very addition of Orion to the list of 


!! Macr. Sat. 5.11.10—13; cf. Brown, “Homeric Background" 183, 

2 Whether Odysseus is navigating by the stars is currently the subject of debate; 
see Heubeck, West, and Hainsworth, Commentary 277 on lines 272-77. 

I3 Cf, Stanford, Odyssey 302, and Heubeck, West, and Hainsworth on 277 for the 
easterly direction of Odysseus' sailing. Severin, Voyage 217, suggests east-northeast. 
This direction is not explicitly stated by Homer; its importance in the poem lies in the fact 
that it indicated that Odysseus is uncharacteristically a very long way from land and 
probably off in the southwest, away from the normal sailing routes of the Greeks. Se- 
verin's comments (Voyage 217-18) on the practical aspects of Odysseus’ voyage by raft 
are interesting. It is, of course, possible in an imaginative work like the Aeneid that reality 
is of less relevance to the poet than, say, the desire to bring to readers' minds the Homeric 
model for this particular passage. In this case it is much more important to realise that 
Vergil does not say that Palinurus is looking at the stars for navigational purposes. 
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stars over what is presented in Iopas’ song. So what other avenues are 
available to us? 

Some commentators have taken the helmsman’s activity to be that 
of a weather forecaster. R. D. Williams, for instance, cites line 518 in 
support of this view: 


postquam cuncta videt caelo constare sereno 
which he translates as: 
when he saw that all the signs were favourable in the cloudless sky . . .!4 


This sounds initially convincing, picking up as it does the idea ex- 
pressed earlier in lines 513—14: 


... et omnis 
explorat ventos atque auribus aéra captat; 


But this interpretation appears to me to falter on the fact that of all the 
stars observed by Palinurus only the twin Triones were not regularly 
regarded as harbingers of bad weather as they rose or set.!^ Admittedly, 
Vergil does not refer specifically to the rising or setting of the relevant 
stars here. Yet if it is the weather alone which Palinurus is testing, it is 
curious that Vergil should choose to have him observe those very stars 
which in the ancient world, as we have seen, were practically syn- 
onymous with bad weather. What Palinurus sees should have forecast 
foul weather conditions. Yet it does not immediately do so. So do the 
stars serve some other purpose in this part of the poem? 

Some act of divination of the future might be a possibility, as 
Palinurus scans the sky in all directions according to a system perhaps 
similar to that noted by Varro for augurs marking out the templum of the 
sky: 


eius templi partes quattuor dicuntur, sinistra ab oriente, dextra ab occasu, 
antica ad meridiem, postica ad septemtrionem. (De Lingua Latina 7.7) 


“Williams, Aeneidos Liber Tertius 164 on line 518. Cf., e.g., Sidgwick, Vergili 
Opera 215; Henry, Aeneidea II 484; and, I think, Conington, Vergili Opera 226. 

I^In addition to the evidence presented here for Arcturus and the Hyades see 
Austin’s note on Aen. 1.535 for Orion in this role. 
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Macrobius thought that Palinurus was scanning the sky from north 
(Arcturus) to south (the Hyades), then back to north (Triones) and south 
again (Orion).!© He praised this description by Vergil as being more 
convincing for a navigator than Homer's account of Odysseus, because 
of the repetition in Palinurus’ observation technique.!? Sidgwick, by 
way of contrast (Vergili Opera 215), counted all but the constellation of 
Orion in Palinurus' observation to be stars occupying the northern part 
of the sky; Orion for him was more to the south, and so needed to be 
turned round towards (circumspicit) to be observed after the other stars. 
This is a bit precious, I think, given the relative proximity of the Hyades 
and Orion. Heyne, just to confuse the issue for us further, noted that the 
‚stars seen by the helmsman are not visible all-at the same time.!? This 
thought was already expressed by Servius in his commentary on Aeneid 
1.744, which I quoted earlier. While this is strictly true for a given mo- 
ment, it is still possible to show that for the length of time during which 
Palinurus was gazing at the sky, all these stars would have become 
visible. 

Assuming that the stars are being observed over a period of time 
from before midnight to just before dawn (Aen. 3.512, 521) as they ap- 
pear to move through the sky (515, sidera cuncta . . . labentia), I would 
be inclined to read Palinurus' gaze as shifting from west (Arcturus set- 
ting) to east (the Hyades rising) at about the same time, then to north 
overhead (the Triones moving across the meridian, with the Great Bear 
actually skirting the north horizon) and from there southwards (Orion, 
as he rises about an hour later). Such would have been the case with 
these stars in Vergil's own time around late July to early August.!? This 
proposed observation almost fits with a specific ritual scanning such as 
an augur would perform—the directions are correct, but the order of 
noting them differs. But it is more important to note that if my recon- 
struction of the observation is correct, Palinurus' action gives him the 


16 Sat. 5.11.10—13. Arcturus was north of both the ecliptic and the celestial equator. 
The Hyades are south of the latitude of Arcturus and just south of the ecliptic but were 
north of the celestial equator in Vergil's time. The Bears are northern stars by any point of 
reference. Orion is south of the Bears and south of the ecliptic but straddled the equator. 

7 Adopting Macrobius’ viewpoint, Odysseus looks south, then north, north again, 
and finally south. 

| —7 7 —QMHeyne and Wagner, Virgilius II 519, Posuit autem poeta uno loco sidera, non 

quae uno tempore conspicua sint, oriantur et occidant. 

1 This is readily ascertainable via a computerised or manual planispherical projec- 
tion. 
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opportunity to scan the whole sky, and thus indeed to do just what line 
515 claims he does, before the poet appends his star catalogue: sidera 
cuncta notat. ... 

The result of the helmsman's observations is given in line 518: 


postquam cuncta videt caelo constare sereno. 


Certainly the sky is clear (sereno), but that is a "given," it is not what 
Palinurus was seeking in the end: he was not ultimately just weatber 
forecasting, although that was certainly part of his task. The crucial 
word is constare. It has connotations of settled affairs, of things being as 
they should be, with nothing untoward being present. Palinurus' activ- 
ity, then, would indeed seem to be related to that of an augur: a clear sky 
has given him the opportunity to check that there is no sign of disorder 
or danger on the eve of the Trojan departure across the Adriatic.2° 
Odysseus too, at Odyssey 5.271—75, can thus be seen to be scan- 
ning the whole sky in the course of a night. His gaze extends from the 
Pleiades to Boötes (from east to west, given the epithet é6wé dvovta for 
Boótes?),?! then to the Bear (north) and finally to Orion (southwards): 
But what distinguishes this passage from Vergil's description of Pali- 
nurus' activity is that Odysseus is actually sailing, whereas Palinurus is 
not yet. To argue that Vergil was not influenced by Homer at this point 
in the Aeneid would be counter to the opinio communis which has been 
accepted since antiquity, and I do not intend to argue so. Undoubtedly, 
through such a specific Homeric quotation Vergil could hint at both sea 
travel and even travail in the offing for the Trojans, because eventually 
both Odysseus and the Trojans, in their respective stories, encounter a 
storm that forces them on to an unexpected landfall.?? But it does seem 


20Cf. Heyne and Wagner, Virgilius II 519-20, composita et tranquilla esse; nihil, 
quod inconstantiam et varietatem caeli ominetur occurrere. This, I think, goes further 
than Servius’ comment on this line: omnia videt habere caelum quae significent sereni- 
tatem. Constare autem "suppetere." 

21But see the various meanings ascribed to this epithet and the (overcautious?) 
warning against too factual an interpretation in Heubeck, West, and Hainsworth, Com- 
mentary 277-78. 

22Given this possibility of a link with the passage from the Odyssey, Vergil’s read- 
ers could have had a foreboding of something ominous in the description of Palinurus’ 
stargazing, a foreboding that would be confirmed later in the poem when the Trojans do in 
fact hit a violent storm, which sends them across the sea to the coast of Africa and the 
court of Dido, and when Palinurus himself dies. So perhaps the storm—warning stars did 
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to me possible to argue that Vergil had only Odyssey 5.271-75 before 
him as far as Homeric influence is concerned at Aeneid 3.516-17. There 
is no need to consider Iliad 18.483—89 as a further source of influence, to 
explain the change from the Odyssey's Pleiades to Vergil's Hyades. We 
have seen already in our discussion of Aeneid 1.744 how the use of 
“Hyades” instead of “Pleiades,” and of “Arcturus” instead of “Bo- 
ötes” could actually signify a totally different source of influence, 
namely meteorological lore to be found in parapégmata or agricultural 
calendars. In the end two explanations for the appearance of Aeneid 
3.516—17 occur to me: either book 1 of the Aeneid really was composed 
before book 3, and 1.744 is the source of influence for 3.516, with Odys- 


| $ey 5.274 suggesting to Vergil the addition of Orion to his list, so as to 


allow his helmsman to scan the four quarters of the sky; or Aeneid 1.744 
and 3.516 represent a formula brought in from elsewhere by Vergil, and 


 embellished, again under the influence of Odyssey 5.73 
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signify poor weather in the long run, but Palinurus is made to ignore them and to trust 
instead in the clearness of the sky. Such a reaction by the helmsman would be entirely in 
character, to judge from what he himself and then Aeneas say at the time of his drowning 
in book 5: Palinurus tries unsuccessfully to ward off Sleep by pointing out that he has 
been deceived too often before by a clear sky (5.851, deceptus fraude sereni); and when 
Aeneas laments the loss of his companion, he characterises him as trusting too much in a 
clear sky and sea (5.870, o nimium caelo et pelago confise sereno). So the words sereni 
and sereno here could well subtly bring back a memory of the earlier passage in book 3 
where a clear sky (518, caelo . . . sereno) led Palinurus and the Trojans to an unhappy and 
fateful stage of their journey, the encounter with Dido. 

For a recent view of Palinurus' stargazing which differs from mine, see Little, 
"Song of Iopas" 27. My hypothesis admittedly rests on two propositions: (1) that by his 
mention of certain stars Vergil is expecting his readers to understand their risings and 
settings, and hence their associated poor meteorological forecasts (for other positions for 
these stars were either ignored or rarely noted in ancient literature); and (2) that Pali- 
nurus' trust in a clear sky at 3.518 was misplaced and indicates a weakness in the naviga- 
tor's skill which is noted elsewhere in the poem. | | 

?3 Cf. the quotation in Brown, “Homeric Background” 182, from Sparrow, Half- 
lines 95, on the possibility that Aen. 1.744 may be a fixed formula, although I do not see it 
as necessarily enumerating all the stars. 
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PERSIUS’ REFRACTORY MUSE: 
HORATIAN ECHOES IN THE SIXTH SATIRE 


In recent years dominant themes in analysis of Persius 6 have 
been various aspects of its relation to the Epistles of Horace.! More 
than any other of Persius’ Satires, this poem is seen to be bound to its 
Horatian antecedents, locked in a tight pattern of references that con- 
stitutes the central key to the poem’s meaning and purpose. Most find 
the major model to be Epp. 2.2, Horace’s letter to Florus, which he 
concludes (lines 190ff.), as does Persius his poem, with a treatment of 
the distinction between avarice and moderate living.? Other commenta- 
tors, particularly Mark Morford, recognize resemblances to Epp. 1.4, 
Horace's brief missive to Tibullus, in which the poet depicts himself in 
conspicuous comfort (epicuri de grege porcum), and Epp. 1.5,? which 
offers the passage (12-15) that becomes a possible paradigm, as Mor- 
ford has it (Persius 66), for "Persius's diatribe on the proper use of one's 
material goods." Both claims have merit and together describe what is 
probably a complementary relation of sources,* but regardless of the 
literary model(s) seen to be primarily influential, there remains a nag- 


The fullest listing of secondary literature on Sat. 6 can be found in Beikircher, 
Kommentar 131-33. Further bibliography as well as reconsideration in light of newer 
words can be found in Kissel's recent full commentary (Satiren 863—84). See also my 
Bibliography. 

2Dessen, Junctura 78—92, was the first to set out a full-scale interpretation along 
these lines; her useful analysis traces echoes of Horatian themes and corresponding 
patterns of imagery that lead, finally, to Persius' overriding concern (in Dessen's view) 
with placing Roman simplicity in radical juxtaposition to Greek decadence. She con- 
cludes (95) that the Horatian tenor generated by the poem's dependence on Epp. 2.2, 
along with the habit of placing images in opposition that is seen in the evidently early Sat. 
2, is evidence that this too is an early work. Recent commentators have developed ele- 
ments of this reading: e.g., Grimes, "Structure." 

3These correspondences are at the heart of Morford's analysis, Persius 64-72. 
Beikircher too marks the similarity with Hor. Epp. 1.4 and goes on to itemize formal 
parallels: *Hier wie dort steht am Beginn eine Angabe über den Aufenthaltsort des Emp- 
fángers; daran schliesst sich in beiden Briefen die Frage, ob der Freund im Augenblick 
dichterisch tátig ist; es folgt eine kurze Charakteristik des Freundes" (Kommentar 17). 

^ Morford's is a plausible diagnosis with respect to general thematic outlines, while 
it seems clear that the verbal texture of the poem, specific reminiscences to crucial points 
in that thematic development, indicates that systematic recurrences to Epp. 2.2 generate 
the significant infrastructure, 
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ging difficulty. Reading Horatian influence, critics read also Horatian 
tone and theme in this satire. And that has given us an exceedingly 
docile Persius. His apparent endorsement of Horace's cheerful Epi- 
curean exhortation to “live moderately but well" indicates a philosophi- 
cal tenor dramatically at odds with Persius' characteristic Stoic ur- 
gency. One might, as many have done, construe this quietism as either 
“early experiment" or “mellowed maturity"; but in fact neither con- 
strual, nor the poetry viewed under their lights, has quite satisfied 
readers—the verdict usually being that Persius has not adequately man- 
aged what he set out to do in this work. Or the price paid for Horatian 
openness and gentility was too costly to his own genius. At very least, 
an artist of caustic philosophical integrity seems, for some reason, to 
have let his keen ferocity slip away, and with the biting edge of his 
criticism seems to have gone the startling intelligence that is his idiom. 
Thus we may lose track, particularly in the opening of this satire, of the 
tense emotional and intellectual engagement, the crabbed density, and, 
as Marston has it, the “jerkes . . . duskie," which, beyond the stern 
and static messages of a glowering Stoicism, constitute the crucial es- 
sence of Persius' art. 

But there do exist counterindications to the general impression of 
uncharacteristic Horatian geniality in this satire, notably in the long 
closing section (33—80), which —after the epistolary introduction (1-11) 
and a transitional passage (12—33) conspicuous in its allusions to Hor- 
ace Epp. 2.2—is devoted to a merciless lampooning of an avaricious 
“heir.” This is far more a satirical critique of cupidity in the abrasive old 
style than a positive representation of the moderate indulgence Persius 
is widely supposed to be advocating. How is a reader, then, to under- 
stand the inconcinnity between such incisive acerbity and the poem's 
apparently gentle epistolary opening? Yet more crucial, what in terms 
of intent and artistic effect does the pattern of Persius' invocations of 
Horace in this work indicate? As Kenneth Reckford has suggested, a 
reconsideration is in order? 

Clearly any such reconsideration of this poem's tone and subtle 
designs, because raised explicitly by its relation to Horatian models, 


SIn his recent review of Morford's Persius Reckford has confessed dissatisfaction 
with all readings of Sat. 6 to date, while averring that “if one emerges, it will show Persius 
intimately engaged in dialogue—that is, in literary and spiritual combat— with his some- 
time mentor, the Horace of Epistles 2.2.” Reckford's diagnosis, as often, seems on the 
mark ^.  « 

"n: ” 
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must be worked out in that murky area commonly described as imita- 
tion studies or the poetics of allusion. Recent work in the area, both 
with respect to theoretical developments and applications in interpreta- 
tion, has been of substantial importance and must play a role, however 
indirectly, in any discussion of literary influence. But it will be salutary 
to acknowledge as well that allusion—hunting can be a chancy sort of 
game, the more so when informed by an ambitious poetics that neces- 
sarily conditions, not to say skews, the way in which allusions are 
read.$ In a limited, practical analysis such as this, some caution is 
called for, and an approach that focuses on conspicuous and evident 
allusions rather than possibly inadvertent intertextual coincidences, as 
well as on the elements of imitative artistry conceived chiefly as classi- 
cal poets understood it.” But one important consequence of recent at- 
tention to literary imitation cannot be overlooked—its assertion that 
the manner of an artist's incorporation of literary sources, the implicit 
"attitude" of address, is a more vital indicator of poetic signification 
than the kinds of objective enumerations we associate with Quellen- 
forschung or categorical decisions about “majority” of influence. It is 
this question of how Persius has used his Horace that I wish to develop 
here. Without disputing, then, the general thematic influence of the 
three Horatian epistles I've noted, among a number of other poems of 
diverse impacts, I propose to examine, as a concentrated example of a 


6Some of the most prominent such readings (much of the work that has lately 
emerged from Pisa) are based on assumptions about a semiotic "grammar" of literature 
qua system (“intertext”) that sees a text as the multilayered conjunction of other texts, 
each suggesting their individual and systematic meanings while conspiring to more com- 
plex meaning in their new, altered, collectivity that 1s the work of art. One may say that 
this is promising, while noting that the outcomes of analysis along these lines can be to a 
degree speculative. Weaknesses are traceable to an imprecise semiological analogy be- 
tween the systematicity of language models and the less systematic mimetic intertex- 
tuality of the classical literary corpus. The “grammar” of intertextuality, in its attempt to 
skirt the thorny issue of intentionality, suggests itself as an autonomous, virtually author- 
less system, and a highly structured interpretive apparatus stands in for the reader's 
scrutiny of text, intent, and effect. This amounts to a collapsing of separate aspects of the 
literary process, writing and reading, and leads to the compensatory development of a 
good deal of artificial critical discourse. Yet classical poets, and most especially Persius, 
were almost obsessively imitative, and our interest in that aspect of their art cannot, in its 
root impulse, be frivolous. There is, indubitably, much critical insight in the work of 
Conte, Memoria and Il genere; see also, for a diversity of approaches, Barchiesi, La 
traccia; Farrell, Vergil's Georgics; Giangrande, "Arte allusiva"; Pasquali, "Arte allu- 
siva”; and Thomas, “Virgil’s Georgics.” 

7See Hooley, "Imitation Theory" 
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larger, more complexly implicated process, some particular effects of 
the ways in which Persius has involved Epp. 2.2, the source that, at 
least at the level of specific and evident verbal reminiscence, is more 
conspicuous and guides the development of the poem's opening sec- 
tions where the prevailing Horatian tone is said to be established. Are 
there signs there, it needs to be asked, of Persius doing more than 
simply echoing Horatian language and thoughts? An answer will not 
suffice for a full exegesis of the satire, something beyond the scope of 
this brief essay in any case, but tracing the emerging significance of 
Persius' use of Epp. 2.2 should contribute to larger understandings 
of the poet's purpose and attainment. 

^ Persius opens by addressing the poet Caesius Bassus, most nota- 
ble, as Quintilian tells us, for his Horatian lyrics,? and begins with 
friendly questions and general praise: has the winter's cold moved 
Bassus near to his Sabine hearth? has he begun there to compose his 
marvelous lyric verse? The satirist himself claims to be enjoying a rural 
holiday in the manner of Horace, and speaks of his own landscape in 
warm terms. But at lines 4—6 Persius alludes to Horace Epp. 2.2.141ff. in 
praise of Bassus’ striking the “manly tone of the Latin lyre; old but 
excellent singer of the (loves and) games of youth": 


atque marem strepitum fidis intendisse Latinae, 
mox iuvenes agitare iocos et pollice honesto 
egregius lusisse senex. 


The allusion involves a passage in Horace's letter to Florus that con- 
cludes a lengthy discussion of his failure or unwillingness to write more 
lyric poems. After mentioning a number of less important impediments, 
Horace declares that it is now time to grow into a deeper wisdom than 
poetry allows: 


nimirum sapere est abiectis utile nugis, 

et tempestivum pueris concedere ludum, 

ac non verba sequi fidibus modulanda Latinis, 

sed verae numerosque modosque ediscere vitae. (140—44) 


Verbal resemblances make the imitation unmistakable: a number of 
"S — further references to the same poem—-including lines 12-36, drawing 
upon Horace 190—204, and the theme of the just use of material goods 


, SQuint. 10.1.96; cf. E Skutsch, "Caesius Bassus"; for Bassus as senex see Beu- 
cheler, *Text." 
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adumbrated there—confirm Persius' sustained attention to Epp. 2.2 
while constructing his satire: But the adaptation is subtle enough at this 
early point to be unremarkable until the larger pattern of dependencies 
between this and Epp. 2.2 has been established. Persius' ostensible 
reader, Bassus, and all his implied readers, will, at the outset, accept 
these opening lines as straightforward tribute. Indeed this is an impres- 
sion he will want part of our minds to hold to; he loads the passage with 
positively valorized words, in their stalwart anti-Callimacheanism: te- 
trico . . . pectine; mire opifex numeris veterum primordia vocum; marem 
strepitum. 

But once the frequency and thematic weight of Persius' recur- 
rences in 12-36 to Horace Epp. 2.2 have been recognized, the probing 
traces of irony imbedded in the opening become more conspicuous. It is 
a not entirely simple irony that tracks Horace's own apparent revision 
of literary priorities in Epp. 2.2. There Horace does not renounce 
lyric—in fact, most of his poem is devoted to an extended discussion of 
the qualities and habits of mind that make for good lyric. But in the 
poem's major thematic declaration (sapere est . . . utile, (141) Horace 
claims to be turning to things more important than well-crafted verse. 
Persius will not have been oblivious to the force of the lines from which 
he draws his language at the very outset of his poem, nor of the force, 
underpinning it, of Epp. 1.1, passim. Bassus, however respected as 
friend and poet, represents a kind of literary endeavor that Persius 
elsewhere, conspicuously in the choliambics and the First Satire, dis- 
misses outright and here “places,” via Horace, at some distance from 
the legitimate concerns of mature men. After invoking the Horatian 
fidibus . . . Latinis with his own fidis . . . Latinae in virtually the same 
position in the line, he follows with mox iuvenes agitare iocos, explicitly 
echoing and drawing in as commentary Horace's et tempestivum pueris 
concedere ludum. The point is clear. Excelling in what Horace sees the 
need to abandon, Bassus has not listened to his master—at least in the 
artificial rhetorical situation that the satirist has contrived through allu- 
sions here. Persius brings the matter home with palpable force, again 
invoking Horace's ludum, in the taut incongruity of egregius lusisse 
senex.? The irony so often implicit in egregius likely plays a supporting 


?These lines involve a number of textual and interpretive difficulties; cf. Gilder- 
sleeve, Satires; Beikircher, Kommentar; and Kissel, Satiren ad loc. Verses 5—6 seem best 
to be taken as referring to Bassus' treatment of love themes (iuvenes iocos and lusisse), 
and Persius' lines as registering some oddity in that: “old fellow, but most excellent 
composer of the love songs of youth." 
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role here (see OLD). As perhaps does mox at the outset of line 5—in its 
pivotal position between the separate phrases of the allusion, articulat- 
ing its elements—which Peter White, correcting Beikircher's construal 
of the word as a kind of coordinating conjunction (“keine zeitliche, 
sondern aneinanderreihende Bedeutung") is surely right in seeing as 
marking a chronological or, here, logical distinction, almost an adversa- 
tive (White, review of Beikircher, 61). With this word, Persius subtly 
notes the dissonance, as White puts it, "between Bassus's robust, ar- 
chaic diction and the erotic subjects of which he sang." These introduc- 
tory lines, then, rather than suggesting Persius in unaccustomed toler- 
ance and ease, show him on the acute edge of irony. Rather than blandly 
~~ quoting Horace in praise-of Bassus; he employs allusions. to- Horace's 
epistle in delicate dispraise—effecting thus a subtle ambivalence 
through which both graciousness and point are given due force.!? 

"Io precisely the same ends Persius has wrought his only appar- 
ently “atmospheric” geographical settings early in the poem. The Ho- 
ratian Bassus is set firmly in a Horatian landscape (foco . . . Sabino), 
and Persius’ mention of this setting partakes of Horace's own scrip- 
torum chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit urbem in Epp. 2.2.77. Persius, 
however, locates himself in a more distant isolation, the coastal town of 


10 The point should not be pushed too far. Persius’ words to Bassus are, as I have 
noted, explicitly flattering, and there is appeal in the notion (suggested by an anonymous 
reader) that Persius points out the disparity of age and poetic activity in order to highlight 
the exceptional creativity of Bassus, a creativity that happily outlasts its accustomed 
season. Such a view is not far from that of Kissel, Satiren 772~73, who, echoing Bei- 
kircher, avers that in iocos agitare (line 5) Persius is alluding to a broad poetic sprightli- 
ness in Bassus rather than a narrow preoccupation with love themes. Moreover, even 
while Bassus is composing love lyric, his doing so tetrico . . . pectine (line 2) accords him 
a certain dignity. Kissel quotes Beikircher (Kommentar 29) in summary: “Bassus ist ja 
schon ein älterer Herr, dichtet aber trotzdem Lieder, die eher einem jüngeren anstehen. 
.. . Der damit verbundenen Gefahr, sich als ‘ewiger Jüngling' lächerlich zu machen, 
begegnet Bassus dadurch, dass er bei diesem Treiben doch stets seine Ehre zu wahren 
weiss; er macht zwar bei den Scherzen seiner jungen Freunde mit, aber ohne sich dabei 
etwas zu vergeben." 

However persuasive, such views do not quite register the force of the contrasts 
Persius builds into this opening passage: lyric songs, almost certainly love lyrics, played 
with, of all things, tetrico . . . pectine; Bassus’ making the Latin lyre grate out a marem 
frolics. One is tempted to see caricature in this, an impression countered, however, by an 
evident respect for the elder poet's anti- Callimacheanism. What can be said is that Per- 
sius openly and through indirection brings inconcinnity to the fore, which makes a pre- 
cisely ambiguous reading plausible: he here, as often, sees things in more than one way. 
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Luna, well away to the northwest, and the sheer physical separation 
between this and a “Sabine farm,” proximate to Rome, signals some- 
thing more than topographical—indeed surely an emblematic—-differ- 
ence. Thus his subtly ambiguous portrait of a man engaged in things out 
of his season, egregius lusisse senex, is followed by a strongly adversa- 
tive mihi at the caesura!! and a description of his own nearby landscape: 
nunc Ligus ora. . . . While Bassus settles into a conspicuously Hora- 
tian locale,!? Persius commands a distant seascape whose local literary 
genius is Ennius: 


“Lunai portum, est operae, cognoscite, cives." 
cor iubet hoc Enni, postquam destertuit esse 
Maeonides Quintus pavone ex Pythagoreo. (9-11) 


We may, with Skutsch, follow Housman’s attribution of the quoted line 
(Lunai portum ...) to Ennius’ Satires,® with the result that Persius 
may be seen to be making a simple generic declaration. As Bassus is to 
the lyric Horace, so Persius to the satiric Ennius. But more important, I 
think, is Persius’ remarking the change of mind in Ennius after he has 
left off dreaming (ridiculously, to Persius’ eye, as the parodying lan- 
guage here as well as line 2 of the choliambics confirms) of himself as 
Homer reborn and has moved on from his epic Annales to his miscella- 
neous Satires and later works.!^ Lunai portum . . . shows strong old 
Ennius having emerged from his illusory dream, postquam liberatus, as 
Jahn has it, nimio poetico furore, and that is just the bracing invocation 
Persius needs to counter his Bassus, who lives in the aftershadow of the 
lyric Horace, yet unawakened, as a second Horace. Further to the 
matter, the example of Ennius as described by Persius prefigüres ex- 
actly Horace's bracing sapere est utile from Epp. 2.2, and the satirist's 
point is brought to penetrating, yet savingly witty, resolution. 

The burden of this orchestrated interplay of views emerges with a 
plainness that is nonetheless impressive: the strong poet will follow 
Horace not in the appealing, sequacious imitation of the literary disci- 


! Cf. Morford, Persius 67. 

128i]. 3.596 also employs Sabinus ager to indicate a pastoral setting. 

130. Skutsch, Studia 25-29; Annals 750—51; cf. Housman, Classical Papers III 
1233. 

^Cf, Housman, Classical Papers III 1233: "postquam destertuit, etc., is well 
enough rendered by Jahn, ‘postquam nimio poetico furore liberatus est,’ more precisely, 
‘when he had left behind his epic mood and its illusions. . . ^" 
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ple but in his pursuit of wisdom—and the kind of poetry that attends 
that pursuit. The poem, thus, in the very texture of its imitations is 
somehow about the place and limits of mimesis. Persius' next line (12) 
restates the theme: hic ego securus volgi . . . , while explicitly declaring 
the poet's immunity from material envy, also follows Horace's odi pro- 
fanum vulgus in endorsing its claim of artistic independence. In the 
isolated security of his retreat at Luna he may assert a poetic individu- 
ality that his friend Bassus, in his landscape, cannot. The satirist will do 
so by exercising his art in a way that makes apparent his debt to his 
major predecessor Horace while marking crucial differences. More 
than an assertion, this constitutes a demonstration of individual poetic 


- Identity. Such is the root burden ofthe aesthetic discussion of the open- 


ing eleven lines as well as, in broader ethical terms, of the following 
extended homily (12—80). Hic ego securus volgi is both summarizing 
transition and assertion of thematic continuity. 

What gives this statement of Persius' its particular authority is its 
acknowledgment that the shadow of Horace extends just as prepos- 
sessingly over the satirist as over his lyricizing old friend. The humil- 
ity implicit in this recognition conditions the manner of Persius' re- 
sponse—-as well as our reading of his poem. Persius will work through 
Horace in fashioning the lineaments of his own voice, a process readers 
have too often seen as passive imitation. In the opening twelve lines of 
this poem, Persius demonstrates how he can turn imitation into an 
effective polyphony that complicates and enriches our first impres- 


 Sions. As in the Fifth Satire, he opens his poem with a personal trib- 


oo — 


ute through which he marks out his own artistic independence and . 
broaches themes that will remain important throughout the work. Cru- 
cially, Persius has used Horace to mark his own distance from the sim- 
pler, more directly mimetic Horatianism of Caesius Bassus. 

A similar kind of rhetorical gesture underpins the remainder of the 
satire and can be highlighted, once again, where Persius seems most 
derivative—again drawing upon Epp. 2.2. After its introduction, the 
poem is, on its surface, occupied with a discussion of the proper use of 
(or attitude toward) one's goods. The theme is signaled by a striking 
allusion: 


; : utar ego, utar, 
nec rhombos ideo libertis ponere lautus 
nec tenuis sollers turdarum nosse salivas. (6.22—24) 
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Horace Epp. 2.2.190ff.: 


utar et ex modico quantum res poscet acervo 
tollam, nec metuam quid de me iudicet heres. . . : 


The verbal invocation at utar is of course conspicuous, as is the force of 
Horace's nec metuam quid de me iudicet heres as the thematic center of 
the entire latter section of Persius' satire. Other dependencies in the 
vicinity have long been noted by commentators (among them, P. 12, H. 
202; P. 17, H. 133f.; P. 18ff., H. 183ff.; P. 33f, H. 191£),!5 echoes that 
together make it clear that Persius was working closely with the epistle 
in making his own poem. 

Through these allusions Persius is usually seen to be adopting a 
surprisingly broad and flexible Horatian tone. Like Horace, he is satis- 
fied with what he presently has (13—17) and defends its reasonable use. 
What to make of this? Most often it is read as a straightforward imita- 
tion of Horace: "Persius tries. . . to reproduce Horace's persona by 
echoing several of his statements in a light, ironic tone (Dessen, Junc- 
tura 84). The result, however, is variously interpreted as either a reason- 
ably successful harmonizing of voices and gentling of the acerbic Per- 
sian spirit or a failure to quite do the Horatian thing: “the poet retreats 
from the uncompromising Stoic austerity of the earlier satires and 
speaks to a friend through a more relaxed persona" (Morford, Persius 
65). "He manages to sound like Horace but the latter's persona is too 
painstakingly developed, with a wealth of minute detail, to be recreated 
in a single poem" (Dessen, /unctura 84).16 These estimates are valid 
enough if one accepts an implicit circularity: assuming elementary 
mimesis, one evaluates only how nearly the poem recreates the spirit or 
details of the Horatian model. But if we allow that thematic and verbal 
similarity might not mean simple pastiche or endorsement, we may in 
the end find more interesting, perhaps more complicated, results. Here 
the kinds and manner(s) of literary incorporation become pivotal: how 


i5'The shipwrecked friend Persius purports to help in 6.27ff. may have been sug- 
gested by the boat imagery in Hor. Epp. 2.2.200—201. 

16Cf. Marmorale, Persio 315: “Fra le satire di Persio la sesta è la più oraziana; e 
non già perché, leggendola, si ha l'impressione che essa svolga nel suo complesso un 
motivo oraziano, ma perché in essa il tono & pià blando, piü familiare, senza raggiungere 
per questo—non era, d'altra parte, nella natura di Persio—-il pacato e sorridente umo- 
rismo oraziano delle Epistole." 
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smoothly a phrase, word, or idea melds with its new context; whether it 
participates in harmony with developing themes or enters into some 
sort of conflict with either its new or original poetic setting; whether or 
not the imitation is seen to be an author’s attempt to subserve, praise, 
develop, or eclipse his model—these questions stand as limited but 
critical portals into the creative heart of the poem. 

At a simple rhetorical level, the “attitude” of Persius’ invocation 
at line 22 is surely significant. Utar ego, utar: the reiteration is pointed, 
a good deal more so than Horace’s unemphatic use of the verb, which 
comes near the end of a long, fairly complex discussion of usus: what 
one “uses” is one’s own whether it be a vast estate or the bit of break- 
= fast one’s bad that morning. Horace's whole-discussion-stands-as a 

specimen of the wisdom one must grow into (sapere est utile), a wisdom 
here evident in the avoidance of a grasping acquisitiveness. But the 
point is less blunt than merely largesse countering avarice: Horace's 
. clever discussion makes a significant, even fundamental, observation 
about the nature of ownership, the relation and value of one's goods to 
one's life or identity In spite of ex modico acervo, the burden of his 
declaration is not only simple moderation, but a clear control over the 
material stuff with which we clutter our living.!? The qualification nec 
metuam de me iudicet heres is important in its setting up a distinction 
between poet and heir, between what is one's “own” (what one employs 
in the business of getting along) and accumulated goods to be passed 
on. It is clear from the development of his satire that Persius has not 
missed the point. His reiteration of the verb both echoes Horace's 
utar . . . tollam and dramatizes Horace's burden about the relation of 
identity and “use” in placing his (otherwise unnecessary) pronoun as he 
does: utar ego utar 
But there is more than perceptive affirmation in the allusion. For 
such a sentiment, as Persius surely knew, sounds, to the rest of us, a bit 
odd coming from a principled Stoic. Moreover, he has made his dra- 
matic declaration in the context of extremes (erring both ways) on this 
general issue: 


NNNM vet. Macleod, Horace 82: "Here, as always, Horace's middle way, described in 
lines 190ff., is much more than a flaccid compromise; and it renews the Platonic ideal of 
self-unification (Republ. 443d-e, 621c, etc.), which is also behind Epistles 1.3.29 and 
1.18.101." 
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solis natalibus est qui 
tinguat holus siccum muria vafer in calice empta, 
ipse sacrum inrorans patinae piper; hic bona dente 
grandia magnanimus peragit puer. utar ego, utar... (19-22) 


Even with the qualifications that follow, 


nec rhombos ideo libertis ponere lautus 
nec tenuis solers turdarum nosse salivas, (22-24) 


Persius makes himself sound just a little provocative. Why? 

One answer is that such provocation draws attention, as compel- 
lingly as Horace has but in a different way, to the proper relation be- 
tween one’s goods and one’s sense of self. Surprisingly perhaps, Per- 
sius in his dramatic declaration and in the harvest metaphor that 
follows, messe tenus propria vive, is proposing nothing contrary to prin- 
ciples emerging from the Stoa. The notion, in the form he derives it 
from Horace, harmonizes exceptionally well with the Stoic conception 
of life in accordance with natural law. Chrysippus on human nature, 
natural impulse, and “pleasure” offers a general gloss on the essential 
principles: 


mo@tov oixeiov [6 Xovoutxoc] Aéywv eivat mavti Low thv abtod oto- 
taoL xai thv TaUTNG OvveldyoL: ... oŬtw yàp tå te BAäntovia ÖL- 
wBeitar xal và olxeta zzpootevau. Ô bE AEyovOL TIVES, IIEÖG rjOovi]v ylyveo- 
Bat vi]v medtyHv Sour tots booris, pedos &xodpaíivovow. EntyEvvnuc 
yao maou, ei &oa Eatıv, Hovy eivaı Stav aŭt xab’ adv f) púas 
eneCytryjoaca tà £vaguóbovta tH ovotdoe &xoAón, őv todmov abıka- 


wee Fe — 


otveta tà CHa xai OGAAEL và putá. .. (Diog. Laert. 7.85-86)18 


Such views have not much to do with Stoically conceived “virtue” 
(except insofar as they exclude pleasure as instinctive urge) but do 
represent the natural bases for considering that virtue. And the crucial 
point here, in claiming that self-preservation (earlier, Diogenes summa- 
rizes: tO Trjoseiv éavtó) and awareness of one's nature underlie any 
creature's relation to things, is the character of the fit between the 
needs of the individual and the resources of nature. 


!5 Von Arnim, SVF 3.178; Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers YI 343. 
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Such thinking leads naturally enough to the particular question of 
private goods or property and their suitable disposition. Cicero, follow- 
ing Chrysippus in neat metaphoric illustration, develops the principle 
into an explicit defense of the notion of private property, reconciling 
this with the notion of goods, of nature and society, held in common: 


sed quem ad modum, theatrum cum commune sit, recte tamen dici potest 
eius esse eum locum, quem quisque occuparat, sic in urbe mundove com- 
muni non adversatur ius, quo minus suum quidque cuiusque sit. 

(Fin. 67)!? 


--—-- - And. in another passage, this derived from Panaetius, Cicero.declares 
plainly: 


Sed iustitiae primum munus est, ut ne cui quis noceat nisi lacessitus 
iniuria, deinde ut communibus pro communibus utatur, privatis ut suis. 
(Off. 1.20) 


All of which is not to raise in any detail the somewhat complicated issue 
of the philosophical status of property and its disposition in Stoic 
thought, but only to note that it is wrong to expect in a Stoic caricatured 
antimaterialism (goods, in general, were held to be merely "indiffer- 
ent") and that the just “use” of one's goods is somehow bound up with 
awareness of self and its needs. Moreover, it is clear that even in the 
early Stoa, where the notion of private property violated the assump- 
tion that all goods were to be held in common, in contradistinction to 
Cicero's modifying redaction (consistent with thinking in the later 
Stoa), the conception of usus as Horace describes it in Epp. 2.2 and 
Persius invokes it here is perfectly orthodox. The idea is not far from 
the simple root sense of Persius' reiterated verb utar which derives, 
through its older form oitor from an Indo-European root meaning sim- 
ply "to get along, to make one's way (by means of something)," the 
same. which gives us the Greek ottoc, "path."?? In that light, Persius’ 
advocacy seems to be for the use of that which is one's “own,” that is, 
is intended by reason and nature to be employed or consumed, and does 


|»  —  - 19CH, Annas, "Cicero" 151-73; Erskine, Stoa 103-22, argues that the theater anal- 
ogy in Cicero's De Finibus does not derive from Chrysippus. 
2 Conway, Latin 56. 
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not strictly become an end unto itself (in contrast to the Epicurean 
fjóovat, caricatured in the rhombos, etc. of lines 23—24).?! 

Most critically, the natural impulse to self-preservation and the 
use of those goods to which a creature is "oriented," that is, which are 
appropriate (oixetov) to oneself, turns largely on self-awareness, what 
Chrysippus calls ouveiönoıg and Cicero, elsewhere, sensus sui.?? The 
Sixth Satire, as its opening section makes evident, is largely a poem of 
such self-definition and awareness, of conscience, perhaps, in the lit- 
eral sense. Along such lines, Epp. 2.2 offers more than thematic sugges- 
tion: it provides a structure for the later poet's response. Persius' devel- 
opment of his satire, after invoking the epistle so conspicuously in lines 
22ff., makes this clear. Horace had declared that in using what is his to 
use, he was not afraid of his heir's reaction— which response, however, 
remained unexplored in his epistle. Persius' utar launches an extended 
satirical treatment, continuing to the end of the poem, of just such a 
reaction. The provocative nature of the poet's reiteration of the verb, 
which has wrongly led readers into believing this Stoic has lost his grip, 
assumes rhetorical importance with respect to the implied interlocutor 
who appears at 33f. (sed cenam funeris heres | negleget iratus quod rem 
curtaveris) and the heir himself, invoked in line 41, who assumes just 
such an “irritated” posture. Both reader and heir are thus put into the 
similar position of (at least potentially) misprizing the poet's words, a 
rhetorical play not uncharacteristic of an artist who can manage the 
subtle shadings of implication suggested by his opening lines. 

So why, again, does Persius adopt the tone he does? Precisely to 
evoke the "reaction," within the dialogue of the poem, of self-inter- 
ested greed he will so carefully delineate in 41—80. His heir is something 
of a caricature embodying an amalgam of related vices and pettinesses, 
whom, in the poem's dramatic situation, Persius immensely enjoys 
taunting.?? 

Evidently so, for the gesture is repeated: in his resolution to come 
to the financial aid of a ruined friend at 27-33 (at vocat officium . . . 


21Cf. Hor. Sat. 2.4, and the vulgar Epicureanism satirized there; see also Sat. 
1.2.115. 

22Diog. Laert. 7.85 and Cic. Fin 3.16; see the discussion in Rist, Stoic Philosophy 
43. 

23 On the frequently condemned figure of the heir see also Hor. C. 2.14.25-28 and 
4.7.17-20. 
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largire inopi); in his threat to run to the ridiculous expense?^ of exhibit- 
ing a hundred pair of gladiators in honor of Caligula’s “victory” over 
the Germans at 43—49; in his taunting challenge at 51 (largior. an pro- 
hibes? dic clare);?5 in his resolution, at 52-60, to find another heir 
(“some Manius") if the present heir should find his situation unbear- 
able; in his loudly proclaimed resolve to have a decent meal7$ in despite 
of a legatee who has by now become the very image of greedy deca- 
dence: 


nunc nunc inpensius ungue, 
ungue, puer, caules. mihi festa luce coquatur 
. urtica et fissa fumosum sinciput aure, 
ut tuus iste nepos olim satur anseris extis, 
cum morosa vago singultiet inguine vena, 
patriciae inmeiat volvae? mihi trama figurae 
sit reliqua, ast illi tremat omento popa venter? (68—74) 


The entire passage holds for the reader sheer delight in its perfect pre- 
sentation of the weakness and silliness that attends concern about lega- 
cies and their magnitude. Thus, after Persius' Horatian exhortation to 
“live up to the limits of your harvest, what have you to fear?” (25—26), 
he spends most of the remaining lines of his poem sketching out not 
another version of a moderate Horatian ideal but the very image of that 
fear, in the fullness of its perversity: Persius' treatment inverts the focus 
of Horace's germinal idea. Persius will, in the root sense of his bor- 
rowed word, “make his way" from the Horatian paradigm, not in obtun- 
dent critique, but subtly and alive to nuance—rendering his Horatian 
words with a difference. 

. Persius makes a firm ethical point through such a mimetic pro- 
cess: one's responsibility to another becomes a degraded perversion at 
the point that materialist preoccupation begins to play a role. Further, 
the pathetic dependency of the heir is a function of that preoccupation 
and of his failure to muster an adequate sense of self, and of what is “his 
own"— precisely those concerns highlighted by Persius’ speaker: 


^Cf. Hor. Sat. 2.3.85ff. 
— 25See Hooley, “Vexed Passage.” — 

26But see White’s review of Beikircher, 61, which makes the point put well by 
Harvey, Commentary ad loc.: “caules is plain fare.” For the reference to caules cf. also 
Hor. Sat. 2.3.125 and Harvey’s notes. 
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*dest aliquid summae," minui mihi, sed tibi totum est 
quidquid id est. ubi sit, fuge quaerere, quod mihi quondam 
legaratTadius. . . . (64—66) 


The heir is a clear antitype to Stoic self-sufficiency, and his portrayal is 
the satiric heart of the poem, as well as its spirited conclusion. 

Mark Morford offers insightful comment on the last correspon- 
dence between Horace's Epp. 2.2 and this satire—acervo in 2.2.190 and 
acervi in Persius 6.80: “Persius’s use of the acervus ("heap") to end his 
satire is brilliant, linking the Stoic paradox [of Chrysippus]?’ to the 
theme of Epicurean moderation with which the diatribe has begun" 
(Persius 71). But it has been my contention that Epicurean moderation 
has never been seriously advocated by Persius, and that the satirist has 
used quotations on the theme in Horace to define his own very different 
concerns. So that when the poem comes to its famously puzzling con- 
clusion (75 —80),?8 


vende animam lucro, mercare atque excute sollers 
omne latus mundi, ne sit praestantior alter 
Cappadocas rigida pinguis plausisse catasta, 

rem duplica. "feci; iam triplex, iam mihi quarto, 
iam decies redit in rugam. depunge ubi sistam, 
inventus, Chrysippe, tui finitor acervi," 


one hears nothing of the virtues of Horatian restraint and much about 
the corresponding vices described so vividly by Persius throughout: the 
heir's desperate fascination with his material prospects, and the impos- 
sibility of bringing such cupidity to reasonable closure as pointed out by 
Chrysippus’ paradox—autonomy, again, defined in the wrong terms. In 
this light, the final word of the poem, acervi, in its invocation of Horace 
once again, must be intended to indicate the logical and hence ethical 
difficulty in defining what Horace from the beginning assumes to be his, 


27See the discussion in Beikircher, Kommentar and Barr, Satires, ad loc., of the 
role of the famous sorites paradox in this poem; cf. Cic. Acad. 2.92--94. 

28 All commentators wonder about the connection of these lines to the previous. Is 
Persius still addressing the heir? The heir Persius? Or is this a more general, summarizing 
attack on cupidity? The last is preferable; the apparent inconsequence in lines 74—75 is 
not troubling and need not lead us to conjecture, as have many following the scholiast, a 
posthumously patched—up ending. Persius has reached a grand rhetorical climax at 74, 
and 75ff. naturally follow as commentary and summary. 
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amodicus acervus. All along, the terms of Persius’ theme have not been 
balance versus excess, but are found in the tight contrast, unusual in a 
classical context, of vende animam lucro (75).?? In animam, whether we 
call it “life” or *soul,"39 one locates the intrinsically identifying thing, 
the self that is only one's own. It is what matters, in the context of this 
poem, as opposed to what does not. In satirizing his heir's preoccupa- 
tion with lucre, more particularly in defining himself in contradistinc- 
tion to that preoccupation, as he had earlier to the literary program of 
Caesius Bassus and, throughout, to the Horace of Epp. 2.2, Persius has 
given us more than a faint suggestion, in both literary and ethical terms, 
of the anima which informs this subtle and intriguing poem.?! 


D. M. HooLEv 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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HuGuH LLOYD-JonESs and N. G. WILSON. Sophoclis Fabulae. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1990. xix + 431 pp. $24.95. Sophoclea: Studies on the Text of 
Sophocles. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990. 282 pp. Cloth, $65.00. 


MALCOLM DAVIES. Sophocles: Trachiniae, with Introduction and Commentary. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991. x1 -- 289 pp. Cloth, $98.00. 


The new Oxford Classical Text (OCT) of Sophocles and its companion 
volume, Sophoclea (Soph.), make important contributions to scholarship by the 
editors' handling of traditional scholarly problems, their lively response to re- 
cent work, especially that of R. D. Dawe, and their many original suggestions. 

The text of Sophocles is difficult and corrupt. To distinguish between the 
two situations takes a keen and sagacious mind and excellent knowledge of 
tragic Greek. The editors often print what the manuscripts report, but show in 
the apparatus that there is room for doubt. In other places they print conjec- 
tures. This is the right procedure. Reading any text is an active and critical 
activity, and an editor does readers little good by hiding difficulties or the possi- 
bility of corruption. The editors rarely disturb a text that is above suspicion, and 
their suggestions are thoughtful. It is late in the day for many new and true 
corrections of Sophocles’ text, but the work of Page, West, Dawe, and Lloyd- 
Jones shows how much can still be achieved. 

Sophoclea contains much food for thought. El. 1050—51 may well be an 
interpolation from Sophocles’ Phaedra, not noticed by Radt or Barrett. The 
editors bracket 1052—54 as well (p. 62). In Ant. 368 nageiewv, which Pearson 
(CQ 13 [1919] 124) thought a vox nihili, turns out to be a good Greek word with a 
clear meaning— but one inappropriate for the passage, as is shown by the edi- 
tors' interpretation: "the man who would be high in the city will find it difficult 
to insert into the unbroken stream of events the narrow implement that is human 
law together with divine justice" (p. 124). At El. 1087 the editors print Lloyd- 
Jones's &xoc, supposedly ousted by the gloss vourjv, which then became tò un. 
The meaning will be “arming a cutting remedy" (pp. 64-65). I doubt that &xoc 
has the requisite meaning, without an adjective or verb meaning "cutting," as in 
all Lloyd—Jones’s parallels. I know of no example of &xoc glossed toń. Mi- 
chael Stokes defended the manuscript reading (Arktouros [Berlin 1979] 134— 43), 
but I think Lloyd--Jones has shown the right way. If we read tout xaArv, we 
have a good Sophoclean word (7r. 700, 887) with the meaning “arming a glorious 
cutting blow." 

New conjectures include some strikingly good ones, e.g., Aj. 636, Ant. 
1080—81. On occasion, the editors' small changes create more problems than 
they solve. At Aj. 799 Blaydes's conjecture is rejected because it "scarcely 
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explains the corruption." The editors suggest the gentler medicine of (mv) 
óAs0oíav (sc. whdov): “‘He believes that this going out condemns Ajax to 
death.’ This makes good sense, and the conjecture has the advantage of allowing 
the second syllable of óA£00íav to be short, though the virtual personification of 
EEodov is unusual” (Soph. p. 27). Jackson (Marginalia Scaenica, 32) showed 
that Blaydes's conjecture was palaeographically excellent. There is nothing in 
the context to suggest voting, so no Athenian audience could have caught the 
reference, especially with "exit" as subject of the infinitive and “vote” under- 
stood, not with “all” or “equal,” but with “fatal.” Another example of the 
poisonous quality of gentler medicines is Ant. 3. The passage is comprehensible 
but peculiar and has provoked many conjectures. The editors ignore most of the 
difficulties and print à, xoiov for émoiov: “This has the best chance of being 


- right, -and-it alters only one letter" (Soph. p..115). The parallels cited are pas- 
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sages where & is "followed by a prohibition with pì . . . or by some equivalent 
injunction or remonstrance" (Barrett ad Hipp. 503—4); that is, no parallels at all. 
If the relative is offensive, we might read tò molov, suggested by Vollgraff 
(Mnemosyne, n.s. 46 [1918] 73; cf. OC 1415). 

The editors have simplified the apparatus of Dawe's Teubner, by using one 
siglum for consistent families, e.g., Roman (r), Laurentian (l), and Paris (a). A 
reader will not think that there are three or five witnesses when there is only 
one. The siglum p is used to represent the agreement of two or more late medi- 
eval manuscripts from a group of eleven which have little in common; r and a 
similarly may represent the agreement of two members of their families so that a 
or, frequently, p appears more than once after the same lemma. The reader must 
then turn to Dawe for the details. At OT 1401 the correct reading is reported 
from a though a also appears as agreeing with most manuscripts in a variant. 
Readers will find it of interest that the first a — a subscript reading in Naples D 
and a graphetai variant in Vienna Xs. 

Wilson and West in their reviews noted that Dawe's extensive collations 
had whetted our appetite for more. It is therefore disappointing that the editors 
have done little collating. I tested S (Vaticanus Urbinas graecus 141), whose 
readings the OCT correctly prints at Ant. 567, 848, and 851. Aj. 310: «gooiv S, 
fortasse recte, as Nauck noted. Aj. 1117: the OCT prints Bonitz's £cc for the 
MSS’ c; £wg is a gloss in many manuscripts and the necessary synezesis is 
doubtfully attested. Reiske’s superior šot is in S. Aj. 1205: S has Blaydes’s 
excellent &zéxavoé w. El. 1239: I take Arndt’s Gel to be in S. El. 279: S has 
Blaydes's (tov) natéoa. OT 1401: S reads the correct éti. Ant. 108: S's óEvxÓQO 
is passed over without discussion (Soph. p. 119). In his edition (Warminster 1987, 
ad 109, p. 143; and see now CQ 41 [1991] 326) Andrew Brown objected to Lloyd- 
Jones's arguments for the Laurentian and Paris reading and printed a conjecture 
of Blaydes's; but “a fast-moving bridle," i.e., one which drives the horses into 
swift flight, is what we want, as Musgrave saw. 

S shares good readings with other manuscripts. Ant. 76: Elmsley's con- 
jecture, printed by Nauck and OCT, is found in SZh. (At Ant. 1147, however, Zh 
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has xai with all other manuscripts.) El. 1394: S's yegotv is almost L^c. OT 258: S 
and Laur. conv. soppr. 66 have Burton’s &xei xvod. OT 290: S has uätar’, 
known to the editors from WaZg. Pace Wilson, RHT 17 (1987) 9, this is an 
intrusive gloss; see Thoman scholia 290b in Longo's Scholia Byzantina (Padua 
1971) 191. OT 557: S has the reading found in F and L’s margin. S gives the 
correct form at El. 730 with P; El. 760 with J; El. 1091 with V and Eustathius; OT 
1011 with UY; OT 1113 with C and Triclinius; OT 1182 with GXr; OT 1212 with 
NP*; OT 1240 with Xs. OT 1311: Hermann's conjecture is given by CS. OT 1350: S 
shares V's interesting reading. Aj. 476: Asl is in S. 

At several places the OCT gives collations by Lewis Campbell and Jebb. 
At OT 1474 Zn's reading is present in Venice, Marc. gr. 472 (= Turyn's Z), as 
Jebb says. Campbell correctly reports Zo at Ant. 789 and V at Ant. 356. At El. 
484 Jebb's report that Vat. gr. 45 shares J's reading is mistaken. It has the 
majority reading. 

The editors sometimes report non liquet of L, where Pearson has a plausi- 
ble description. (For examples, see M. L. West's review, CR 41 [1991] 299—301. I 
have not mentioned West's other corrections.) OC 1450: vvyxávr is the lemma 
of the scholion ad loc. Aj. 455: ody Exovrog Xve ov xvyóvvoc Naber. Aj. 715: The 
reading attributed to L2cF2c is patito (also in S). El. 215: “sic interpunxit 
Kaibel (in hac re codicum auctoritas nihil valet)" the OCT says, so you may be 
surprised to learn that Kaibel's punctuation is found in LZcXa and the Paris 
family (and Bergk's edition). The editors report the manuscript punctuation at 
Ant. 1062, Ph. 1240, and, of course, follow it in many places. OT 696: for a 
plausible account of L, see Pearson or Dawe. The seriously defective report of 
the manuscripts in the OCT renders the conjectures cited incomprehensible. OT 
1104—6: (0) was added in 1104 by West and in 1106 by Dindorf (OCT). El. 206: L's 
àixeic is not mentioned, although West in his Teubner Aeschylus (Stuttgart 
1990, xlv) argued that this is the correct spelling. 

There are other slips in the apparatus. OC 1720: the editors omit y’ after 
OABiws. Ph. 468: xavoóc and untoög are interchanged by Suda (IV.229.22 Ad- 
ler). Ph. 782: see Pearson's apparatus for T's reading. Aj. 50: H's reading was 
conjectured by Nauck. Aj. 199: The form attributed to Nauck is found in 
LRV Xa, among other manuscripts. Aj. 1329: c should be a. Aj. 1342: y’ om. Kzt. 
El. 226: &v om. LZcSa et Suda. In four places the editors report the manuscript 
spelling oixteiow (Ph. 169, Tr. 1070, OC 109) and &xovxxeíoswv (Ph. 318), falsely 
implying that the manuscripts give the correct spelling in the other places 
(twelve and eight, respectively) where they appear. The OCT mistakenly con- 
tradicts the collations of Graham Speake (Durham, N.C., 1978) and Dawe at OC 
228, 655 (wrong lemma), 744. (Zo, however, has the same reading as its twin Zn 
at 13 and 736.) 

Zc (Vat. gr. 1333), an important representative of the Laurentian family 
for Ant., is a good source for Thomas Magister's commentary and its texte de 
base. The OCT prints Zc's readings at Aj. 1051 and 1379. Aj. 622: Nauck's 
conjecture is a red gloss in Zc. “In the triad [Zc] seems to be close to Triclinius" 
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(OCT xi). Triclinius based his commentary on a corrupt witness to Zc's text. Aj. 
1124: Triclinius' reading (shared with ZgZh) is an intrusive gloss. It is a red gloss 
in Zc. See Fr. Heimsoeth, Die indirecte Ueberlieferung des aeschyleischen Textes 
(Bonn 1862) 32—33. The Triclinian reading at Ant. 604 is a red gloss in Zc, as is 
the Paris and Triclinian reading at El. 433. Ant. 646: The word reported as "gl. in 
Zc" is a graphetai variant as in LS. The OCT reports Triclinius' deletions as 
manuscript readings at Aj. 888; cf. El. 838 and 855, all places where the Tri- 
clinian scholia say explicitly that the words “were expelled by me.” 

The editors had access to an unpublished repertory of Sophoclean con- 
jectures by Dr. L. van Paassen (Amsterdam). OC 780: for “Nauck” (OCT) read 
“Hartung, v. del. Nauck." El. 363: Erfurdt's conjecture, misreported in the 
OCT, is given correctly, Soph. 49. Ant. 452: "del. Wunder" (OCT); but Wunder 
and Wecklein's fifth edition.(1878) ad 450 (p. 47) describes the verse as. "de- 
lendus ex G. Dindorfii conjectura" and Bergk (lvi) agrees. T: 189: the first to 
accent xAvov on the ultima was not West (BICS 31 [1984] 175) but Lloyd-Jones 
(CQ, n.s. 4 [1954] 93 and n. 2 « Academic Papers 364 and n. 3). Ph. 1383: a 
widely accepted change is credited to Buttmann, who wrote, "Atqui hoc plane 
est ac si dixisset Neoptolemus: nös yao vic aloyúvort Gv @dEADV o(Xovc; Eo 
tamen audaciae, ut in hunc sensum verba corrigat, neminem umquam proces- 
surum spero." Schubert first accepted the change. 

Aj. 1054: “Intoüvtes is just the word which a careless scribe might write 
after &Ennboouev” (Soph. p. 33). The idiom is defended by Nauck ad PA. 452 with 
OT 68, Ph. 282, Pi. Ol. 13.113, Hdt. 1.139, 3.41. The editors are skeptical of 
Hasiam's deletion of El. 1 (Soph. p. 42). Haslam showed that the scholium to 
Eur. Ph. 1 (1245 Schwarz) implies the absence of S. El. 1 in some texts. Omission 
of a first line is hard to parallel, and addresses are often interpolated in Homer; 
cf. M. J. Apthorp, Acta Classica 17 (1974) 11-34, esp. 12; Antichthon 15 (1981) 1-7. 
OT 162: Pindar fr. 75.5 is cited to defend the paradosis (Soph. p. 83); cf. Wilamo- 
witz, Aus Kydathen (Berlin 1880) 151, Anm. 70: "denn dass jetzt, trotz des 
scholions und trotz Brunck, das alberne und einen stilfehler involvierende eù- 
4^Àéa gelesen wird, ist nur für die Sterilitát der angeblich blühenden Sophokles- 
exegese bezeichnend.” 

The editors’ logic is sometimes hard to follow. The word “surely” supple- 
ments or replaces arguments some eighty times. OT 873: the editors say, "the 
sense cannot be that a king or tyrant is a product of hybris and this rules out 
what Dawe believes to be Blaydes’s ‘correction’. . . . Lloyd-Jones, The Justice 
of Zeus, . . . took the meaning to be ‘the child of Hybris is a tyrant.” (Soph. p. 
100). Lloyd—Jones’s translation of the paradosis gives us what the editors say 
the sense cannot be. Blaydes's conjecture makes excellent sense and is sup- 
ported by Dionysius Tragicus 4 (I 244 TrGF): Ñ yao vvoavvig Gdtxtas uto 

 &ov. OT 957: the variants are onuńvas and onuóvvoo. The editors quote Ernst 
Fraenkel (with the wrong citation of p. 207 n. 1 instead of p. 217 n. 3) for the idea 
that the noun is a conjecture of the scribe of A. The noun is found in K, dated by 
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Wilson to the late twelfth century, a century before the formation of the Paris 
family. They conclude that “the participle is likelier t0 have been corrupted than 
the noun which Dawe prefers" (Soph. p. 102). If a verb common in verse and 
scholiastic prose is more likely to suffer corruption than a tragic hapax legome- 
non, we may bid a fond farewell to the concept of lectio facilior. Ph. 421: “Dawe, 
usually hospitable to Page's conjectures, does not mention his insertion of (beü) 
at the beginning of this line . . .” (Soph. p. 188), which is printed in the OCT. 
Dawe (PCPS NS 14 [1968] 15) made mincemeat of Page's suggestion. Ant. 57: 
“EnakANAoıv must mean ‘against each other’; Jebb well compares Aes. Sept. 
930 àAXaXooóvow xsooiv" (Soph. p. 117). The word Hermann conjectured is 
never found in classical Greek and, when it does appear, always means “succes- 
sive" vel sim., never "against each other.” Hermann himself ad loc. (p. 27) cited 
the parallel formation from Aeschylus, and Jebb's paste and scissors are no 
more relevant here than Housman's at OT 795, where Nauck's correction is 
quite rightly put in the text. But the editors comment, “Nauck and Kamerbeek 
offer many parallels . . . , but Housman. . . quoted the decisive one, Libanius 
V. 540" (Soph. p. 98). The Libanius passage is not a parallel, but a testimonium 
showing that Nauck's reading was in Antiochean texts in the fourth century A.D. 
Housman was reporting Nauck's critical note ad loc.: “Noch Libanios las." We 
are told that Eduard Fraenkel used five arguments against the authenticity of 
OC 299—307 (Soph. p. 226). All but the first come from Wecklein and Nauck. Ph. 
686: A conjecture correctly attributed to Wunder in the OCT is given to Her- 
mann (Soph. p. 197). El. 1403: P's uàgis “doubtless a conjecture” (Soph. p. 74); 
the OCT correctly calls it a gloss. 

Quotation from other scholars’ work is sometimes faulty. The quote from 
Wolff-Bellermann ad Aj. 52 (Soph. p. 10) has five mistakes, one rather confus- 
ing. Stinton is given words he never wrote ad El. 466—67 (Soph. p. 51). Bergk's 
conjecture at OC 948 is put on p. Ixxii of his edition (Soph. p. 245), instead of lii, 
which Lloyd-Jones got right at CR 36 (1986) 305. Reeve is given an unmetrical 
article (Soph. p. 112) and is otherwise misquoted (p. 81). Aj. 689: West's conjec- 
ture is made incomprehensible by two serious misprints (Soph. p. 22). OC 367: 
Pearson did not keep the "insufferable" manuscript reading credited to him 
(Soph. p. 227); see his text and CQ 24 (1930) 160—61. 

The two volumes under review mark real progress in the study and under- 
standing of Sophocles. Filled with original ideas and the humane assimilation of 
earlier work, they challenge the contemporary scholar to absorb their contribu- 
tions and to go on, by means of further collation and rethinking, to understand 
the text of Sophocles, the process of its survival, and what he might mean to our 
day. 


When Malcolm Davies reviewed P. E. Easterling's Trachiniae (Cambridge 
1982) in CR 34 (1984) 7-9 (pace the Preface, vi), he questioned the wisdom of 
“segregating literary from ‘textual and syntactical matters'" since “general 
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questions of literary interpretation can involve detailed questions of syntax.” So 
he set out to write a commentary that would not slight the philological based on 
the text of Lloyd-Jones and Wilson's new OCT (1990). 

Davies's introduction is devoted to a discussion of the play's meaning and 
a critical analysis of the possible literary and artistic sources. He finds it hard to 
accept that even a Zeus who lets his son die in horrible agony would deny him 
apotheosis. He is correctly impressed by Stinton's “The Scope and Limits of 
Allusion in Greek Tragedy," Greek Tragedy and Its Legacy (Calgary 1986) 67-102 
— Collected Papers on Greek Tragedy (Oxford 1990) 454—92, which shows that 
there is no clear reference to apotheosis in the play. Davies counters by men- 
tioning Agamemnon’s denunciation of Calchas in Iliad 1.105ff. He believes that 
the scholia supply “evidence that some ancient critics" interpreted these lines 
as a reference to Iphigenia's sacrifice. (The scholia tell us-that “the poet does 
not even know the name of Iphigenia" [ad A106b (1.40.27—28 Erbse)] and that 
Homer “does not know of the sacrifice of Iphigenia that appears in later writ- 
ers" [ad I145a (11.428.60—61 Erbse)]. Iphigenia appears first in Cypria F 17, p. 41 
Davies — scholia ad S. El. 157, p. 110 Papageorgius. No known ancient critic 
introduced Iphigenia here. That was left to G. S. Kirk, The Iliad: A Commentary 
I [Cambridge 1985] ad A108, p. 65.) 


Dogmatism either way is undesirable: but it is hard to see how such an allusion 
could be totally denied now; still less how the poet could originally have precluded 
any such mental appeal to this legend lying outside the poem's scope by, say, one or 
two members of the audience. So too for Sophocles: Apollo and the curse on the 
house of Labdacus with Antigone and the OT; the pursuit of Orestes by the Eri- 
nyes with the Electra; and the final catastrophe that overwhelms Antigone with the 
OC. Could Sophocles have prevented recourse by some of his audience to some or 
any of these sequels and explanations? (xxi) 


Such language betrays a fundamental misunderstanding. Plays and works 
such as the Homeric epics that are meant for public performance differ toto 
caelo from modern “lyric poetry” or Hellenistic and Augustan poetry meant to 
be savored over and over again in full enjoyment of Pasquali's "l'arte allusiva.” 
Plays are aimed at audiences, not at random individuals. Their meaning is pub- 
lic and explicit. Anyone who has taught large lecture courses and then graded 
the examinations knows the range of an audience's understanding and percep- 
tion. Some will appreciate throwaway jokes and allusions while others will miss 
the whole point. A large majority will understand the main thrust. A well- 
constructed play works its magic on most of the audience. This effect is what 
the critic seeks, not the vagaries of one or two people. Anyone in a theater who 
lets his mind wander to notions not explicit in the play is not paying attention. 

The examples cited by Davies are a hotch-potch, as Stinton showed. 
Polynices is a major figure in OC, his presence striking and unforgettable. The 
Labdacid curse in OT, the Furies in Electra, the apotheosis in Trachiniae have 
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no clear presence in performance. In the end Davies cannot muster Jennifer 
March’s straightforward confidence that “to Sophocles’ audience Heracles 
must have been seen as approaching his apotheosis, since his becoming a god 
was the familiar and fully accepted ending of the legend of his life on earth" (The 
Creative Poet [London 1987] 72). Listen to Davies's final decision: 


The contrast between divine knowledge and mortal ignorance is a central Sopho- 
clean preoccupation: most conspicuously exploited in the OT, it undoubtedly per- 
meates the Trachiniae too. In seeking to exclude allusion to Heracles’ apotheosis 
as a possible justification for some of the seemingly inexplicable human suffering 
presented in the play, we are also defining, perhaps too rigidly, the limits of mortal 
ignorance and knowledge. Sophocles may have preferred to keep the question 
open in this play and elsewhere. (xxi-xxii) 


This is an echo of T. J. Hoey (Arethusa 10 [1977] 272—73), who wants "to 
leave the question open, as though the play had weighed both options and felt 
itself unable to decide." Theater gives us amusing pictures of bores, coherent 
pictures of confusion, clear and comprehensible pictures of the limits of human 
knowledge and understanding. Sophocles does not present his characters as 
never learning but as learning too late, as Easterling notes: “Deianira discovers 
that the supposed love charm is a poison that will kill Heracles, Hyllus that he 
has wrongly accused his mother" (3). 

Many of Davies's notes are simple references to Fraenkel's Agamemnon, 
Johansen and Whittle's Supplices, Moorhead's Syntax of Sophocles, and other 
standard works. Easterling's commentary is not cited, by design: the "increase 
in size and polemical content could not be justified" (vi). There is no mention of 
Oddone Longo's Commento linguistico alle Trachinie di Sofocle (Padua 1968), 
although Longo's careful attention to the nuances of Sophocles' vocabulary 
would seem to merit attention. There is no systematic attempt to root a care- 
fully thought-out interpretation of the whole in a line-by-line analysis of gram- 
matical, metrical, and other textual matters. 

The discussion of individual passages is often excellent, especially when 
disagreeing with Lloyd—Jones, Stinton, or Dawe. On 905 a careful examination 
of prodelision bars a widely accepted conjecture of Nauck's. Since the rhetoric 
of the passage is changed, we need more analysis from Davies and fewer quota- 
tions from Jebb. On 647 more than a page is devoted to ma&vta ~ otain (655). In 
order to avoid brevis in longo and period end at the end of the first line of strophe 
and antistrophe, Davies is led to translate, in the first sentence, “waiting for 
Heracles, staring everywhere out to sea for him" (174). There is no word for 
"staring" in the line. It *would have to be explained as a development by anal- 
ogy from the Homeric sayını nantaivwv.” I have heard of “understanding” 
the object from the verb, but never the verb from the adverb. Easterling (ad loc.) 
prefers Dawe's Bavra, recte. 

There is no period end here: návta and otaín begin the next verse in most 
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scholars’ colometry (e.g., Wilamowitz, Kraus, Pohlsander, Pearson, nine- 
teenth-century editions, even Stinton, Papers of the Liverpool Latin Seminar 5 
[1985] 403 = Collected Papers 402). This is the colometry of the manuscripts, 
which, as Zuntz and Barrett have shown, goes back to Alexandria. In the worst- 
case scenario, the Alexandrians made the division into cola of tragic lyrics with 
ten times the material we possess for the surviving poets and an even greater 
amount from lost poets. In the best case, they, or whoever divided the lyrics into 
cola, had access to musical texts of the tragedians to guide their work, as 
Thomas Fleming and I argued at the FIEC Congress at Pisa in 1989. A colometry 
created by modern editorial intervention has trapped scholars of distinction 
between an impossible translation and a metrical anomaly. 

Davies analyzes 218 as ~-~~~ -- = iambic dimeter syncopated 
(iamb followed by spondee). In the-Addenda (274—75) Diggle pointed out to him 
that this analysis violates Dale's prohibition (Lyric Meters 73) against resolution 
preceding syncopation in lyric iambics and refers him to Studies in the Text of 
Euripides (Oxford 1981) 18—21, 119. There can be few living Greek scholars who 
know the tragic iambic better than Diggle, because he knows the manuscripts. 
In lyrics he has thrown the manuscript evidence overboard. (The Textual Tradi- 
tion of Euripides’ Orestes [Oxford 1991] 131-51 shows that Diggle has come to a 
juster appreciation of the issues.) Of Diggle's "certain or very probable" exam- 
ples of resolution preceding syncopation, not one is Sophoclean and only one is 
Aeschylean, Septem 565-628. The importance of Dale's observation for the 
colometry of this passage was pointed out by T. J. Fleming, GRBS 16 (1975) 141- 
48, followed creatively by Hutchinson ad Septem 565--67 and 627—30. Diggle's 
Sophoclean examples are all corrupt (7k 654—662) or have plausible alternative 
colometries (El. 1265—1245; Tr. 846—857). All are cretics, none iambs. “I do not 
see what theoretical justification there could be for making such a distinction," 
says Diggle (119). No more did Porson understand the theoretical justification 
for his law of the final cretic. M. L. West in his fine new Teubner text of Aes- 
chylus (Stuttgart 1990) tries to avoid the problem by analyzing Septem 565--628 
as cretic + ithyphallic, but since he knows that "the ithypballic is . . . a cata- 
lectic iambic [colon]" (Greek Metre [Oxford 1982] 103), he does not avoid a 
metrical solecism. Even without these considerations, it might seem wiser to 
have metron end in 7r 218 after the preposition than in the middle of the verb. 

Davies rejects Lloyd-Jones's introduction of & into Tr 650 (in ap. crit.) 
and Ant. 5 (in textu) by commenting that “the pathetic exclamation of & does not 
feature in tragedy" He may be right, but he ought to cite and discuss the myste- 
rious cry at Eur. Ba. 810. On line 677 Davies defends the existence of “polar 
errors" uncovered by Herwerden here, Schenkl at El. 382 (not in the OCT, but 

____see R. Seaford, JHS 110 [1990] 79—80), and Dindorf at Tr 368 with reference to 
Housman (ad Man. 5.463) and AJP 96 (1975) 117-20 and 104 (1983) 268-77, by 
myself and Ward Briggs. Another good example is OT 566. For some delicious 
modern examples see Sebastiano Timpanaro, Il lapsus Freudiano (Florence 
1974) 127-32, perhaps that great scholar's most purely delightful book. 
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Davies’s impressive grasp of bibliography makes this book a valuable 
reference work. One might wish that more conjectures and variants had been 
discussed, as promised on page vii. There is little appreciation of the value of 
what Paul Maas called “diagnostic” conjectures. Disagreement with other 
scholars, explicit and argued, would have added meat to many notes, which 
often end without. conclusion. The interaction of interpretation and philology 
which makes Schneidewin and Nauck still essential is attained only intermit- 
tently. No reader of the Trachiniae, however, will leave this work without grati- 
tude for its broad reading and deep scholarship. 


E. CHRISTIAN KOPFF 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 


JUSTINA GREGORY. Euripides and the Instruction of the Athenians. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1991. 208 pp. 


Gregory's Euripides is not the radical atheist or iconoclast responding to 
a crisis in values but a poet of the Athenian democracy, concerned with reinter- 
preting and appropriating the heroic past for the demos and “more in tune 
with . . . his society than has been generally acknowledged" (187). She follows 
a recent trend toward a more conservative Euripides, a view in which tragedy's 
function is to reaffirm rather than question the status quo. She tries to show how 
five plays, Alcestis, Hippolytus, Hecuba, Heracles, and Trojan Women, each of 
which she discusses in a separate chapter, reshape aristocratic values in a way 
that reaffirms democratic attitudes. There is much of value in this admirably 
clear and concise study. No one will question that Euripides democratized trag- 
edy by mixing the heroic with the commonplace: his Electra is the best example. 
Gregory's interpretation of this democratization, however, seems to me one- 
sided; and I have to confess that her thesis did not convince. 

Gregory's starting point is Aristophanes’ emphasis on the didactic, so- 
cially improving role of the tragic poet in the Frogs. Yet if we are to credit 
Aristophanes' (or the Aristophanic Aeschylus') view of the tragic poet's re- 
deeming social values, we also have to credit his criticisms of Euripides as a 
widespread perception among his contemporaries, however much exaggerated 
for comic effect. Euripides, Aeschylus charges, instead of making his fellow 
citizens "decent and noble" (chrestoi kai gennaioi, Frogs 1010—11), has made 
them “most villainous, . . . shirkers, hangers—out in the marketplace, rogues, 
and tricksters," not fighters (1014—17). The spectator of the Frogs will not have 
come away with the view of Euripides that Gregory reaffirms in her conclusion: 
"Although his [Euripides'] plays differ in tone from those of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, they do not differ in intent" (187). 

Only on Heracles does Gregory seem to me to prove her thesis, namely 
that the hero's independence and individuality change to an acceptance of de- 
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pendency and the need for friendship and community as he leaves Thebes for 
Athens with Theseus. Even here, however, the new type of heroism that she 
(with many other critics) recognizes in Heracles is not necessarily a specifically 
democratic heroism. Why should Heracles at his first appearance seem “aristo- 
cratic”? He carries a bow, after all, the token of the non-hoplite, non--noble 
warrior in the Ajax. And what is so democratic about his acknowledgment of the 
need for philia? There is a lot about the needs and uses of friends in adversity in 
aristocratic poets like Pindar (cf. Nem. 10.78—79). The theme of a hero who 
resigns divinity for the endurance of mortality and suffering (187) is not neces- 
sarily democratic material, as we know from the Gilgamesh, the Iliad, and the 
Odyssey. 

Gregory's chapter on Alcestis, based on her 1979 article in Hermes, makes 
the good point that the.play returns Admetus.and Alcestis to normal-mortality 
and so to the status quo of ordinary humanity. Less successful is her attempt to 
claim this ending for a democratizing, egalitarian view of death (44), despite the 
exchange between Apollo and Thanatos in the prologue. This play, after all, 
rewards a Thessalian grandee, mythical prototype of those munificent patrons 
of Simonides and Pindar, for a typically aristocratic gesture of guest-friendship. 
One could apply Gregory's method in reverse and come up with a play that 
validates aristocratic magnanimity. She pays too little attention to the play's 
transformation of folktale and too lightly dismisses the pro-satyric interpreta- 
tion, which, despite controversy, has weathered well from antiquity to the pres- 
ent (she does not cite Seidensticker's Palintonos Harmonia). As a result, she 
reads Alcestis with little sympathy for its paradoxes and ironies. 

Gregory has better success in trying to make Hippolytus "reconfigure for 
the benefit of the democracy the traditional values clustering around the con- 

- cept of moderation" (55). Now, one can certainly make a case for the play as an 
attack on the “aristocratic quietism" of the horse-loving Hippolytus and the 
Jeunesse dorée like him; but is this the center of the play? If the Nurse is a 
representative of democratic attitudes (68), she is hardly a good advertisement 
for them. Gregory focuses on the class associations of sophrosyne and aidos and 
so says almost nothing about Theseus, little about Phaedra's recourse to the 
false accusation, and little about the gods in the background. She also pays little 
attention to one of the play's main themes, the universality of eros (439—97, 
1268—82), save to suggest that this is somehow a democratic touch because 
Aphrodite, especially with the cult title Pandemos, "is the most indiscriminate 
or, to put it another way, the most democratic of goddesses” (57). Even granting 
that this were so, which I doubt, the Aphrodite of this play, like the Nurse, 
would be a poor advertisement for democratic values. Gregory also neglects 
parts of the play that would bear closely on her thesis: Phaedra's speech on the 
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parrhasia of her sons in 420ff., the vindication of a slave’s advice to reluctant 
masters both in the prologue and in 1249ff., Artemis’ reproach of the “eupatrid 
child of Aegeus” in 1283—84, and the class issues involved in the bastard son 
emerging as gennaios at the end (1452—55). 
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Hecuba, according to Gregory, is not just a study of the protagonist’s 
moral degeneration, as it is often read, but a warning to Athens about its “impe- 
rialistic mentality," the polis tyrannos that emerges in Thucydides’ history, espe- 
cially, of course, in the Melian dialogue. This is a cogent interpretation, but 
Gregory's insistence on a didactic Euripides is not always fair to the whole text. 
While it is possible to view Polyxena's choice of death as a reflection of a 
specifically aristocratic "sense of self . . . vested in ancestry and position” (96) 
made accessible to a democratic audience, Gregory does not mention the anti- 
democratic note in the chorus's account of the Greek assembly in the parode, 
with its bloodthirsty Athenians (122ff.) and demagogic Odysseus (130ff.). She 
also pays little attention to the prologue, to Polydorus and his role in the play's 
structure, or to the problems of the gods. She considers "Odysseus rather than 
some higher power" to be "the prime mover of the sacrifice" of Polyxena (p. 
97), completely ignoring the command that comes from Achilles' ghost in the 
prologue and parodos. On the other hand, she argues that in the exodos Hecu- 
ba's revenge succeeds in "restoring cosmic order.” But what kind of order? At 
best, it combines the eventual punishment of some of the wrongdoers with the 
brutal “necessity” that dooms Hecuba’s companions to the life of slavery that 
her daughter escaped by voluntary death. The ending, Gregory suggests, may 
show that the gods had helped Hecuba's revenge on Polymestor by their timing 
of the winds (109); yet this is not substantiated in the text: cf. 900—901 and 1289— 
91, and see MD 22 (1989) 17ff. As often in Euripides, the appearance (or, as here, 
nonappearance) of gods at the end is a problem rather than a solution. 

The chapter on Heracles, as I remarked above, is probably Gregory's 
most successful analysis. But in softening the play's critique of the gods, she 
does not do full justice to the horror of the madness or to its contrast with 
Heracles' apology for the gods at the end (pp. 137, 146, 148). Heracles' holding to 
his bow here is not just a sign that "he must be a slave to destiny" (147), 
whatever that means, but also an indication that in his new, transformed hero- 
ism he still maintains continuity with and responsibility for his violent past. 
Gregory oddly omits the much- discussed metaphor of Heracles' following 
Theseus like a boat in tow (1424), which recalls his protective concern for his 
children before the madness (631-32; cf. 1094—95) and so deepens the poignancy 
of his dependence on philia now. 

In Trojan Women, as in Hecuba, Gregory makes a valiant attempt to find 
an optimistic message. True, moments of shared commiseration bear out her 
point about the achievement of community in suffering (156—57); but there is 
also an increasing isolation as Hecuba is stripped of her children one by one and 
finally left only with the mangled body of Astyanax. Gregory has good remarks 
on the problem of causation in the debate between Helen and Hecuba (171ff.) 
but too little on the bitter irony of Helen's success. She finds traces of “an 
aristocratic viewpoint" in Andromache (166); but here, as in the case of Poly- 
xena in Hecuba, one would like some clear proof that it is “aristocratic” to 
prefer death to enslavement. As in Hecuba, Gregory finds in the play “a kind of 
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warranty of cosmic order” (175), in this case in the prologue; but Euripides has 
gone out of his way to show us how captious these gods can be, even in their 
justice, and the play's intense concentration on human misery at the end hardly 
leaves a final impression of a morally upbeat Euripides. Here, in the total col- 
lapse of her world, Hecuba bitterly incriminates the gods and Zeus (1240—42, 
1287--93); and it is telling that Gregory entirely skips over these passages and 
mentions only the sad reflection on the compensation of immortal fame in 1242— 
45 (p. 177). 

Gregory's method of scene-by-scene commentary produces many fine 
Observations but means that she discusses each play in isolation from other 
works. There is a half-page comparing Hecuba and Trojan Women (86) and a 
good discussion of the latter and Gorgias (159—60); but Ajax, for example, would 
certainly-illuminate and perhaps support her reading of Heracles; and compar- 
ing Heracles with Medea on the role of Athens as refuge could introduce some 
fruitful qualifications of the main thesis. One would also have welcomed more 
attention to the “political” plays of the 420s (see 10 and 99--100) and to changes 
in Euripides’ views at different periods of his career. A brief conclusion summa- 
rizes the book's main arguments. The bibliography is helpful but rather thin on 
works of the last decade. 

Taken as a whole, the book is a lucid presentation of the positive side of 
Euripidean tragedy and a thoughtful reminder of the political implications of 
Greek tragedy. It is important to recognize the less radical and less critical 
strands in Euripidean tragedy. At the same time, Gregory's interpretations seem 
to me too selective to carry full conviction. Those who want to believe in a 
conservative, tradition-minded, conformist Euripides will find gentle comfort 
here. It will take more than this book to convert the others. 


CHARLES SEGAL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES SEGAL. Lucretius on Death and Anxiety: Poetry and Philosophy in 
De Rerum Natura. Princeton University Press, 1990. xii + 279 pp. $29.95. 


As his title and subtitle indicate, Segal has chosen to focus in this impor- 
tant book on the ways in which Lucretius deals with human death and the 
painful anxiety that mortals experience at the prospect of their death and in the 
deaths of their own friends and loved ones; and he rightly sees this issue as one 
of several in which he should try to integrate what have often been considered 
by literary and philosophic critics as polar oppositions: poetry and philosophy 
in Lucretius' extraordinary Epicurean poem. For readers in the nineteenth cen- 
tury there lurked in the Latin text an "anti-Lucretius," ready at any moment to 
sabotage the philosophic doctrines of Lucretius' committed Epicureanism with 
passionate appeals to ordinary feelings, thus destroying the basic goal of peace 
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of mind that Epicurus preached and Lucretius announced as his major theme. 
For the Romantic imagination, the conflict lay in the tormented soul of Lu- 
cretius himself, with his warped notions about love and his wild terrors of 
death—all of which could be dramatized, as Tennyson did, by having the des- 
perately unintegrated poet-philosopher turn from the depressing unfinished 
lines on death in book 6 and kill himself in utter despair. Although today most 
scholars have abandoned the flagrant labels of the nineteenth century, many still 
cannot refrain from shaking their heads over portions of the poem, from won- 
dering about the sanity of Lucretius, and from concluding that we have the 
Latin text of an unfinished work. Thus Segal has every scholarly reason to 
address these questions. In the dedication to the book he also reveals that the 
premature death of a friend and scholar has given him a very personal reason for 
this compelling meditation on our mortality. 

Well over half the book concentrates on the text of Lucretius' book 3, not 
so much on the satiric diatribe in which the poet engages after 830ff., when he 
proclaims that death is nothing at all to us, as on the prolonged series of argu- 
ments and vivid descriptions earlier, where he works intensely to demonstrate 
that we are totally mortal, both body and soul. In these passages, where others 
have detected Lucretius' intrinsic inconsistency and self-questioning, Segal 
finds precisely what he needs to rehabilitate the philosopher and poet as a well- 
integrated unity. There is no question about Lucretius' grasp of and thorough 
commitment to the doctrines of Epicurus. When, however, he decided to pro- 
claim the teachings about the nature of things in poetry, he engaged himself with 
his material and his audience in a way that involved changes in Epicurus' cool 
didactic manner. Epicurus liked to discuss with friends his ideas in an informal, 
dialogue manner, and he wrote a number of doctrinal letters to friends outlining 
his ideas. Lucretius has an imaginary interlocutor, Memmius, who never says a 
word; and so Lucretius creates in his poetic descriptions the contexts where the 
feelings and anxieties of his audience confront the difficult doctrine that could 
lead to their salvation. As Segal repeatedly emphasizes, the poet uses his vivid 
and affective imagery to show his awareness of the emotional issues for the 
untrained reader, especially as he or she faces the powerful “reality” of death. 
Lucretius thus projects into his verse an engaging sympathy with ordinary hu- 
man responses, but there is no reason to attribute to him, with that ungenerous 
superiority to which scholars and critics are all too prone, any personal incon- 
sistency or betrayal of the Master Epicurus. The poet moves humanely toward 
his audience and its difficulties, but he knows where he stands, serene, unafraid 
and unanxious in the face of his own and others' death. Each time he allows his 
verse to engage the feelings of the untrained by telling systems of imagery, he 
brings his reader confidently back to the sound Epicurean viewpoint that takes 
the terror from the images or dismisses them, like the terrors of darkness, from 
the imagination. 

Thus Segal defines a coherent technique of presentation by Lucretius, 
philosopher and poet, precisely where others have thought that they detected 
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anti-Lucretius or demented Lucretius (in either case, a highly inconsistent 
Lucretius, they believed). As Segal argues, the grotesquely vivid scenes of 
cutting around the eye (3.408ff.), of an epileptic fit (487ff.), of limbs and head 
severed by scythe-bearing chariots and still in convulsive movement (642ff.), all 
fix our attention and emotions on the physical and psychological disruptions of 
death and dying. But even as Lucretius uses his poetic power to evoke these 
scenes, which we can briefly study with fascinated horror, he is using them 
primarily to illustrate the constantly reiterated point: that the soul is equally 
mortal with the body. And from that it follows that death is final and the feelings 
we have about death have no rational validity. Each of those striking illustra- 
tions takes up the untrained auditor’s anxiety about death and distances him (or 
her) from the fear, as the poet-philosopher himself moves back to his calm 
assertion about our total mortality, from which-he began. 

Even if our natural anxiety about dying responds more to the vivid illus- 
trations than to the logical argumentation that controls them, and we feel our- 
selves connected to dying while alive, the diatribe of 3.830ff. works to dissociate 
us in life from others who are dead and from our imagination of ourselves dead. 
Epicurus should be our model: he calmly accepted death when he had run the 
course of life’s light (3.1042), and his life as teacher, by showing us how to 
escape the anxieties of death, symbolically conquered death and surpassed all 
the heroic and martial achievements of conventional “great men.” The immor- 
tality which we vainly pursue, in our terror of dying, turns out to be death that 
alone is eternal. 

Segal goes on to treat the famous sequence in book 5, where Lucretius 
interrupts his story of human development to dwell morbidly (it seems) on the 
mad way that human beings utilized the techniques that made productive agri- 
culture possible, namely the application of metals to effective tools of plowing, 
and perverted those same metals into weapons of war. Not content with such 
devilish inventions, men regressed to using animals for warfare (1297ff.), first 
the tamable beasts, then the increasingly wild and untamable ones, with the 
inevitable result that these animals simply went wild and attacked the human 
fighters indiscriminately. Again Segal effectively combats the common reaction 
to this passage (that Lucretius is crazy or disturbed as he strays from his argu- 
ment) and shows that the same creative process of poet and philosopher oper- 
ates here too: the poet lets us see how men lacking the Epicurean perception 
pursued suicidal goals, thinking that conquest and material advantages were 
valid ends; the philosopher halts the development (5.1341ff.), questioning its 
very factuality, and brings us back to rationality from ghoulish fantasy. 

Finally, Segal takes on the most striking of Lucretius' supposedly morbid 
digressions: the description of the Athenian Plague at the end of book 6. Here 


he hopes to apply all that he has said about Lucretius' integrated techniques of 


using imagery and illustrations of death in book 3. I must agree that much of his 
argument is persuasive: I can see how the plague provides an extraordinarily 
vivid illustration of death for our contemplation, that it simultaneously repre- 
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sents the worst horrors of death and dying according to conventional anxiety 
and also describes a concrete historical event in pre-Epicurean Athens before 
the Master appeared to offer liberation from that and other misconceptions to 
“sick mortals” (6.1). But in this case alone, the poet seems to have had the last 
word, indulging his own as well as the readers’ imagination, and the philosopher 
has failed to reassert his serene rational confidence and distancing comments. 
There is no justification in theorizing that Lucretius killed himself, unable to 
carry on as a true Epicurean after line 1286; but it does seem to me that our text, 
regardless of how Lucretius left it, is incomplete and untrue to the very tech- 
niques that Segal has so ably defined elsewhere in the poem. That reservation, 
however, should not be my final comment: I find this an important and sensitive 
reading of Lucretius and of the meaning of death to him and to us all. 


WILLIAM S. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


KNUD P. ALMAR. Inscriptiones Latinae: Eine illustrierte Einführung in die latei- 
nische Epigraphik. Odense University Press, 1990. 569 pp. 261 ills. 1 ta- 
ble. DM 85. (Odense University Classical Studies, 14) 


An ambitious but flawed work, Knud Paasch Almar's introduction to 
Latin epigraphy follows in the footsteps of the standard earlier handbooks of 
Cagnat (4th ed. 1914), Sandys (2d ed. 1927), and others. Sections on the alphabet 
and Roman names (the latter sixty pages long) are followed by chapters devoted 
to most of the major classes of inscriptions—sepulchral, honorary, etc. (109— 
211)—and then by chapters in which Almar treats people who appear on inscrip- 
tions, among them emperors, imperial slaves and freedmen, senators, eques- 
trians, soldiers, and members of collegia (212—381). He includes lists of the 
emperors and of abbreviations found on inscriptions, both of which are usual in 
such handbooks, and a very useful section on ways to date an inscription (385— 
90), which is not. 

Despite its debt to earlier handbooks, this work differs from them in 
important ways. Almar rightly agrees with A. E. Gordon that it is essential to 
have photographs of all inscriptions treated; thus each chapter consists of two 
parts, a main text in large type, and a series of photographs of inscriptions 
accompanied by comments in small type. In his comments Almar explains the 
peculiarities of each inscription, noting the meanings of titles, odd grammar, 
and palaeographical features. Sometimes his remarks grow into short essays (as 
on the Egyptian cults, 155—57). In both text and comments he often takes advan- 
tage of twentieth-century scholarship: slaves, freedmen, and equestrians, for 
example, are all treated in a far more satisfactory way than in earlier hand- 
books. 

If we think of such a book as a sort of "user's guide," this one will 
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generally serve well, despite a format that is confusing at first, and for some 
topics it is better than earlier handbooks. The level of accuracy is high, and 
Almar’s comments are sensible and useful. Students who read the comments on 
the individual inscriptions will learn a great deal about how to handle and inter- 
pret inscriptions that deal with individuals. Nevertheless there are some ca- 
veats, and they are not trivial. 

The book's strength—its inclusion of only those inscriptions which could 
be photographed—is also its main weakness, for it means that Almar includes 
no long inscriptions at all. The reader will find here no text, not even a part of a 
text, of any law, senatus consultum, municipal charter, or imperial edict or letter. 
The Res Gestae is never defined, only mentioned in passing. Diocletian's price 
edict and the (so-called) laudatio Turiae do not appear. No carmen, no inscrip- 
tion with a narrative, not.even a sepulchral inscription-such as that-of Plautius 
Aelianus (ILS 986), is included. Instead, in his chapter on acta et leges (193— 
21D, Almar concentrates on kalendaria, while for official documents he refers 
the reader to P. E Girard's Textes de droit romain (1937). This is not helpful, 
since that is a rare book on this side of the Atlantic. 

There are other distressing omissions. Almar never discusses inscriptions 
on portable objects, so students will read these 569 pages without ever knowing 
that such things as brick stamps, amphora stamps, slave collars, and curse 
tablets even exist, much less why they might be of interest. He also omits 
graffiti, except for three (nos. 13, 14, and 15) that he cites for their letter forms. 
Virtually all of the inscriptions discussed in detail come from Italy or the west- 
ern provinces (there is only one from all of Africa), and very few recent discov- 
eries are included: of the 261 items, not more than seven were first published 
after 1950. Thus these inscriptions, while they adequately illustrate the points 
made in the text, will hardly introduce the reader to all the varieties of epi- 
graphical information available. 

Beyond such obvious matters this book raises a broader question. Tradi- 
tionally, introductions to Latin epigraphy have tried to help the reader make 
sense of inscriptions by classifying them and explaining how one should handle 
their peculiar conventions. Almar's work, for all its greater length and inclusion 
of photographs, falls squarely within this tradition. The student, however, now 
needs more than this. Computers have made it possible to assemble and exploit 
large data bases, and the computer-generated index to CIL 6 (not noted by 
Almar) is an invaluable tool. The rapid development of underwater archaeology 
and studies in Rome's Monte Testaccio have produced new amphora stamps 
with important implications for the nature of Rome's commercial life. As they 
have become more interested in social problems, historians have begun to ex- 
ploit inscriptions in a great variety of contexts, among them informal marriages, 
" Rtéracy, and benefactions (the theme of the 1992 Epigraphical Congress). Any 
introduction to Roman epigraphy written now needs to alert students to these 
developments and help them understand how best to use the new tools and 
methodologies. Just such an approach to inscriptions was taken by G. C. Susini 
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in his 1982 volume, Epigrafia romana (not in Almar’s bibliography), and by L. 
Keppie in a recent semipopular treatment (Understanding Roman Inscriptions, 
1991), but Susini consciously avoided the topics traditional in introductory 
works, and Keppie’s work is intended for a general audience, so that neither of 
these books can serve as a complete guide to Roman inscriptions either. We still 
lack the ideal “user’s guide,” a work that will teach students how to read all the 
various kinds of inscriptions, and then to use, in a responsible and creative way, 
what they have read. 


GEORGE W. HOUSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


JOHN K. EVANS. War, Women and Children in Ancient Rome. New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1991. xvi + 263 pp. 10 pls. Cloth, $45 (U.S.), $55 (Can.). 


Evans's aim is to repair what he sees as a "failure to integrate women's 
history into the broader fabric of ancient history at large," and his thesis is well 
designed to achieve that goal: “[The book's] thesis may be briefly stated: so 
rigidly patriarchal a society as Rome of the Twelve Tables could not send hun- 
dreds of thousands of men abroad to prosecute wars of conquest that went on 
virtually without interruption for the last two hundred years of the Republic's 
existence without inviting severe erosion of the institutions that kept women 
and children in thrall" (x). First a discussion of the goal and then of the thesis: 

Evans's predecessors have not failed as badly as he suggests. One can 
cite Pomeroy's observation (Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves, 1975, 180) 
that “the absence of men, which was an abiding feature of history as Rome 
conquered and governed distant territories, encouraged independence among 
women and unstable marriages," as well as discussion to the same end through- 
out her chapter “The Roman Matron” (e.g., 181), which also largely anticipates 
Evans's chronological reconstruction of the social changes resulting from con- 
tinuous campaigning. Evans praises Pomeroy effusively in the preface, but the 
rest of the book does not give appropriate credit to predecessors. Since Pom- 
eroy's discussion of Rome even receives nitpicking criticism at the level of a 
note pointing out that she referred to magistrates who exiled women during the 
Hannibalic War as tribunes although they were actually aediles (46 n. 125), one 
might have expected Evans to mention her anticipation of his thesis. 

Other scholars come in for similar treatment. One example comes from an 
important discussion in which Evans does enhance our understanding of the 
Lex Voconia. Previous accounts are described as “unrewarding reading" offer- 
ing “mono-causal explanations" which are “seriously flawed" and “cannot be 
defended." Recent scholars have supposedly reflected the "popular" position 
that the Romans were “antifeminist, or misogynist” (73) and have abused the 
evidence in a fragment of Cato. Of the Anglophone scholars lumped together in 
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the notes to this discussion (nn. 106-8), only Crook comes close to using the 
word “antifeminist,” when he says that those who used it were “probably right” 
(Family in Ancient Rome, ed. Rawson, 1985, 66). If one looks at the works and 
pages Evans cites in this discussion ofthe Lex Voconia, one finds that Crook has 
anticipated one of Evans’s arguments about the Voconia, that Dixon’s argument 
is not “mono-causal,” that Rawson explicitly argues against the “misogynist” 
or "antifeminist" view, that Hallett argues that elite Roman men often valued 
women highly and never suggests that they were misogynistic or antifeminist, 
and that Pomeroy does not mention the fragment of Cato on the pages cited in 
Evans's notes. Similar examples of the treatment of other scholars can be found 
in every major subchapter. These assertions that others have interpreted the 
evidence in an unsubtle fashion while engaging in “mono-causal” analysis sit 
oddly within-an account which.tries to ascribe so many diverse social phenom- 
ena to the effects of warfare. 

In other cases Evans omits rather than distorts. One chapter offers a 
lengthy discussion of the Lex Oppia and women's luxuria which concludes that 
the Senate's rejection of Cato's policy was "due in large part if not exclusively 
to the political capital that individual senators might accrue from such display" 
(69). One may compare my conclusion (“Lex Oppia," Latomus 41 [1982] 792) 
that "the display of wealth by women reflected upon the importance of their 
men," and my subsequent discussion of the greater benefits in conducting male 
competition indirectly through female relatives. One could also refer to my 
"Again What Meaning Lies in Colour!" (ZPE 64 [1986] 235-45), which has a 
more detailed discussion of the political potency of a reputation for sophrosyné 
and kalokagathia displayed through wealth lavished on female relatives. Both of 
these essays anticipate much of Evans's third chapter, using much of the same 
evidence to the same basic end. Evans cannot have been unaware of these 
articles, since I sent him offprints. They are neither cited nor listed in the 
bibliography. 

This is not plagiarism, nor is it plagiarism when Evans criticizes Pomeroy 
caustically on comparatively minor points while failing to cite the instances in 
which she anticipated his conclusions on constant warfare's effect on women's 
inheritances, assumption of public roles (see also my essays cited above), and 
gradual escape from the most onerous aspects of tutela. This approach seems to 
reflect the deeply held conviction that his predecessors' arguments are so lack- 
ing in significance compared to his own that he hardly needs to keep any real 
track of them. Evans cannot be said to have met his goal of bridging the gap 
between political history and women's history, since he has not demonstrated 
that scholarship to date has left any chasm between them. Nor can he expect 
. that a discussion couched in such terms can participate in any healthy way in 

"broadening the current debate about Roman women and children" (x). 

That brings us to the thesis. As just noted, Evans's treatment of the 
consequences of constant warfare on women's legal status and on wealth avail- 
able to elite women mainly differs from that in Pomeroy's survey text in length 
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and detail. Its novelties are not always improvements. In one case, Evans firmly 
rejects Pomeroy's suggestion that sine manu marriage contributed to the greater 
freedom accorded Roman women in the mid—Republic; he calls it “largely illu- 
sory" and "scarcely to be credited" (19, 20). His grounds for rejecting Pom- 
eroy's account are (1) anecdotal material which Livy and others ascribe to the 
archaic period and (2) a possible, alternative household structure attested in 
Plutarch and Valerius Maximus (who apparently found it remarkable, not typi- 
cal) and in the fourth century A.D. in Euboea! 

Such treatment of material from Livy and others is a serious, systemic 
problem. Evans dutifully mentions the “legendary” nature of the stories but 
goes on to use them as a completely accurate reflection of political, social, and 
economic conditions in the “primitive” Republic. His text shows no awareness 
that Livy may well refiect his own era’s debate on women’s status. This is 
another failure to see the mote in one’s own eye, since Evans has a note criticiz- 
ing Förtsch, Balsdon, Hermann, Carp, and Dixon as “heavily dependent on 
anecdotal evidence” (5 n. 16). Similarly, his treatment of the archaic period is 
vitiated by his strange idea that veteres in Gaius means the authors (Evans’s 
term) of “the law of the Twelve Tables" (24 et al.). It is no wonder that the more 
critical Dixon, Rawson, and Pomeroy have not reconstructed the archaic period 
in such detail. 

Given Evans's previous publications, it is not surprising that he makes 
useful contributions on patterns of displacement of peasants in the chapter on 
working women. He tries to tie this chapter to his thesis by labeling it an explo- 
ration of what happened to the women who were dispossessed or enslaved. He 
reconstructs quite plausibly a picture of "familial organization" (120) in which 
small producers lived, made goods, and sold them all within the household, 
although he believes that involving women in production would have violated a 
cultural precept that women should work at home. Then shouldn't there have 
been a cultural preference for having them back in the familia’s area making 
: something rather than out front behind a counter dealing with the public? 
Evans's approach to this issue seems to be related to his examination of the 
evidence for women's employment, in which he establishes that it is hard to tell 
from titles who was in production and who was in sales and that the evidence is 
unclear. He ends that discussion by claiming that his demonstration that the 
evidence is inadequate to prove that women were engaged in production some- 
how establishes that they were in sales. 

The discussion of prostitutes is odd in that it veers from the assertion that 
"loose morals were a prerequisite" (133) to the recognition that "for many 
women there were only two choices—privation or prostitution” (141). It seems 
obvious to Evans that graffito CIL IV 2310b represents a “boast” by a prostitute 
named Euplia and was drafted “with evident pride" (135), an interpretation that 
seems to owe more to Della Corte and D'Avino than to the cryptic evidence: 
Euplia hic | cum hominibus bellis / m[vacat]m. This might have been written in 
the way of advertising by the owner of the brothel. It might be a comment by 
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one of the homines belli upon leaving the brothel. It might even, given the line 
division, be a joke, a pun on an understood cubat—a parody of a commemora- 
tive inscription. If Euplia was the author, that sits oddly with Evans's picture of 
women of the lower classes as completely uneducated. I pick on this one minor, 
obscure epigraphic problem because I think that it exemplifies Evans's ap- 
proach to much of his project. He believes that the evidence lends itself clearly 
and unambiguously to his end and that scholars who have not reached the same 
result have erred or have been ideologically driven. 

As the introduction concedes, the final derivative chapter on relations 
between parents and children is not firmly tied to the thesis on warfare and its 
consequences. The argument finally comes down to the dubious proposition 
that ethnically Greek, enslaved nutrices loved their Roman wards who then 
grew-up believing that one should love small children. The treatment of homo- 
sexuality is even weaker, as it assumes that homosexuality and pederasty are 
inextricably associated, at least to the extent that homosexual sex was unlikely 
to be mutually desired and was usually to be obtained by the use of power if not 
force. 

Finally, some significant areas in which other scholars have posited causal 
connections between women's history and war are neglected, e.g., Pomeroy on 
marital relationships and Culham on women's participation in religion. The 
volume as a whole is marred by the use of double standards in assessing evi- 
dence for various positions, some unclear writing, misleading treatment of the 
"state of" various questions, and naiveté in taking the narrative sources at face 
value. These last two are exemplified by the only case in evidence of an An- 
glophone scholar concerned with misogyny as an issue, namely Evans's own 
belief that large dowries were, factually, producing "shrewish" behavior and 
that one notorious fragment of Metellus Numidicus on the intrinsic discomfort 
of living with women was not “simply a misogynous comment, but rather an 
accurate reflection of a troubled social environment" (66). One wonders 
whether Evans would have found Metellus' wife's comments on life with Metel- 
lus as transparently and simply true, if her construction of Roman social fact 
had survived. 


PHYLLIS CULHAM 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


RICHARD DUNCAN-JONES. Structure and Scale in the Roman Economy. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1990. xvi + 245 pp. 6 appendices. 29 
. figures. 51 tables. Cloth, $59.50. 


This volume is described as a sequel to the author's Economy of the 
Roman Empire: Quantitative Studies (1974). The thirteen chapters, however, are 
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discrete studies and hardly constitute an integrated work; some topics are only 
tangentially related to the economy. An effort to systematize the book and give 
it adegree of unity by organizing its content into five parts does little to keep it 
from reading much like a festschrift. Five of the chapters have been previously 
published (here “reworked”), and eight are new. 

This book, like its predecessor, attempts at times to do what is really 
impossible: to quantify data so sparse as to be unquantifiable in any significant 
sense. The occasional use of esoteric terminology and models of the social 
scientists does not change this one whit. Still, the author has often dug out data 
not previously published, and it is useful to bring the material together. 

The question, then— whether the book repays the reading—is certainly 
yes, but with qualifications and a caveat. The danger is that some who use the 
volume will view the material as if it represents total truth. What it really pre- 
sents is anecdotal and other scant information which, though presented in ta- 
bles or graphs and thus quickly apprehended visually, cannot be accepted as 
objective truth, because it is based on small sampling. The point should not be 
overstressed; after all, almost all our information from antiquity is sadly frag- 
mentary. We have to use what is there, and any addition to our information is 
valuable. Besides, any uncritical use of the data will be the fault of the users 
more than of the author, for he often warns—usually in his conclusions—that 
the indicated inferences may have limited significance or even be wrong. Yet the 
warnings often are separated from the basic presentations by several pages. 

The first chapter, “Communication-Speed and Contact by Sea in the 
Roman Empire," provides new, statistical documentation from Egypt on the 
passage of time between the deaths of emperors and the first known official 
references to their successors in surviving documents, and similarly, from Af- 
rica, on the lapse of time between the issuance of dated edicts (in the late 
Empire) and the identifiable times of arrival. The intervals are long, sometimes 
inexplicably so: an Oxyrhynchus papyrus is dated to the reign of Septimius 
Severus -almost nine months after the emperor's death. Even excluding such 
anomalies, the transit times are lengthy, several times as long as the record 
journeys Pliny records. As explanation, Duncan-Jones points to bureaucratic 
delays and weather; one might suggest also, in the case of the deaths of em- 
perors, that the Egyptian documents reflect dates after which official notice was 
received from the new emperor rather than the actual first news of the death. If 
true, the data do not provide very useful information about the actual speed of 
communications. Sometimes the author labors the obvious: sea travel was 
faster in summer than in winter. 

Chapter 2, “Trade, Taxes and Money,” quite properly casts doubt on the 
Finley-Hopkins argument that, under pressure from certain imperial policies 
from Augustus on, taxes tended to be collected in money and not in kind. 
Duncan--Jones notes that there seems to have been little regional exchange of 
coinages; the government depended on new metal to pay the troops, who in any 
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case received only part of their pay in specie. One might suggest in support that 
the military need for grain in large quantity might have led to collection of taxes 
in kind in some areas. 

Chapter 4, *Stability and Change," presents some interesting graphs on 
volume of documentation, for example, from building dedications in Italy and 
provincial sites where information is available. Total documentation in Egypt is 
graphed as well, with some warning that variations may relate to how much was 
recorded in a given time. A very large coin hoard of the late second century is 
graphed to indicate variations in volume of coinage during the century. One 
quibble: such a large hoard does not “reflect the volume of coins being pro- 
duced" (73); it does pretty accurately reflect the relative volume of the coinage. 

Chapter 5, “Age-awareness in the Roman World," demonstrates, inter- 
estingly, that many Romans had only an approximate idea of how old they were: 
In the surviving documents there is much rounding--off of ages. Instances are 
cited in which persons gave different ages at different times. This fact may 
reflect illiteracy; yet as the author notes, most of the evidence comes from the 
class of people who could afford tombstones. Chapter 6, *Roman Life-expec- 
tancy," brings in some data not previously published; altogether, the study indi- 
cates a lower life-expectancy than is usually postulated. Information from Ul- 
pian as to survival rates at various ages seems meaningful; unfortunately, his 
figures are for persons aged twenty and older. Better to have data about survival 
rates for children at about age ten who had managed to survive the usual child- 
hood diseases. 

In chapter 7, on pay and numbers in Diocletian's army, Duncan-Jones 
concludes that soldiers then were paid only about six times more than in the 
time of Domitian; this seems very low in view of the rampant inflation of the 
third century and surely is understated. He notes that the decline in real pay 
was not made up by considerable donatives. One point seems dubious: that 
donatives were paid at a flat rate to all soldiers, regardless of rank (116). Even 
though no mention is made in the documents of any graduation in amounts paid, 
is it not much more likely that there were differences by rank, but that these 
were so standard and so well-known that they did not need to be stipulated? 

Chapter 8 contains a statement on land and landed wealth that triggered 
my usual skepticism: “Rome normally expropriated the land of conquered peo- 
ples, at any rate in theory" (121). Is it not time to discard this notion of an 
obscure grammarian? In Italy and in the provinces, during both Republic and 
. Empire, inhabitants of previously subdued areas (or cities) who rebelled against 
Rome, once reconquered, were indeed considered dediticii and their land confis- 
cated. But is there any evidence at all that Rome routinely so behaved after 
initial conquest? 

— — Chapter 8 also presents statistics on land-holding in some areas which, 
unsurprisingly, indicate that a small percentage of people at the top held a large 
percentage of the land, and a large percentage at the bottom held little. After 
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interpreting the data in an Italian town in terms of the Gini coefficient of differ- 
entiation, Duncan-Jones says—-nine pages later—that “the contrasts thrown 
up by the Gini coefficient have limited significance" (138). Exactly. 

Chapter 9, "The Price of Wheat in Roman Egypt," has some helpful data, 
but some conclusions are unsurprising: prices fluctuated both within a given 
year and year-to-year. The material in the following chapter, “The Social Cost 
of Urbanisation," dealing with munera in the cities and exemptions as well as 
changes over time, is quite interesting. Still, the conclusions only underline 
what is already well known: the munera could be onerous; many persons, in- 
cluding intellectuals, could be given exemptions (which had to be limited even in 
the high Empire), and the situation in the cities grew more difficult as time went 
by, so that compulsion became usual in the late Empire. Duncan-Jones seems a 
bit too sanguine here: “It is . . . difficult to show that any generic or qualitative 
change took place in the functioning of the municipal system before the later 
third century" (172). Not in the chaotic middle third century? 

Chapter 11, on who paid for public buildings, has quite useful information. 
It is surprising to see so much variation in towns within the same area and, for 
that matter, variation in the town budgets themselves. Benefactors provided 
most public buildings in some towns; in others, income from summae hono- 
rariae, sums paid for the privilege of holding office, which were an important 
part of local budgets, had to provide funds even for construction of public 
buildings. Also important was the status of the (provincial) towns: favored com- 
munities were exempt from some or even all taxes. 

The last two chapters, constituting Part V, discuss taxation. One strong 
impression: it is useful to be reminded that the evidence for taxation is scrappy, 
sometimes puzzling, and not reflective of a neat system. Some reports are hard 
to believe. For example, Hyginus says that some land was taxed at rates as high 
as 20 percent. With the methods and tools then in use, no person could regularly 
hope to produce that great a surplus; would not such a tax have been confisca- 
tory? Duncan-Jones does call it “high” (190—91). The last chapter, dealing espe- 
cially with the implications of Diocletian's iugum, presents new (at least to me) 
and convincing information on the origins of the term and its history. One con- 
clusion: “Since by this date [the time of Diocletian], the iugum had already 
entered customary and official use as a measure of area in parts of the Roman 
world, its utilisation for tax-purposes is not an obvious anomaly" (201). The 
appendices are brief but thoughtful contributions. 

.In sum, this is a book which has unavoidable weaknesses but belongs on 
the shelf of every scholar interested in the Roman Empire. 


HENRY C. BOREN 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
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MARIO Capasso. Manuale di papirologia ercolanese. Lecce, Congedo Editore, 
1991. 339 pp. 16 color pls. 75 figs. Paper, price not stated. (Università degli 
Studi di Lecce, Dipartimento di Filologia Classica e Medioevale, Testi e 
Studi, 3) 


The activities surrounding the Herculanean papyri range from the study 
of the villa in which they were found to the edition of the texts, with translation 
and commentary. In the past twenty-four years these activities have proceeded 
at an accelerated pace, thanks chiefly to the Centro Internazionale per lo Studio 
dei Papiri Ercolanesi, founded in 1969, and to the initiative and encouragement 
of its founder, Marcello Gigante. Capasso's Manuale provides a well-rounded 
report of the different fronts on which the ano! have Bu prostans of 
research and publication. 

The first three chapters are on the villa. The eeen apoi 
tion was made by means of shafts and tunnels, and a drawing made by Karl 
Weber, one of the excavators, is still the authoritative source for the design of 
the villa. The accuracy of his drawing has been confirmed by modern explorers 
who reentered the tunnels for the first time in 1986. Weber’s drawing has been 
published many times, more or less complete. A detailed and annotated copy, 
published by Comparetti and De Petra, La villa ercolanese dei Pisoni (Turin 
1885), was reproduced in Waldstein and Shoobridge, Herculaneum Past and 
Present (London 1908). It is still useful, although recent studies have corrected. 
some of Comparetti’s comments. Capasso provides a simplified version, show- 
ing only the arrangement of rooms and open spaces, but he supplements it with 
an ideal reconstruction of the external appearance of the villa and a sketch 
showing where the papyri were found. 

The plan, the records of the eighteenth—century excavation, and the stat- 
ues that were brought out along with the papyrrhave given rise to much theoriz- 
ing about the architectural history of the villa, the placement and significance of 
the statues, and the use of the different areas. The papyrus rolls were found in 
five different places. Capasso estimates that the total uncovered, including an 
estimated thirty to fifty destroyed by the excavators, was about eleven hundred. 
(Parts of some that survive have become separated; with the result that the 
current inventory lists a total of 1,837 papyri.) Some rolls appeared to be in 
temporary locations, perhaps because the villa was being remodeled at the time 
of the eruption. The great majority are in Greek. Since one would expect the 
villa to have a sizable collection of Latin papyri as well, it is conjectured that the 
" Latin rolls may be in the parts of the villa that have not yet been explored. A 
renewal of the excavation is Gigante's top priority. 

. Therelation of the Epicurean Philodemus to Lucius Calpurnius Piso Cae- 
soninus and of both to the villa has been a matter of continuing speculation and 
controversy. Capasso summarizes several conflicting views. He himself accepts 
the widely held view that Piso owned the villa, that Philodemus, Piso's house 
philosopher, frequented it, and that the collection of papyri incorporates Philo- 
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demus’ own library, including rolls that he brought with him from Athens. Ca- 
passo also reports the suggestion put forward by Dimitrios Pandermalis, and 
welcomed by Gigante, that Philodemus even influenced the adornment of the 
villa, including the choice and placement of the statues. Gigante goes even 
further. He identifies the meeting place of Philodemus’ Epicurean group, as 
portrayed in one of Philodemus’ epigrams, as the circular raised area at the 
extreme end of the walk that extends beyond the rectangular peristyle. This 
raised area, Gigante says, would have afforded the view of the sea that Lu- 
cretius describes at the beginning of De Rerum Natura 2. 

This charming picture of Philodemus and his Epicurean friends enjoying 
their simple pleasures in Piso's beautiful villa is attractive enough, but it rests on 
a shaky foundation. The only ancient authority for the view that Philodemus 
was Piso's house philosopher is Cicero's In Pisonem, as interpreted by As- 
conius. Among other charges, Cicero addresses Piso as Epicure noster ex hara 
producte, and he accuses Piso of practicing all the vices that were imputed to the 
Epicureans by their detractors. (See my "Cicero's Invective against Piso," 
TAPA 72 [1941] 49—58.) To reinforce this charge of degraded Epicureanism Cic- 
ero provides Piso with a live-in Epicurean companion, a compliant Graeculus, 
who almost never leaves his side and who celebrates his orgies in elegant po- 
ems. Asconius identifies the Graeculus as Philodemus, and no doubt he is cor- 
rect. But no one believes that Philodemus was “defiled by Piso's filth," and the 
only extant poem that is addressed to a Piso (perhaps Lucius, possibly Gaius or 
Gnaeus; Philodemus addressed treatises to a Piso, a Gaius, and a Gnaeus, all 
three thought by some to be Pisos) does not place Philodemus in Piso's dining 
room; on the contrary, Philodemus is inviting Piso to dinner. How much of 
Cicero's invective, then, can we believe? But if we don't believe Cicero, we lose 
the only evidence we have for placing Philodemus in Piso's villa, and indeed for 
identifying the villa as Piso's. 

The case for placing Piso and Philodemus in the villa is further weakened 
by Guglielmo Cavallo's dating of the papyri. Cavallo concluded on paleographi- 
cal grounds that some of the Epicurean works in the collection must be dated to 
the late first century B.C. or the early first century A.D. (see Capasso 192—98). 
This means that after the death of both Philodemus and Piso the proprietor of 
the villa acquired newly copied works of Epicurus, Metrodorus, Colotes, Poly- 
stratus, probably even Philodemus. But why stop there? Could he not have 
collected some or all of the other items? He could even have obtained from 
Philodemus' literary executor the papyri that have been identified as first drafts. 
But if the collection was made after Philodemus' death, and I see no clear 
evidence that it was not, it does not place Philodemus, much less Piso, in the 
villa. 

There is a difficulty also with the supposition that the villa contained 
Philodemus’ library. The collection is far too limited. Philodemus’ writings indi- 
cate that he was reasonably well acquainted with Greek literature and philoso- 
phy, and yet of the Greek papyri so far identified none contains a work of Greek 
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literature, not even Homer, and the only non-Epicurean philosopher repre- 
sented in the collection is Chrysippus. Even other Epicureans are not well 
represented. Papyri containing two works of Epicurus (one being his Ileoi $0- 
oewc), one each of Carneiscus and Polystratus, four of Demetrius Lacon, and 
possibly one of Metrodorus are dated by Cavallo before Philodemus’ death. 
The great majority are writings of Philodemus, in some cases more than one 
copy of the same work. Such a collection would more appropriately be the 
library of an admirer of Philodemus than of Philodemus himself. 

The rest of the book is less controversial. Chapter 4, “Lo svolgimento,” 
gives the history of the opening of the carbonized rolls, along with pictures of 
some of the devices used. This work is still going on, most recently by a team 
led by Knut Kleve. With the help of a computer they have recovered fragments 
of Latin papyri that appear to be from Lucretius and Ennius; see Cron. Erc. 19 
(1989) 5-27 and 20 (1990) 5—16. 

In chapter 5, “La documentazione," Capasso reviews the history of the 
copying of the papyri, the publication of copies, the editions, based primarily on 
copies, that were published in Germany between 1863 and 1939, and finally the 
revival of interest in the papyri in Italy, culminating in the extensive program of 
research and publication sponsored by the Centro Internazionale. 

Chapter 6, “La biblioteca della villa: formazione, contenuti, manufatti," 
is by far the longest. First it gives a chronology of the papyri and brief summa- 
ries of their subject matter. Then it takes up the manufacture of the rolls, the 
spacing of lines, columns and titles, abbreviations, diacritical marks, orthogra- 
phy, errors and corrections, ink and writing instruments. 

The final chapter, “Il papirologo ercolanese a lavoro,” tells a would—be 
editor of Herculanean papyri how to go about it. 

The illustrations are noteworthy. Twenty-five are of papyrus texts. Others 
are of unrolled papyri, instruments used for unrolling, and cabinets for holding 
papyrus rolls. There are pictures also of persons, places, statues, and inscrip- 
tions. The book has in addition a select bibliography, chronological tables, and 
indexes of passages cited, papyri, and names ancient and modern. 

Some of the many topics covered by Capasso in this relatively short book 
(the seven chapters occupy only 208 pages) are treated rather sketchily. Nev- 
ertheless it can be useful as an introduction to the diverse lines of inquiry that 
emanate from the villa and its contents. 
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The Kommission für Alte Geschichte und Epigraphik des Deutschen Archäo- 
logischen Instituts, publisher of Christoph Ulf, Die homerischen Gesellschaft 
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THE TRAGIC AND THE COMIC TEREUS 
Fred Bishop in memoriam 


The Tereus of Aristophanes’ Birds is a remarkable character 
whose dramatic function as a self-professed refugee from the tragic 
stage and mediator continues to engage students of the play.! Much 
work on Birds implicitly addresses the questions “Why has Aristopha- 
nes chosen Tereus as his intermediary between men and birds?" and 
"What connection might exist between the legends of Tereus, their 
literary treatments, and the design of Birds?"? Though a Thracian,? 
Tereus in the comedy speaks a colloquial Attic as well as an exalted, 
mock-tragic Greek. He is at times pathetic, at times genial, and always 
funny He lives, moreover, in perfect harmony with Prokne (who in 


! He enters at line 92 and exits at line 675. The traditional assignment of lines in the 
prologue (e.g., in Coulon, Aristophane) seems improved in Sommerstein's Birds, the text 
of which I use here. Peisetairos' role as protagonist is thereby made more coherent, as he 
is in control from the very beginning. Sommerstein's text is based for the most part on 
Marzullo, "L'interlocuzione" 181-91 (also Fraenkel, Beobachtungen 61—65). Translations 
given are also Sommerstein's (with minor changes), unless otherwise noted. 

?Recently Zannini-Quirini, Nephelokokkygia 41, who notes that "molte delle 
componenti del personaggio mitico vengono funzionalmente utilizzate nella commedia." 
He points out, in particular, Tereus' warlike character, skill in various crafts (cf. the 
Boio[s] version of the myth featuring a Polytekhnos = Tereus), the Hoopoe’s characteris- 
tic song, and his “savage (barbarian)" context. Zannini-Quirini seeks the broadest possi- 
ble thematic implications of the Tereus myth. See also Hofmann, Mythos und Komödie 
72-78, and Alink, De Vogels 50-65. 

3S0 in the better-known literary treatments of the legend (e.g., Sophokles and 
Ovid). Important secondary literature on this myth includes Hiller von Gártingen, De 
Graecorum Fabulis 35-56; Mayer, “Mythistorica”; Robert, Griechische Heldensage 
154—62; Halliday, Indo-European Folk-tales 85-112; Chandler, “Nightingale”; Cazza- 
niga, La saga di Itis; Mihailov, “La légende de Ter&e”; Fontenrose, “The Sorrows of Ino 
and Procne"; Schroeder, “TIPOKNH”; Zaganiaris, “Le mythe de Térée”; and Segal, 
*Philomela's Web.” 
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Birds has no speaking part) and behaves in a manner that would have 
been comically familiar to spectators at the City Dionysia. Virtually all 
distinctive features of the violent legend—the rape and imprisonment 
of Philomela, the glossectomy, the sacrifice of Itys, and the Dionysian 
cult context of the Athenian sisters’ revenge—are banished from the 
comic stage. Finally, and what seems most significant, Aristophanes 
has made Tereus a benevolent bridge between the Athenians and the 
comic Beyond, between the “here” of the polis and theater and an avian 
“nowhere” in which Peisetairos invents Nephelokokkygia. Tereus' pri- 
mary function, in fact, is to have taught and disseminated language 
among “barbarians” in order to prepare a theatrical and linguistic con- 
"text for Peisetäiros’ creative activities. Thus, beyond his transforma- 
tion from man into bird, Tereus undergoes further and extensive meta- 
morphosis from a tragic character into a comic character at the hands of 
Aristophanes. Rather than accept this metamorphosis as routine bur- 
lesque of traditional material, I argue that the comic Tereus, as a 
pointed and devious comment on Sophoklean innovation (in Tereus, ca. 
432), is an Aristophanic masterstroke that furnishes the complex the- 
matic foundation of the comedy. 

At once innovative and familiar, the paratragic aspect of Birds is a 
striking example of how Aristophanes uses tragic forms to express 
comic ideas: by transplanting Tereus from the context which Sophokles 
had charged with a strong Atheno- barbarian tension, and by subjecting 
him to a comic transformation, Aristophanes engages the “boundless 
optimism" which we must suppose was the governing mood in the 
demos in the spring of 414.* At the same time, the character's tragic 
provenance as well as the surprising results of his catalytic role in Birds 
have ominous overtones, a dark lining, as it were, which continues to 
attract attention.” Nephelokokkygia is thus located between a present 
world in which the tragic past may be forgotten and a future world in 


^Sommerstein, Birds 5, who notes that “it is symptomatic of this [optimism] that 
every time an allusion is made in the play to current, recent, or projected military opera- 
tions, the tone adopted is one of almost cheerful bellicosity" For a recent discussion of 
paratragedy see Foley, "Tragedy and Politics." 

Whitman, Comic Hero 167-200; Arrowsmith, “Fantasy Politics of Eros”; and 
Zannini-Quirini;-Nephelokokkygia; highlight different-aspects of the terrors arid dangers 
implicit in the play. The latter, for example, speaks of the “monstrous and ambiguous” 
inhabitants of Nephelokokkygia (Nephelokokkygia 86), whose rejection of the present 
entails a “dangerous” return to mythical origins (p. 150). For a wide-ranging analysis of 
Nephelokokkygia see Pozzi and Wickersham, Myth and the Polis (especially Pozzi’s 
“The Polis in Crisis," 126--63). 
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which past terrors must be reinscribed. The paratragic usurpation of 
Tereus exemplifies a thoroughgoing “poetics of transformation,” a pro- 
grammatic concern in Birds with the usurpation, assimilation, and 
transformation of genre, history, myth, and texts. 

Since the early nineteenth century scholars have puzzled over 
Peisetairos’ statement .of purpose (esp. 39-48), which unlike similar 
passages in earlier plays (Knights 36-72, Wasps 54-73) seems to have 
little explicit relevance to the subsequent action: 


oi uev yao oov teruyeg Eva pi’ 3] Sto 

ini tv xoadadv Gdovo’, 'A0nvaioi 6’ ei 
èni viv SixOv Gdovoi rävra tov Blov. 

Là taŭra vóvós tov Dáóov BaölLouev- 
KAVOUV ð’ EXOVTE xai yútoav xal uvootvac 
zAavous0o Cytotvte TÓNOV Gxocypnova, 
ono. xabLdouGEvte Siayevoived’ àv. 

6 dé otdA0c vav toti TAO TOV Tno£a, 

TOV Erong, mao’ Exeivov muBécBaL Ógouévo, 
el nou ToLadınv elde nóv T) NERTATO. 


That’s the thing: the cicadas chirp on the branches 
for a month or two, the Athenians chirp away 

at lawsuits continually all their lives long. 

That's why we're trekking this trek; 

with a basket, a pot and some myrtle—wreaths, 
we're wandering in search of a trouble-free place, 
where we can settle and pass our lives. 

Our journey now is to see Tereus the hoopoe, 
wanting to find out from him if he's seen 

a city of that kind anywhere he's flown over. 


The apparent irrelevance of these opening claims, along with the 
general indeterminacy of the Athenians' quest, suggests that the design 
of Birds departs from the linear sequence (problem/conflict-söteria- 
consequences) characteristic of the engagé comedies produced in the 


$In his twelfth lecture, for example, A. W. Schlegel (Lectures 166) dismisses the 
possibility that Birds is somehow engagé and suggests that the play is *a harmless display 
of merry pranks, which hit alike at gods and men without any particular object in view." 
That the problem was recognized in antiquity is clear from Hypothesis II (to Birds). 
Hofmann, Mythos und Komódie 79, notes of the latter that "Sie berichten von einer 
Kontroverse unter antiken Philologen (ohne dass wir die Beteiligten genauer eingrenzen 
kónnen) über die Methoden aristophanischer Handlungsgestaltung." See the discussion 
of this problem in Dobrov, “Metaphor of Deferral” 209-17. 
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420s, that is, before the seven-year hiatus in the extant corpus. Further- 
more, as one critic recently put it, “Birds differs from all the other fifth— 
century plays of Aristophanes that survive in having no strong and 
obvious connection with a topical question of public interest, whether 
political . . . , literary-theatrical . . . , or intellectual-educational."? I 
submit, however, that the prologue, in its references to Tereus (lines 15 
and 46) along with the ensuing dialogue (lines 92—208), far from being 
irrelevant, points to a neglected and central motive developed through 
the parabasis and fully realized in Nephelokokkygia (the epeisodia): the 
reshaping of the themes and situations of a poignant political tragedy 
(Sophokles' Tereus) into a comic polity arising from a series of para- 
tragic transformations. Peisetairos combines the rhetorical prowess of a 
sophist with the comic playwright's creativity as he supervises the 
many entrances and exits of characters from his polis-as-comedy 
named Trap (vedéAn) for Chattering Fools (xóxxvysc). Nephelokok- 
kygia thus unfolds as a play written and directed by the protagonist!$ 
The process by which a drama derives much of its meaning from its 
context within the polis (its festivals, laws, language, and customs) ap- 
pears to be reversed: Aristophanes builds an insubstantial city “made of 
drama" subject to the rules of performance for which the transformed 
tragic model serves as a living blueprint. Birds is indeed “the artistic 
culmination of Aristophanes' earlier technique"? in its unusually bal- 
anced synthesis of political, literary-theatrical, and intellectual themes. 


FLIGHT FROM TRAGIC AYMAI TO COMIC ZKQMMATA 


Entering the theatrical space holding a jackdaw and a crow, re- 
spectively, Peisetairos and Euelpides announce that they have been sent 
on their journey by a certain (otherwise unknown) trader: 


7Sommerstein, Birds 1. Similar observations are made by. Henderson (Maculate 
Muse 83) and many other students of the play. The difference between Birds and the 
earlier extant comedies certainly suggests a process of gradual evolution. For a play 
produced between Peace and Birds see Geissler, Chronologie 50. 

5 Many specifically theatrical aspects of the comic polis were discussed in papers 
by Niall Slater and Gregory. Dobrov.at.the-1990-A.P.A.-program-on-the-Birds, to-be-- — 





published in Dobrov, The City as Comedy. 

? Henderson, Maculate Muse 82. The maturity and complexity of Birds has been 
often noted and is well analyzed by Newiger, “Die Vögel und ihre Stellung”; and Gelzer, 
"Aristophanes' Dramatic Art." 
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Ox TOV SOVEWV, 
6 x vaxozóAnc Prrioxodtns pedayyordy, 
bc TOÔ’ Épaoxe VOv Hodoe tov Tyoéa, 
TOV Exod’, Öç Govis Eyever’ TEx TOV dovewv.T!0 (13-16) 


that man from the bird market, 
that loony tray-vendor Philokrates, who told us 
that these two birds would show us where to find Tereus, 
the hoopoe, who was turned ( ) into a bird. 


After wandering aimlessly about the orchestra for some time, the 
men finally stumble upon Tereus' dwelling, where they confront a slave 
who has followed his master through metamorphosis. The slave-bird’s 
costume and apologetic description of Tereus' behavior (especially the 
curious mixture of avian and Athenian diets) prepare the spectators for 
the hoopoe’s bombastic entrance at line 92: &vowye tv VAN tv’ £600 
moté, "throw wide the wood, that I might enter at last." This mock- 
tragic “open sesame” (cf. the pun hylen — pylen), along with other ex- 
otic elements deriving from the Near Eastern lore of the hoopoe,!! are 
emblematic of the uniqueness and comic strangeness of Aristophanes’ 
Tereus. The unexpected appearance, speech, and behavior of the bird— 
man elicit laughter from his visitors: “You look as though the Twelve 
Gods had blasted you!" jeers Euelpides. Tereus responds defensively: 


10The crux (line 16, &x t@v óovéov) no doubt conceals a phrase which anticipates 
Peisetairos' explanation (46—48) of his interest in Tereus. A compelling solution is offered 
by Koenen, “Tereus in den Vögeln,” who emends to èx t@v doylwv, restoring an.allusion 
to the Dionysian cult context of Tereus’ metamorphosis. We should then translate “Te- 
reus, the hoopoe, who became a bird from the rites (of Dionysos).” In this case èx + 
genitive would denote both a causal and a temporal connection between the Dionysian 
Trieterika and Tereus' metamorphosis. 

11 Thompson, Greek Birds 95-100. Sacred in Egypt and in Islamic tradition (as one 
of the four creatures it is forbidden to kill), the hoopoe is associated with the sun by virtue 
of its rayed crest. The lore of this bird involves odd behavior and magic. It was believed, 
for example, to use the herb &ó(avrov to liberate its imprisoned young (cf. the magic root 
introduced at lines 654—55 to transform men into birds). Thompson notes (98) that this “is 
a version of the well-known Samir legend (the *open Sesame' of the Forty Thieves), and is 
told also of the Hoopoe in connexion with Solomon. . . . Hence used in magic to reveal 
secrets or discover treasure." See also Kanellis, Catalogus Faunae Graeciae, and Lam- 
berton and Rotroff, Birds of the Athenian Agora, and (for bibliography especially) Arnott, 
"Some Bird Notes." For the hoopoe in particular see Oder, *Der Widehopf"; Dawson, 
“The Lore of the Hoopoe"; and Griffith, "The Hoopoe's Name." 
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Tn. Iv HE OKMTTETOV 
do@vte tijv nreoworv; Å yao, © Eévoi, 
àvOooxoc. 
Ile. Ov GOD KATAYEAWUEY. 
Tn. GANG TOV; 
Ile. tò dcucdos Hiv oov yedotov daivetar. 
Ty. tovatta uevror ZoQoxAénc Avualvetar 
èv taig toaymdiatow sé tov Tyoéa. 
Ile. Trost yào el 00; nóteoov Sovic T] tad; (96-102) 


TE. You're not making fun of me, are you, 
just because you see this plumage? I was once a man, you know, 
gentlemen. 

PE. It's not you we're laughing at. 

TE. What is it, then? 

PE. It's your beak we think looks funny. 

TE. This is the injury Sophokles inflicts on me, 

"^  Tereus, in his tragedy. 

. PE... You're Tereus, are you? Are.you.a bird or.a peacock?.. - 


From this exchange it emerges that Aristophanes' Tereus claims 
the Sophoklean stage as his place of origin. “The Hoopoe of Aristopha- 
nes’ play is a literary bird," notes Drew Griffith. “He makes it explicit 
that he is not merely the Tereus familiar from the broad field of myth: 
but, much more precisely, he is the very same character that Sophocles 
staged."!? This connection is clarified by the entrance of a character 
whom Kock calls “der zweite Tereus-Wiedehopf'— the third of the 
much-discussed “four dancers of the parodos (268—293)."!? His ap- 
pearance at line 279 surprises Euelpides, who thought Tereus to be the 
only representative of the species: 


Ev. Ti tò véoac touti nov’ éotiv; où oo uóvoc če’ Had’ Exoy, 
AAO yobTOS £repog; 

Te. obrool uév got, U.oxAéovc 
ÈE Exomoc, £yà dE vobtov mómoc, onreg ei Aéyotg 
“Innövinos KaoAX(ov xà& ‘Insovinou KoAXLag." 

Ev: KoAA(ac &o' oóroc otovic &otív. óc xveoooousi. 

Te. äte yao Ov yevvaiog Ind ve ovxopavtõv TIAAETOL, 
aï te OnAeıaı mods éxtiAAOVOL abTOU và xepó. (280—86) 


S 


, 


1 


> 
2 Griffith, "The Hoöpoe’s Name” 60 (emphasis added). 
33 Kock, Die Vögel 36. On the four dancers see Lawler, “Four Dancers"; Carriére, 
"La choréographie des Oiseaux"; and Dover, Aristophanic Comedy 145. 
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Ev. What extraordinary sight is this? So you're not the only hoopoe— 
there's also this other one? l 
TE. He's the son of Philokles' hoopoe 
[or “Philokles the hoopoe"] and I’m his grandfather—just as you 
might say 
“Hipponikos was the son of Kallias and Kallias [Jr.] the son of 
Hipponikos." 
Ev. So this bird is Kallias. What a lot of feathers he's lost! 
TE. Yes; being a pedigree bird, he gets plucked by prosecutors, 
and in addition to that the females pull out his feathers. 


This oblique joke seeks to express the relationship between the two 
hoopoes in terms of the Athenian custom of alternating male names for 
successive generations. A grandfather-father-son sequence in one 
branch of the Kérykes family is correlated with a comically contrived 
hoopoe succession: 4 


Kallias (PA 7825) Tereus: deuteragonist of Sophokles' Tereus 

Hipponikos (PA 7658) Philokles, i.e., the hoopoe in his tetralogy 
Pandionis; or Philokles himself (satirized as 
aiskhros, “ugly”) 

Kallias Jr. (PA 7826) Tereus: the second hoopoe, i.e., the third of 
four dancers in Birds 279--84. 


Thus the first hoopoe of Birds is Sophokles' Tereus and he is the "grand- 
father" of the dancer (hoopoe no. 2 of Birds). The intervening “genera- 
tion" is represented by a hoopoe associated with Philokles, the minor 
tragedian satirized elsewhere by the comic poets.!5 This sets up a multi- 
leveled joke in which Aristophanes simultaneously mocks (1) Philokles' 


14See Sommerstein, Birds 216. 

15Schol, 281 informs us that Philokles, the son of Philopeithes and Aeschylus’ 
sister, was known as 'AAu(ovoc, "son of Briny,” for his harsh style. See, e.g., Wasps 461— 
62 and Thesm. 168 with scholia. Sommerstein, Birds 215-16, points out that the phrase 
Pidoxhéous £E Enonog could also mean “Philokles the hoopoe,” in which case the allu- 
sion would be to Philokles’ personal appearance (so in Thesm.). It is best to let the 
ambiguity stand, since the reading "from Philokles' hoopoe (i.e., his Tereus)" is sug- 
gested by the lineage: the Philokles-hoopoe is the “son” of Sophokles' Tereus. The 
reading "from Philokles the hoopoe," on the other hand, supplies the necessary inter- 
mediate name, giving the sequence Tereus-Philokles-Tereus necessary for the parallel- 
ism to work (i.e., to match Kallias-Hipponikos-Kallias). Merkelbach, Beiträge 26-27, 
emends the text in a way that makes Aristophanes' dancer identical with Philokles' tragic 
character, yielding parallelism between the Sophoklean Tereus and the “Philoklean Hoo- 
poe." The text makes sense, however, without emendation. 
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work (the tetralogy Pandionis) as derivative of Sophokles, (2) Philokles' 
appearance: his pointed head suggests the crest of a hoopoe or lark (cf. 
line 1295), (3) the profligate lifestyle of Kallias Jr., and, finally, (4) his 
‚own work, in that the dancer, who is properly Aristophanes’ hoopoe, 
corresponds to the degenerate younger Kallias, a popular target of 
comic ridicule (cf. Eupolis Kolakes, ca. 421). Ludwig Koenen may be 
correct in placing line 287 before 280 to make the phrase Bamtög óovic, 
"dipped/gaudy bird," apply to the second hoopoe, thus restoring an- 
other aspect of the joke: the connection between the profligate Kallias— 
bird and his brother-in-law Alkibiades, who was himself lampooned a 
year earlier by Eupolis in Baptai, a comedy featuring a chorus of female 
votaries of the Thracian Kottyto.!6 an DEM 
Although the hoopoe whom Peisetairos and Euelpides first en- 
counter is, therefore, Sophokles' Tereus, he speaks as a refugee from 
the tragic stage and complains of ill treatment by the tragedian: “Av- 
UdivEeTaL EV voi toaywdtatow uè tov Tno&a,” “This is the injury 
.. ... Sophokles. inflicts on me, Tereus, in his-tragedy.” It is most natural to 
conclude from this response that Aristophanes is here satirizing the 
Sophoklean costume of the transformed Tereus. "In his Tereus," notes 
the scholiast, “Sophokles enacted the metamorphoses of Tereus (£zoí- 
NHOEV AVTOV Anwevıdwuevov) and Prokne into birds, which is the basis 
for the many jokes at Tereus' expense [in Birds].”!7 While one may 


16K oenen, “Tereus in den Vögeln” 86—87. (The unfortunate typographical error at 
this point in Koenen's argument is corrected in Merkelbach, Beiträge 26.) Regarding the 
Bárta see (with caution) Edmonds, FAC I 330—31 and Kassel and Austin PCG V 331—43, 
frr. 76-98. The indirectness of this reference to Alkibiades (cf. a similar strategy at Birds 
lines 145—47) would seem to support Sommerstein, “Decree of Syrakosios," in his revival 
of J. Droysen's hypothesis that the so-called Decree of Syrakosios forbade évopaoti 
xwumödelv, “explicit lampoons (involving the name)" of the hermokopid atimoi. Many 
studies of Birds spanning the century and a half from Süvern's Essay to Katz's “The Birds 
and Politics" detect satire of Alkibiades of one sort or another. Few will be convinced, 
however, by the more recent attempt in Vickers, "Alcibiades on Stage." 

17 Schol. 100, èv yao tH Trost Zoboxkfig éxolynoev aùtòv dnwoeviOapévov xai ty 
IIoóxvnv- èv à [i.e., quam ob causam] Éoxonye [ô Agrotoddévys] xoAXA& tov Tnoéo 
(White, Scholia 32). Sommerstein, Birds 205, and others have built upon the dismissal of 
this scholion by Welcker, Griechischen Tragódien 386, to reject the possibility of there 

— —  .aving.been.physical-representation-of-the-metamorphosis-in-Sophokles'-play; The’du”” 
bious authority of Horace (A.P. 187) is usually invoked in this connection. The tragic Abım 
referred to by the comic Tereus is assumed to be merely verbal (i.e., the contents of a 
messenger speech). Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 144 n. 74, reports the interesting suggestion 
by E. K. Borthwick, no doubt inspired by the Arkhilokhean epithet, that the tragic Tereus 
was "costumed in the Thracian manner of hair-style (akrokomoi) and headgear," so that 
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wonder about the extent of this *enactment," it is clear that the results 
of the transformation were somehow emphasized on the tragic stage. 
First of all, these words, along with the attribution of his sparse plum- 
age to the “winter moulting of all birds" (105-6) are meant as an apol- 
ogy for Tereus’ appearance. Secondly, the imperfective aspect of Av- 
uatveodaı, primarily a verb of physical outrage!® used to account for the 
funny beak, suggests that the innovation involved visible and perma- 
nent changes. Thus it is interesting that Tereus' entrance in Birds is 
immediately marked by an association with Sophokles' tragedy and, 
more specifically, with Sophoklean invention in the form of an unusu- 
ally pathetic spectacle. From a comic perspective the tragic pathos is 
characterized as Avpnatveodaı and elicits laughter at Tereus’ beak and 
plumage, in anticipation of later jokes about the second hoopoe plucked 
bare by sycophants and rapacious women. This particular translation 
from tragic pathos (viewed as Aópnai, “maltreatment”) into comic 
oxóguguaca, “jesting,” may be regarded as programmatic of Aristopha- 
nes' technique in Birds with respect to Tereus (as well as other literary 
"targets" such as the Prometheia) and leads us to examine in greater 
detail the original being parodied. A review of Tereus is also necessary 
at this point, since neither the fragments of Sophokles' play nor the 
various attempts at reconstruction have figured prominently in the liter- 
ature on Birds. If Aristophanes' Tereus is indeed a literary bird, the 
dramatic origins of this tragic model deserve careful consideration. 


TEREUS TRAGICUS: THE NEGLECTED SOURCE 


Tereus, of which fifty-seven or so lines survive, is one of the 
better-attested lost tragedies of Sophokles. In the century and a half 
since E. G. Welcker's fundamental work,!? as much as may be reason- 


his metamorphosis into a hoopoe would seem more appropriate. See Peisetairos' sugges- 
tion (lines 1363—66) that the young Patroloias forsake father-beating and go fight instead 
on the Thracian coast. The appropriate equipment for this involves a spur and cock’s 
comb, items which invoke the imagery of a cockfight in a distinctly Thracian context. 

18 The semantics of Auualveodaı are those of physical outrage (cf. LSJ: 1. outrage, 
maltreat, harm, injure, spoil, ruin; 2. inflict indignities or outrages upon, cause damage, 
etc.). Tereus' use of the verb to defend his funny beak suggests that the outrage inflicted 
on him by Sophokles involved being brought onstage in a striking bird-costume. So 
Kock, Die Vögel: “Und eben die als ein Auuatvecdaı (100) empfundene ‘Befiederung,’ die 
&xwoevewars überhaupt, hat ihm Sophokles angetan, der sie in seiner Tragödie (fr. 523 ff 
N?) . . . auf die Bühne gebracht hat.” 

1? Welcker, Griechischen Tragódien 374—88. 
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ably expected in the way of reconstruction and thematic analysis has 
been done.?9 The only new light to be shed on the subject in recent 
years has been the publication of POxy. 42.3013, which may derive from 
the controversial Tales (hypotheses) of Dikaiarkhos.?! My purpose in 
surveying the evidence for the lost play is to enable the reader to appre- 
ciate the element of Sophoklean innovation, that is, both the extensive 
reshaping of the traditional material (“the myth") and certain unusual 
and striking features of the performance as well. I argue, moreover, that 
it is precisely to these aspects of the tragic model that Aristophanes has 
responded in re-presenting Tereus. 

The papyrus hypothesis is remarkably similar to the sevéral other 
summaries of the Sophoklean Tereus story.?? The lost play can bé said 
to have involved (in narrative or action) at least the following events and 
situations:?3 


--"* *--20In addition to Welcker, Griechischen Tragödien, see Pearson, Fragments of 
Sophocles II 221-38 (frr. 581-95); Buchwald, Studien zur Chronologie 33-42; Bacon, 
Barbarians 86-88; Johansen, "Sophocles" 286-87; Webster, Introduction to Sophocles 
4, 176-77; Calder, “Sophocles’ Tereus”; Radt, TGF IV 435--45 (frr. 581-95); Sutton, The 
Lost Sophocles 127-32; Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 51-86; and Hourmouziades, “Sopho- 
cles' Tereus." 

2! Parsons, Oxyrhynchus Papyri XLII 46-50. Gelzer, *Sophokles' Tereus" 183-92, 
believes the hypothesis to derive from a Dikaiarkhan original, in which he and others 
follow Haslam, “Authenticity.” “A slightly mauled Sophoclean [hypothesis] we now have, 
almost certainly,” he notes, “in ROxy. XLII 3013." See also Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 57— 
58. Rusten, “Tales from Euripides,” argues against Dikaiarkhan authorship. On this 
question see also Kassel, "Hypothesis"; Luppe, “Dikaiarchos’ hypotheseis”; and Sut- 
ton, “Evidence.” 

22Tzetzes on Hesiod, Works and Days 566 (Radt, TGF 435), and a scholion 
on Aristophanes’ Birds 212; see Mihailov, "La légende de Térée” 94—95, and Mayer, 
“Mythistorica” 490. I give Parsons’s translation: “Tereus, the hypothesis: Pandion, the 
ruler of the Athenians, having (two) daughters, Procne and Philomela, united the elder, 
Procne, in marriage with Tereus the king of the Thracians, who had by her a son whom he 
named Itys. As time passed, and Procne wished to see her sister, she asked Tereus to 
travel to Athens to bring (her back). He, after reaching Athens and receiving the girl from 
Pandion and making half the return journey, fell in love with the girl. And he disregarded 
his trust from Pandion and violated her. But, as a precaution in case she should tell her 
sister, he cut out the girl’s tongue. On arriving in Thrace, and Philomela being unable to 
speak her misfortune, she revealed it by means of a piece of weaving..When-Procne—-- 

— "realized the truth, driven mad by jealousy . . . she took Itys and killed him and after 
cooking him served him up to Tereus. He ate the meal without realizing. The women took 
flight and became, one of them a nightingale, one a swallow, and Tereus a hoopoe.” 

23 Adapted from Hourmouziades, “Sophocles’ Tereus” 135. 
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Arrival of Tereus and Philomela from Athens 

Revelation of Tereus’ crime by the “voice of the shuttle” 
Prokne’s reaction 

The slaughter of Itys 

Tereus’ meal 

Flights of Prokne and Philomela 

Metamorphosis of Tereus, Prokne, and Philomela into birds. 


pode er 


Pre-Sophoklean and contemporary primary testimonia are few. 4 
Of the many later passages attesting various versions of the legend 
(“Theban,” “Megaro-Athenian,” “Asiatic,” etc.), the most useful and 
most likely to reflect knowledge of Sophokles' play are the nine frag- 
ments of Accius' Tereus and the well-known passage in the sixth book 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses.?5 There can be little doubt that here, as in 
many other instances, a famous tragedy was an influential model for the 
Roman poet.*® Besides ordering and assigning the fragments, the main 
points of contention in reconstructing the play have been (1) the identity 
and role of the chorus, (2) the distribution of elements 1—7 above among 
actors’ scenes (epeisodia), (3) the extent of the Dionysian theme (e.g., 
in the choral odes), (4) the nature of the final divine epiphany, and (5) 
the character and role of Tereus, especially in connection with the ques- 
tion of the Dryas episode. 

A conservative review of the dramatis personae would include 
Prokne (played by the protagonist), Tereus and Hermes (deuterago- 
nist), Nurse, Servant, Messenger (tritagonist), Philomela, Itys (silent 
characters), and a chorus of Thracian men, most likely Tereus' atten- 


24 Od. 19.518-23; Hes. Op. 564—70 and fr. 125; Sapph. fr. 135 Page; Aes. Ag. 1140— 
49, Supp. 60-67; Eur. fr. 773 Nauck, Rh. 550; Philokles Pandionis (Radt, TGF V 13941). 
See also Soph. El. 107, 148—49. "The legend," observes Kiso (The Lost Sophocles 57), 
“must have included both the husband's crime and the wife's vengeance when Sophocles 
found dramatic material in it. No other great tragedian except Sophocles seems to have 
dramatized it.” Mihailov, “La légende de Térée" 88, points out that the passage in the 
Agamemnon suggests that the story of Prokne and Tereus must have been quite familiar 
to the Athenian audience for the allusion to be effective. 

25 Accius frr. 639—55 in Warmington, Remains II 543-49. The fragments of Livius’ 
Tereus seem less dependent on Sophokles (so Warmington, Remains 10 and 542). 

?6 Welcker, Griechischen Tragódien 376. So Warmington, Remains II 543, who 
says concerning Accius that "the model was, it seems, chiefly Sophocles." For a contrary 
view see Bömer, Metamorphosen III 115-19. Mihailov, “La légende de Térée" 88, empha- 
sizes the fundamental place of Sophokles' play in the literary tradition of the Tereus story. 


nn 
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dants.?7 Controversial in this list are the identities of the god and the 
chorus. In light of the reassignment of the "Aiskhylean" fragment, pre- 
served by Aristotle, to Sophokles (now fragment 581 Radt; see note 51 
below), it seems reasonable to assume that the rhösis relating the meta- 
morphosis of Tereus, Prokne, and Philomela is spoken by a messenger— 
god, not the pro-Thracian Ares.28 The action takes place before the 
palace of Tereus in Thrace, a major feature of Sophokles' design being 
to associate Tereus with historical Thrace (e.g., Haimos, Rhodope) 
rather than the “prehistoric” Thracian-occupied Phokis (Daulis), and 
to place him and Prokne at a considerable remove from Athens. The 
play is set on a day of the triennial Thracian feast in honor of Dionysos, 
on which local custom may have specified a sacrifice followed by a 
private royal meal (Ovid Met. 6.647—49 has Prokne invent this feature). 
Sophokles innovatively exploited the festival context to mitigate the 
horror of the events and to provide the women an opportunity for re- 
venge.2? In the absence of explicit structural data, the design of the play 


27 Prokne's isolation (fr. 583 Radt), the suppression of her grief (Ov. Met. 6.581-86 
and Accius frr. 643-44 Warmington), and the deceit involved in the recognition and 
revenge suggest that Prokne had to contend with a hostile chorus. The choral fragments 
seem more appropriate to a male chorus, as Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 61, points out (see 
frr. 590—93 Radt). Hourmouziades, “Sophocles’ Tereus" 137, extends the potential sim- 
ilarities between the Tereus and Sophokles’ Trakhiniae (a connection made by Webster, 
Welcker, and others) and argues for a female chorus. 

28 Dissenting from Welcker, Griechischen Tragödien 383—84, who suggests Hermes 
as the deus, Calder, “Sophocles’ Tereus" 88, nominates “the father of the belligerent, 
reigning monarch, the Thracian Ares." Since the status of fr. 581 Radt is vital for identify- 
ing the deus ex machina in the play, it seems more sensible to shy away from assigning this 
fragment, with its neutral tone of admonition and oc$oooívn, “soundness of mind,” 
"discretion," to so partisan and violent a god as Ares. 

2? Welcker, Griechischen Tragódien 376, on the basis of Ovid Met. 6.587, Accius fr. 
647 Warmington, and Libanius Narr. 18, makes much of the festival element in the play. 
Since Hiller von Gärtingen, De Graecorum Fabulis 41, first made the connection, the 
striking parallels between the Tereus myth and Plutarch's account (Quaest. Gr. 38) of the 
Dionysian Agrionia (Orkhomenos) have been much discussed. See, e.g., Mihailov, “La 
légende de Térée" 100—103. A Campanian fragment of Caivano Painter (Dresden PV 2891, 
ca. 350—320) seems to show Tereus armed with a zéAexvc, apparently a pre-Hellenic 
Thraco-Phrygian cult implement (see Apollodorus 3.14.8). The much-discussed £v 6é 
movxti@ Paget, “in an embroidered cloak,” of fr. 586 Radt may refer to maenad dress, - 
Philomela's textum, or both. Koenen, “Tereus in den Vögeln” 84, cites M. Bieber's 
identification of a Paestan potsherd depicting Tereus: “hängen von dem Gürtel des Te- 
reus, der die Schwestern verfolgt, die dionysischen Wollfaden herab.” The specifics of the 
cult as represented by Sophokles, however, are irretrievable. What seems certain, how- 
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is best regarded as involving four sequences of actors’ scenes typically 
articulated by choral songs (parodos, stasima, and exodos lyrics).?? The 
similarity in language and technique between Trakhiniai and Tereus sug- 
gests that the latter “had the diptych form. The first part dealt with the 
loneliness of Procne . . . and thereturn of Tereus. . . . The second part 
dealt with the vengeance taken by Procne and the transformations"?! 

The most important issues relating the plot with actors' scenes are 
(1) whether Tereus' return from Athens is narrated as a past event or 
incorporated into the action of the play and (2) whether the Dryas epi- 
sode related by Hyginus (Fab. 45) constituted part of Sophokles' de- 
sign. The time which elapses between Tereus' return and the final crisis 
(a year in Ovid Met. 6.571) would seem to preclude both events’ being 
incorporated directly into the action.?? In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, the most we should assume is that the first part of the play 
developed the theme of how Prokne's long-standing despair and isola- 
tion in Thrace had been renewed and deepened by Philomela's rela- 
tively recent "death." An account of the expedition to Athens and its 
tragic conclusion fits quite naturally in the context of Prokne's famous 
lament (fr. 583 Radt), which most likely belongs to an expository pro- 
logue. 

Hyginus relates a version of the myth in which Tereus, warned by 
portents of Itys' imminent murder a propinqua manu, kills his brother, 
Dryas, in a misguided attempt to save the boy.?? Including this episode 


ever, is that the play was set on the day of a Dionysian festival, that the festival involved a 
sacrificial meal, and that Prokne and Philomela exploited their freedom as maenads to get 
revenge on Tereus. 

30So Welcker, Calder, and most. Hourmouziades, in order to incorporate the 
Dryas episode, posits five “epeisodia.” In light of the scant remains of the choral element 
of the play, it seems futile to try to determine the precise number of epeisodia. 

3! Webster, Introduction to Sophocles 177. Hourmouziades, “Sophocles’ Tereus,” 
makes even more of the similarity between the Trakhiniai and the Tereus, positing a 
friendly female chorus, a “Likhas and Iole scene,” etc. 

32Gelzer, "Sophokles' Tereus” 191. Calder, "Sophocles' Tereus” 89, for example, 
suggests that during the first stasimon “one year of dramatic time passes (Ov. M. 6.571)" 
While this is not impossible, it is safer to assume that the action of the Tereus takes place 
within the typical Sophoklean dramatic day. “Was vor diesem Tag geschehen war,” says 
Gelzer, “muss irgendwann im Verlauf des Stücks erzählt worden sein.” 

?3 Hyg. Fab. 45, Procne cognita sorore et Terei impium facinus, pari consilio ma- 
chinari coeperunt regi talem gratiam referre. interim Tereo ostendebatur in prodigiis Ity 
filio eius mortem a propinqua manu adesse. quo responso audito, cum arbitraretur Dry- 
antem fratrem suum filio suo mortem machinari, fratrem Dryantem insontem occidit. 
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in a reconstruction, it has been argued, would both “humanize” Tereus 
and justify the traditional title.?* The absence of Dryas from all major 
sources, however, is a strong indication that he did not figure in Sopho- 
kles' play. Consequently, of the plot features listed above, items 4 and 5 
are reported by a messenger (or a similar character), while the meta- 
morphosis receives somewhat special treatment in a divine epiphany 
and rhésis. It is also possible that Sophokles marked the symbolic death 
of Tereus, Prokne, and Philomela visually on the ekkyklema in a tableau 
involving subtle tokens of the metamorphosis. The arrival of Tereus 
from Athens and the report of Philomela's “death,” on the other hand, 
must be recounted in the prologue by Prokne as an event of the recent 
past. : Y 

The best-known fragment of the Tereus (583 Radt), which in all 
likelihood inspired Medeia's lament (Medeia 230—51), suggests that 
the play opens with an expository monologue in which Prokne bewails 
her misfortunes, perhaps in the presence of a HRS ONDES character 
(nurse?): . xo to ee g t uo eo ees 


viv Ó' obdév cip Xwolc. AAG MOAAGHLC 
EPAEWa var tHV yvvauxetav ooo, 

(c obdév Eonev. at véaL Èv Ev TATEdS 
NdLo0rov, olat, Gouev Avdonnwv Blov- 
TEENVÖG yao Gel maidas àvota TOEDEL. 

ötav 6’ c Brv &Ernmped’ Eubooveg, 
wBoVuEH’ EEw «ai ÖLeurtoA@ueda 

BeGv NAtTEM@wWV töv TE þvoávtæv Ano, 

ai pév Eévous meds &vógac, ai 9$ Bapßäpovg, 
ai & eis &yn0fj duagh’, ai 9" £xíooo0a. 


34In response to Gelzer, “Sophocles’ Tereus” 191: "Von entscheidender Bedeu- 
tung muss die Rolle der Prokne gewesen sein. Schon Welcker hat sich die Frage vorgelegt, 
warum das Stück nicht nach ihr benannt wurde." Hourmouziades, “Sophocles’ Tereus” 
138, argues that Tereus, as a victim of misinterpreted omens, becomes “a tragic figure in 
the Sophoclean sense of the term, a hero, in fact, not very different from Heracles or even 
Oedipus." In light of the fact, however, that no source except Hyginus (not even Ovid!) 
mentions Dryas, it is highly unlikely that this striking episode was represented by Sopho- 
kles only to be subsequently forgotten or suppressed. The tragic Tereus, moreover, 
clearly impressed posterity as an unusually savage character. The very “problem” with 


which Hourmouziades. begins his. argument—that.Tereus-redundantly-sequesters Philo- - -- 


mela and cuts out her tongue— suggests that Sophokles made his Tereus more violent 
than he had been traditionally, innovating the "preventive" glossectomy (a feature other- 
wise unknown in Greek legend) in order to set up the recognition by means of a written 
message. It is this aspect of dramatic innovation which Aristotle reacts to at Poetics 
1454b30 —37. 
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xal vac , £xeuOÓv eUooóvn Geben uta, 
XogOv éatvetv xal Soxeiv «oc Éxevv 


But now, separated from home, I am undone. Often indeed, 
have I observed how miserable my sex is in this respect. 
When we are girls, our life in our father's house 

is the sweetest, I think, that can fall to mortals; 

for the days of thoughtless childhood are ever glad. 

But when we come to years of discretion, 

we are thrust out and sold in marriage 

far away from our ancestral gods and from our parents: 
some of us to other parts of Hellas, some to barbarians, 
some to joyless households, some into places of reproach. 
And in this, when once the nuptial night is past, 

we must acquiesce, and deem that it is well. (tr. Jebb, adapted) 


Noteworthy here is the correlation of the general helplessness and iso- 
lation of women “sold in marriage" (cf. ekdösis) with the misery of an 
Athenian princess among barbarians. Her recollection of life at home in 
Pandion's palace is sharply offset by the phrase nun d', which intro- 
duces the present lament: “now, however, among Thracians and far from 
Athens (khöris), I am nothing!” The anoia of a carefree childhood an- 
ticipates the phrase spoken by the god after the final crisis (fr. 589 
Radt): ávovc Exeivoc: ai © &vovotéems Ett Exeivov Huvvavto, “[Te- 
reus] is a fool, but [Prokne and Philomela] exhibited even greater folly 
in punishing him.” Accius echoes these words (frr. 639-42 Warmington) 
in characterizing Tereus as a savage amore vecors flammeo, “mad with 
burning desire,” who committed a heinous crime ex dementia (cf. Ovid 
Met. 6.456-60). Sophokles thus makes a full circle’ of the Homeric 
phrase in which the “Daughter of Pandareos, the greenwood night- 
ingale” is said to kill her son Itylos ô} àooaótagc (Od. 19.518-23): the 
Athenian women are forced to pass from the blissful folly of childhood 
to the madness of revenge in which they assimilate to Tereus’ senseless 
barbarism. To this context also belongs fragment 584 Radt, in which 
Prokne says she envies the woman “who has not experienced a foreign 
land.”35 

The entrance of the chorus, consisting of Thracian men, would do 


35Since I am assuming that Tereus has already returned from Athens, the words 
TOAAG oe GqAo Biov, “I am much envious of your life," cannot be addressed to Philo- 
mela, whom Prokne already believes to be dead. Prokne seems to be speaking in general 
of the woman fortunate enough to marry close to home. The fragments of Accius which 
may belong here (645—46, 655 Warmington) are less informative. 
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little to comfort the grieving queen. “Their constant presence on the 
stage," suggests Kiso, “helps to emphasize the loneliness of Procne.”3® 
There follows a scene involving dialogue between Prokne and Tereus in 
which the latter offers words of consolation: 


aryeıvä, IIoóxvn, órjkov- GAX’ Guws xosov 
^ và Bela OvnTobg Svtac EÜNETÖG pépet . (fr. 585 Radt) 


Clearly, [your loss/this situation} is painful. Yet, 
as mortals, we must graciously accept what the gods send. 


By encouraging Prokne to accept her sister's "death" Tereus clearly 
hopes to discourage any further inquiries into his recent journey and 
crimes. His efforts are thwarted, however, in a subsequent episode 
when an embroidered peplos is brought to Prokne—a gift which at least 
one source identifies as traditionally offered to the queen on the occa- 
sion of the Dionysian festival.?? 

-—. -ltis-clear that a closely following scene involved the delivery of 
Philomela's textum and the subsequent recognition. Placing the journey 
to Athens and Philomela's “death” in the recent past avoids an awk- 
ward lapse of dramatic time in order to bring the action to its dénoue- 
ment. Prokne, moreover, is not required to pass abruptly from the ini- 
tial shock of grief to controlled deception as she receives the gift and 
reads her sister's message. The courier—most likely one of Philomela's 
attendants (a man; fr. 588 Radt)-—is ignorant of the real purpose of his 
assignment, as are the other Thracian slaves and retainers of Tereus. 
The passage in the sixteenth chapter of Poetics referring to this moment 
in Sophokles' Tereus is reinforced by other evidence in making clear 
that Philomela's weaving involved a written message, a feature invented 
by Sophokles for his dramatic purposes—in Aristotle's words, a recog- 
nition strategy nenoLnue£vov UNO tot xomtoŭ, "invented by the poet."58 


36Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 65. 

? Cf, Libanius Narr. 18: "Taking advantage of a feast during which it was the 
custom for Thracian women to send gifts to the queen, Philomela sent [Prokne] a robe 
embroidered with writing describing the violence which she had experienced." 

.... "Such an epistle is not unique in tragedy: In Trakhiniai, for example, Herakles. 
leaves behind an inscribed tablet (6&Xrov Eyyeyoanuevnv EvvOrjua0', 157-58) while Iphi- 
geneia's letter (IT 725-94) and “dictation” are well-known features of Euripidean inven- 
tion which Aristotle implicitly equates with Philomela's epistle in the Tereus. In his 
classification of elön &vayvootosoc, "types of recognition," Aristotle ranks such dra- 
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It seems quite clear that the glossectomy was an auxiliary feature intro- 
duced to set up the recognition by means of writing and reading. The 
language of Tzetzes’ "hypothesis" (Radt, TGF 435)— nv arg yAw@r- 
tav Beolleı, "he shears her tongue”—is distinctly tragic and is most 
likely a quotation from our play relating to this moment. 

Shaken by what she has read, Prokne carefully solicits details of 
Philomela's whereabouts from the servant who brought the peplos, en- 
couraging him to tell the truth (fr. 588 Radt). Ovid's account (Met. 
6.583—86) as well as several fragments of Accius' play point to this 
moment of outrage checked by great self-control: “you practice, 
woman, the way of many wives," say the chorus disapprovingly, “in 
that you strain your might against your husband's dignity" (frr. 643—44 
Warmington). A painting by the Dolon Painter on a Lucanian bell krater 
(see note 47 below) suggests that Tereus was present at least during the 
delivery of the peplos. Prokne is forced to conceal her grief and must 
plot silently (Accius, frr. 645-46 Warmington) to take advantage of the 
festival occasion. Once she leaves the palace, she gives free rein to her 
rage: 


Concita per silvas turba comitante suarum 
Terribilis Procne furiisque agitata doloris, 
Bacche, tuas simulat; (Ovid Met. 6.594—96) 


Surrounded by her (female) attendants 
Prokne rushes through the forest 
frightful in her frenzied rage of pain, 
feigning your fury, Bakkhos. 


Our evidence strongly suggests that this Dionysian element, like "the 
voice of the shuttle," is yet another feature "invented by the poet" to 
serve a specific and complex dramatic purpose. Sophokles has Prokne 
and Philomela use the revelry, maenad dress, and ritual as a versatile 
disguise for the several stages of their reunion and vengeance—a point 
in Tereus that seems to anticipate (perhaps even serve as the model for) 


matic devices next to last in terms of intellectual and technical skill. See Cazzaniga, La 
saga di Itis 150, with most scholars, on the following evidence: Ovid Met. 6.577~81, 
purpureasque notas filis intexuit albis . . . carmen miserabile legit; Apollodorus 3.14.8, 
f| 68 Ùphvaca èv nen yoauuata, “having embroidered the robe with letters”; schol. 
Birds 212, ó$aívovoa Sia yoauuótov EönAwoe, “made manifest by embroidering with 
letters." Similar language is found in other accounts (Lib. Narr. 18, and Achill. Tat. 5.5). 


— 
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the much-discussed metatheatrical strategies of Euripides’ Bakkhai.?? 
As the master of illusion and disguise, Dionysos is a natural choice to 
preside over the Athenian sisters' grim theater of revenge. Prokne is 
made strange by the Bacchic transformation which prepares the specta- 
tors for the final, violent episode. It is hardly surprising that this power- 
ful combination of sacrificial irony and Dionysian metatheater also im- 
pressed Euripides enough for him to draw upon Sophokles' Prokne for 
his Medeia.^? 

Although the Thracian and Dionysian elements are complemen- 
tary innovations on the part of the poet, "it is precisely in this play 
where the action swirls along the edge of sobriety that Bacchism is to be 
brought in, and not merely as-a dramatic-expedient.”*! Prokne leaves 
the palace to fetch her sister “in great haste, dressed in a maenad’s 
attire" (fr. 586 Radt). The exhortation to address a prayer to Dionysus 
belongs here as well: deum Cadmogena natum Semela adfare et famu- 
lanter pete, “entreat in servile fashion the god, son of Kadmos’ daugh- 
ter Semele" (fr. 647 Warmington). There follows another choral song 
for which Calder suggests “a Dionysiac theme."^? That such a theme 
was present in one or more of the odes is clear from a choral fragment 
(591 Radt) which Welcker, Jebb, and others have seen as reflecting a 
basic principle of Dionysian cult: 


£v dvAOV &vOoarwv, ul’ Öss TATOOS 
xai patoàs Tuas &uéoa voUc xávvag: OUÖELG 
&£Eoxoc &XXoc éBXaorev GAAOU. 
Bdoxer Ó& tods u£v potoa Óvoagusoíac, 
tots 6’ óXBoc fuv, vobc dé ÓovAsi— 
as Guyóv Eoxev &váyxac. 


The human race is one; a single day brought forth all 
of us from our father [Duranos] and mother [Gaia]. 


.. 59See, e.g., Segal, Dionysiac Poetics, esp. ch. 7, "Metatragedy: Art, Illusion, 
Imitation," 215—71; and Foley, Ritual Irony 205—57. Cultic disguise as a metatheatrical 
Strategy seems to have played a part also in Euripides' Peliades (where Medea was 
disguised as a priestess) and Jno (in which the heroine participates in a bacchic ceremony 
on Parnassus). See Mihailov, "La légende de Térée" 101. 

^'McDermott, Euripides' Medea 47. Cf. also the cryptic description of Itys' death 


M teen rem aar TREE aigar 








as pdévov Bvópevov Movoaic, “murder, sacrifice to the Muses” (Herakles 1021-23). 


4l Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 80. Mihailov's unconvincing conclusions, “La légende 
de Térée” 103, detract somewhat from his interesting discussion, 98—103. 
*2Calder, “Sophocles’ Tereus” 89. 
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No one is born more exalted than another. 

Yet some of us are fed the doom of evil days, 

others are nourished by prosperity, while others still 
are caught in the ineluctable yoke of slavery. 


The glancing cosmogonic reference here may also point to an Orphic 
theme naturally suggested by the Thracian setting. This may be the sole 
trace of the dramatic source of Aristophanes' famous parody of Orphic 
cosmogony in the parabasis of Birds. The themes of titanomachy and, 
by assimilation, gigantomachy are also suggested and may be relevant 
to the revolt against the gods in the latter half of the comedy. ^ This song 
of a Thracian chorus celebrating the equality of all men on the occasion 
of the Dionysian Trieterika, moreover, is unmistakably ironic as it 
marks the dramatic time during which the two high-bred Athenian 
women plot their unspeakable crime. The willful assimilation of the 
Athenian princesses to the "barbarism" of their surroundings is thus 
rendered all the more horrific. The natural savagery and senseless vio- 
lence (cf. üvovg, fr. 589 Radt) of Sophokles’ Tereus is echoed by Accius 
(frr. 639—42 Warmington): 


Tereus indomito more atque animo barbaro 
conspexit in eam; amore vecors flammeo, 
depositus, facinus pessimum ex dementia 
confingit. 


Tereus, a man of ways untameable 

and savage heart, did turn his gaze upon her; 

senseless with flaming love, a man laid low, 

the-foullest deed he fashioned from his madness. (tr. Warmington) 


Prokne's and Philomela's revenge, on the other hand, elicits the severe 
judgment (fr. 589 Radt) cited above: an impetuous erotomaniac, Tereus 
is "senseless," to be sure, but the slaughter of Itys and macabre feast 
are acts of vengeance and, as such, are even more senseless and inex- 


# A parallel passage (Orphic Hymns 37.1) cited by Pearson ad loc. is instructive in 
this connection: Tırfives, Taing te xai Oveavot dyad téxva, fjugvéoov zoóyovo nTa- 
1égov, “Titans, illustrious children of Gaia and Ouranos, our parents’ forebears.” Peise- 
tairos refers jokingly to this Titan lineage in his speech promoting the priority of the birds 
over the gods (Birds 468-69). The many references to cosmogony and the ti- 
tanomachy/gigantomachy are discussed in considerable detail by Hofmann, Mythos und 
Komödie 177-96. 
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cusable. The other choral fragments (592 and 593 Radt, nine verses in 
all), though metrically interesting,* are harder to place, since their 
commentary on the dangers of presumption and the mutability of hu- 
man fortune does not mention specific people or events and can be 
applied only to the final crisis of the play. It is worth noting, however, 
that the chorus is not blindly loyal to Tereus and, as we would expect, 
comments on the events with some degree of detachment. 

In the following scene Prokne returns with her sister disguised as 
a maenad and relates Tereus’ crimes to the chorus (frr. 648--49, 639—42 
Warmington).*° Non est lacrimis hoc agendum, Ovid has Prokne exhort 
her sister, sed ferro, sed siquid habes, quod vincere ferrum possit! “Now 
is not the time for tears but forthe sword; for something indeed; if you 
have it, even more powerful than the sword!" (Met. 6.611-13). As the 
women plan their revenge, Itys appears, suggesting himself quite natu- 
rally as their victim. At this point someone (a nurse?) contemplates 
rescuing the boy from the queen in such a way as to elude Tereus at the 
same time (frr. 652—53 Warmington). The sacrifice and cooking take 
place during the following choral song (third stasimon), which, if 
Welcker is correct, was a poignant lament for Itys. 

The fourth episode involved an attempt on the part of the chorus 
to dissuade Prokne from carrying out the final act of her revenge. Her 
answer may have been the hubristic exclamation of scorn: Alia hic sanc- 
titudo est, aliud nomen et numen Iovis, “Here holiness is different, dif- 
ferent here the name and nod of Jupiter" (fr. 650 Warmington). Realiz- 
ing that their words have had no effect, the chorus observe: Struunt 
sorores Atticae dirum nefas, “The Athenian sisters are plotting dire 
wickedness" (fr. 651 Warmington). Tereus, who must have entered by 
this point, speaks with Prokne, who, in Kiso's words, “seduces him 
into the palace with the pretext that she has prepared a sacred ancestral 
meal which he must consume alone. . . . One recalls the carpet scene 
in Aeschylus, Agamemnon." ^5 The chorus sings another song. 

As the final stasimon comes to its conclusion, we hear Tereus' cry 


-44 Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 73, cites Buchwald's Studien zur Chronologie on the 
strong similarity between these verses and the dactylo-epitrites at Oidipous Tyrannos 
1086 and Aias 172. Although this observation has potential value for dating the play, it is 


less useful in reconstruction. 


45 See Welcker, Griechischen Tragódien 380--81, and Radt, TGF 437, for discussion 
of other fragments relating to the glossectomy which, for various reasons, have not been 
generally accepted. 

46Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 70. 
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of horror (offstage) as he realizes what he has been eating: “HAte, piin- 
mous Ooenél no&oßıotov o&éAac, “Sun, most august light for horse—loving 
Thracians” (fr. 582 Radt). The exodos must have unfolded in at least 
three stages: confrontation and pursuit, metamorphosis, and epiphany. 
First, Tereus armed with an àxóvuov or some similar weapon confronts 
the two sisters and pursues them across the stage. This moment is 
recalled by Aristophanes in Lysistrata (563): &teoog 8’ at OoGE neitnv 
oeiwv HÄHXOVTLOV, Goxeo 6 Tnoeúg, EdEÖLTTETO thv toyaddérnwAw, “and 
another, a Thracian, brandishing a light shield and a javelin, just like 
Tereus, frightened the fig vendor,” an allusion suggesting that the origi- 
nal performance (as, subsequently, the script and iconography) of 
Tereus was impressive enough to be remembered and quoted decades 
after its production. All three exit by one of the eisodoi. 

Iconographic evidence for Sophokles’ play attests several scenes 
which must have been especially memorable.*’ The general impression 
conveyed by these images is that Tereus was not only a rather unusual 
and thorough reworking of traditional material, as a script, but deeply 
impressed its spectators as a violent and original spectacle. Memory of 
the latter, possibly the pursuit and final tableau, quite obviously moti- 


47Most interesting are several Italian examples dating from the late fifth to the 
middle fourth centuries: there is the well-known Apulian fragment by the Painter of the 
(Berlin) Dancing Girl depicting the Thracian king with the inscription THPEYX (Biblio- 
théque Nationale, ca. 430/420), a picture by the Dolon Painter on a Lucanian bell krater 
(CA 2193, Louvre; ca. 400--370/60) of the peplos scene in which Prokne receives her 
sister’s textum in the presence of the king, and a Campanian fragment by the Caivano 
Painter (PV 2891, Dresden; ca. 330/310) depicting the flight of Prokne and Philomela: 
Tereus rushes from the palace holding what appears to be a xéAexvc and (if Margaret 
Bieber is correct) a child’s bone. This painting, which certainly illustrates Sophokles’ 
play, is a visual correlate to the Aristophanic allusion cited above (Lys. 563). Finally, 
Simon, “Tereus,” associates with Sophokles’ Tereus the striking polychrome Tarantine 
fragment (Gnathia krater, Wiirzburg 832; ca. 340) depicting an actor holding his mask. For 
discussions of the iconographic evidence and bibliography see Webster, Monuments 152; 
Mihailov, “La légende de Térée” 98-103; Gelzer, “Sophocles’ Tereus” 188-92; Radt, TGF 
473; and Kiso, The Lost Sophocies 144 n. 73. Scholarly opinion seems nearly unanimous 
(Simon, Schmidt, Bieber, and others) in identifying the painting on the Lucanian bell 
krater (Dolon Painter) as illustrating Sophokles’ Tereus. Trendall and Webster's view that 
this painting illustrates a scene from Euripides’ Medeia is less convincing because there 
are no children present. Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 75, notes that the Prokne statue in the 
Akropolis Museum “(dated to 430—20 B.c. by H. Knell) may have been a dedication on 
the occasion of a victory in dramatic competition, possibly of Sophocles’ Tereus.” For 
plates see Cambitoglou and Trendall, Apulian Red-figured Vase-painters, and Trendall, 
The Red-figured Vases of Lucania. 
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vated Aristophanes’ hoopoe character in Birds. Another striking fea- 
ture of the several representations of the tragic Tereus is the wealth and 
detail of the tragic costumes. It is almost certain that Birds contained 
further imitation or parody of this aspect of the Sophoklean perfor- 
mance. 

It is conceivable that the moment of metamorphosis was illus- 
trated by the display of Tereus, Prokne, and Philomela on the ekkykléma 
in a superimposition of the death tableau of the Khoephoroi exodos and 
the familiar Euripidean deus ex machina. The rapid succession of 
events would seem to preclude a full costume change.^8 I suggest that 
we imagine this moment marking the conclusion of the tragedy as an 


cer e nna 


"^" “arrangement of three characters (Tereus in pursuit?) in-which their 


metamorphosis is marked symbolically by certain prominent signs—a 
token change of clothing or headdress, perhaps. The death wish im- 
plicit in the desiderative metaphor of lyric and tragic poetry “Would 
that I were a bird" (that is, the desire to flee from life and the human 
condition) is well known“? and would make quite natural the association 
of this desperate tableau of metamorphosis-in-crisis with the scenes of 
death which had already been presented on the ekkyklema. Thus Sopho- 
kles would achieve a counterpoint of sorts between this final image 
of the unfortunate “birds” and his audience's expectation of a death 
scene. Such a visual representation of the lyric metaphor would cer- 
tainly have been an innovative and powerful moment of theatrical sym- 
bolism. The compelling suggestion (see note 17) that Tereus was “cos- 
tumed in the Thracian manner of hair-style (akrokomoi) and headgear” 
would contribute to the effectiveness of the final tableau and constitute 


48 On the question of mask and costume-change in tragedy see Foley, Ritual Irony 
252 with n. 66. 

# The yearning to become a bird is a common lyric topos, Alkman fr. 26 being 
perhaps the most famous (Bás 51) Rée xnoóXoc einv ös T exi xoópaoc &vOog àp' ük- 
XvÓvseoot TOTITOL, etc.). See Goosen, "Die Tiere." More or less contemporary tragic 
examples are numerous: E. Hipp. 732-51, Hel. 1478—94, Andr. 861-62; S. OC 1080—84, fr. 
476 [Oinomaos], etc. This desiderative metaphor often expresses an implicit death wish. 
See, e.g., E. Jon 1238-45, HF 1157-62, Hec. 1096—1106. The song from Sophokles’ Oino- 
maos is transplanted into a comic context when quoted by the young man (second se- 
quence of intruders) at Birds 1337-39. For laments with implicit or explicit death wish see 
- -- Führer, Formproblem-Untersuchungen 130—35. For-a-good discussion.of. bird metamor- 
phoses see Forbes-Irving, Metamorphosis 96-127, 248—49. Of specific interest is tragic 
Prokne, concerning whom Ludwig Koenen reminds me of Wilamowitz on HF 1022, 
Fraenkel on Aeschylus’ Ag. 1144, Easterling on Sophokles' Tr, 963. Prokne figures in a 
papyrus fragment of Euripides’ Kresphontes (P. Mich. Inv. 6973), which Koenen is pre- 
paring to publish. 
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part of the “outrage” (Avuaiveta.) which the comic Tereus says has 
been inflicted on him by Sophokles. The final stage of the exodos in- 
volved the appearance of a deus, perhaps Hermes, who reproaches the 
Athenian women as foolish and their revenge as a "remedy worse than 
the illness” applied by a foolish doctor (fr. 589 Radt).*© To this final 
rhésis belongs the famous fragment (581 Radt) which has been attrib- 
uted to Sophokles’ Tereus since Welcker's time:5! 


TOUTOV 6° ENÖNTNV ENOTA vv AUTOU xaxov 
TENOLKLÄOHE KÄNOÖNAWOAG exer 

Boaov’v metoatov doviv Ev mavtevyxica- 

c Hou uEv davevu Óvata et wte9dv 

xloxov Aexdoyou: Sto yàg ov uoodoóc pavesi 
TaLdds TE YAUTOD vnótoc pac xo: 

véac 6° ommoeas "vox àv EavOr otcyus, 

OU Xtfj vw ati Gudioproet wréovE- 

cet dé iost vÀvO' Tan’ GAXovt elc vóxov 
ÖEUUOVG £oriuovg xal Ma&yous ÜNOLKLEi 


And this hoopoe, an initiate into his own misfortunes, 
he (Zeus) has embroidered, having manifested him 
as a bold bird, living among rocks, in full armor. 
When spring comes, he will ply the wing of a hawk 
with white feathers, as he will display two forms 
from a single womb, both the fledgling's and his own. 
Whenever the stalks of grain grow yellow in early July, 
a spotted wing will guide him anew. 
But, driven by hatred for these [women], he will always fly 
to another place, inhabiting lonely thickets and crags. 
(tr. Kiso, adapted) 


50 Er, 589 Radt: üvovg &xeivoc: al 6’ &vovotégws Erı / Exeivov hutvavto (ztoóc tò) 
xaoteodyv. / Satis yao £v xaxotor Huumdeis Booróv / neilov ngooänter tg vocou TO 
daouanov, / lavoóc £ouv obx Emioriuwv xax@v. "[Tereus] is foolish, to be sure; but 
[Prokne and Philomela] showed even greater folly in vindictively punishing him. A mortal 
who, in anger at adverse circumstances, applies a remedy worse than the disease, is a 
doctor ignorant of ills." 

Si Having noted a few “mistakes” of quotation in Plato and Aristotle, Welcker 
(Griechischen Tragódien 384 —85) attributes this fragment (cited from "Aiskhylos" in H.A. 
9.49b, 633a17) to Sophokles. The main arguments supporting Welcker and those who 
follow him (Oder, Pearson, Robert, Mihailov, Calder, and Radt, to name a few) are (1) that 
there is no evidence of a Tereus by Aiskhylos and (2) that the periphrasis with &yeıv + 
participle as well as the adverb fvixa, while attested in Sophoklean verse, are absent 
from Aiskhylos. 
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This passage suggests that the tragic poet innovated Tereus’ meta- 
morphosis into a crested hoopoe, choosing the supposedly strange and 
harsh-tempered bird to represent the alien, warlike Thracian. The sim- 
ilarity of Enoy and &nöscıng along with the apparent uncertainty about 
the hoopoe’s appearance and behavior no doubt conspired to encour- 
age this innovation.52? Sophokles, moreover, seems to be at pains to 
reconcile an older version of the myth, in which Tereus becomes a 
common hawk, with his dramatic metamorphosis of a barbarian into a 
correspondingly strange bird. Motivation for this epiphany must be 
sought in the unusual resolution of the final crisis: the metamorphoses, 
unlike suicide or murder, have a supernatural cause and, as such, must 
bé réported by a messenger, most likely Hermes, capable-of-revealing 
the will of Zeus. This rhésis no doubt prompts the sententious strophe 
(fr. 590 Radt) which resembles the closing words of the chorus in sev- 
eral other Sophoklean plays (e.g., Aias and Trakhiniae): 


—— m mpa 


Ovnthv ôè ooo yod 8vntà pooveiv, 
TOUTO XATELÔÓTOS Gc OVX EOTLV 
Tiv Auög obdeis vv ueAAÓvvov 
TAULAS O TL xor] tetEAgoGan. 


Men of mortal race must think mortal thoughts. 
Knowing this full well, that there is none 

but Zeus to dispose of what is to come 

in the way that it must be accomplished. 


It is hard not to detect an anti-Thracian sentiment in Sophokles’ 
spectacle of two high-bred Athenian women driven to commit crimes 
which exceed their barbarian hosts’ “natural” savagery. The very fact, 


52The rather odd picture presented in this fragment of a perennial bird which, in 
effect, changes species from season to season suggests that the hoopoe’s natural history 
was less than familiar to Sophokles and his contemporaries. The strangeness of the 
hoopoe is comically exaggerated throughout Birds. The similarity between the folk ety- 
mologies of Tereus (from ıno&w) and epops (Enontebw) may have influenced Sophokles’ . 
design. Sophokles’ play with words here, moreover, seems to have inspired further word- 
play in the comedy. “The derivation of éxow from £$ooóo," writes Griffith (“The Hoo- 
poe’s Name” 60-61), “as though it were an apocope of Enoyıg (‘panorama’) is under- 
scored by two things. The first is the close resemblance of Tnoeüs to toéo, a synonym 
for &pooáo. This resemblance was remarked already in antiquity, when the folkCetymol- 
ogy deriving Tnosúç from troéo was current. The second factor is the association of the 
Hoopoe with two overseeing divinities, Helios and Zeus." He goes on (61) to document 
the folk etymology in some detail. 
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however, that Prokne and Philomela are said to have become “even 
more senseless" than Tereus suggests that the foreign context and xeno- 
phobic rhetoric coupled with the cheerful occasion of the Dionysian 
festival only serve to highlight the depravity of the two sisters. The 
Atheno-Thracian antithesis thus contributes to the ironic undermining 
of Athenian superiority (cf. Andromakhe 168—77) in the spectacle of 
Pandion's daughters outdoing their host and ally in savagery.?? This 
complex interplay of "natural" and willful savagery is quite clearly the 
product of Sophokles’ dramatic design, which imparted to the “myth” 
of Tereus and Prokne its definitive shape. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that after the production of this tragedy, mention of Tereus et al. was 
made, more often than not, in reference to Sophokles' play. 

Although dating the play on the basis of the anti-Thracian theme 
cannot be precise, it is reasonable to follow Webster, Calder, and many 
other scholars in regarding the Medeia (431) as the terminus ante 
quem.*4 The context of the first years of the Peloponnesian War calls to 
mind Thoukydides' polemic (2.29.3) in which the historian asserts ve- 
hemently that Teres (father of the Athenians' Thracian ally Sitalkes) 
has nothing to do with the Tereus who married Pandion's daughter 
Prokne.55 Marcel Detienne has recently argued that the anti-Thracian 


531In pointing out this irony I cannot follow Kiso and Hourmouziades in their 
attempts to “humanize” Sophokles' Tereus and to represent him as a "tragic hero" and 
"loving father" Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 81, suggests that in Sophokles' play "the 
presupposed distinction between civilization and barbarism turned out to be fallacious." 
For different reasons Hourmouziades, "Sophocles' Tereus" 138, argues that the Thracian 
"becomes the loving father, who does not refrain from committing a purposeless murder 
[i.e., killing Dryas] in order to protect his child.” 

54 Calder, “Sophocles’ Tereus” 91, argues that “Medeia slays her children to spite 
the faithless Jason. Ovid already drew the parallel at Amores 2.14.29 sq. Medea's infan- 
ticides were an Euripidean innovation. Before him she merely absconded with the chil- 
dren. The Tereus story contrarily was an aetiological legend to explain the nightingale's 
plaintive cry Ityn, Ityn. The infanticide was central and indispensable. I should not hesi- 
tate to place Tereus before Medea, dated by its hypothesis to 431 B.c. The plot motiva- 
tion, the destructive effects of excessive sibling affection, recalls Antigone of March 443 
B.C. I should be prepared to accept a date in the early 430s roughly contemporary with 
Trachiniae." See also Kiso, The Lost Sophocles 74—76. 

‘SIn describing the three-way conflict between Athens, Macedon, and Thrace 
characterized by a series of unstable agreements in the late 430s, Thoukydides defends 
Sitalkes as a trustworthy middleman. M. Mayer and others have argued that this passage 
(as well as the other mythological digressions, e.g., 2.99.3, 2.102.5—6) is a response to 
contemporary tragedy (see Halliday, Indo-European Folk-tales 105; Cazzaniga, La saga 
di Itis 61-62; Gernet, Mélanges 202—7; Rusten, Thucydides 19). The historian’s polemic at 
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feeling on the part ofthe Athenians was informed by an especially acute 
hostility of a developed literary culture towards barbarians who were 
hostile to the art of writing and to education.?6 Sophokles’ Tereus would 
seem to be a striking example of the “war” between Thracians and 
writing. The tragedy was especially powerful since it involved the dou- 
ble spectacle of a Thracian attempting to suppress communication by 
means of mutilation and the cunning victory of (Athenian) writing over 
Thracian violence. The subversion of this theme lies at the heart of 
Aristophanes’ comic Tereus in Birds. 


TEREUS COMICUS . 


It is hardly controversial to assert that “the canonical form of the 
[Tereus] myth was clearly fixed by Sophocles” and that the influence of 


this point would be especially understandable if the Athenians had been impressed by a 
powerful anti-Thracian play just before the outbreak of the war. “The use of Thracian 
allies and troops was not popular in Athens (Ar. Ach. 141-71),” notes Rusten, “and they 
were eventually responsible for one of the worst atrocities of the war (7.29). It would have 
been easy to believe that Sitalces was descended from the savage king whose story had 
been dramatized in Sophocles’ Tereus." Mayer, Mythistorica 491, says, “Es scheint mir 
ganz unverkennbar, dass es der Tereus des Sophokles sein muss, gegen den er [Thou- 
kydides] polemisiert.” For the Thracian element in Euripides' Hekabe see Segal, “ Vio- 
lence and the Other” 127-28 (with bibliography, 109 n. 1). See also Delebecque, Euripide 
154—64, and Danov, Altthrakien 163, 289. 

56 Detienne, “Orpheus” 2-3: “The inhabitants of Thrace, Orpheus’ native country, 
are illiterate people; even more, they are so illiterate that they consider the knowledge of 
writing indecent. Consequently, the works going about under, Orpheus’ name are, as 
Androtion says, ‘myths,’ máthoi, fictions. One should see in them the work of a forger. 
The charge is serious, since, at that time, Thracians had the reputation of being the most 
bloodthirsty and wild of all barbarians. Everyone knows, as Xenophon testifies, that on 
the shores of the Black Sea, they will even kill each other to get hold of the effects of 
shipwrecked Greeks but they leave on the shore, as valueless goods, boxes full of written 
papyrus rolls. Even more, during an incident of the Peloponnesian War, which Thucydi- 
des (who should know) labels one of the most horrible atrocities of the war, they slaught- 
ered with the short sword —which is not a regular weapon of the Greeks-—all of the 
children of the city of Mykalessos gathered in the school, helpless children learning how 
to read and write. Obviously, the role of the Thracians, full of scorn for writing, was to. 
destroy in fury everything which concerned the intellectual sphere: books, tools, and 
men. Androtion goes straight to the point: when a Thracian hears the word book, he 
draws his sword.” This passage is published in a modified form in Detienne, L'écriture 110. 
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the tragic performance was deep and long-lasting.” Even from the 
incomplete picture that we have of the lost play it is obvious that the 
tragedian’s contribution was extensive. Birds, produced in March 414, 
stands as an elaborate testament to the profound impression made by 
Sophokles’ Tereus. We may marvel at the power of memory required of 
both the comic poet and his spectators for the explicit parody of a 
tragedy produced well over a decade before to be intelligible and effec- 
tive.58 It is nevertheless not unusual for a comedy and a “target” trag- 
edy (tragic model) to be separated by a number of years. Euripides' 
Telephos, for example, was produced in 438, thirteen years before 
its extended parody as "the old play" in Acharnians (line 415). There 
can be little doubt, moreover, that memorable tragedies (or excerpts 
thereof) were kept alive and circulated as texts for private use. Aris- 
tophanes himself makes this clear in passages such as Clouds 1371 (a 
rhésis from Euripides) and Frogs 52-54 (Dionysos as reader of Eurip- 
ides' Andromeda). The comic Tereus of Birds identifies Sophokles' play 
as his place of origin, thereby inviting us to investigate how Aristopha- 
nes has transformed the tragic character into a central player in his 
comedy. 

I argue elsewhere that a major thematic moment of Birds is the 
comic subversion of the desiderative lyric metaphor “Would that I were 
a bird!”5? The unusual climax of Sophokles' Tereus was unquestionably 
the most elaborate and memorable tragic enactment of this metaphor: 
the oblique death-in-metamorphosis served as an innovative conclu- 
sion to a series of equally innovative dramatic events. In designing the 
literary synthesis that is Birds Aristophanes quite obviously fastened on 


57 Halliday, Indo-European Folk-tales 98-100. Hourmouziades, “Sophocles’ Te- 
reus" 134, distinguishes Sophokles' contribution from the older legend: "no matter how 
decisive the Sophoclean influence may have been for the final shaping of the myth, its 
later accounts, with the exception of Ovid's elaborate narrative . . . invariably fall back 
on some initial trend, which seems to have been that of explaining, in the form of an 
aittov, the idiosyncratic habits of the nightingale and the swallow." Gelzer, “Sophocles’ 
Tereus" 188, discusses the breadth of the influence of Sophokles' play, especially in art. 
For a Middle Comic Tereus (Anaxandrides) see Athenaios Deipn. 9.373, and Nesselrath, 
Mittlere Komódie, 216—18. 

53 0n this subject see Schlesinger, "Indications of Parody” 309—13. Slater, Reading 
Petronius 19-20, makes the point that knowledge of the model being parodied may not 
always be necessary for sincere enjoyment of a comic work. 

?? Dobrov, “Metaphor of Deferral.” 
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Sophokles’ dramatic intersection of language and spectacle: the poetic 
flight from the human condition in a crisis (possible only in language) 
becomes a comic flight from the Athenian condition, with the ultimate 
“flight” of Athenians in droves from their city to the bird—polis. While 
the tragic trio of Tereus, Prokne, and Philomela pass, in metamorpho- 
sis, out of an explicitly horrible past into an indeterminate animal state 
which preserves old hostilities, Peisetairos and Euelpides flee from 
rather vague social “problems” into what turns out to be a complex and 
harmonious avian future in Nephelokokkygia. Tereus, himself a refugee 
from tragedy, undergoes an important secondary role-transformation 
before our very eyes: first an active guide whom the Athenians ap- 
proach as suppliants, he assumes a passive role in which he serves as 
the living blueprint for Peisetairos’ Great Idea. From the moment of 
Peisetairos’ inspiration with the bird life, Tereus becomes the Athe- 
nian’s assistant, taking instructions and learning from him. Tereus’ 
catalytic role connects the various thematic strands of the comedy in a 
flexible and dynamic fashion that derives much of its force from Aris- 
tophanes' systematic parody of the Sophoklean invention that had so 
impressed the spectators of Tereus. In this respect Aristophanes suc- 
ceeds in matching the creativity of his older contemporary by produc- 
ing an innovative comic countercharacter. Thus, point by point: 

(la) Thrace in the tragedy. The setting of Tereus has been removed 
from Phokis to Thrace with attendant emphasis on an Atheno-Thracian 
antithesis: Prokne and Philomela reunite far from home among barbar- 
ians with whom they can have nothing in common. From nearby Daulis, 
the women have been exiled to the quintessentially barbaric Thrace.59 
Sophokles thus sets up a stark polarity between literate Athenians and 
the antiliterate Thracians, across which the spark of Philomela's epistle 
flashes to ignite the final crisis. The violent effort to suppress language 
by means of mutilation, a feature invented by Sophokles for his play, fits 
quite naturally in the context of this polarity. 

(1b) Thrace in the comedy. Tereus’ behavior in Birds is far from 
that of a violent Thracian erotomaniac. The tragic Tereus was made 
especially strange by being placed far from Athens in an entirely foreign 
and barbaric country Contradicting Sopbokles' removal of the king 
from Daulis to Thrace, Aristophanes makes his character comically 
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60 For a detailed discussion of the Daulis question see Mayer, Mythistorica 489 —94, 
and Halliday, /ndo-European Folk-tales 104-6, who argues that Tereus was originally a 
Megarian hero. 
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familiar, as we have seen. He speaks a colloquial Attic (of course), has a 
servant, and, much like an Athenian, eats Phalerum whitebait and pea 
soup using a bowl, pot, and stirring-spoon. The name of Tereus seems 
to have occurred naturally to Philokrates, the Athenian vendor who 
recommended him to Peisetairos and Euelpides. Throughout the scenes 
featuring the hybrid Epops, his Thracian past and ethnic character are 
rejected. At Birds 1363—69, for example, Peisetairos says to the young 
patraloias who wishes to settle in Nephelokokkygia: 


ov yao 
TOV èv naT£ga un TÜNTE: tavtTHVdL Xaov 
THV ztxégv ya xai TOVTL TO zxÀfjxvoov Härtkon, 
vouíoag Ghextoudvos Exetv tovôl Adoov, 
PEOVEEL, OTEATEÜOV, poĝopogðv oavtóv toéos, 
1óv watéo’ Ea Giv: GAA’, eet) udyiwos et, 
eis taxi Ooduns àxonétov xdnet ucyou. 
Don’t hit your father; just take this wing 
and this spur in your other hand, 
imagine that this comb you've got is a cock’s, 
and do garrison duty, serve on expeditions, maintain yourself 
by earning pay. Let your father live. In fact, as you're a fighting type, 
fly off to the Thracian Coast and fight there. 


Far from being ignorant, threatening, or strange, Tereus is a widely 
traveled bird (118) who inspires laughter and sympathy. The most strik- 
ing aspect of Aristophanes’ neutralization of the tragic Atheno-Thra- 
cian antithesis is his promotion of Tereus to the forefront as an articu- 
late intermediary coupled with the virtual banishment of.Sophokles’ 
Athenian protagonist: Prokne has no speaking part in the comedy and, 
as Frank Romer has pointed out, does not even appear onstage as a 
bird!6! It is hard not to be impressed by this ironic spectacle: the Athe- 
nian princess, famous as the eloquent protagonist who Jaments the lot 
of women and punishes her husband for his erotic crimes, is trotted out 
by Tereus as a silent character (more accurately, a flute—girl) to be the 
butt of Peisetairos' and Euelpides' lusty jokes (665—74). Peisetairos 
finds her “a lovely birdie . . . fair, and tender," while Euelpides says 


$! Romer, “When Is a Bird not a Bird?" 136-38. For a discussion of the relationship 
between writing and violence against women in the post-Sophoklean tradition, especially 
Ovid, see Joplin, *Voice of the Shuttle" 43—53. 
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that he would have “great pleasure in spreading her legs” and "peeling 
her like an egg." z 

In Birds Prokne’s exile amidst violent foreigners is translated into 
a political allotopia®? (Nephelokokkygia), an important aspect of which 
is its gradual familiarization: the city in the air, which is located essen- 
tially “nowhere,” comes to look and sound more and more like Athens. 
Although Tereus explicitly identifies the birds as having been barbar- 
ians (199—200) whom he had to teach Greek (!), the hostility of the bird 
mob is short-lived and is mollified by Peisetairos’ rhésis and concluding 
treaty Unlike Thracians, the “natural” community of birds lacks a 
strong and ancient tradition and submits easily to the creative didaska- 
lia (teaching, choreography) of Peisetairos. This comic portrayal of the 
persuasion of the Athenian demos by members of the sociopolitical 
elite influenced by the activist sophists (e.g., Alkibiades)® is a far cry 
from an encounter between Athenians and Thracians. If we consider 
the result of Peisetairos' city-planning activities (Athenians flock to the 
_..._... bird city), itis clear that the relationship between Athens and Nephelo- 
kokkygia is the polar opposite of the Sophoklean hostility between 
Athens and the royal house of Tereus. The fact that Peisetairos and 
Euelpides voluntarily flee from Athens to establish a successful colony 
by manipulating a natural community of bird-barbarians insures a 
pointed reversal of Sophokles' ethnic schema at every moment of the 
comedy. Tereus' prominent role in Birds serves to keep this reversal in 
the dramatic foreground. In this respect Birds represents the culmina- 
tion of an evolving comic idea: the Eldorado scenarios of early comedy 
(cf. Telekleides' Amphiktyones, PCG fr. 1) involved refugees from cul- 
ture passing their time blissfully in a natural paradise. Pherekrates' 
Agrioi (PCG frr. 5—20) challenged this topos by showing how two such 
refugees would come to grief, sharing the hardships of cultureless sav- 
ages in the wilderness. Birds, however, presents the spectacle of inevita- 
ble civilization: frustrated by what they find in "nature," the refugees 
from city and culture proceed to organize, civilize, and build. “Nature” 
and “barbarians” yield as Athens comically reproduces itself in the air! 

(2a) Metamorphosis in the tragedy. That Sophokles innovatively 
transformed his Tereus into a hoopoe (instead of a hawk) “rests on 
unimpeachable evidence.’ The rhésis, with its suggestive play on the 
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62See Konstan, “City in the Air.” 
$3 Henderson, “Peisetairos and the Athenian Elite.” 
9 Pearson, Fragments of Sophocles 224. 
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word éxow and an odd representation of the bird’s natural history (fr. 
581 Radt), is an addition to the earlier form of the legend attested, for 
example, by Aiskhylos (Hiketides 63), who mentions the nightingale 
“pursued by a hawk,” xioxnAdtov v ànóóvoc. Exhibiting behavior and 
an appearance that were popularly seen as strange and even repugnant 
(e.g., hostile to women, smearing its nest with human excrement), the 
hoopoe suits the tragedian's barbarized king, a point emphasized at line 
280 when Euelpides expresses surprise that Tereus is not the only repre- 
sentative of his species.95 The visual connection between the hoopoe’s 
crest and the Thracian hairstyle (akrokomos) was most likely exploited 
in the final tableau. Sophokles enacted the lyric topos "I wish I were a 
bird" as a visual metaphor for death on the ekkykléma. The metamor- 
phosis of Tereus into a crested hoopoe was thus both thematically and 
visually motivated. Hofmann is certainly correct in pointing out that 
whereas in the pre-Sophoklean version of the legend metamorphosis 
was a simple punishment, in Tereus “die Metamorphose . . . erst von 
Sophokles als Erlósung umgedeutet wurde. Dieser positive Schluss ist 
es, den Aristophanes als Grundgedanken für sein Spiel übernommen, ja 
noch weiter ausgebaut hat."66 

(2b) Metamorphosis in the comedy. Griffith's "The Hoopoe's 
Name" explores Aristophanes’ play on the name éxoy, “hoopoe.” 
Since Old Comedy thrives on exuberant wordplay, it is natural that 
Sophokles’ choice of species (and play therewith) would have been 
cheerfully exploited and greatly extended by Aristophanes in Birds. 
Griffith discerns a variety of puns from the obvious “pooping” cries 
(énonot, 58 and 227) to a subtle play on Ent, on— (eidov), and net- at 
line 48: Peisetairos says that he is seeking Tereus the Hoopoe to find out 
from him “if he's seen a city of that [trouble-free, Gmodyuwv] kind 
anywhere he’s flown over,” ei xov tovattyv cide nóv T] netto. 
Since this bird “is the very same character that Sophokles staged in his 
Tereus,” Griffith notes, it is “singularly appropriate that the pun which 
Aristophanes makes on the Hoopoe’s name had almost certainly been 
made by Sophokles in this very play, the Tereus.”©’ This is a comic 


$5 Aelian NA 3.26, oí ënonéc elow dovlOwv dtm véoratov . . . etc. See Thompson, 
Greek Birds 97-98, on the behavior, nest, and habitat of the hoopoe as understood by 
various cultures. It is important to avoid the pitfall of circularity, however, by noting that 
Aelian may have been influenced by the myth, at least as regards the misogyny. 

$6 Hofmann, Mythos und Komódie 74. 

S7 Griffith, “The Hoopoe's Name" 60. 
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extension of the wordplay in fragment 581 Radt: from Sophokles' allu- 
sion to Eleusinian éxoxteta, “initiation” (and perhaps to Zeus Epope- 
tes/Epopeus), Aristophanes has created a rich network of jokes that 
collectively characterize the comic Tereus' function as initiator of Athe- 
nians into birdhood (we might say óoviOayorvyóc), with an implicit "par- 
ody of religious worship in which the birds cast themselves in the role of 
those gods who could best be called xav(r)óztau, that is to say Zeus (cf. 
Aesch. Eum. 1045) and Helios (cf. Aesch. Prom. 91). 

In addition to the punning strategies mentioned above, Aristopha- 
nes has undermined Sophokles' dramatic point. Whereas the metamor- 
phosis into a hoopoe in tragedy represents the Thracian king's strange 
and savage nature, the peculiar appearance of the comic Epops is made 
the object of several aggressive jokes. "Are you a bird or a peacock?" 
asks a bewildered Peisetairos in line 102. Failing to identify Tereus' 
species, he reaches for the most alien and exotic ornithoid he can think 
of, the taðç (peacock), a name which in Birds is used to denote a 
marginal or entirely unfamiliar species (cf..269).59? This use of xadc.to 
comically extend the hoopoe's strangeness illustrates well how Aris- 
tophanes abuses and distorts what one might call “popular ornithol- 
ogy" to suit his purposes (indeed, the serious ornithologist will be frus- 
trated at times by Aristophanes’ text). The metamorphosis of the comic 
Epops, moreover, appears to be incomplete and elicits Euelpides' com- 


68 Griffith, “The Hoopoe's Name" 61. “Finally,” he concludes (63), "the words of 
the tragedian which line 48 calls to mind would have been resonant for an Athenian 
audience, for the ésémtms denotes him who in the mysteries of Demeter had passed from 
being ‘one who keeps his eyes closed’ (utatns) to the stage of 'beholding' (Exonteia), and 
so has reached the furthest limit of vision and knowledge. Such a man by virtue of the 
power of flight imparted to him by his metamorphosis is Tereus, and by the application of 
his little root (Av. 654£.) he provides the men with wings and leads them to the knowledge 
which they seek." 

69°“Probably most Athenians had heard a good deal of talk about peacocks,” notes 
Sommerstein (Birds 206), “but had never seen one; they were such a rarity that the aviary 
of Demos son of Pyrilampes, who exhibited his peacocks to the public once a month 
(charging an admission fee, according to Aelian NA 5.21), attracted visitors from as far 
afield as Sparta and Thessaly.” In an article titled “Fowl Play" (Nomos 41--63) Cartledge 
discusses the prosopography behind Antiphon's speech Against Erasistratos concerning 
(the) Peafowl (frr. 57-59). He reconstructs the lawsuit of one Erasistratos against Demos 


son of Pyrilampes with the suggestion that this suit inspired Aristophanes’ Birds. In___ 





connection with the Athenian spelling and pronunciation of racc (Athenaios Deipn. 
IX.397c—d) he remarks (Nomos 52) that "there could be no more graphic illustration of 
the peacock's irremediable foreignness, and more specifically its orientalism . . . to 
Athenian eyes and ears.” 
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ment that he looks “as though the Twelve Gods had blasted” him (95— 
96). Tereus' attempt to excuse his funny appearance (“all birds shed 
their feathers in winter") suggests that the Aristophanic costume ex- 
ceeded the “Sophoklean indignities” (100) to make the Epops perfectly 
ridiculous. The dangerously sparse coat of the second hoopoe is given 
an even more hilarious explanation (285--86): the poor fellow, like Kal- 
lias son of Hipponikos, has been plucked bare by prosecutors and fe- 
males! Thus Aristophanes marks his comic commentary on the strange- 
ness of the Sophoklean hoopoe innovation by extending the tragic 
wordplay (Exo ~ &rósztrc, “hoopoe” ~ “initiate”) and distorting the 
tragic costume so as to adapt Tereus to his new role as guide and cata- 
lyst in Birds. This transformation of the hoopoe's dramatic effect is 
linked with Aristophanes' neutralization of the Atheno-Thracian an- 
tithesis: fragment 581 Radt describes the result of Tereus' metamorpho- 
sis in terms of a bitter apoikia of a solitary bird in a rocky terrain. This 
exile connected with hatred for Prokne and Philomela contrasts with 
the happy life of Tereus and his wife in Birds: apoikia becomes an Athe- 
nian desideratum, a place which attracts apragmones (cf. 44) to a new 
involvement in public life in comic contradiction to Perikles' famous 
criticism of such men.?? 

(3a) The name "Tereus" in the tragedy. There can be little doubt 
that Sophokles established the Thracian king's name as Tnoeüsg (as 
opposed to Zethos, Polytekhnos, etc.), perhaps as an allusion to Teres, 
the king who united the kingdom of the Odrysians in the first half of the 
fifth century?! The redende Name of Prokne’s grim “custodian” (cf. 
tnoéw) thus expresses a general anti-Thracian feeling as well as specific 
disapproval of the Athenians' alliance with Teres' son Sitalkes (reigned 
440—424) at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 

(3b) The name "Tereus" in the comedy. Aristophanes' choice of 
Tereus, it has been argued, was inspired by Sophokles' innovative treat- 
ment of metamorphosis as a solution (as opposed to a punishment; see 
note 66). Birdhood does, indeed, turn out to be a practical solution 


70Thoukydides 2.63: "Men like these [apragmones] would soon ruin a state, either 
here, if they should persuade others, or if they should settle in some other land founding 
an independent state all to themselves; for retiring and unambitious men are not secure 
unless flanked by men of action" (tr. Rex Warner). 

7i Robert, Griechische Heldensage 156. Although conclusive proof is lacking, the 
indirect evidence, especially Thoukydides' polemic (2.29.3), suggests that the name “Te- 
reus" was established for the Thracian king by Sophokles. 
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for Peisetairos and Euelpides, but Tereus’ mock-tragic entrance (92) 
surely involves some play with Sophokles’ significant name suggestive 
of vigilance and guarding: “this understanding of the name [i.e., from 
tnoéo] is consonant with Tereus’ unexpected appearance: having heard 
of a human dining with ladle and pot (76-79), we meet a bird battened 
on myrtles and gnats (82); having searched for the ‘Watcher,’ we find 
him asleep (82)."7? 
(4a) Language, recognition, and metatheater in the tragedy. In ad- 
dition to the incarceration of Philomela, Sophokles has Tereus cut out 
her tongue in order to set up the recognition by means of the “voice of 
the shuttle." The passage in Poetics mentioned above (16.1454b30—37), 
-set alongside the peculiar, doubly determined suppression of Philomela 
(incarceration and mutilation), strongly suggests that Sophokles in- 
vented the tongue-cutting to set up another dramatic innovation: the 
destruction of Tereus by an act of writing (the recognition scene involv- 
ing Philomela's textum). Occurring nowhere else in Greek legend 
...as a.means of preventing communication,.this “lingual castration.” is 
highly marked and serves to emphasize Tereus' singular savagery. His 
role as violent suppressor of language is thereby also specified.?? 
The revelation of Tereus' crimes by means of a written message 
woven and sent by the mutilated Philomela is a remarkable device de- 
signed specifically for the tragic stage by Sophokles, as Aristotle makes 
clear (see note 38). The immediate result is the victory of the Athenian 
women's literate cunning over their oppressive and crude Thracian en- 
vironment. An irony implicit in the sophisticated strategy surfaces: 
Philomela becomes a swallow capable only of x£iuóoviGgw; she is de- 
prived of intelligible (Greek) speech, and her song becomes proverbial 


7 Griffith, “The Hoopoe's Name” 61 n. 11. 

73 Aiskhylean drama attests a simpler pre-Sophoklean tradition: as in the case of 
the passage in Hiketides mentioned above (line 62, hawk instead of hoopoe), Agamemnon 
1050—51 attests an earlier version of the legend which makes no mention of shearing 
Philomela's tongue. Klytaimnestra says she will "persuade Kassandra (in Greek)" pro- 
vided that she is not a monolingual barbarian who can only chatter like a swallow: é&AX' 
exeo oti un xeAióóvoc inny / ayvOta davnv Báopagov xexinguévr. This is the familiar 
association of swallow-song and foreign languages (see below) which, if anything, fore- 
that a talkative Philomela was transformed into an equally “talkative” bird. For a different 
view see Ahl, "The Art of Safe Criticism” 182—84, whose argument depends on allusion 
by Aiskhylos to the glossectomy. 
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for unintelligible foreign chatter.?^ The spectacle of Tereus exposed and 
destroyed by means of writing seems to have been especially memora- 
ble (cf. note 47, on the Lucanian bell krater). 

Sophokles has Prokne and Philomela use the occasion of the Tri- 
eterika to carry out their revenge. The vivid Dionysian element in Ovid 
(Met. 6.587-600) most likely reflects Sophokles’ Tereus, an inference 
based both on Ovid’s frequent use of tragedy (especially here) and on 
the absence of this element in other versions of the Tereus myth. Partic- 
ularly important is the tragedian's metatheatrical deployment of this 
element: the Dionysian cult context provides the costume and setting 
for the Athenian sisters' play within the play. The maenad disguise, the 
sacred meal, and the gift of a special Udoc, as well as the elements of 
violence and sacrifice, are nicely integrated, dramatically and themati- 
cally, in the Dionysian context. 

(4b) Language, recognition, and metatheater in the comedy. Te- 
reus is first engaged by the Athenian refugees as a natural bridge be- 
tween their past and a desired, if uncertain, future. Peisetairos appeals 
to him in a passive mode, employing the language of supplication as he 
asks for guidance: 


Sti xoa pév 708’ GvGownos VONEQ vo NOTE, 

ZXAOYVOLOV MdelAnous Wonee và NOTE, 

4OUX ANOÖLÖOUG EXALOES MomEQ VO NOTE- 

elt’ avOic dovidwv petaarAdEas oou 

xal yñv Ertesttov xai OGAattav Ev xoxAo, 

xal wav’ ócazeo AvBownog Goa v ópvic booveic. 

tar’ oov inétar và meds o£ Scie’ Ablyueda, 

El tiva TOALV HOdOELaS TLV EVEOOV, 

Mowe ovovoav &yxataxdALvyvar naAdaxriv. (114 —22) 


"^ For the swallow's chatter as a metaphor for babble see A. Ag. 1050; Ar. Birds 
1680—81, Frogs 93, 679—81; E. fr. 88 Nauck; Ion (the tragedian) fr. 33 Nauck. See also 
Thompson, Greek Birds 320. "Les anciens comparaient une langue barbare (étrangére) au 
cri de l'hirondelle," writes Zaganiaris (“Le mythe de Térée” 222). “De là le mot ó yeh- 
Sav (au masculin) a pris le sens de barbare et le verbe xeAióovíto = Bapßaeitw. Du 
méme sens provient le proverbe xgAióóvov povoeia qui désigne des mots barbares et 
inconcevables. Ce dicton convient aux hommes bavards et ennuyeux. L'expression est 
une parodie de à&móóvov povoeta d'Euripide qui désigne des choeurs des rossignols. De 
méme l'expression d’Aristophane yelAcow ài éd ow deivov Emißokueran Honxia xE- 
Mda@v désigne son cri barbare en faisant allusion au mythe de la métamorphose qui a eu 
lieu en Thrace." 
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It is because you were originally a man, once upon a time, like us; 
and you owed people money, once upon a time, like us; 

and you liked to avoid paying them, once upon a time, like us. 

Then later you changed to the shape ofa bird, 

and you've flown over land and sea in every direction; 

and you have all the knowledge that a man has and that a bird has. 
That's why we've come here to you [as suppliants], 

to beseech you if you could tell us of some city that's nice and fleecy, 
soft as a wooly mantle to go to sleep in. 


The wisdom of the feathered guru, however, amounts to little 
more than a series of weak puns on proper names (Aristokrates, Melan- 
thios, Opuntios) surrounding Peisetairos’ and Euelpides’ lusty sce- 
narios of the good &modyuov life (128—42). The chief suppliant, disap- 
pointed, begins to study Tereus himself. "What's this life here with the 
birds like?" he asks (155). “You’li know all about it.” As Peisetairos 
“reads” Tereus—his living blueprint for the future—he is suddenly 
struck by: the Great Idea which clarifies his-own redende Name: - ` 


Ile. dev peù- 
1| wey’ Evood Boúhevp’ èv óovíOov yEveı 
xal óovagtv, Tj yEevort’ àv, si niBoLodE por. 
Ty. th cot mAWuEoR’; 
Ile. 6 ti zx(0no02; nota èv... (162—64) 
PE. Yow! 
I see in the race of birds what could be a grand design 
and a mighty power, were you to be persuaded by me. 


TE. What do you want us to be persuaded of? 
PE. What should you be persuaded of [you ask]? Well, first of all... 


Aristophanes marks this important moment etymologically by a triple 
repetition of the morpheme sıı8-, which anticipates the comic name of 
the as yet unnamed protagonist (see 644): Peisetairos now assumes 
leadership as “persuader of friends” and fellow members of évavotau, 
"clubs."75 His plan for a bird rebellion and boycott unfolds so rapidly 
that Tereus, now his student, has difficulty following it. When the mean- 
ing of Peisetairos' vigorous speech (180-83), the kernel of which is the 
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75 Hubbard, Mask of Comedy 160, suggests that Birds (like Amepsias' Revellers, 
which won the comic competition of 414) was directed against the &tauplaı “thought to be 
responsible for the sacriliges [of 415].” 
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pun zxóAogc ~ nökız ("firmament" ~ “state”), finally dawns on Tereus, 
he unwittingly hints at the significant name of the future city (NgosAo- 


xXoxxvylia) as Peisetairos 


In. 


Ile. 
Ty. 


Ile. 
Tn. 


TE. 


PE. 
TE. 


PE. 
TE. 


> 66 


trap” (vepéAn) for “fools” (xówxvysc): 


tod tot. 
uà yfjv, uà wayldac, uà vedérac, uà dSixtua, 
LY) "YM vóna xoupótegov ňxovoćá Tw- 
DOT’ àv xavovxiCGouu peta ood TTV TÖALY, 
ei Evvdoxoiy toto GAAS óovéoig. 
tic &v obv tò xoy adtoic Supyfoatto; 

ov. 
Evo yao abtots, Bapßäpoug Sévtac od tod, 
édidaEa trv mwviyv Evvov zxoXbv xoóvov. 
zc rv àv abtovcs Evyxadéoerac; 
oadiws. 
cvol yao cicoBas attina wad’ sic thv Adyuny, 
Erreit’ a&veyeioas trjv Eunv àmóóva, 
XOAOUVLEV AUTOUG- (194—204) 


Wowee! 

Holy Earth! Holy snares, gins and nets, 

but I’ve never heard a cleverer idea! 

So much so that I'll found this city with you, 
should the other birds agree. 

Then who's going to explain the idea to them? 
You. They used to be inarticulate [barbarians], 
but I’ve lived with them a long time and I've taught them language. 
So how are you going to call them together? 
Easily. I'll go into my thicket here right away, 
and wake up my nightingale, 

and we'll summon them. 


The reversal of Sophokles' Tereus is complete: in the tragedy the 
Atheno-Thracian antithesis provides the context for Tereus' efforts to 
suppress communication by means of the incarceration and "lingual 
castration" of Philomela. When the latter's textum defeats these efforts, 
Prokne avenges her sister in the most horrible way possible. Connect- 
ing two salient innovations, Sophokles has Tereus' suppression of lan- 
guage trigger the Athenian sisters’ Dionysian theater of revenge. In 
Sophokles’ play within the play, Tereus, a Thracian “full of scorn for 
writing” (see note 56), seeking “to destroy in fury everything which 
concerned the intellectual sphere,” is himself destroyed by writing and 
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the superior intellectual abilities of the Athenians. Tragedy reacts, as it 
were, to the Thracian’s war on language by complicating its own dis- 
course and imbedding one performance (Prokne and Philomela dis- 
guised as maenads simulate Trieteric ritual) in another. I have suggested 
that the bloody conclusion of Sophokles' play may have presented to 
the audience a symbolic tableau in which Tereus, Prokne, and Philo- 
mela were represented as having passed out of the human condition 
following a series of unspeakable crimes. Even in this metaphorical 
death-as-solution the hoopoe shuns all women, nurturing an eternal 
hatred for them (fr. 581 Radt). 

Aristophanes makes his Tereus a benevolent teacher and dissem- 
inator of language, and not any language, at that, but Greek! The comic 
counterinnovation provides Peisetairos with a linguistic context for his 
city-planning activities. The fact that this “Thracian” has taught his 
fellow barbarians Greek unleashes a new wave of Athenian cunning and 
creativity that surfaces as a comedy within a comedy. I argue else- 
where”® that the persuasive speeches of the agon (451—638) represent a 
unique metatheatric moment in Aristophanic drama in which Peisetai- 
ros as khorodidaskalos trains a hostile bird taxis for their solemn “paro- 
dos" as a new chorus in the parabasis. Assimilating the Athenian's 
clever “lessons,” the birds assume a new identity to deliver an authori- 
tative comic cosmogony. Peisetairos, representing the comic poet, 
stands aside, as the birds perform with an impressive air of autonomy. 
The comic polis, Nephelokokkygia, emerges as a play written and di- 
rected by Peisetairos, who supervises the many entrances and exits of 
various (often quite literate) characters in his comedy. Tereus’ activities 
of disseminating language are catalytic for this metacomedy, allowing 
Peisetairos' political career to mirror, among other things, the improvi- 
sational creativity of a comic poet. 


CONCLUSION, AETQN IITEPQ XE: 
FROM TONGUE TO WING 


Whereas the tragic Tereus' war on language precipitated a crisis 
which forced the participants to escape an intolerable human condition 


into birdhood (symbolic of death), the comic Tereus’ linguistic peda- _ 


gogy opens for the Athenians a political future marked by wings which 
Aristophanes uses as signs of rhetorical prowess and comic freedom. 


76Dobrov, The City as Comedy. 
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The multidirectional governing metaphor of Birds, in which men assimi- 
late to birds and birds to men, etc., springs directly from the presence 
onstage of Tereus, the incarnate comic “metaform.” “The apotheosis of 
Peisetairos is only the climax of a persistent pattern," writes Sommer- 
stein,” 


running through the play from start to finish, of subversion (both in word 
and in deed) of the established hierarchy of the universe with its unbridge- 
able gulfs between immortals and mortals, and between man and the 
lower animals. Over and over again, men are spoken of as birds, gods as 
birds or as men, birds as men or as gods. Tereus, his wife, and his servant, 
are birds who were once human; Peisetairus and Euelpides acquire wings 
and feathers during the play; while before himself becoming the new 
supreme god, Peisetairus has offered to make a god (Heracles) “sovereign 
of the birds.” All boundaries and categories seem to be obliterated, just as 
Cloudcuckooville itself defies logic and nature, this walled and gated city 
which somehow floats in mid-air, which Iris can fly through without real- 
izing it exists, which visitor after visitor from earth can reach before being 
equipped with wings. . . . Nowhere, even in Aristophanes, are the laws 
of the universe so utterly set aside for the hero's benefit. He has but to 
will, and it is so. His power is total. 


This essentially linguistic power (cf. the central pun in line 184) drives 
the series of theatrical innovations which produce Nephelokokkygia. 
The comic Tereus has restored the severed tongue, and Aristophanes 
celebrates a bizarre possible future.7? Metamorphosis into birds repre- 
sents a comic solution of a very different kind. Wings signify rhetorical 
-prowess coupled with the freedom to escape “tragedy” in precisely the 
same way as Tereus, bird-man par excellence, escaped from Sopho- 
kles' play to Birds. The chorus invite the spectators to join them in their 
bird comedy: 


otdév &ov' ÜHELVOV 008’ TjÓvov T] poai ITTEQG. 

attiy’ óuov röv Osatóv ei tis Hv Ünösntegog, 

eita MEWOYV toic xoooiot vv TEAyMOdav Tix8g10, 

EXTTTÖNEVOG &V odtoc Holotnoev EGov oixase, 

X&v v gundrnovels èp’ Huds adOrg ad xaténtato. (785-89) 


77Sommerstein, Birds 3—4. 

78In all discussions of the power of language in Aristophanes, Birds in particular, it 
is necessary to acknowledge Whitman’s fundamental work Aristophanes and the Comic 
Hero. 
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There's nothing more advantageous or more agreeable than:to grow 
wings. 

For instance, if one of you spectators were winged, 

and if he were hungry and bored with the tragic performances, 

he could have fiown out of here, gone home, had lunch, 

and when he’d filled himself up, flown back here to see us. 


The spectators are invited to fly, with the birds, from the annoyances of 
tragedy and the constraints of the theater to enjoy the usual carnal 
pleasures celebrated in Old Comedy: food, sex, and the relief of defeca- 
tion. As Peisetairos disburses wings to newcomers the creative power 
of speech is expressed in a number of metaphors of “taking. wing,” 
Avanteow/ävssteo@odn, (1437-39, 1445, 1449), the most vivid of which 
is Aéyov Teo@ oe, “I render you winged through speech.” This brave 
new world of birds is not one of undifferentiated bliss, however. Peise- 
tairos’ apotheosis and tyrannical rule suggest that latent in the total 
subversion of the barbaric and tragic (i.e., Sophokles’ Tereus) is the 
potential for a return to the same: the outrageous success of Peisetai- 
ros’ aggressive attack on the established order appears, in the end, to be 
a return to a terrifying pre-Olympian monarchy in which Peisetairos, 
like Kronos (and like the tragic Tereus), eats his own “children.” 

I submit that at the heart of Aristophanes’ complex design in Birds 
is the systematic usurpation of Sophoklean innovation. Birds is not 
merely a concatenation of general mythical travesties (as Hofmann, for 
example, and Zannini—Quirini argue) but a sophisticated synthesis of 
reactions to specific people, events, dramatic performances, and texts. 
As in the case of the Prometheus scene, which Herington has shown to 
involve parody of the Prometheia,?? so the first half of Birds arises from 
an exuberant improvisation on the themes and situations of one of the 
most memorable tragedies of the fifth century. This improvisation, 
moreover, engages the powerful mechanism of metamorphosis which 
works throughout Birds as a poetic program, a comic poetics of trans- 
formation. Characters, situations, dramatic Bauformen, and themes are 
subjected to an exuberant and relentless series of metamorphoses the 
sum of which is the conversion of the indeterminate world of the pro- 
logue into Nephelokokkygia, a fantastic polis occupying a strategic 
position between gods and men. Each of the manifold transformations _ _. 


d 





— catalyzed by Tereus is interesting in itself and deserves much fuller 


7? Herington, “Birds and Prometheia.” 
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treatment than can be given here. The metamorphosis of the chorus, for 
example, from a natural community of birds into a self-aware politeia of 
Nephelokokkygians has important metatheatrical implications for the 
enactment of the polis after the parabasis. An equally significant meta- 
morphosis is that of Peisetairos from a disaffected exile seeking a vóztoc 
Anpüyuwv, first into an energetic and opinionated sophist-choreogra- 
pher, and then into the supreme tyrant and anti-Zeus. Sophokles' 
Tereus, refracted through the prism of paratragedy, informs the design 
of Birds on many levels from the governing metaphor of transformation 
to the definition of "Athenian" and *polis" against a barbarian other. In 
creating his own masterpiece incorporating and transforming a product 
of Sophokles' dramatic genius, Aristophanes was, quite clearly, honor- 
ing his older contemporary with the highest praise.®° 


GREGORY DOBROV 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE TETRALOGIES AND ATHENIAN HOMICIDE TRIALS 


The Tetralogies attributed to Antiphon are documents of singular 
importance for the evolution of rhetoric at Athens: they give an artful 
demonstration of opposing arguments in three hypothetical cases of 
homicide; their methods are not unlike those of the showpieces of 
Gorgias or the paired speeches in Thucydides’ History.! Basic questions 
of authorship and date remain unresolved, but it now appears to be the 
majority view that the Tetralogies can be at least identified as a product 
of Antiphon's era, if not his own work. The author's aims, however, 
remain uncertain: his work is often treated as a practical demonstration 
of model arguments for aspiring advocates to imitate (it is thus consid- 
ered typical of early technai); but it may also be read as abstract spec- 
ulation on prominent issues of the fifth-century Enlightenment. By 
either interpretation the artificial scenarios and theoretical aims ac- 
count for the discrepancies of language and legal background that sepa- 
rate the Tetralogies from the other Antiphontian speeches which rep- 
resent the actual arguments in homicide trials.? In response to this 
emerging consensus, it seems warranted to undertake a more thorough 
comparison of the common topics and techniques found in the Terralo- 
gies and the relevant court speeches. Commentators have generally 
been content to remark certain similarities of theme, to acknowledge 


! For general reference see Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit 149—74; Lipsius, Attische 
Recht 602, 615; Gernet, Antiphon 6-16; Dover, "Chronology" 56-59; MacDowell, Homi- 
cide Law 80; Kennedy, Art of Persuasion 130—31; Decleva Caizzi, Tetralogiae; Gagarin, 
“Prohibition of Homicide” and “Proofs in Antiphon"; Sealey, “Tetralogies.” See also 
Cole's valuable study, Origins of Rhetoric 73—82, treating the Tetralogies as an early 
"proto-rhetorical practice and demonstration test." 

2In favor of period authenticity and discounting discrepancies see Dover, “Chro- 
nology” 58; Decleva Caizzi, Tetralogiae 21—44; Gagarin, “Prohibition of Homicide” 303; 
Cole, Origins of Rhetoric 73—78. An intriguing solution to both linguistic and legal dis- 
crepancies has now been offered by Innes, “Sophistopolis,” arguing that the rhetorical 
setting is not Athens but a broader sophistic construct; for the view that the law of the 
Tetralogies is fictitious or universal cf. Thiel, Erste Tetralogie 13-15. Against authenticity: 
on legal and ideological grounds, see most recently Sealey, “Tetralogies.” The dispute 
goes back to Dittenberger, “Tetralogien,” of 1896—97 and 1905 (responding to Lipsius, 
“Tetralogien,” 1904). Against Antiphon's authorship on linguistic grounds see Gernet, 
Antiphon 15-16 (answered by Dover, “Chronology” 58-59); cf. von der Mühll, “Un- 
echtheit" 1-5. The related problem of whether Antiphon the Sophist and the speechwriter 
are one and the same is beyond the scope of this paper, but see note 28 below. 
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that the Tetralogies offer a condensed version and a different perspec- 
tive on topics also found in the court speeches, and not to analyze the 
parallels and discrepancies systematically.? Such is the chief purpose of 
this study. If we are to draw any valid conclusions about the author’s 
aims and his place in early rhetoric, we should arrive at a better under- 
standing of how his work compares with the one body of material that 
offers the clearest parallels in subject matter and method: the speeches 
for homicide trials. To this end we shall first consider the “questions at 
issue” in the Tetralogies alongside the court cases (with their peculiar 
mechanism for defining the dispute); second, the ethical argument that 
is premised upon miasma doctrine; and third, the problematic legal 
- argument regarding “the law that prohibits (even) jüstifiable killing." 


I. INVENTION IN THE TETRALOGIES 


A preoccupation with defining the question at issue is evident in 
each of the three Tetralogies; the second (in a case of accidental slay- 
ing in javelin practice) poses this problem most directly Some mat- 
ters, decided by the laws and decrees, are beyond dispute: “what is 
agreed upon as to the facts of the case, the laws and the voters have 
judged ... ; if there is an issue in dispute (amphisbétésimon), this is 
assigned to you [as judges] to decide" (2.2.1). The clear implication of 
this opening statement is (1) that the defense will have no basis to dis- 
pute the facts which are agreed upon (xà óuoAoyobueva TWV reay- 
uätwv) and (2) that the legal basis of the charge, “which the laws and 
the voters have judged,” is not an “issue in dispute . . . for [the judges] 
to decide." The plaintiff has agreed that the act was unintentional, but 
he claims that defendant is nonetheless liable. "The facts of the case" 
are not disputed; neither the letter nor the intent of the law is at issue. 
The author thus suggests to his audience a basic division of issues as 
questions of fact, law, or definition. 

Although the systematic division of issues—what would later be 
the province of stasis theory and what this author and Aristotle call 


3Thus Zuntz, “Earliest Prose Style,” treats Tetralogy 2 as an earlier model than 


the court speeches; again, in “Tetralogies” 102, on the treatment of "judicial murder" in 


Ant. 5.91 and Tetr. 3.2.8, he reasons: “The [earlier] parallel in the third Tetralogy is wholly 
dominated by the idea of the avenging spirit . . . [which] fails to reappear in extant 
speeches. The abandonment of this traditional motif is characteristic evidence of a 
changed ‘Zeitgeist.’” 
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“issue in dispute" (&udioßntnoudv, audtoBytno.s)—appears to be 
largely a product of fourth—century rhetorical analysis (Aristotle Rhet. 
1374a, 1417b), the author of the Tetralogies seems to assume that the 
rudiments of this classification are familiar to his audience.^ He may 
well have chosen diké phonou as his format because it readily lends 
itself to experimentation on "issues in dispute." In other procedures it 
remains doubtful how much of the case was decided in anakrisis; but in 
dikai phonou the pretrial hearings (over the course of three months) 
would ordinarily have given every opportunity to decide such basic 
questions as the facts of the case and the relevant law, and thus to define 
the "issue in dispute" before trial. In the court speeches this aspect of 
the proceedings is generally reflected in an apodeixis, or exposition of 
the opposing claims, at the outset of the proof. 

In the opening speech of Tetralogy 2 the author seems to declare, 
in essence, that the procedural mechanism for defining the question at 
issue and the conventional apodeixis of courtroom argument are utterly 
ineffectual and irrelevant in this case. In the plaintiff's second speech, 
moreover, it is clear that the author intends to disregard or defy the 
ordinary rules and assumptions that governed the special courts for 
homicide. Once his opponent has spoken, the plaintiff reacts: “he has 
shown to what extremes dire necessity can drive anyone... . I would 
not have supposed that he would (even) answer the charge" (2.3.2). The 
prosecutor contends that he has lost half of his allotted time by dispens- 
ing with the first speech when he thought that the trial was a mere 
formality. 

This tactic corresponds to a familiar device in the court speeches 
(“surely my opponent will not have the audacity to dispute," vel sim.).? 
But in the court speeches this tactic draws upon what has been discov- 
ered in the pretrial hearings. Thus in Antiphon 6, where the apodeixis 
(6.15—17) seems clearly intended to make nonsense of the charges—as 
though the plaintiffs have no case—the defendant builds upon the pre- 
liminaries: he knows precisely the wording of the charge and how the 
key terms will be interpreted, and he is confident that the plaintiffs 
cannot dispute the testimony of his witnesses. In Tetralogy 2, however, 


‘The manuscript hypotheses identify the issues as otoxaouóc, question of fact 
(Tetralogy 1), or ugváovacic/évt£yxAnua, transferred blame (Tetralogies 2 and 3). The 
hypotheses of course do not go back to the author of the Tetralogies himself, but cf. Cole, 
Origins of Rhetoric 97-98. 

5Cf. Ant. 1 (Stepmother) 5—7, 28—30. 
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there is the clear implication that the prosecution do not know how the 
defense will argue their case or even the wording of their plea. If this 
were an actual case for trial, the issues would have been clearly defined 
in the three preliminary hearings. The statements on both sides would 
have been attested under the solemnest of oaths (Dem. 23.67-68). An- 
tiphon 1.2 refers to a written indictment; Antiphon 6.14-17 shows that 
the sworn statements were read out and affirmed at the beginning of the 
trial and that each side knew the content of the other's affidavit. 

The author of the Tetralogies seems purposely to distort or defy 
this aspect of the proceedings. He treats the case as though the two 
parties have gone to trial without defining the real issue; the plaintiff 
pretends to hàvé no knowledge of how the defense will plead—indeed 
he had supposed that his opponent would abandon the case in despera- 
tion and send his son into exile in the midst of the trial. In alluding to the 
provision that allows voluntary exile before the final speech the author 
is again treating the conventions in a provocative way. The provision for 
escape before the final speech is properly exploited in Tetralogies 1 and 
3, where intentional killing is alleged and the death penalty looms. But 
this provision is irrelevant in cases of unintentional homicide such as 
this, where the defendant is guaranteed a safe path of exile after the final 
verdict. There was nothing to be gained by forgoing the trial. Unless 
we are to suppose that the author was wholly ignorant of this aspect of 
his chosen format, it is reasonable to conclude that he has intentionally 
seized upon a case in which the ordinary mechanism for defining the 
question at issue would prove inadequate. 

The concise, elliptical approach to the.scenario also suggests that 
the author has taken up a familiar paradox, one in which the "issue in 
dispute" might well seem elusive. The sole narrative, which must suf- 
fice for the four speeches, is the one brief sentence: "My son was struck 
by the javelin thrown by this youth in the gymnasium and immediately 
died." The author evidently assumes that his audience will recognize 
the case—much as Gorgias could assume that his audience knew the 
stories of Helen and Palamedes. In this case Plutarch reports that such 
an incident was indeed publicized (Per. 36): we are told that Pericles and 
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$For the guarantee of safe passage to those convicted for unintentional killing see 
Dem. 23.72. The author's confusion about the penalty has been often observed — defense 
refers to the prospect of a verdict against him as though the boy's life were at stake 
(StapBoea, 3.2.10); cf. Sealey, “Tetralogies” 77. 
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Protagoras debated whether the weapon itself or the officials were cul- 
pable. 

If we assume that this case was well known to the audience of the 
Tetralogies, the initial formulation regarding the “issue in dispute” 
(“what is agreed upon as to the facts ofthe case, the law and the voters 
have judged; . . . if there is an issue in dispute it is [for the judges] to 
decide") suggests that the author intended to discount the familiar solu- 
tions. Later in the tetralogy (3.7) the prosecution expressly discounts 
the view that Pericles supposedly debated, that the officials were culpa- 
ble; the author sees no need to explore it. It was probably also a com- 
mon assumption that the defendant in such a case might well attempt to 
plead that the killing was “justifiable” by the law of the Delphinium 
court. By the Delphinium law, however, the defendant may admit to the 
killing but claim legal justification only if he can invoke a specific provi- 
sion of statute; among such instances were death in athletic competition 

(èv àOXoic)—not, as our author has construed the case, in training. 
In the treatment of “issues in dispute" with which he begins this 
case, the author seems rather pointedly to reject a plea of legal justifica- 
tion. What “the law and the voters have judged" (issues which are not 
for the judges to decide) evidently refers to statutory rules, which, upon 
strict construction, would render a plea of legal justification invalid. 

In all three tetralogies we find a similar allusiveness; the succinct, 
abbreviated narrative seems to presuppose a certain audience aware- 
ness of the issues in the famous or typical case. Tetralogy 2 is again the 
clearest instance, and what we learn of the controversy surrounding 
this case tells us something about the author's inspiration. 

If we accept the historicity of the anecdote and assume that in- 
deed Pericles and Protagoras debated this very theme, it is possible that 
the incident occurred in the 440s (or very soon after) —probably the era 
of Antiphon's earliest involvement as legal counsel. But if the debate 
between Pericles and Protagoras was first publicized or fabricated by 
Stesimbrotus, the terminus post quem must be rather later. Plutarch's 
account clearly suggests that Stesimbrotus was the ultimate source for 
the tale of Pericles' quarrel with his son Xanthippus; and it is in this 
context that we are told how Xanthippus exposed the debate with Pro- 
tagoras.’ Plutarch himself is skeptical of Stesimbrotus' account, and if, 


7Stesimbrotus, FGrHist 107 F 11; Plut. Per. 36.4—6. Xanthippus reportedly told the 
tale to discredit his father as an effete intellectual. The whole anecdote (36.2—5) probably 
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as seems likely, the tale is a rank fabrication by Stesimbrotus, the story 
was current no earlier than the late 420s, probably later.3 On this as- 
sumption the Tetralogies would belong to the same period as Antiphon 5 
and 6, with which they are so much at odds stylistically They may yet 
be a work of the same author, utilizing the literary dialect and departing 
widely from his court practice; or it may perhaps be the work of a 
contemporary or "student" of Antiphon but, if so, not necessarily writ- 
ten before his death.? And a third possibility is not out of the question, 
that the tale told by Stesimbrotus was elaborated by a later author, and 
it was this later publication that prompted the author of the Tetralogies 
to write an adaptation. In any case the tetralogy was clearly inspired by 
‘the cause célébre. ue 
In subject matter the other two tetralogies are similarly artificial 
controversiae: both may be linked to common topics in the rhetorical 
handbooks, and both seem to anticipate audience interest in certain 
sensational themes. Tetralogy 1—in which the defendant must argue 
that he is not likely to have killed the victim precisely because he is the 
most likely suspect— parallels a famous topic posed by Tisias; it may 
also recall a famous incident or a recent precedent.!? There are obvious 
parallels between the issue in Tetralogy 3—in which the defendant must 
plead that he was not the initiator of a brawl with an older man—and 
various common topics of the later rhetorical literature. The topic owes 
something to the fact that such brawls were undoubtedly commonplace 
in all periods; the scenario in Tetralogy 3 is also remarkably similar to a 
case reported by Demosthenes. !! 


derives from Stesimbrotus; he is cited by name at 36.6, and a connection between the 
name-citation and the previous anecdote is indicated by the turn of phrase, xgóc dé 
TOUTOLS Kal nv negl tig yuvarxds SiaPoAryv Uno tod XavOGutov onoiv ó Zrnotußeo- 
tog... . diaomagyvar. 

8Plutarch seems anxious to quash the slanders of Stesimbrotus (Per. 13-16). See 
my “Thucydides and Stesimbrotus.” 

? For the ancient tradition that Antiphon of Rhamnous was a teacher of rhetoric cf. 
Menex. 236a; Anon. Vit. Thuc. 1-2; Radermacher, Artium Scriptores B X.2—3, 5-9. 

IO Plato (Phaedrus 273b) attributes the technique to Tisias; cf. Aristotle Rhet. 
2.1402a17—22. Gagarin, “Proofs in Antiphon" 30, aptly calls this method "reverse eixóc." 


—— — ———The-.hypothesis.to-Tetralogy-1-cites-Lysias-Against-Mikines-as-a-parallel.-Fhe-authormay- - 


also have had in mind the unsolved murder of Ephialtes, cited in Ant. 5.69, see below at 
note 23. 

11 With the ethical proof in Tetralogy 3, regarding youthful akolasia, cf. Aristotle 
Rhet. 1389a. On the case reported in Dem. 21.72—75 see below at note 45. 
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In his selection of material the author also reveals an interest in 
cases that involve fundamentally legal or juristic problems, areas where 
the rules and principles that shape the courtroom arguments prove in- 
adequate or suggest problematic consequences. Thus in Tetralogy 2 the 
author has focused upon an incident where the accepted notions of 
causation and legal justification involve obvious contradictions or ambi- 
guities which seem to defy the ordinary solutions and the very assump- 
tions underlying dikai phonou. The hypothetical “who-done-it” in Te- 
tralogy 1 has similar legalistic implications. 

Now there has been a general tendency to emphasize the impor- 
tance of argument from probability in the Tetralogies and to date them 
accordingly to the height of the sophistic era, when such tactics were 
new and intriguing. The author's method, however, is not such as to 
suggest that probabilities per se were among his chief interests; his use 
of eikos is in fact rather limited and narrowly focused. He uses proba- 
bilities only in the first and third tetralogies; and in the third, only in 
regard to the commonplace "The young are more prone to reckless 
violence." Tetralogy 1, to be sure, involves a tour de force in ethical 
reasoning on probable motive; but this exercise in probabilities is not by 
any means the whole of the argument. Whether it is sufficient to justify 
the usual assumption, that the author's chief aim was to give a demon- 
stration in probabilities, seems to me questionable. | 

The use of probabilities in Tetralogy 1 is directed to the question of 
fact, whether the defendant is indeed the unknown agent who am- 
bushed the victim. This line of argument is clearly a speculative exer- 
cise; but it is not without legal or juristic significance. From all available 
evidence, both the extant speeches for court cases and the record of 
statute law, the question whether the defendant or some other unknown 
assailant was in fact the culprit was rarely (if ever) the issue in dikai 
phonou. The homicide procedure that Dracon devised was intended 
primarily to facilitate private settlement, providing for exile and aidesis 
or for self-help; trial before the ephetai was invoked only where this 
primitive form of “judgment” was disputed by one party or the other. '? 
The function of the Draconian trial was not to investigate or make a 
determination upon the facts, but to give judgment regarding liability, 
either for the plaintiffs or for the defendant. From these origins, the 
argumentation in homicide trials tends to focus not upon questions of 


12 For this model of homicide procedure cf. Thür, “Zum 9wdátew bei Homer" and 
“Urteil aus Mantineia.” See also my “Ephetai” and “Phreatto.” 
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fact or circumstance per se, but upon the formal instruments of proof— 
oath, witness, testimony under torture, and other documents. These 
instruments originally served as the decisive means of resolving the 
case and later became the focus of preliminary hearings where the is- 
sues of fact and law were decided, the plaintiffs established a prima 
facie case, and the defendant made his plea. 

More than sixty years ago Solmsen suggested that Antiphon 
stands at the transition from the earlier mode of reasoning from formal 
instruments of proof to the era when eikos and circumstantial evidence 
became prevalent; he observed that “rational argumentation” in An- 
tiphon’s court speeches tends to center upon the atechnoi pisteis (oath, 
witness, etc.), which thus seem to be still the decisive *barycenters" of 
the argument—“Gravitationszentren.”!3 This model of Antiphon’s ar- 
gumentation has been recently challenged, and some useful clarifica- 
tions have been made; the notion that Antiphon was somehow concep- 
tually constrained by the older mode of argument is ultimately mislead- 
- ing, especially in regard to Antiphon 5.'4 But in the arrangement of 
Antiphon 1 and 6, the two court speeches for dikai phonou, Solmsen's 
observation is strikingly apt: the arguments are clearly structured 
around the validation of oaths, testimony, and challenges to torture. In 
Antiphon 1 the speaker's principal argument is directed against the de- 
fense oath — “How can he swear that he ‘knows full well’ the defendant 
is innocent," when he was neither witness to the events himself nor 
willing to torture the slaves who have knowledge of the events? (There 
are secondary arguments regarding challenge to torture.) Again in An- 
tiphon 6 the speaker addresses himself to the wording of the diomosia 
and the value of testimony; rather than argue directly on the factual 
issues and the crucial concept of indirect causation (bouleusis), he fixes 
upon the self-refuting claims and actions of the prosecution. Thus in 
the extant court speeches in dikai phonou Solmsen's finding largely 
holds true, that arguments from probability and circumstantial evi- 
dence tend to center upon the “nonartificial” or evidentiary proofs. 
This is true of Lysias 1, however, as well as Antiphon 1 and 6; whereas in 
Lysias 13, just as in Antiphon 5, in homicide cases prosecuted by “war- 
rant and arrest" before ordinary dicastic juries, rather different meth- 


—— —À —— en 
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13 Antiphonstudien: on this transitional role see esp. 33-46; Solmsen doubted the 
authenticity of the Tetralogies and excluded them from his study (3 n. 1). 

14 Gagarin, “Proofs in Antiphon"; cf. Goebel, Early Greek Rhetorical Theory, esp. 
49—55. The view that traditional modes of proof continued to prevail in dikai phonou will 
be argued in detail elsewhere. 
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ods prevail. The reason for this shift may not be as Solmsen supposed, 
that Antiphon’s mode of argument was in transition, but that the tradi- 
tional instruments of proof retained a special function in dikai phonou, 
and therefore circumstantial evidence and other artful tactics tended to 
focus upon oath and testimony, rather than directly upon questions of 
fact or motive. 

The author of Tetralogy 1 is in fact remarkably attentive to this 
aspect of the proceedings. He seems to assume that the plaintiff must 
rely on some, at least minimal, evidentiary proof (in this case the dying 
testimony of a slave). Bear in mind that if he had not wished to be at all 
constrained by court practice, he might have ventured upon a purely 
circumstantial case (dispensing with the dying slave). Instead he adapts 
the conventional arguments on testimony under torture: where the 
prosecutor insists upon the validity of the slave's testimony, the defen- 
dant discredits it by invidious comparison to freemen's testimony, 
which is subject to penalties for perjury.!? But the author has skewed his 
scenario in such a way as to subvert the ordinary rules of evidence. 
Ordinarily the plaintiff's oath would rely upon firsthand knowledge of 
the events or eyewitness testimony. In this case the sole basis for the 
plaintiff's oath is the reported testimony of the dying slave. Hearsay of 
living witnesses was not allowed, and the testimony of slaves was ordi- 
narily admissible only if properly obtained under torture. Our author 
has, in effect, acknowledged but evaded both restrictions; his case is 
technically admissible, but he could not have contrived more tenuous 
grounds for the charge. 

So far as we can judge, circumstantial evidence alone was not feit 
to be sufficient for bringing a case to trial (though once at trial the 
"probabilities" were often decisive). Where there were no qualified 
Witnesses or other evidentiary proof upon which to base their charges, 
the accepted course of action for the victim's family would be to make 
their proclamation at the Prytaneion against the unknown killer.!6 That 
proclamation of the unknown killer was sometimes the only recourse is 


I5 Cf. Tetr. 1.4.7, 10. Witnesses in dikai phonou took the same oath as the parties 
themselves (cf. Ant. 5.12). The earliest known perjury suit in dikai phonou is reported in 
Isoc. 18.52 (after 403), possibly given greater emphasis as a novel procedure. Ant. 5.95 
(not long after 420) suggests there was as yet no remedy against perjury in such cases. 

16 For judgment against the unknown killer cf. Ath. Pol. 57.4; Dem. 23.76. The 
obstacle against prosecuting without evidentiary proof should not be construed as a 
statutory rule, barring the basileus by law from letting such a case go forward: in Dem. 
23.70 the exegetes' response makes it clear that this was in the nature of a customary rule, 
whose violation would only tend to discredit the plaintiff. 
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shown by Dem. 47.69-70: the exegetes told the plaintiff, "since you 
yourself were not present, but only your wife and children, and there 
are no other witnesses, make proclamation against no one by name but 
against 'the perpetrators and killers." For trial before the ordinary 
homicide courts, prosecutors would have to swear, either on their own 
conviction or on the basis of other firsthand witnesses, that so-and-so 
was “the killer" (directly implicated in cause of death). Tetralogy 1 goes 
as far as the procedure will allow to dispense with these traditional rules 
of evidence. 

The issue in Tetralogy 1 has, indeed, its parallels among the court 
speeches. In both Antiphon 1 and 5 the charges amount to premeditated 
murder. Antiphon 1, Against the Stepmother, is the only extant speech 
prosecuted on the same charge in the same jurisdiction as envisioned in 
Tetralogy 1, namely intentional homicide before the Areopagus.!? The 
question of fact, however, whether the defendant was indeed impli- 
cated, does not appear to be the principal issue. It is evident from the 
argumentation that the question of intent was crucial to the defense; and 
here the prosecution has only dubious evidence.!? The plaintiff is prose- 
cuting in obedience to his father's dying charge, and he claims that his 
father had actually caught the woman attempting to give him drugs, 
though she claimed to have given them as love potions (1.9). The slaves' 
testimony under torture would supposedly have confirmed this incrimi- 
nating fact.!? Aristotle alludes to a similar case in Magna Moralia 
1188b29—38 — indeed it is very possibly the same case (perhaps as noto- 
rious as the scenario in Tetralogy 2). Here intent is clearly the issue, and 
we learn that the woman was acquitted on grounds that she acted from 
love rather than malice. In any event, in Antiphon 1 the question of fact, 
whether the stepmother was implicated, does not appear to be the is- 
sue. 

Other than Tetralogy 1 we have no direct evidence that the ques- 


17 See Heitsch, Antiphon 21-32, following Wilamowitz (“Erste Rede") in the as- 
sumption that the concubine who administered the potion had implicated the stepmother. 
See also Gagarin, “Bouleusis”: intentional murder by "planning" (bouleusis) would be 
tried at the Areopagus. 

18 A plea of innocence of intent is clearly anticipated in $$ 22-23: the defense will 
admit.complicity-in-the killing-but-will plead-that-the-killer-acted-rashly, ^without design?’ 
For the manuscripts’ &BovAws tè xai àOéoc Gernet unnecessarily emended to &ro?- 
AOG, “TA. 

191t is likely that the concubine (who administered the drug) had implicated the 
stepmother under torture; cf. Heitsch, Antiphon 25 with n. 57. 
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tion of fact, whether the defendant was or was not implicated, was ever 
at issue in dikai phonou. Antiphon 5 (Herodes) is indeed a case of “who- 
done-it" similar in some respects to that of the Tetralogy 1 but prose- 
cuted by the procedure for “warrant” and summary arrest (endeixis/ 
apagógé). Here the prosecution rely upon the testimony of a slave un- 
der torture (evidently handled improperly and discredited by the slave's 
dying recantation). The defendant suggests that he should be tried by 
dikë phonou, presumably before the Areopagus;?? but the treatment of 
the legal issue is highly argumentative and certainly not reliable evi- 
dence that such cases were regularly tried at the Areopagus. Indeed, it 
is a reasonable inference from the speaker's argument (and one his 
judges were clearly intended to make) that the plaintiff's case would be 
untenable before the high court. 

The very problem of how to convict a murderer who plots to 
evade detection is, to be sure, a recognizable topos in the extant court 
speeches, but it serves a different function: by the very nature of the 
proceedings it was almost impossible to convict a murderer without 
witnesses; that fact became axiomatic. We find this topic developed in 
Antiphon 6 (Choreutes): "in cases where murder is planned and exe- 
cuted without witnesses, judgment must be rendered solely on the basis 
of such claims as the prosecution and the defendant put forward . . . 
rather upon conjecture (zixáGovrac) than sure knowledge of the facts" 
(6.18). In this case there are many witnesses and no dispute on the facts; 
therefore the judges should put little credence in the artful conjectures 
of the prosecutors. The chief function of the topic is to emphasize by 
contrast the certainty of the defendant's proofs. When we turn from this 
usage to the proem of Tetralogy 1, it looks as though the author has 
chosen his scenario precisely to demonstrate how the paradigmatic “in- 
soluble case" may in fact be solved. He has reversed the ordinary as- 
sumptions: assume there are no reliable witnesses, the bare minimum 
of formal proof for admitting the charges. He extends the concept to its 
logical though unconventional conclusion—to try the case solely upon 
probable motive and prejudicial appeals. In this way the topic in the 
court speeches may have served as a model for Tetralogy 1.?! The rever- 
sal of this argument such as we find in that tetralogy, on the other hand, 


?^On the legal issues in this case, see Heitsch, Antiphon 44-56; Gagarin, Murder 
of Herodes 17-29, 


21 Von der Mühll, “Unechtheit” 4-5, offered a similar hypothesis. 
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would not have been much use in the homicide courts; and it has, in 
fact, left no mark upon the extant court speeches. 

In Tetralogy 1 we are told that crimes done on the spur of the 
moment are not difficult to prove; but where the perpetrators anticipate 
the danger and take every precaution to avoid suspicion, they are difh- 
cult even to discover, let alone convict (1.1.1-2). Upon this principle the 
author urges the judges to rely upon the probabilities; he proceeds to 
incriminate the defendant by showing that no chance assailant (for theft 
or other common motive) was likely to have done the killing. The device 
is not unlike what we find in Gorgias’ Palamedes or, for that matter, in 
the extant fragment of Antiphon’s defense: consider all possible mo- 


‘tives and opportunities, and exclude the alternatives. In this technique 


Tetralogy 1 perhaps imitates the famous showpieces.?? It also draws 
upon conventional arguments in the court speeches, such as we find in 
Lysias 1.43—46: the defendant eliminates the usual motives and then 
concludes, “If I intended to murder him, would I have involved (oes 
as) witnesses, when it was possible for-no one to know?" 

In a case where the evidence is not so clearly stacked in his vor 
we might expect a resourceful logographer to reverse the argument, 
much as the author of the Tetralogies has done; but consider the parallel 
in Antiphon 5 (Herodes). In this case we have, indeed, other plausible 
suspects (fellow travelers on the fateful voyage); we might expect the 
prosecution to exclude them from suspicion, one by one, and the defen- 
dant in turn to raise a reasonable doubt by suggesting that some other 
assailant did the killing (as the defendant does in Tetralogy 1). But in- 
stead he simply cites examples to support the conventional topic, that 
murder without witnesses is impossible to prove outright (64—69). He 
reminds his judges of the murder of Ephialtes, for which no one was 
ever charged (though some were suspected for motive).23 There was 
also the case of a slave boy who murdered his master and would have 
gone undetected had he not lost his nerve. Rather than answer circum- 
stantial evidence with probable suspects (as in Tetralogy 1), Antiphon 


22 Tetralogy 1 is in some respects closer to the Ulysses attributed to Alcidamas than 
to Gorgias’ Palamedes; see below note 57. The extant fragment of Antiphon’ s Defense 
presumably_derives_from_a_post-eventum.publication.-Von-der-Mühll; *Unechtheit” 3, 
even speculated that certain passages in the Tetralogies may directly imitate Antiphon's 
Defense. For comparison of this technique in the Defense and Ant. 5 see Solmsen, 
Antiphonstudien 59-62. 

23Plutarch reports (Per. 10) that some suspicion attached even to Pericles. 
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tends to focus his argument upon the formal instruments of proof; his 
probabilities are addressed to the validity of the evidence, not the ulti- 
mate questions of motive and opportunity.?^ 

Compare also the version of this argument in Antiphon 1.28, 
against the oath sworn by the defense: ^How can anyone know what he 
was not present to witness? Those who plot murder . . . do not make 
their plans and preparations in the presence of witnesses, but with as 
much secrecy as they can manage, so that no one may know.’ The 
victim was taken unawares but survived long enough to call upon his 
son, the plaintiff, for retribution; otherwise no one would have sus- 
pected. In this passage once again the topic (“murder without wit- 
nesses, unproveable") is introduced not in regard to the facts of the 
crime but to the particular evidentiary or assertory proofs that consti- 
tute the basis of the case: it provides an argument against the defense 
oath and in favor of the plaintiff's. In all three court speeches, in fact, 
the topic is directed against artful conjecture, in favor of the speaker's 
oath and other formal instruments of proof. In Tetralogy 1, on the other 
hand, the topic serves as a justification for basing the case on circum- 
stantial evidence, disregarding the customary validity of oaths and 
other documents. 

In general the Tetralogies differ widely from the court speeches in 
their handling of evidentiary proof. The only treatment of witnesses is 
found in Tetralogy 3, where they are mentioned sporadically and the 
author seems to assume that witnesses can be found to substantiate any 
assertion. This feature is not surprising if we assume that the Terralogies 
are a purely theoretical essay; but it may also indicate a cynical view of 
the traditional rules of evidence. The treatment of testimony under 
torture is particularly suggestive. 

In all three of Antiphon's court speeches the speakers claim to 
have challenged their opponents to decide certain crucial questions by 
torture; the opponents, of course, refused.?? In Antiphon 5 (Herodes) 
the slaves would presumably have established the defendant's alibi; in 
Antiphon 6 (Choreutes) they would have established that the defendant 
had no involvement in the events leading to the victim's death. Again, in 
Antiphon 1 the plaintiff challenged the defense to submit their slaves to 
torture: the slaves would presumably have established that the step- 


4Thus in Ant. 5.43 the defendant attempts to discredit the slave’s testimony under 
torture, by protesting “Would I have enlisted an accomplice to be a witness to the crime?" 
25On challenge to torture see Thür, Basanos, esp. 11, 132-33, on Ant. 1. 
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mother once attempted to drug the victim. These challenges were 
lodged in preliminaries, and had they been accepted the procedure 
would have been administered before the trial, with the wording of the 
interrogation submitted in writing beforehand and the responses wit- 
nessed by both sides. 

The author of Tetralogy 1 is obviously familiar with the rhetorical 
uses of such evidence but he is certainly not bound by the procedural 
rules. There is a good deal of argument devoted to the dying servant's 
testimony (as crucial or questionable without torture). But in the clos- 
ing speech for the defense we meet with a direct challenge by the defen- 
dant to submit the question of his alibi to his slaves under torture. At 
this point in the proceedings there was no longer any practical oppor- 
tunity for this procedure; the author of the court speeches never even 
suggests such a ploy. The author of the Tetralogies evidently ventured 
upon a surprise tactic, which would have been doubtful of success in 
court, in order to achieve a sensational effect with another audience.?® 

In all, the author of the Tetralogies seems-reasonably-attentive-to—- 
the framework of Athenian law. He knows, for instance, that the attend- 
ing physician cannot be charged in the death of his patient; he is also 
aware that the famous case in Tetralogy 2 was not technically within the 
jurisdiction of the Delphinium court; he is evidently familiar with the 
language of Dracon's law regarding the instigator (BovAevoas) and 
the initiator of a violent quarrel (&oEag yeroðv Adır@v). None of the 
details can be controverted by other evidence.?’ But in his handling of 
"issues in dispute," evidentiary proof, and probabilities the author of 
the Tetralogies contradicts the very principle of homicide proceedings. 
His subject matter suggests an interest in peculiarly legal or juristic 
problems, and his method seems to reflect a certain skepticism regard- 
ing the traditional homicide procedure: How can the case be limited to a 


26 Cf, Lammli, Prozessverfahren 106; Thiel, Erste Tetralogie 14—15, taking this di- 
vergence from court practice as an indication against authenticity; Thür, Basanos 223-24, 
suggesting that Aeschines 2.126-27 imitates the device in Tetralogy 1. It remains uncer- 
tain whether the challenge to settle the case by this “ordeal” was legally binding. The 
author of the Tetralogies is perhaps misled by Ant. 6.23-24, where the challenge is 
decisive under exceptional circumstances, in a major political trial before the heliaia. 

___._..... 7 A suggestive detail is the date of the crime, during the Dipoleia, which gives the  .. 
defendant his alibi (Tetr. 1.4.8). The detail was probably chosen for literary interest (cf. 
Clouds 983) and as a legal curiosity: the ritual involved the slaying of a bull and search for 
the unknown killer, evidently parallel to the proclamation of impersonal and unknown 
killers at the Prytaneion; cf. Parke, Festivals of the Athenians 162. 
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foregone decision on the “issue in dispute"? How can a man be con- 
demned on so flimsy a pretext as hearsay of a dead slave's accusation? 

It is reasonably clear, in any event, that the author was chiefly 
concerned with creating provocative effects rather than illustrating 
practical technique. By the theoretical model, it is usually assumed that 
the author's aims are purely abstract or technical: the Tetralogies have 
little or no connection with actual court proceedings, though some so- 
cial critique may be implied.?® But it is also reasonable to suppose that 
an experimental adaptation of this kind— following a specific trial for- 
mat and responding to certain modes of argument peculiar to that 
procedure—is likely to follow or parallel developments in court prac- 
tice. The kind of critique implied in the Tetralogies is more likely in an 
era when the failings of the traditional procedure were all too apparent 
and trumped-up charges on perjured testimony became a notorious 
tool of litigation.2? As we shall see in the following sections, the au- 
thor's treatment of other conventional topics suggests a similarly criti- 
cal perspective on the arguments that prevailed in the courts of the 
ephetai. 


IIl. THE BURDEN OF BLOODGUILT 


Regarding the consequences of defilement that a killer brings 
upon the community the Tetralogies adopt a prejudicial tactic that is 
very much at odds with the court speeches: the speakers repeatedly call 
upon the judges to realize the threat to themselves and to the polis, and 
to cleanse the city of this evil.?? In the court speeches the threat of 


28 Decleva Caizzi, Tetralogiae 50, 69, suggests that certain arguments are in fact a 
conservative polemic against sophistic probabilities; cf. Gagarin, “Prohibition of Homi- 
cide" 303, regarding this line of argument as “a moral comment on the Athenian legal 
system." Those who believe that Antiphon the politician and the author On Truth are one 
and the same will perhaps see a connection between the sort of critique suggested in 
Tetralogy 1 and the treatment of oath-taking in the sophist's treatise; see most recently 
Gagarin, "Identity of Antiphon." 

??'The reference to perjury proceedings in dikai phonou (1.4.7, 10) is the only such 
reference in the extant homicide speeches. See above at note 15; on perjury in dikai 
phonou cf. Carawan, “Ephetai” 3-6. 

39 Cf. Sealey, “Tetralogies” 74, against Adkins, Merit and Responsibility 100—106. 
For the religious sanctions as a parallel mechanism see Parker, Miasma 104—43; and, 
against the usual view that the Prytaneion and Phreatto courts were instituted to safe- 
guard the community against pollution, see my “Phreatto” 61—67. 
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defilement and avenging spirits is raised solely in regard to the princi- 
pals themselves: they risk pollution and the wrath of the victim’s spirit 
if they fail to honor him or to abide by their oath; but there is no overt 
consideration of a threat to the judges or their responsibility to safe- 
guard the community. The threat of defilement is invoked only to prove 
credibility of the speaker’s assertions against those of his opponents. 
Thus the defendant in Antiphon 5 (11, 82) argues that his safe passage at 
sea, where a tainted killer would be likely to meet with misfortune, is 
proof of his innocence. In Antiphon 6.40 the speaker recalls that the 
prosecutor met with him publicly soon after the death, as proof that his 
accuser did not then believe him guilty. Again, in both 5 and 6, we find 
the commonplace that even aman who kills his own slave, with no one 
to avenge the death, will purify himself as religion requires, without any 
legal sanction to compel him (6.4 = 5.87). The killer cannot evade the 
consequences of his guilt by deceiving the judges, and therefore defen- 
dant's plea of innocence has the greater claim to credibility. 

— —Such-is-the-characteristic-use-of-7iasma-doctrine-as-a-source-of —- 
arguments in the court speeches: the fear of defilement and avenging 
spirits is an assumed premise in proof of the speaker's credibility or his 
opponent's deceit. The Tetralogies, however, repeatedly invoke the fear 
of defilement to different effect: it is a matter for the judges to weigh 
directly as a threat to themselves and to the community they represent. 
Thus in Tetralogy 1 the prosecutors begin with a version of the standard 
argument— “the defilement falls entirely upon us" if the wrong man is 
convicted and the real killer goes free (1.3)—but they quickly proceed 
to the more ominous implications. In the conclusion to the opening 
speech we find the threat to the greater community now elaborated as 
the peculiar responsibility of the judges: "It is inexpedient for you to 
allow this man, tainted and unholy as he is, to enter the shrines of the 
gods and defile their sanctity; .. . for it is from just such desecrations 
as this that public disasters befall. . . . Itisrather your personal obliga- 
tion to effect vengeance, regarding his acts of impiety as your own 
disaster, thus to absolve the community of defilement" (1.10—11). In 
response (2.11) the defendant claims that it will not be he who pollutes 
the shrines of the gods, but the prosecutors, if they falsely convict him; 
they will be the cause of calamity for persuading the judges to offend the 
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It is perhaps reasonable to assume that such beliefs were implicit 
in Antiphon’s court speeches, but none of them expresses this ominous 
injunction to the jury. The closest parallel comes in the epilogue to 
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Lysias’ speech Against Eratosthenes (12.99-100), but even this instance 
points up the difference between miasma arguments in Antiphon's 
court speeches and the more provocative version in the Tetralogies. 
Lysias does indeed refer to the defilement of temples and public places 
by the Thirty, and it is therefore all the more striking that he seems to 
avoid laying the responsibility directly upon the judges. He contends 
that his own ardor in prosecuting the case has left no stone unturned in 
defense of the temples that these men defiled. In keeping with the stan- 
dard miasma argument, he defends his credibility against the obvious 
charge of vindictiveness. He is also acting, he contends, in defense of 
the dead: "I believe they are listening and will know how you vote, and 
they regard those who acquit these men as casting a verdict of death 
upon them, but those who exact punishment take vengeance in their 
behalf.” Threatening as it seems, there is still a noteworthy contrast 
between this epilogue and the miasma argument characteristic of the 
Tetralogies: Lysias does not warn that the danger of defilement, as a 
threat to the community, must weigh upon the judges; he may suggest to 
the superstitious among his audience that they will be haunted by spirits 
of the dead, but he does not say so. He adheres to conventional reason- 
ing on the problem of bloodguilt—the judges are not implicated. It is 
perhaps only in a speech such as this that Lysias could even insinuate 
such a threat. 

This speech for publication follows, perhaps faithfully, the prac- 
tice of the courts; but we should bear in mind the turn of events and the 
type of case which it represents. It could not be prosecuted by homicide 
procedures, which were severely restricted by the oath against ven- 
detta, un uvrjovxoxeiv, by the rule against charges of instigation (bou- 
leusis) in dikai phonou, and by the rule disallowing “warrant and arrest" 
for crimes done in the recent civil conflict.?! Eratosthenes' complicity 
in the killing of Polemarchus could only be addressed in the special 
accountings to which members of the oligarchic regime must submit. 
AS a result, any allegations of homicide against such defendants be- 
came more a criminal matter—relevant to the interests of society—than 
simply a matter of private wrongs and personal liability (as dikai phonou 
were traditionally prosecuted). Even in that setting Lysias evidently did 
not yet feel he could claim outright that “these men bring damnation 
upon the community, and it is your duty to see that the polis is ab- 


31 Ath. Pol. 39.5; cf. Andoc. 1.91, 94. 
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solved.” Instead he is largely faithful to the conventions of legal argu- 
ment on these religious matters. It may have been the suggestion, how- 
ever, of a superstitious threat to the jury in this famous speech, or 
others like it, which prompted the author of Tetralogies to elaborate the 
theme as he does. Consider the peculiar turn that this argument has 
taken in the tetralogy: “If the defendant is wrongly acquitted, the 
avenging spirit of the dead (prostropaios) will not trouble us but will 


haunt you. Realizing this threat, avenge the dead . . . cleanse the city. 
For thus... you absolve yourselves of defilement on his account" 
(1.3.10—11). 


Again in the first speech of Tetralogy 2 the author appears at first 
to adopt the traditional miasma argument but then goes far beyond the 
practice of the court speeches. The plaintiff first observes that the 
vengeful spirit of the victim is only a threat to the willful murderer (and 
in this distinction he is faithful to traditional belief), but he then turns 
this principle into a surprising emotional appeal: the unintentional killer 

— — —  ""has-roeused-no-rage-of-vengeance-in-the-dead-but-in-the- living"; the — 
judges should be as much concerned for the distraught family as for the 
deceased (2.1.2).?? Following this appeal, the author warns of the threat 
of defilement to the city as a special concern of the judges: "Do not 
permit the whole community to be defiled by his guilt." And he returns 
to this theme in the epilogue of his second speech: "The mark of defile- 
ment... weighs upon you... : if you convict and bar him from the 
prohibited areas, you (yourselves) shall be free of any claims; but if you 
acquit him you become responsible. . . . Do not share in his defile- 
ment."33 i 

This theme is finally formulated as a mythos in Tetralogy 3: a 

man’s life is a gift of the god, and the spirit of the dead is roused to 
vengeance by the theft of what god has given; thus he bequeaths the 
wrath of avenging-spirits as-god’s retribution, and-his curse pursues 
those who wrongly bear witness for his killers and those who wrongly 
judge against him (3.1.1—4). The speaker invokes this specter as a guar- 


32The sentence “He has roused no rage. . . in the dead but in the living” was 
bracketed by Gernet; but, for the older belief that the avenging spirit haunts the "inten- 
tional" killer, cf. Parker, Miasma 105-30. 

s #Tetr. 2.3.11-12. The." mark.of defilement," kelis,-is.common-in tragedy but is not - - 
found in Antiphon’s court speeches or in Lysias. Cf. Parker, Miasma 107: “murder- 
pollution as a stain on the hands . . . is manifestly a symbol of something beyond itself, 
since the stain is invisible; the Tetralogies unabashedly substitute the thing symbolized 
for the symbol." 


— — — 
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antee of his credibility but also as a threat to the judges.?* The defen- 
dant takes up the argument (3.2.8), threatening the judges with avenging 
furies if they should convict him. In the epilogue to the final speech 
(3.4.10—11), the defense urges the judges to fear for themselves defile- 
ment and avenging furies. 

By contrast, the standard injunction to the jury in Antiphon 6.3—6 
emphasizes the judges' piety toward the gods and the laws, not the 
consequences of defilement.?^? Again in the parallel passage Antiphon 
1.3-4, there is no reference whatever to miasma or avenging spirits as a 
concern of the judges; and in this speech, if anywhere, such an appeal 
would seem fitting, since the plaintiff calls upon the judges to act as his 
kinsmen (anankaioi), as his legal relations have forsaken him. Nonethe- 
less, the implicit doom of defilement and wrath of the dead is conjured 
only as a guarantee of the speaker's conviction. 

The more ominous turn of the argument, particularly the gener- 
alized threat of miasma in cases of unintentional homicide (Tetralogy 2) 
and the myth of haunting as the spirit's vendetta for the theft of what 
god has given (Tetralogy 3), has a suggestive parallel, however, in Pla- 
to's adaptation of the popular mythology in Laws 9.865d—e: “They say 
that the victim of a violent killing, . . . soon after death, overwhelmed 
with fear and dread at the violence done him, rages against his killer; 
and seeing his killer frequent his familiar haunts, the spirit is frightened 
and disturbed and himself endeavors to wreak havoc with every power 
he has, with guilty conscience as his ally, upon the perpetrator, both the 
man himself and all his affairs." This “ancient mythos" is introduced to 
justify the rules requiring exile and purification even in cases of “unin- 
tentional" killing. It must be given due reverence (Plato suggests) not 
because it conveys a literal truth but because it embodies and enforces a 
useful moral. We find, I think, a similar perspective on traditional belief 
in the Tetralogies. The author's archaizing piety is a formal posture; his 
evocative language—xnAíc, NEOOTEÖNLALOG, KTA.—is borrowed from the 
drama, not from the courts. His pronouncements on threat of haunting 


34 Tetr. 3.1.4—5, &nacav tiv nóv xa8agàv 100 mLäcnatog xatacthoete. Cf. 3.3.7, 
üvti tov Anodavsvrog &roxfxvougv piv. TH tovtov þóvw TO ufvına tøv &wtmotov 
dxeoapévous zxàoav tiv ROA xa8aoàv tot pLdopatos xataothoa. 

35 Ant. 6.3: “Trials for homicide are of great importance for you, the judges, rightly 
to decide, most of all for the sake of piety to the gods, and also for your own sake”; cf. 
§ 6, where a wrongful verdict is “a wrong and a sin against god and law.” Ant. 1.31 makes a 
similar appeal to piety toward the gods and the laws. 
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and defilement are certainly no reliable indication that the Tetralogies 
belong to the era of Sophocles' Antigone, as they are sometimes taken 
to be. 

The evidence on this issue is, of course, no proof against authen- 
ticity. It is at least reasonably clear, however, that the emphasis upon 
defilement as a threat to the polis is uncharacteristic of the court 
speeches; and it is a strong indication that the Tetralogies would have 
been of little value as a “practice and demonstration text” in the age of 
Antiphon. On balance, the evidence on evolution of procedure and 
argumentation should weigh against the views of Zuntz, Decleva 
Caizzi, and others, who see this feature of the Tetralogies as inspired by 
an authentic, presophistic religiosity. Considering this feature in isola- 
tion, we might simply conclude that it is yet another instance where the 
Tetralogies are purely theoretical in their aims and irrelevant to court 
practice. But the very notion that the trial is fundamentally concerned 
with this threat to the polis, and that the judges' verdict should be 
directed-against-this urgent danger; impliesanimmediate understanding 
of homicide as a public wrong, not merely a private offense to be settled 
by a decision regarding liability as in the traditional procedure. If, as all 
the evidence indicates, Dracon's law was strictly addressed to the issue 
of liability—religious concerns being parallel and independent of stat- 
ute—then on this parameter we have a simple linear development from 
Dracon's trial procedure to the extant court speeches: dikai phonou 
remained quintessentially a form of settlement regarding private lia- 
bility. In the Tetralogies, however, we find an emphatic declaration that 
homicide must be addressed as a public wrong. 


III. THE LAW PROHIBITING JUSTIFIABLE KILLING 


In Tetralogies 2 and 3 the author invokes "the law prohibiting just 
as well as unjust killing" as the basis for a puzzling sequence of argu- 
ment. This prohibition is treated as a rule of statute law, yet it seems 
inconsistent with what we know of the wording of Athenian laws: in 
phrasing it lacks the conditional form characteristic of statute (e.g., “if 
a man kill . . . let him be exiled”), and in substance it seems to be flatly 


contradicted by considerable evidence that “justifiable homicide" was. — 





indeed sanctioned in a number of special circumstances. There is also 
an unlikely ambiguity in the meaning of “just” or “justifiable” killing 
itself: it seems to be synonymous with accidental or unintentional homi- 
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cide in Tetralogy 2, but equivalent to killing in self-defense in Tetral- 
ogy 3. 

To account for these inconsistencies it is often supposed that "the 
law prohibiting just as well as unjust killing" is invoked as a principle of 
popular morality, in essence a rule of unwritten law rather than stat- 
ute.36 “Just as well as unjust" is a polar expression; the prohibition 
amounts to a moral absolute—all killing, right or wrong, is forbidden.?? 
But this explanation does not account for the fact that the prohibition in 
question is treated as at least the substance of statute law: in both 
speeches it is the law upon which the plaintiffs base their case (2.2.9, 
3.2.5). It has been suggested that the author intends to show how un- 
written law might actually overturn statue law in the courts.?? But there 
are no clear parallels for the legal validity of unwritten moral rules. We 
shall be better able to comprehend the author's purpose if we first deter- 
mine more clearly what is meant by “justifiable” killing in each context. 
The more straightforward instance is found in Tetralogy 3. 

In Tetralogy 3 the meaning of phonos dikaios seems at first equiva- 
lent to “killing in self-defense." The defendant claims that the victim 
struck the first blow, and he was justified in using equal force; indeed, 
he would have been justified in responding with greater force against 
the aggressor. He is evidently alluding to one of the provisions of 
Dracon's Law, of which enough of the wording remains for us to see 
that there was a specific rule regarding justifiable response against the 
initiator of a violent altercation, 6 GoEac yevomv àó(xov.3? But the 
defendant cannot simply rely upon the protection implied in the law: he 
must prove he is not the “killer,” the agent causally responsible. 

The defendant introduces “the law forbidding just as well as un- 
just killing" (3.2.3) as a form of dilemma: he is surely not guilty of unjust 
killing, since he responded justifiably to provocation; were he the killer, 
the killing would be justifiable (though culpable); but he is not, he in- 
sists, the causal agent—that responsibility lies elsewhere. In short: if he 


36 Cf, Gagarin, “Prohibition of Homicide,” esp. 300—303; he concedes that there is 
no clear parallel in the most likely sources contemporary with Antiphon. 

?7 The Pythagorean commandment, for which Aristotle cites Empedocles, un) xtei- 
vetv TO Euypuxov (Rhet. 1372b6 = DK 31 fr. 135), is a very dubious parallel, since it 
amounts to a prohibition against killing any animate creature. For the polar expression 
"right or wrong" cf. Aristophanes Ach. 373; Andoc. 1.1-2 and 135-36. 

38 Decleva Caizzi, Tetralogiae 32—44. 

39 With Tetr. 3.2.1, cf. IG I3 104.33-36, and see Stroud, Drakon’s Law 56. 
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were guilty, it must be for either just or unjust killing; his action was 
justifiable, not unjust; his justifiable response was not in fact the cause 
of death; therefore he is guilty of neither just nor unjust killing. The 
“law” prohibiting justifiable killing is a purely argumentative device, 
and we should be wary of reading a moral absolute into it. 

From this argument it is reasonably clear, in any event, that “justi- 
fiable homicide” involves an act that the author himself regards as re- 
tributive or retaliatory violence: “Had the man died in immediate conse- 
quence of the beating, he would have died justifiably at my hands”—for 
those who start a fight deserve to suffer more harm than they do (3.2.3). 
There is no pretense that the defendant was in fact endangered by the 
victim or acted truly in self-defense; rather he claims to have acted 
justifiably in meeting injury with retribution.*° 

In the second defense speech (3.4.8) those who speak for the 
defendant return to this argument, but they now link the rule against 
justifiable killing with the concept of “culpable error” and “mischance” 
(aucotynua, avboynua). The law forbidding just as well as unjust killing 
has been answered, they say, inasmuch as the victim died from ill effects 
of medical treatment and not from the blows themselves. Such mis- 
chance is the aggressor’s doing rather than the responsibility of one 
who responds to another’s aggression. The defendant acted entirely 
unwillingly and suffered misfortune brought on by another’s error, 
while the victim acted entirely voluntarily and brought on his own mis- 
fortune. . 

The argument in Tetralogy 3 is consistent with that in Tetralogy 2 
to this extent, that both arguments for the defense ultimately attempt to 
reduce the issue to one of culpable error for which the victim himself is 
to blame. The homicide is “justifiable” in this sense, that it was brought 
on by the victim's culpable error. The so-called self-defense thus in- 
volves some of the same factors as the unintentional killing: it is the 
victim himself who set the sequence of events in motion; the “justifi- 
able" killing is his doing, not the defendant's. *Justifiable homicide" is 
not, however, equivalent to unintentional killing, neither in Tetralogy 3 
nor, as we shall see, in Tetralogy 2. 


40 Tetr. 3.2.3, El pév yao Ind TOV nÀqyóv 6 Avie nagpaxpfina &xé£Oavev. Un’ Epot 
pev dixaiws 6’ Gv Eredviixer— od yàp taðtà GAG pelfova xal wAetova of &oEavtes 
dixaro. Avrındaoyeıv slot. Cf. Tetr. 1.2.10: “If I am the probable killer, I am justified 
(Sirxauög elut); for clearly I would have acted in defense against injury (&Ovxoóuevoc 
Tpuvepny).” 
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The original meaning of “justifiable homicide” as retributive kill- 
ing is clear in a number of fifth- and fourth-century references. In the 
fifth century vindictive killing would appear to be the usual, proper 
meaning of phonos dikaios; a certain moral repugnance is evident, but 
there is nothing parallel to the notion that it was prohibited by law, 
written or unwritten.*! Indeed, the issue before the judges in Eumenides 
is whether the killing was justified or not (611-13). 

The clearest parallel to the defendant’s position in Tetralogy 3 is to 
be found in Lysias 1.37. The speaker argues that he would have been 
justified in luring the adulterer to his doom, in retaliation for earlier 
injustice: “I would have thought myself justified (Stxatoc) in appre- 
hending by whatever means the man who had corrupted my wife." Such 
“justifiable,” i.e., retributive, killing must be disavowed, however, and 
defendant must base his defense upon an argument from causation, that 
he,did not entrap the victim and was not the initiator of the causal 
sequence. The argumentation in Lysias 1 will need more detailed treat- 
ment elsewhere; but there can be little serious dispute that the real issue 
is the question of entrapment and that the defendant cannot simply rely 
upon the statutory provision against adulterers caught in the act. He 
must show that he did not plot to bring about the fatal outcome, that it 
was caused by other factors (including the victim's actions). There is, in 
any event, a singular parallel to Tetralogy 3 in the turn of argument, 
whereby the defendant insists that retributive killing would have been 
justified but that he did not kill even justifiably. 

Now it is reasonable to suppose that the special jurisdiction at the 
Delphinium court—where such cases as Lysias 1 would be tried— 
prompted legal controversy on such issues, perhaps as early as the era 
of Antiphon but surely by the early fourth century. The Delphinium was 
commonly regarded as the court of “justifiable” homicide; its jurisdic- 
tion included retributive killings, as in cases of sexual violation or vio- 
lent theft or abduction, along with some cases of unintentional homi- 
cide, such as death in athletic competition or by mistaken identity in 
warfare. From the latter applications of the Delphinium law, however, 


41 Cf. Aeschylus Agamemnon 1604, Choephori 988; Sophocles Electra 33—37; Eu- 
ripides Hecuba 263, Electra 1094—96, 1189. Repugnance against this form of “just killing" 
is expressed in Eur. El. 1050-51, where Clytemnestra challenges, "Say that... your 
father did not die justly (&vöixwc); and the chorus answers, Sina’ EAeEac- fj 660 8’ 
atoxoüc Exet. Cf. the fragment of Theodectes' Orestes in Ar. Rhet. 2.24.3, and see note 53 
below. 
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we should not assume that the concept phonos dikaios was in any sense 
equivalent to unintentional killing. Though popular usage refers to the 
Delphinium as a court of phonos dikaios, it is clear from Ath. Pol. 57.3 
that the jurisdiction was properly restricted to those cases where the 
defendant admitted to the killing but claimed legal justification by a 
specific statutory provision.‘ 

Controversy over the ambiguities latent in the Delphinium juris- 
diction is reflected in the often puzzling arguments of Demosthenes in 
defense of the traditional courts in Against Aristocrates; there it 1s evi- 
dent that phonos dikaios retained a strong sense of retributive killing. In 
the section covering the Draconian laws Demosthenes deals with sev- 
eral statutes affecting the Delphinium jurisdiction. Nowhere does he 
suggest that “justifiable homicide” was a defined legal category, but it is 
clear that the speaker and his audience would readily interpret cases 
within this jurisdiction, even unintentional killing in athletic contest, as 
“justifiable homicide.” In such instances justification lies in the victim's 
“culpable error.” Thus in explicating the Draconian law (53-55) Demos- 
thenes argues that one who kills (accidentally) in athletic competition is 
free of guilt, since the victim proved unequal to the contest: “[the law- 
giver] considered the victim himself responsible for his own suffering, if 
he was too weak to endure the struggle for victory.” This interpretation 
of the lawgiver’s intent appears to.be Demosthenes’ own inference, but 
it is likely to reflect popular understanding of the law, and it is entirely 
consistent with the topic in the Tetralogies.*? “Justifiable killing" in- 
cludes those deaths that come as a consequence of the victim’s culpable 
error. 

Demosthenes devotes considerable attention to those killings that 
are “lawful and justifiable.” Thus he reports the Draconian law allowing 
self-help against theft or abduction (60), where the defender may kill 
with impunity; that the killing is “justifiable” is implicit in the condition 
that the offender be caught in the act of "violent and unjust" theft or 
abduction. Aristocrates' illegal measure, by contrast, condemns any- 
one who might kill Charidemus “even if justifiably, even if according to 
law." Again, in regard to the Delphinium court itself (74—75), though 
there was apparently no preamble or other text defining “justifiable 
homicide" per se, the essence of the jurisdiction seems to be retributive 


?2 Ath. Pol. 57.3, av & anoxteivon uév tig óÓpoAoyf, jfi 98 xovà touc vópovc, xv. 

“The laws protecting those implicated in accidental death on the playing field or 
the battlefield were probably dictated by public policy and not originally conformable to 
the principle of dikaios phonos in the provisions regarding retributive killings. 
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killing. From the example of Orestes’ trial for vengeful killing, Demos- 
thenes assumes, the ancient lawgivers once deduced that there are in- 
deed some “justifiable” killings, “for the gods would not have given 
unjust verdicts." Aristocrates’ bill has not exempted such cases but 
outlaws anyone who kills Charidemus “even if justifiably, even if ac- 
cording to law.’44 

The problematic concept of “justifiable homicide” appears to be a 
substantive issue in the case against Aristocrates. “Of all acts and 
speech," Demosthenes urges, “one of two epithets apply, ‘just’ or ‘un- 
just’”; no one act or word could be both “just” and “unjust,” “for how 
could the same things be both just and not [just]?” He concludes, “Ev- 
ery act is deemed to have one quality or the other and if it seems 
‘unjust,’ it is judged despicable, but if ‘just,’ worthy or noble." Of 
course Aristocrates' bill makes no such distinction. It is perhaps con- 
ceivable that Demosthenes is simply elaborating upon an all too ob- 
vious commonplace, a distinction without a difference in the law. But it 
is more reasonable to assume that the argument has relevance to the 
legal issues of the day, and that it might be argued, in support of Aris- 
tocrates' bill, that even so-called justifiable killing was forbidden unless 
prescribed by law. Thus Demosthenes, in his defense of the traditional 
homicide courts, attempts to formulate the principle of “justifiable” 
killing, and in doing so he seems to be countering an argument based on 
the Delphinium jurisdiction: only where the law explicitly provides for a 
plea of “lawful homicide" is such a defense admissible; in all other 
cases even "justifiable homicide" is prohibited. 

In the same period we find further evidence of an ongoing debate 
on legal justification and a suggestive parallel to the case in Tetralogy 3: 
the case reported in the speech Against Meidias, 21.72-75, against Eu- 
aion, convicted in the killing of Boiotos. Euaion struck back in anger 
against a drunken assailant, who was evidently the weaker of the two 
(ust as in Tetralogy 3). He was convicted by one vote. The issue, 
Demosthenes supposes, was not whether the defendant was justified 
in striking back, but whether his action was the proximate cause of 
death.^? Those who voted for acquittal (he observes) evidently judged 
that even lethal force, though “excessive retribution,” was granted by 


“The same phrase is used as earlier: 60-61, x&v Stxatwc, x&v ç ol vóuor ĝt- 
dSdacLv. 

^5 Dem. 21.75, xotayvóvtac wi) Ste Tjuóvaro .. . GAN’ Sti todtov tov TOdMOV Gore 
xal Anorteivau, tod 5’ &xoyvóvrag xai TAvTHV THY bneoßoAnv xfj vuootac TH ye TO 
caw’ o$Bovouévo Sedwxévar. 
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law in the case of one who suffered violent insult: the action of his 
assailant was regarded as the direct cause of his justifiable response. 
Similarly in Tetralogy 3 the defendant asserts that it is justifiable to 
respond with equal and greater force against the aggressor.^9 

Demosthenes treats the case against Euaion as a famous prece- 
dent of an earlier era (though perhaps within living memory). It is not 
unlikely that this case or one like it served as a model for Tetralogy 3— 
just as the case that Pericles and Protagoras debated served as a model 
for Tetralogy 2. From the parallels alone it is reasonable to assume that 
*the law prohibiting just as well as unjust killing" is a formulation of the 
principle that simple retributive killing is in itself wrongful and illegal; 
only those instances which statutes prescribe are protected by the Del- 
phinium jurisdiction. The legalistic controversy on this issue and the 
connected problem of culpable error may well go back to the era of 
Antiphon, but there our sources fail us. For a better understanding of 
the argument in Tetralogy 2 we must turn, again, to the fourth century 

The issue of "culpable error" appears as a conventional topic in 
the fourth century. Aristotle, in the fifth book of Nicomachean Ethics as 
in Rhetoric, gives a concise but revealing distinction of the key ethical 
terms, “wrong” or “injury” (&àótxnpo), “error” (üudornua), and “mis-' 
hap” or mischance (&túxynua). The report in Ethics 5.8 is especially 
revealing in regard to the reasoning of Tetralogy 2: 


Of three types of harm (or damage, PAaßn) . . . those done in ignorance 
are "errors" (&uagtýuata), as when one fails to affect the (right) person, 
or effect the (right) outcome, by the means or for the reason intended; for 
[the agent] either thought he would not hit (the mark), or not with the 
weapon (that struck), or not the (right) person. . . . Now when the error 
is contrary to reasonable expectation it is a mischance; but when it is not 
(unforeseeable) yet without malice, it is an "error," for the agent "errs" 
[or *is at fault"] when the origin of causation is in him, but he suffers 
mischance when the cause is external. 


The phrase “at fault" is perhaps the best English approximation to the 
sense of liability, contained here in Guaotévetv/Gucotnua. “Error” is 
causal: it is thus related to “injury.” We find a similar distinction in 
Rhetoric and yet a third version of the commonplace in Anaximenes' 


46Tetr. 3.2.2, od taùŭtà àAAà pelCova xai mAeiova Sixator ol Goyovtes Avti- 
TGOY£w. 
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Ars Rhetorica.*’ There is also a similar conception of injury from error, 
as liable for compensation or retribution, in Plato’s Laws (as we shall 
see). In all of these treatments, “error” is an unintended wrong, yet it is 
akin to "injury" and ordinarily involves liability.* Bear in mind that 
these are not sophisticated philosophical constructs but the philoso- 
pher's and the rhetorician's rendering of an ethical commonplace. 

Such would seem to be the line of reasoning in Tetralogy 2.2.7—9, 
where it is usually assumed that “justifiable” killing is equivalent to 
unintentional. The defense first establishes that the boy who threw the 
fatal lance did not himself err but acted precisely as intended: the jav- 
elin was thrown on the right trajectory at the proper moment and would 
have struck the target. By Aristotle's model, he neither erred in regard 
to the act itself, the instrument, or the aim, nor in regard to the person 
affected. Rather the error lies in the action of the victim, who moved 
into the path of the javelin at the fatal moment. It is he then who erred, 
causing an unintended outcome, from which he himself suffered just 
retribution: “and for the error he has been avenged upon himself and 
has exacted punishment. . . . As the error redounds to him, the act 
belongs not to us but to the one guilty of error, and since suffering 
comes upon the agent himself, we are acquitted of blame. He has been 
justly avenged upon the agent of his wrong in the moment of his error" 
(2.2.8). It is at this point (2.2.9) that the defendant invokes "the law 
prohibiting just as well as unjust killing" as the basis for his acquittal: 
"for this boy is acquitted of unintentional killing by the error of the 
victim himself; and since he is not even charged with intentional killing 
he is acquitted on both counts."4? 


47 Aristotle Rhet. 1374b: “ ‘errors’ and ‘injuries’ are not to-be judged on the same 
scale, nor are 'mischances' (commensurate with) ‘errors.’ For mischances are contrary to 
reasonable expectation and not of malicious intent; while ‘errors’ are those outcomes not 
unforeseeable, though yet without malice.” Cf. Anaximenes Ars Rhet. 4.7-9: “you regard 
a wrong done with intent as ‘injustice’ and say that such wrongs deserve the most serious 
retribution; but to do harm through ignorance must be called ‘error’; and to fail to accom- 
plish one's intent . . . because of others or by chance you regard as ‘mischance.’” 

^8 On &udcotnua as both “error” and "fault" or blame (errore e colpa) cf. Decleva 
Caizzi, Tetralogiae 52-58. She emphasizes the connection between &uéotnpa and &oé- 
Bnua. Atuxia/&tuxfiaar is also extremely rare in fifth-century sources—nowhere found 
in the court speeches of Antiphon— but occurs fourteen times in the Tetralogies. Decleva 
Caizzi sees this as yet another instance of Antiphon's formative usage, “con valore 
pregnante" (63—69). 

Gagarin, “Prohibition of Homicide” 295—97, takes this passage as evidence that 
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The same kind of dilemma is utilized here as in Tetralogy 3: 
wrongful death is either just or unjust; the defendant is not even 
charged with an unjust act of malice; the justifiable killing is the victim's 
own doing; the defendant is therefore not guilty of the killing on either 
count. This passage should not be construed as a straightforward equa- 
tion of “justifiable” with unintentional killing; one stands for the other 
only as a term in the dilemma. What renders the killing “justifiable” is 
that the victim's unintended but no less culpable error has been justly 
punished by his own hand. That this is the thrust of the argument is 
proven by the reply in the second prosecution speech: "I, too, assert 
that the law rightly demands killers be punished: for it is just that the 
.unintentional killer met with unintended harm, and the one who has 
perished . . . would be wronged if he were not avenged" (2.3.7-9). The 
plaintiff accepts the notion that retribution for error is “justifiable,” but 
he insists that it is the defendant and not the victim who committed the 
error. 

Thus in both these tetralogies "the law prohibiting just as well as 
unjust killing" serves as the basis for a sophistic dilemma, and in both 
demonstrations phonos dikaios means essentially retributive killing, ex- 
tended to retribution for culpable error. This device, I suggest, was 
inspired by controversy regarding the Delphinium jurisdiction. Prop- 
erly interpreted, the Delphinium rule amounts to a restriction upon 
those cases where the defendant can plead legal justification. A plea of 
lawful homicide is admissible only where the killer can invoke a specific 
provision of statute (allowing self-help or absolving the athlete or com- 
batant); otherwise even “justifiable” killing is prohibited. In Lysias 1 
the killer of the adulterer must therefore prove that he did not plot the 
adulterer’s murder even justifiably. The author of the Tetralogies has 
adapted this rule (in the terms in which it was popularly understood) as 
a device for transferring blame in cases where culpable error may be 
assigned to the victim: the law prohibits just and unjust killing; all kill- 
ings are either just or unjust (as Demosthenes insists, 2375); if the 
defendant's act is neither just nor unjust killing, he is not the killer. In 
each case the killing is clearly not unjust (as no malicious intent is 


“just and unjust" homicide is equivalent to “unintentional and intentional" He discounts 
the connection of thought that I have suggested here. It is clear in 2.2.9, in any event, that 
the assertion that "the law [prohibiting just and unjust killing] acquits us” comes as a 
conclusion or further implication from the preceding argument: “for [the defendant] is 
acquitted . . . by the error of the victim himself." 
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alleged); the justifiable killing is the victim’s doing, since he has brought 
retribution upon himself for his culpable error. By this device for trans- 
ferring blame (what later theory would call metastasis) the author has, 
in effect, reversed the conventional bearing of the rule that even justifi- 
able killing is prohibited. 

Thus in the reports of Aristotle and Demosthenes we discover the 
premises for the otherwise puzzling argument in Tetralogy 2 that treats 
an unintentional killing as retribution for culpable error— which, 
though “justifiable,” is nonetheless prohibited.>° There is also a sugges- 
tive parallel in Aeschines 2.87--88, though it is difficult to construe what 
precisely Aeschines means by “justifiable” killing. He contrasts De- 
mosthenes' unscrupulous charges with the final oath in homicide pro- 
ceedings where the victor must forswear a "just" but wrongful verdict. 
Whatever we are to make of Aeschines' argument, this passage at least 
confirms that it was meaningful in the fourth century to speak of law 
and procedural rules—not unwritten law—as prohibiting both just and 
unjust killing.^! 

There is further evidence of popular controversy on the concept of 
*justifiable killing" in the treatment of homicide in Plato's Laws, 
closely contemporary with Demosthenes' Against Aristocrates. The 
laws regarding bloodshed are easily the most detailed and systematic 
set of statutes in the whole of Plato's code, and perhaps more than any 
other part of the Laws they seem to be a calculated response to current 
fallacies of popular reasoning regarding ancient legal principles and 
institutions. The various preambles and statutes that have to do with 
what Athenians called “justifiable homicide" (for trial before the Del- 
phinium court) constitute the outer frame of the homicide code, and in 
the general introduction we could ask for no clearer statement that this 
theoretical construct is intended to address popular misconceptions of 
“justifiable” retribution (cf. 859d—60c). 

Plato's “Athenian” attempts to reconcile the popular distinction 
between willful and unintended wrongs with the principle that none do 


59 Cf. Gorgias Helen 122—23, ei 6’ Eotiv àv8odavov vóonya xal WUXTS &yvónua, 
00x > Audprnua ueuxréov GAN óc &túxnua vouloteov. However, &uöptnua may have 
the sense of “wrongdoing,” regardless of intent; cf. Antigone 914, 926-27; Ajax 1094—96. 
In Ant. 6 (Choreutes), which involves the defendant's liability for an arguably culpable 
error, the defendant never addresses the problem in these terms. 

51See esp. Gagarin, “Prohibition of Homicide” 304—6, arguing that here “uninten- 
tional" equals “justifiable” homicide, as in Tetralogy 2 by his interpretation. 
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wrong willingly, that wrongdoing originates in a disorder of the soul 
(860d-e); he concludes that the two categories are indeed to be recog- 
nized but are based on a different, more meaningful distinction (861c- 
d). The lawgiver must recognize two separate criteria of judgment and 
their respective aims: the law is to redress both “injustice” (G6.xta) and 
“damage” or harm (ßAaßr)); confusion of the two concerns has led to 
popular misconceptions of justice and justifiable acts. The character of 
an act as “justifiable” cannot, as commonly supposed, be determined 
purely according to the agent's conscious intent. Justice and injustice 
are matters of moral order; damage is a wholly separate concern (862b). 
Plato makes quite clear that certain acts proceeding from a righteous 
disposition and "just" (in the proper sense) are nonetheless liable to 
claims by an injured party: “The lawgiver must look to both concerns, 
injustice and harm, and by the laws make good what has been damaged, 
restore what was lost and set right what was overturned; killing or 
wounding he must endeavor to heal, by reconciling the suffering (family 
of the victim) to those responsible, by compensation for their injuries" 
(862b—c). l 

Following these principles of moral legislation, Plato amends the 
traditional divisions of jurisdiction; he dispenses with the category of 
“justifiable homicide" altogether. He begins with what the Athenians 
would have regarded as lawful or "justifiable" homicide, to be tried at 
the Delphinium court, but which he calls “violent though uninten- 
tional" (Biara «oi axovota). They include (1) accidental death in ath- 
 letic competition and (2) accidental death in war or military training, 
including practice with the javelin and other weapons.>? These cases are 
remedied by ritual purification. A similar remedy applies (3) in cases 
where a patient dies under a doctor's care. These cases all have obvious 
parallels in the Terralogies. 

Self-help killing with impunity (ävort) is granted if an intentional 
killer returns from exile (871c). And in the final section of the homicide 
code, there are legal protections for self-help killing against (1) theft by 
night, (2) “mugging,” (3-4) sexual violation of blood kin or wife, and (5) 
in defense of kin against lethal threat. These cases, and those described 
as “violent but involuntary,” would all come under the jurisdiction of 


52 There is a problem with the text here (865a—b), all manuscripts reading “officers” 
(&oxóvtov) where editors assume “javelin” (&xovtiwv). Some reference to lethal weap- 
ons is in order, since the protection for lawful homicide is valid for training both with and 
without armor. 
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the Delphinium court at Athens if the killer pleaded legal justification. 
They are nowhere described as “justifiable” but rather as cases where 
the killer is "free of taint” (xa8aedc) or “the wrongdoer be slain with 
impunity” (vnnoıvel), or as "those cases where the law allows killing" 
(876c). In this regard Plato reflects the wording of Athenian law, but he 
is also following out the principles of moral legislation that he pro- 
claimed in his preamble in answer to popular notions on such problem- 
atic concepts as “justifiable homicide.” _ 

Demosthenes in the speech Against Aristocrates takes up similar 
issues. There are also suggestive parallels in the fragments of fourth— 
century thinkers that Aristotle reports as indicative of common topics. 
The ancient problem of Orestes’ guilt came to represent the fundamen- 
tal paradox of “justifiable” killing.*3 The traditional procedure, which 
had evolved from customary rules of self-help as a mechanism of pri- 
vate settlement, was now regarded with a deeper comprehension of 
bloodshed as a public wrong. Popular controversy on such issues is 
perhaps indicated in Plato’s Euthyphro; it is plainly a preoccupation of 
Lysias’ speeches in the early restoration era, when he attacks Eratos- 
thenes, his brother’s killer, as a threat to society, and when the killer of 
the adulterer Eratosthenes must disavow even “justifiable” retribu- 
tion.*4 


CONCLUSIONS 


The positive findings of this study may be briefly summarized; the 
further implications may be more difficult to determine. In his treat- 
ment of the major topics of dikai phonou, where the Tetralogies are most 
clearly parallel to the court speeches, the author has methodically un- 
dertaken to confound or reverse the rules and assumptions that gov- 


53 With Dem. 23.74, cf. Theodectes’ Orestes (F5): “‘It is just for the woman who 
slays her husband’ to die, and just for the son to avenge the father; but not for the son to 
take vengeance upon the mother" (Rhet. 2.24.3, 1401a); also in Alcmaeon (Rhet. 2.23.3), 
Theodectes posed the same problem, that retribution may be justified with regard to the 
offender, but those who presume to exact retribution may be nonetheless denied the right. 
Similarly Alcidamas in Messeniacus recast Empedocles’ pù xteivewv tò &uypuxov as a 
principle contradicting conventional justifications: Rhet. 1.13.2, 1373b. 

5* Ath. Pol. 39.5; cf. Andoc. 1.91, 94. The council was to grant no “warrant” or 
arrest (endeixis, apagöge) for wrongs under the Thirty. By the traditional procedure for 
endeixis against homicides (Dem. 23.51) plaintiffs had been protected from prosecution if 
the accused were killed in the arrest; cf. Hansen, Apagöge 16. 
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erned the court proceedings. This pattern may conceivably be uninten- 
tional or incidental to some larger theoretical aim; but it is reasonable to 
suppose that the author follows the format of dikai phonou and deals 
with notorious cases and problematic concepts peculiar to that jurisdic- 
tion precisely because these legal issues are in themselves of some 
interest to him. 

Whatever the author’s aims, we can conclude with some confi- 
dence that his method involves a systematic reversal of topics and tech- 
niques found in the court speeches. Thus in Tetralogy 2 we find a virtual 
parody of the standard apodeixis that ordinarily set forth the sworn 
statements and the "issue in dispute" that preliminary hearings had 
. defined. The extraordinary exercise in probabilities in Tetralogy 1 re- 
sponds to the standard topic that a murder without witnesses cannot be 
proved beyond conjecture. The treatment of the religious issue, the 
threat of defilement and avenging spirits, may also be read as a reversal 
of the traditional court argument. In the court speeches the threat of 
miasma and avenging furies is mentioned only in regard to the antidikoi; 
the peril of bloodguilt is invoked as proof of the speaker's credibility (he 
would not knowingly defy religious sanctions). In the Tetralogies the 
religious consequences are invoked as a matter for the judges to weigh 
directly, as a threat to themselves and to the community, in a legal 
setting where the capacity for either side to fabricate evidentiary proof 
is taken for granted. Finally, in the treatment of “law prohibiting just as 
well as unjust killing," the author of the Tetralogies has extended a 
concept proper to the Delphinium court into an area where it was never 
intended to apply. It is properly a rule restricting retributive killing; the 
author of the Tetralogies has adapted this rule as a device for transfer- 
ring blame to the victim: "the killing is either just or unjust; the defen- 
dant's action is clearly not unjust (i.e., malicious); the killing is the 
justifiable consequence of victim's culpable error, and it is therefore his 
own act and not the act of defendant." In demonstrating this device the 
author is responding not to the moral conflict of written and unwritten 
law but to a legalistic issue that seems inherent in the Delphinium juris- 
diction and the popular conception of phonos dikaios as retributive kill- 
ing. 

Such in brief are the positive findings of this study. It is beyond the 
scope of this investigation to argue the question of authorship or pe- 
riod-authenticity in detail; but the further implications of this finding— 
that the method of the Tetralogies is in large part a reversal of the court 
arguments— should at least convey a caveat against the prevailing and 
often unquestioning assumption that the Tetralogies are Antiphon's 
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work or a product of his era. The legal or juristic focus of these exer- 
cises, together with the sum total of connections and discrepancies with 
other sources, would suggest a certain ideological context such as we 
more clearly discern in the age of rhetoric and legal reasoning after 
Antiphon, sometime in the half-century from Lysias 1to Plato’s Laws. 

The author’s preoccupation with “issues in dispute” (Tetralogy 2) 
and his ingenuity in devising the hypothetical “who-done-it” (Tetral- 
ogy 1) suggest an era in which the traditional procedure was subject to 
some skepticism. The ancient procedure that Dracon devised and that 
Antiphon treated with such reverence (6.2 — 5.14) was designed to 
facilitate private settlement; it is singularly unsuited to investigating 
and deciding such preliminary questions as whether the defendant is or 
is not implicated. By the very nature of the procedure, the issue was 
largely a matter of assigning liability in cases where the involvement of 
the defendant was admitted but his intent or culpability was in doubt. In 
my view, we are likely to find an exercise such as Tetralogy 1, which 
assumes that the evidentiary proof is virtually meaningless and the case 
should be decided solely on circumstantial evidence, only when the 
cynical abuses of the traditional procedure were notorious. 

From the same perspective the treatment of miasma and avenging 
furies as a threat to the greater community seems out of place in the era 
of Antiphon’s court speeches. It is an important topic in all three Tetral- 
ogies but nowhere clearly articulated in the extant speeches for dikai 
phonou. It is reasonable to suppose that these religious concerns were 
present to the minds of judges and antidikoi throughout the long devel- 
opment of dikai phonou. The religious sanctions and consequences so 
powerfully conveyed in drama appear to parallel the legal proceedings. 
But they are not issues for judges in the courts to weigh. Neither in 
Dracon's Law nor in Antiphon's court speeches do we have any clear 
sense of a "criminal" aspect to dikai phonou, that homicide should 
be remedied as a public wrong or danger, such as we find, indeed, in 
Lysias' treatment of the killing of Polemarchus— and in the Tetralogies. 

The Tetralogies belong to an era in which rhetoric and the law that 
shaped it were undergoing fundamental change. They appeal to an audi- 
ence who regard the laws with a new ideological consciousness, such as 
may well have been inspired by the restoration of democracy, recodifi- 
cation, and nomothesia. In Tetralogy 2 the plaintiff seems to acknowl- 
edge the new distinction of nomoi and psephismata, and he addresses 
the people as lawmakers, “sovereign in the state." We find similar for- 
mulations in Andocides' On the Mysteries, where we also learn that 
traditional rules for prosecution and self-help against homicides were 


i 
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restricted by the very settlement that restored democracy. In the new 
age of legalism the traditional procedures for homicide disputes, dikai 
phonou before the ancient courts of the ephetai, were increasingly re- 
garded as antiquated and undemocratic. Demosthenes anticipates just 
such a reaction in his labored defense of the traditional courts in 
Against Aristocrates. Of all homicide cases known to us after Antiphon, 
barely half were still prosecuted by dikai phonou; and in those cases 
where the traditional procedure was followed, it appears to have be- 
come chiefly a tool of litigation. Dikai phonou were often superseded by 
the summary procedures for “warrant and arrest”; and those cases that 
were still prosecuted by dike phonou were often decided without trial 
either by private settlement or by suits for false witness. Since homi- 
cide charges traditionally rested upon the oaths of plaintiffs and wit- 
nesses, it was sometimes possible to entangle an opponent in awkward 
and lengthy proceedings on largely groundless accusations. A special 
procedure for trial of perjury charges arising in dikai phonou was evi- 
dently instituted to remedy such abuses.?5 The Tetralogies in fact-— 
alone among the extant homicide speeches—-allude to this procedure 
against perjury in dikai phonou; and their very method seems to reflect 
an utter lack of faith in the traditional rules of evidence and liability. 
They are in some sense a “polemic” against the peculiar logic of dikai 
phonou.56 They are, in all likelihood, the rough product of an era when 
the workings of law were subject to a new scrutiny and the tools of 
face-to-face debate were first fashioned into literary technique.?? 
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55 Carawan, “Ephetai,” esp. 3-6, 13~16. 

56Decleva Caizzi, however, interprets the argumentation as a conservative “po- 
lemic” against argument from probability (Tetralogiae 50, 69). 

57 Cf. Cole, Origins of Rhetoric 113-38, esp. 120—23, on “writing out loud" and the 
adaptation of literary effects commensurate with those of oral performance. Among such 
effects, I suggest, was a somewhat more realistic representation of court proceedings, 
such as we find in Lysias 12 and in the treatments of Socrates' defense. As we turn from 
Gorgias’ Palamedes to Alcidamas' Ulysses (Radermacher B VII.44; B XXIL.16), in the 
latter demonstration one is struck by the use of witnesses, the mention of a tenfold 
penalty, and the intriguing description of lost documentary evidence—the arrow with 
hidden, winged words. This aspect of the Tetralogies will require further treatment else- 
where. 

For their constructive comments on the present study I am greatly indebted to 
Thomas Cole and Michael Gagarin, as well as the editor and readers for AJP. 
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HORACE’S SABINE TOPOGRAPHY 
IN LYRIC AND HEXAMETER VERSE 


The property in the Sabine hills, commonly considered as Hor- 
ace’s gift from Maecenas, figures conspicuously in all the productions 
of the poet's middle career: Satires book 2, Odes 1—3, and Epistles book 
1. No other Republican or Augustan poet so closely associates himself 
with a definition of place. Although Vergil mentions landmarks around 
Mantua, and Ovid on one occasion positions himself amidst the well- 
watered fields of Sulmo (Am. 2.16.1—10), only Catullus, in indicating the 
proximity of his paternal villa to the waters of Lake Garda (1.31.13—14), 
furnishes any semblance of topographical image for a location specifi- 
cally called his own. Furthermore, the position occupied by Horace's 
farm differs greatly from that of other poets' far-off homelands; it fur- 
nishes an alternative residence to vary the normal routines of its own- 
er's everyday life. By reason of this leisure-time status Horace's farm 
has long appealed to readers as a literary locus offering privileged in- 
sights into intimate personal experience. The approach to genius in 
shirtsleeves always seems open.! 

This sense of familiar acquaintanceship extending across the cen- 
turies has understandably roused the curiosity of many readers con- 
cerning the actual location of the farm.? Unlike the largely unconvinc- 
ing efforts to discover Vergil's Mantuan property on the basis of details 
in Eclogue 1 that may be fictive,? topographical and archaeological re- 


! Ackerman, Villa 35—37, indicates the influential status of such readings. 

2See Lugli, “Villa Sabina.” Interest in the topic developed in coincidence with the 
sixteenth-century development of villegiatura in Tivoli. The general identification of the 
territory has been established over a period of three centuries through place names. The 
seventeenth-century Dutch scholar Holstenius identified Horace's Digentia (Epistle 
1.18.104) as the river Licenza and the village of Vicovaro as his Varia (Epistle 1.14) and 
placed the Fanum putre Vacunae of Epistle 1.10 at Rocca Giovane, where an inscription 
commemorated Vespasian's restoration of an ancient shrine. The confirming argument 
was supplied by a lawyer, Sig. Petrocelli of Vicovarus, who in 1757 discovered an inscrip- 
tion in the convent of San Cosimato identifying Mandela (Epistle 1.18.105) as the ancient 
name for modern Bardella (subsequently altered to Massa Mandela to mark its ancient 
associations). 

3 For a precise discussion of correspondences see Wellesley, “Virgil’s Home,” but 
prevailing literary opinion that the topography comprises an ideal fiction is represented by 
Póschl, Hirtendichtung 44-45. 
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searches into the location of Horace’s property have identified a site in 
the area ofthe River Licenza with characteristics corresponding plausi- 
bly to Horace’s descriptions of a valley ringed by low hills, even a 
fountain on the slope above the house. In a typically sultry Roman 
August, the sheltered valley does indeed offer relief from the heat of the 
Dog Star. Giuseppe Lugli's report in Monumenti Antiqui (1926) of exca- 
vations on this site describes walls and pavements belonging to an am- 
ply proportioned villa renovated and expanded at three widely spaced 
periods. Reticulate masonry at the core block and remains of black- 
and-white geometric mosaics indicate occupancy during the Augustan 
period, at which date the villa would seem to have comprised twelve 
ground-fioor rooms, a heated bath complex, and a terrace opening onto 
a garden with a piscina at its center and a surrounding porticus. 

To Lugli, as an archaeologist, the presence of Augustan masonry 
was persuasive evidence that the actual place had been found. For a 
literary scholar of his own generation, however, this masonry and the 
kind of establishment it betokened gave rise to further questions. In 
1913 the Harvard philologist E. K. Rand visited the site in Lugli's com- 
pany Expecting the visit to increase his closeness to Horace, Rand 
justified his topographical curiosity in the face of anyone who might 
maintain the self-sufficiency of the text: "Readers of Horace's Odes 
sometimes do not care to know [just where the Sabine Farm was situ- 
ated]; the imagination of the poet supplies material for a fairyland of 
their own constructing. . . . But to the traveller in Italy . . . no topo- 
graphical minutiae seem irrelevant. The past is enlivened in an inde- 
scribable way, for the discovery of actual sites not only gratifies scien- 
tific curiosity, but supplies new food for the imagination.”> While Rand 
thus defended the contribution of archaeological discovery to literary 
appreciation, his confrontation with architectural actualities disturbed 
his literary preconceptions in one particular. The unanticipated spa- 
ciousness of the villa and its properties seemed out of keeping with 
Horace’s own protestations of a modest life style. “Such extrava- 


4Lugli, “Villa Sabina” 530-59, He and his colleague Angelo Pasqui excavated the 
site in 1911 and 1920; they explained the Augustan features as improvements Horace made 
upon coming into ownership. Although the rooms are symmetrically disposed around 
their axis, the plan differs from the usual town—house arrangement of atrium and tablinum 
described by Vitruvius (De Arch. 7) and commonly found in Republican and Augustan 
houses at Pompeii, but it is not unlike Vitruvius’ farmhouse pattern, where the principal 
entrance faced the countryside so that produce could easily be brought into the peristyle. 

5Rand, A Walk 7. 
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gance,” he mused, “does not befit the aurea mediocritas of our poet.”® 
A shade of uncertainty clouded his confidence in Horace’s candor as he 
considered that the poet might have misrepresented the material pros- 
perity of the farm. 

To what extent does this question concern the present-day liter- 
ary scholar accustomed to separate literary interpretation from an au- 
thor's biography? “Not at all,” is the expected answer. At this point one 
should briefly note the particular difficulty that scholars have experi- 
enced in disentangling the monumental reality of the farm from bio- 
graphical considerations. Because the farm is generally regarded as 
Horace's gift from Maecenas, his allusions to it have been, and con- 
tinue to be, frequently scrutinized as successive watermarks in the his- 
tory of his patron-client relationship." Leaving aside, however, this 
category of analysis, which has little to do with visual representation, 
we find a case for literary autonomy in Richard Thomas's treatment of — 
the farm as a landscape in Horace's Epistles. Thomas takes his point of 
departure from the observation that emphasis on biographical informa- 
tion in the Epistles has precluded deserved appreciation of their poetic 
attractions. Focusing on the details of the landscape in Epistle 1.16, he 
proposes that its poetic value derives from a coloring of utopian ideal- 
ism. As he argues, Horace displaces reality by couching his descrip- 
tions within the formulas of an ethnographical tradition that signals 
their utopian quality. The resultant landscape, incorporating traces of 
the Golden Age into an ideal harmony between man and nature, is a 
product of poetic art. 

Since a view of this kind is theoretically better suited to the aes- 
thetic nature of poetry than any concern with Horace's farm as a reality, 
one might be wise to let the issue rest here. All the same it is one thing 
to consider poetry as a source of biographical information, and another 


6Rand, A Walk 40. He recalled how Horace in Ode 2.15 pronounced his disap- 
proval of the “ten-foot porticoes” affected by contemporary villa architecture. Finally, he 
rationalized that the poet had probably assented reluctantly to improvements suggested 
by Maecenas. Material comforts seemed less compromising to Hallam, Horace at Tibur 
15. He declared that the poet “had the moderation of the cultivated gentleman and prac- 
tised the ‘golden mean"" 

7Bradshaw, “Horace,” takes up the references chronologically, concluding that 
Maecenas did not give Horace the farm but only the means to purchase it. Degrees of 
independence are observed in a biographical way by Shackleton Bailey, Profile 37, 57, and 
in a more literary way (in Odes) by Santirocco, "Maecenas Odes" and Unity 153—68. 

5Thomas, Lands and Peoples 8-34. 
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to interpret it within a historically and culturally informed context. In 
invoking ancient ethnographic writing as a model for Horace’s descrip- 
tion, Thomas pays tribute to cultural context, but the ultimate purpose 
of his observations is to illuminate Horace’s poetic self-reflexivity. His 
conclusion that Horace wishes to display the farm as an ideal poetic 
environment differs from biographical criticism primarily in substitut- 
ing an aesthetic frame of reference for a literal. Interpretation of this 
kind tends to pass over certain cultural considerations with a bearing on 
Horace’s descriptive procedure. 

The representation of spatial reality is a cultural issue that ought 
to concern us because it was of paramount importance to Horace’s 
Roman contemporaries. As Claude Nicolet shows in discussing the 
implications of geographical awareness during the late Republic and 
Augustan Age, the Roman sense of national identity had by this time 
come to incorporate a consciousness of territorial possessions and the 
means both to control and to describe them.? This is, of course, the 
historical context to which one should refer Roman interest in eth- 
nography with ramifications fully as practical as theoretical. Evidence 
for this large-scale geographical awareness is readily apparent in Hor- 
ace’s poems,!? but the small-scale corollary to the poet’s universal 
vision is the way in which he envisions the nature and position of his 
immediate world. This question involves not only the selection and 
ordering of descriptive details to convert topographical into literary 
space, but also the manner in which he, as speaker and possessor, 
administers this space and negotiates its boundaries. 

The definition of boundaries involves context or the larger spaces 
within which Horace positions his descriptions. For the purpose of the 
literary and topographical interface I am discussing, contexts are of two 
kinds: poetic and cultural. The context to which our impressions of the 
Sabine Farm as literary space belong is not merely the immediate poem 
in Which we read each description but also the genre of that poem as a 
component of the collection to which it belongs. The influence poetic 
genre exercises over the specifics of description is a factor to which 
scholars considering Horace's images of his property have given little 
attention. This is understandably true of Lugli, the topographer, for 
whose purposes in discussing the authenticity of the site evidence from 
Satire, Odes, and Epistles was equally pertinent, but it is also true of the 


Nicolet, Space 1-14. 
I0] uisi, “Significato politico." 
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modern critic, Thomas, who discovers similarly utopian characteristics 
in the landscapes of Epistle 1.16 and Ode 1.17.!! By contrast, a reading 
that emphasizes the differences in conceptualization owed to genre will 
give us more clearly individualized views of the farm and its produc- 
tivity as a source generating poetic texts. As a code of literary expecta- 
tions that enables readers to understand a text within its appropriate 
discursive tradition, genre influences the postures a speaker adopts in 
presenting himself to his audience, the construction or identity of that 
audience, and also the selective focus he employs in creating a world. 
Which is to say that genre as a vehicle for territorial representation 
affects the two issues of administering property and defining boundaries 
I have mentioned. By viewing the farm from this vantage point we no 
longer need follow the dictates of a critical ideology that insists upon 
our choosing between a monolithic reality and an artistic fiction but can 
instead observe how a single reality interacting with diverse contexts 
yields diverse identities, each one a function of the specific text that it 
generates. These identities, as I shall show, are closer together in the 
hexameter discourse of Satires book 2 and Epistles book 1, despite the 
ten-year interval separating these collections, than in the intervening 
three books of Odes. 

Insofar as the spatial image of Horace's farm located within a 
context of literary genre also comprises a descriptive topography posi- 
tioned within a geographical context, the poetic space is simultaneously 
a cultural space. Administration and border definition constitute impor- 
tant facets of the cultural identity of Horace's property, because they 
affect its contingency upon its Roman social and political environment. 
Contemporary Roman culture is an area in which questions of misrep- 
resentation, such as Rand asked, do figure significantly and should be 
addressed with reference to those customs or assumptions that Horace 
shared with his audience. 

In this capacity it is important to know that Horace's Sabine prop- 
erty is a villa. Horace places it implicitly within that category by stress- 
ing both its extraurban location and its agricultural character. Therefore 
our understanding of the administration of the property and its contin- 


ıı! Thomas, Lands and Peoples 8-27, takes a progressive view of the image as a 
development marking Horace's career. He believes that the “poetically congenial envi- 
ronment" Horace creates in Ode 1.17 and Epistle 1.16 partakes of the same vision of an 
ideal harmony between man and nature that he had earlier ascribed to the mythical 
Islands of the Blest in Epode 16. 
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gency upon the world should take account of conditions of villa owner- 
ship during the late Republic. Since recent historical and archaeological 
investigations into the economic and ideological functions of villas have 
cast considerable new light on these conditions, it is worth pausing to 
review some points with a bearing on Horace’s presentation of himself 
as proprietor. 

Recent scholarship highlights the importance of the villa as an 
institution central to the personal and political interactions of senatorial 
society.!? For this reason we should not think of these properties as a 
refuge from the complexities of urban life. From the rigors of Rome's 
summer climate villas did indeed provide refuge, but in this capacity 
villas functioned in the lives of Roman aristocrats as an extension rather 
than a denial of social and political activity. Visits and conversations 
that Cicero mentions in his letters show how aristocrats carried political 
concerns to their villas. Not without satisfaction he remarks to Atticus 
in May 51 B.c. that the large crowd gathered in the vicinity of his Cu- 
manum is turning it into a pusilla Roma. The Puteolan property he 
acquired a few years later was strategically even closer to the heart of 
commercial and political dealings in Campania.!^ In regarding villas 
from this socially oriented point of view, we must forget the post-Ro- 
mantic notion that Romans sentimentalized nature in such a way as to 
oppose the worlds of city and country. Rather these spheres should be 
seen as intercommunicating with complementary functions. As we 


I2?Revision of opinion is explicitly treated in the books D'Arms published at a 
twelve-year interval. While his Romans on the Bay of Naples tends to treat the issues of 
luxury and the employment of otium along the lines of our literary pattern, with emphasis 
on the recreational function of the Campanian villa, Commerce and Social Standing 
emphasizes a symbiosis between villa habitation of all kinds and the economic climate of 
the region. Also this more recent work (72-96) questions a fundamental tenet in the 
dialogue of luxury and frugality, the so-called nonproductivity of the luxury villa. 

13 Ad Att. 5.2. Hortensius was among the visitors; Cicero was never insensitive to 
the accolade of his attention, which he mentions here in criticism of C. Sempronius 
Rufus' failure to pay a call. The financial discomfort motivating Rufus' negligence, as 
explained by D'Arms (Commerce 48--50) is a good illustration of the practical functioning 
of the villa in senatorial life. Among the other visits Cicero mentions are those from 
Pompey at Cumae (Ad Att. 4.9, 10, 11; 7.4) and from Caesar (13.52), the latter more like a 
"billeting" than a visit. 

14Crowds there are mentioned in Ad Att. 14.9, its advantageous natural situation in 
1.13. A narrative of other social negotiations in Cicero's villas is provided by D'Arms, 
Romans 48-55. 
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shall see, it is this complementary role of the Sabine Farm that Horace 
develops in his writing. 

The fact that Horace mentions agricultural activity at his villa 
does not set it apart from the aristocratic estates of Republican or Au- 
gustan Rome. This is a point on which revisionary scholarship is very 
important to our understanding. The celebrated otium associated with 
villas was by no means incompatible with economic self-sufficiency.!5 
Even such a notoriously luxurious villa as that of L. Licinius Lucullus 
at Tusculum had a substantial agricultural component. As for the moral 
character of otium, when we divorce the general practice from cen- 
sorious invidia directed towards individual proprietors,!6 we should see 
that it is less appropriately conceived as shameless self-indulgence than 
as a fostering of intellectual activity. If the Hellenistic world gave mod- 
els for luxury, this very conceptualization of a life style implied cultural 
sophistication. Dramatizing such intellectual activity in his dialogues, 
Cicero pictures the way in which owners like Hortensius and Lucullus, 
not to mention himself, wanted their villa life to be seen. Implicit here is 
the Roman principle that houses furnish an enhancement of personal 
and political status identity.!7 Cicero explicitly codifies this principle in 
De Officiis 1.138—40, where he prescribes the decorum by which a house 
should suit the dignity of its owner. By this code, the plan and habilita- 
tion of the villa could reflect the owner's intellectual self-definition in 
the same manner that his Roman atrium house stood behind his political 
profile, with the important difference that villas, enjoying the more 
expansive opportunities of their extraurban location, arrogated a mea- 
sure of spatial and architectural freedom not practically available in the 


i5Shatzman, “Senatorial Wealth," discusses the conduct and profitability of agri- 
culture on senatorial properties. D'Arms (Commerce 78-86) suggests that the agricultural 
productivity of large-scale villas played a role in aristocratic finances from the first, but 
additionally that the pleasurable villa maritima was wholly capable of producing income. 
If this did not come from fishing or from productions on its own property, it was often 
associated with, and perhaps supported by, neighboring properties or land. 

16 As an example of such prejudicial talk one may consider Cicero's comments 
about Lucullus and Hortensius in letters (Ad Att. 1.18.6, 19.6, 20.3, 20.6; 2.1.7, 9.1). The 
particular acerbity comes from the fact that these retired statesmen are doing nothing for 
him. 

"On patronage affiliations and obligations on the part of extraurban property 
owners see Rawson, “Ciceronian Aristocracy" ; on the use of villas for enlarging clientage 
see D'Arms, Romans 48—53. On economic symbiosis between luxury villas and towns in 
Campania see D'Arms, Commerce 78—86. 
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town house.!8 When the villa furnishes a literary setting, this freedom 
of the extraurban environment fosters a corresponding intellectual ex- 
pansiveness potentially relevant to the urban life. 

Such cultural considerations, equally pertinent to Horace's lyric 
and hexameter presentations of the farm, provide a frame of reference 
within which specific differences have meaning. I introduce these differ- 
ences by contrasting two descriptions, one in Ode 1.17, the other in 
Epistle 1.16. Substantially the two agree in their larger outlines. Each 
pictures a valley with such a degree of exactitude that the two are 
frequently invoked side by side to confirm identification of the site. We 
are fortunate in having a real Sabine property against which to evaluate 
the poet's technique, since the agreement of topography and descrip- 
tion indicates that Horace wanted his reader to visualize the actual 
appearance of his place. In the Odes, however, he brings us to see this 
conformation through pictorial inference. The valley enjoys the divine 
patronage of Pan, exchanging Mount Lyceaus for Lucretilis and his 
native Greek guise for that of Italian Faunus. To this favor the poet 
attributes the protection of the flock from fiery summer heat and rainy 
winds:!? 


Velox amoenum saepe Lucretilem 
mutat Lycaeo Faunus et igneam 
defendit aestatem capellis 
usque meis pluviosque ventos. (O. 1.17.1--4) 


The poet shows us his flock wandering securely, untroubled by 
green snakes and Martian wolves whenever flute music fills the valley 
and the rocks of "reclining Ustica" resound. Immediately we see that 
Horace's lyric does not set itself apart by employing a poetically sani- 
tized vocabulary. The poet depicts his animals with naturalistic lan- 
guage as wandering nannies, wives of the smelly he-goat, yet this 
earthy touch adds piquancy to the purely imaginative credence solicited 
by the poet’s myth of divine guardianship through music. The unified 
coherence of this topography derives largely from the suffusion of its 
atmosphere by music: 


18On the exercise of individuality in rebuilding and decorating villas to impose a 
"stamp of ownership” see Rawson, “Ciceronian Aristocracy,” and LaFon, “Villae répu- 
blicaines.” 

19 All quotations from Horace follow the text of Shackleton Bailey, Horatius. 
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Hic in reducta valle Caniculae 
vitabis aestus et fide Teia 
dices laborantis in uno 
Penelopen vitreamque Circen. (1.17.17-20) 


In this situation we are given to see an interdependence of patronage. 
As Faunus protects the valley, so the owner of the farm himself offers 
sheltering patronage to Tyndaris, his invited guest and addressee. It is 
important to form a visual sense of the valley with its groves concealing 
arbutus and thyme, surrounded by the resonant rocks of Ustica cubans, 
since this combination of foreground and background details brings out 
the self-containment of the place. Even the place names, Lucretilis and 
Ustica, while no doubt informative to Horace’s contemporaries, func- 
tion as landscape features rather than geographical pointers.2° The 
space in which Horace's valley exists is far less a geographically than an 
artistically conceived space, populated by figures drawn from the realm 
of literary allusion. Even the violence from which Tyndaris is promised 
protection belongs to a remote and indefinite sphere.?! 

This is Horace's introductory presentation of the farm in the Odes 
and very closely tied with the programmatic development of his poetic 
persona, yet his claims as an artist are understated. In his role as patron 
he honors the gods by pietas and cherishes the Muse. At the same time, 
the symposiast references and name of Tyndaris herself alert us to the 
active transformation of Greek lyric into Roman terms. Several readers 
have seen a bid for seduction as the primary motive for Horace's invita- 
tion,?? but the erotic message is very artfully delivered through a subtle 


20On difficulties in identifying Ustica and Lucretilis see Nisbet and Hubbard, 
Commentary 217-18, 221. No evidence exists to correlate these names with those cur- 
rently attached to prominent features of the landscape, I can scarcely agree with N. and 
H. in terming these sonorous names “prosaic” on the grounds that their origins are 
Sabine. 

21Nisbet and Hubbard, Commentary 226, cite precedents for Cyrus as a name in 
Hellenistic erotic verse. 

22Thus Quinn, Horace 159: “The missing component in a complex ironical pattern 
now falls into place: Tyndaris has a husband (or regular lover) who corresponds to the 
olens maritus of line 7 and to Penelope in line 20. . . . Tyndaris’ visit to the farm will 
make her devía like the capellae of line 6." This ingenious exposition differs from the 
idealized, art-centered interpretation of Fraenkel, Horace 205-7, which was further elab- 
orated by Commager, Odes 348—52. Neither confronts Tyndaris as a genuine presence, 
but Nisbet and Hubbard (Commentary 216) emphasize literary allusiveness in the poem 
by assigning her a double identity: initially perceived as a “dream figure, belonging to the 
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integration of the speaker’s literary and sexual propensities. Vitruvius 
mentions that Greek hosts issued dinner invitations by sending items of 
country produce to their guests, or else pictures of such items, called 
xenia (De Arch. 6.7.2). Horace’s invitation includes a verbal xenion 
couched in suggestive double entendre: 


hic tibi copia 
manabit ad plenum benigno 
ruris honorum opulenta cornu. (1.17.14-16) 


But whether this overflowing wealth is sexual or brought in from the 
garden, in this environment it seems like a magically spontaneous prod- 
uct bestowed by the tutelary gods and cherished Muse. As Ralph John- 
son puts it, “artistic discipline" is matched by “moral discipline, ”? yet 
both the restraint and the bounty are the apparent characteristics of a 
fortunate place. 

Let us look at the same valley in Epistle 1.16. The speaker's first 
words are a move to forestall certain practical questions that Quinctius, 
the addressee, might conceivably ask:?* 


Ne perconteris fundus meus, optime Quinti, 
arvo pascat erum an bacis opulentet olivae, 
pomisne an pratis an amicta vitibus ulmo . . . (Ep. 1.16.1—3) 


What crops does the farm really produce? Having raised this question, 
Horace does not answer directly but only in a circumlocutory manner. 
First of all, he wants to tell Quinctius something about the shape and 
location of the place (scribetur tibi forma loquaciter et situs agri, 1.16.4). 
This language verges on technical geography, and is followed by one of 
Horace's most graphic visual sketches: | 


Continui montes, ni dissocientur opaca 
valle, sed ut veniens dextrum latus aspiciat sol, 
laevum decedens curru fugiente vaporet. (1.16.5—7) 


world of Alexandrian pastoral," she becomes an urban hetaira in the two closing stanzas. 
Additional erotic readings appear in Pucci, “Horace’s Banquet"; and Connor, Force of 
Humour 28—30. 

23 Johnson, Idea 140— 41. 

24 Shackleton Bailey, Horatius, changes the spelling of Quinctius in Line 1 to the 
Quintius of the title. 
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Close attention to this passage forces the reader to construct a mental 
image, and thus to place the farm within an environmental structure by 
relating it both to its immediate surroundings and to a larger cosmologi- 
cal order represented by the daily course of the sun. A visitor, Horace 
goes on to say, will praise the moderate climate (temperies). The bram- 
bles bear cornel berries and wild plums. Oaks and ilex supply acorns for 
the flock, while the master enjoys their shade. Here is one difference 
from the Odes, where the goats cropped arbutus and thyme, the her- 
bage of Vergilian pastoral. Given that goats will eat anything, we may 
attribute the difference to literary genre. This diet is the food of anthro- 
pological “hard primitivism."?5 We might expect to see the master's life 
from a similarly sociological point of view.?$ 

The practical cast of Horace's hexameter topography in this pas- 
sage is also enforced by his calling the property a fundus. The hy- 
pothetical questions he attributes to Quinctius locate his description 
within the discourse of agricultural self-sufficiency. All the products he 
has listed — crops, olives, orchards, pasturage, and vines—imply a ma- 
jor agricultural establishment, suggesting that the question being an- 
swered is really, “How large and how productive is the farm?"?7 If we 
were to answer this question on the basis of Horace's offerings in Ode 
1.17 to Tyndaris, of copia . . . ruris honorum opulenta, we would have to 
say "very productive," but in the immediate situation Horace plays 
down productivity Alert scholars have noticed the absence of any 
straightforward information on agricultural economy; yet the humor- 
ously evasive allusion to primitivism is sufficient answer in itself. By 
this token Horace seems to say that his farm supplies fundamentals, 
with a metaphorical implication that a soundly balanced modus vivendi 
is the basis of its economic program. 

Comparable intermingling of the practical and the allusive appears 
in Horace's description of the fons rising on his property: ut nec / frigi- 
dior Thracam nec purior ambiat Hebrus (1.16.12—13). Although this refer- 


25Thomas, Lands and Peoples 13, citing L. Voit, calls this the food of the Golden 
Age, but one might notice that the animals, not their master, are eating the acorns. 

26 According to Vergil (G. 2.34) corna are lapidosa, so, presumably, not very appe- 
tizing. 

27 Kilpatrick, Friendship 97—98, cites Cato's hierarchy of profitable crops. 

28McGann, Studies 73, suggests that Quinctius’ questions estimate the farm simply 
as a source of wealth. 
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ence is instinct with literary implications,?? Horace leaves the reader to 
interpolate these independently while he goes on to claim a practical 
value for his fons; its curative waters benefit both the weak head and the 
uneasy stomach. Orphic inspiration, as hinted by the encomiastic com- 
parison with the Hebrus, scales down into practical magic upon an 
everyday plane. At the same time this designation of head and stomach 
as figurative references to the higher and lower man might well be seen 
as the preface to philosophical discourse, the chief product cultivated 
within Horace's particular economy. 

The method of indirect description Horace employs in Epistle 1.16 
provides for attribution of values by inviting the reader to construct his 
own hierarchy of tangible and intangible assets. I will return later to the 
specific importance of this ethical ranking for the entire poem, but for 
the moment let me elaborate its more general implications by a retro- 
spective contrast with Ode 1.17. Proceeding in both cases from a recog- 
nizable reality, the healthful, shaded valley that contains his property, 
Horace has not only. diversified the landscapes by elaborating their 
spatial relationships, but also made them house diversified visions of 
life. Ideas associated with enclosure— protection, resonance, patron- 
age—develop an aesthetic of life in the ode, while the geographically 
positioned property in the epistle sustains an economy. The boundaries 
of the farm are drawn very closely in the ode, where the poet directs our 
gaze inward, but his own gaze in the epistle faces away from the farm. 
Hae latebrae . . . tibi me praestant Septembribus horis, he says to 
Quinctius in preface to the lesson he is about to extend. 

The social outface is appropriate to the Epistles with their se- 
quence of addressees, but it also suits the self-consciously conversa- 
tional discourse that Horace develops in the Satires. The first literary 
mention of the Sabine property, in Satire 2.6, might be called the cor- 
nerstone on which subsequent images build. The opening lines of this 
poem give another picture so apparently explicit that it is frequently 
cited as topographical information about the farm: 


Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus 
hortus ubi et tecti vicinus iugis aquae fons 


?9Thomas, Lands and Peoples 15-19, notes two categories of literary association, 
observing on the one hand the importance of water in ethnographical studies, and on the 
other the inspirational stream of Callimachus. But he might have added the Orphic reso- 
nances of Hebrus. 
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et paulum silvae super his foret, auctius atque 
di melius fecere . . . (Sat. 2.6.1—4) 


Here also Horace is actually elliptical and indirect. The rural vignette 
shaped by these words does not convey straightforward information, 
but rather highlights an ambiguous difference between expectation and 
realization. Somewhere in the discrepant territory between the poet's 
modest prayer and his “more ample" possessions lies a latitude of defi- 
nition which permits the introduction of such amenities as hot baths and 
garden colonnades into the actual Sabine property. 

But the initial vignette, at the same time that it conveys the 
speaker's modest aspirations, also defines his wishes in a more techni- 
cally explicit sense. If we consult Roman agronomic writing going back 
to Cato to discover the basic description of a working farm, we will find 
similar requirements specified: the best farms comprise a modest piece 
of land at the foot of a mountain with abundant water (De Agri. 1.3.7). 
Although Horace is not claiming that his initial formula constitutes the 
sum total of his possessions, he does, by this description, cast the 
discussion into a frame of rural economics. Furthermore he claims to be 
a sound, if cautious investor: 


Nil amplius oro 
Maia nate, nisi ut propria haec mihi munera faxis. 
si neque maiorem feci ratione mala rem 
nec sum facturus vitio culpave minorem. (2.6.4—7) 


Scholars have speculated why Horace invokes Mercury in this con- 
text,?? yet the choice seems quite logical in his capacity as a patron of 
commerce. In spite of the vota he has invoked, the speaker does not 
propose to base his fortunes upon miracles; he does not wish for addi- 
tions to his property; he does not dream of stumbling upon hidden 
treasure (10—14), but merely nurtures hopes of reasonable prosperity. 
Appropriately he asks Mercury, as protector both of commerce and of 
speech, to fatten the flocks, but not their master's ingenium. 

Like the Quinctius epistle, this description concerns valuations, 


??Fraenkel, Horace 140, considers primarily the religious implications of the invo- 
cation, asking "Was Horace sincere?" Bond, "Dialectic" 70, 74—75, is still concerned 
with this dimension when he argues that Horace (although jocularly) means Mercury to 
be identified with Maecenas. 
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but its emphasis falls less on enjoyable assets than adjustment to cir- 
cumstances. The master of the farm declares its adequacy to his needs. 
His assessment, nonetheless, plays its part in the framework of a di- 
verse life where values are illumined by contrast. Even as the poet goes 
on to dramatize the perils of his days as a sought-after personage in the 
city, he betrays a mild satisfaction in his prestige. Without troublesome 
prestige his craving to creep away into rural solitude would have no 
justification. Few readers have failed to appreciate this point of ambiva- 
lence, but readers have less frequently observed how well-structured a 
literary program informs this professedly simple country world. 

For one thing the Sabine farm is not solitary but enlivened by 
‘social intercommunication based upon identifiable literary models. 
Over the centuries readers have been captivated by the democratic 
perspective and the homely verisimilitude with which Horace casts 
himself as a member of a circle of rustic neighbors passing conversa- 
tional evenings by the fire (2.6.65—75). Somehow this response has led 
to the surprising neglect of the kind of source recognition to which 
classicists are usually so alert. An initial clue is in the formula of drink- 
ing. Released from insanes leges, guests at their pleasure will drink from 
inaequales calices, either strong or weak as desired.?! These are clear 
references to symposiastic conventions, even suggesting the opening 
passages of Plato's Symposium, where the assembling participants, still 
suffering the effects of the previous night's indulgence, agree to mix 
their wine at their individual discretion (pinontas pros hédonén, 176e). 
Within such a context it is quite suitable that the conversation should 
center about topics of ethical import:?? 


sed quod magis ad nos 
pertinet et nescire malum est agitamus: utrumne 
divitiis homines an sint virtute beati; 
quidve ad amicitias, usus rectumne, trahat nos; 
et quae sit natura boni summumuque quid eius. (2.6.73—76) 


31 Kiessling and Heinze, Satiren 310—11, observe the “Greek reference" without 
further comment. Horace's culturally self-conscious adaptation of sympotic conven- 
tions, primarily in lyric, is discussed by Murray, "Symposium." He makes an important 
distinction between the non-Roman symposium, appropriate to creating a sense of audi- 
ence and performance in lyric, and the convivium, which is Roman. 

32 Fraenkel, Horace 143, compares De Finibus, but his intention is to deemphasize 
rather than to highlight the element of rural verisimilitude. 
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Beyond this allusive framework, however, Horace does not imply that 
his country symposia resemble Platonic dialogues in structure, but 
rather defines their procedures through a complex set of allusions to 
Greco-Roman literature and customs.?? The primary reference, as 
Kiessling suggests, must surely be to Cicero's picture of Cato in his 
own Sabine preserve: quae quidem etiam in Sabinis persequi soleo con- 
viviumque vicinorum cotidie compleo, quod ad multam noctem quam 
maxime possumus vario sermone producimus (De Sen. 14.46).?* 

But the original context for this vignette is scarcely rustic, since 
Cato is speaking with a degree of cultural sophistication of the convi- 
vium as a Greek social institution reshaped by Roman practices. He 
reflects on the fact that the Roman name convivium stresses the sociable 
intercourse of such gatherings in place of the Greek etymological asso- 
ciation with comestibles (13.45, compotationes, concenatio). Nonethe- 
less he praises the Greek custom of appointing a magister bibendi and 
alludes to Xenophon's Symposium. Whether these ideas about conver- 
sational gatherings belonged actually to Cato or only to Cicero's Helle- 
nized recreation of Cato, certainly Cicero is the figure whom Horace's 
Sabine cena most readily calls to mind. Considered within this literary 
context, this scenario is an almost parodic reflection of images Cicero 
employs both in his letters and in his dialogues. The list of bread-and- 
butter topics—virtue and wealth, friendship and the summum bonum— 
suggests the need that Cicero underlines in the De Finibus for a Roman 
philosophical discourse dealing with fundamental issues (quid sequatur 
natura ut summum ex rebus expetendis, quid fugiat ut extremum malo- 
rum, 1.4.12). 

Into this context is woven the tale of the country and city mice. 
Horace attributes the story to his talkative rural neighbor, Cervius. 
Although the garrulous rustic is a familiar literary figure, a real-life 
counterpart might be seen in one Attius, Cicero's next-door neighbor in 
Formia (Ad Att. 2.14), whose persistent visits make him a virtual contu- 
bernalis. Since Cicero has taken up residence, this fellow is so happy to 
philosophize all day long that he sees no need for going to Rome. Thus 
he is turning the country house into a basilica. Likewise in Horace's 
poem, the picture of rural society is a transplanted, scaled-down ver- 
sion of Roman urban life. In making a fable the primary instrument of 
philosophical communication Horace may again take Plato's Sympo- 


33 On the Italic tradition of the Greek symposium see Rathje, “Homeric Banquet.” 
?* Kiessling and Heinze, Satiren 310. 
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sium for his model, but whatever the case, the comparison can be useful 
in prompting us to interpret this fable, similarly to Plato’s, as a dra- 
matized speech act whose import is closely bound up with contextual 
circumstance.?5 Whenever some short-sighted person (quis . . . igna- 
rus) happens to praise Arellius’ troubled wealth, Cervius produces his 
folk wisdom (fabella ex re). By calling the decorum of the story coun- 
trified (anilis fabella), Horace directs us to understand its substance as 
an aspect of its socioeconomic context. The moral is explicitly eco- 
nomic: "haud mihi vita / est opus hac,” proclaims rusticus as he returns 
to his safe, familiar home: 


"valeas. me silva cavusque 
tutus ab insidiis tenui solabitur ervo." (2.6.116-17) 


This decisively stated moral concludes not only Cervius’ fable but 
also Horace’s satire, giving an effect both abrupt and open-ended. The 
absence of any interpretive intervention either by Cervius as teller or by 
Horace himself draws the reader into the dramatic audience for the 
fable. Like other immediate members of this audience, he is cast upon 
his own resources to put the story into place. 

Many readers have accomplished this by understanding the story 
as a reprise of the satire with immediate relevance to Horace himself. 
Such readers argue that the style is remarkably polished for rustic nar- 
rative, while the dichotomous mice exhibit characteristics of the poet’s 
rural and urban selves, even to the generally Epicurean idealism of the 
country mouse.?$ The conclusion thus frequently deduced is that Hor- 
ace employs this literary embellishment in order to project his own 
internalization of Cervius' story. 

Such a conclusion does, however, entail oversimplification, and I 
believe that the embedding of the story is more important to the reading 
than the notion of Cervius as Horace's surrogate spokesman would 
allow. In transmitting this tale, the poet does not characterize himself as 
a communal spokesman, but rather as a member of a community of 
listeners. Taking care to distance himself intellectually from the story 
by the designation anilis fabella, he relates what he has heard; this 


35 Such a reading of the Symposium was proposed by Bacon, "Socrates Crowned." 

36Rudd, Satires 246, notes that "though told by a country neighbor, it shows the 
poet at his most urbane"; but we should keep in mind that Horace never specifies Cer- 
vius' actual background. 
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rhetorical premise gives us to understand a number of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances in the interrelationship between story and context. 

The content of the story makes far better sense if we consider 
Horace in the role of dramatic catalyst he specifies rather than as a 
thinly disguised teller. His presence convenes the symposium and in- 
spires the well- turned form of the tale that he in turn reports to us. This 
very circumstance is a function of the itinerant role that carries the poet 
and public figure back and forth between places. Ostensibly the tale is 
about contentment and care. Should we think it accidental that its mise 
en scéne involves country and city life, or does Cervius deliberately 
enfold Horace within the tale? If so, the poet should be identified with 
the city mouse and the moral might be taken to represent a lesson that 
Cervius has learned from watching his occasional neighbor come and 
go from the city. The resignation to available resources with which the 
tale concludes is a lesson of decorum perfectly appropriate to a rustic 
like Cervius whose secluded rural life style may limit him to taking a 
permanent spectator's view of the world of affairs. For Horace, a strict 
application of this moral would be more problematic.?? Unlike the mice 
of the tale, who end by rejecting each other's values and presumably 
closing the route of communication between city and country, Horace's 
itinerant life style effects an exchange of perspectives capable of en- 
hancing the values to be appreciated in each place. In this manner the 
farm takes its definite place within the purview of a larger Roman com- 
munity. 

Citations of local speakers or members of Horace's familia also 
figure in the Epistles as an important means of procuring a sense of 
communal participation for the Sabine property and its owner. This 
perspective enhances our image of the place as a territorial unit within 
the structure of a primarily agrarian region. Although Horace is insis- 
tent about his claims to membership in this world, his position can be 
subjected to an ironic double vision when skeptics question the single— 
mindedness of his commitment. The motif of adaptation to rural life 
figures prominently in Epistle 14, commonly cited for its evidence con- 
cerning the organization and economics of the farm. 

Descriptions of real work are more extensive here than in any 


?' Rudd, Satires 252, sees this flaw in analogies between Horace's rural and urban 
characters and those of the mice, yet he labors to preserve the moral intact: “The fable 
does endorse Horace's original point.” Bond, “Dialectic” 84-85, regards the two mice as 
representing the conflicting elements in Horace's personality. 
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other of Horace's Sabine poems, but the motif is employed to highlight 
contrasts. Nominally directed to the resident bailiff who manages the 
property, this epistle confronts the restrictions and deprivations of an 
isolated rural life as seen from a contentious point of view. Horace’s 
monologue centers about the projected complaints of his bailiff, a for- 
mer city slave whom he has humored by granting his “silent prayer" for 
a country life. In the absence of accustomed city diversions— baths and 
games, the brothel, cookshop, and nearby tavern— this naive desire has 
quickly faded at the same time that the new-made farmer discovers that 
the previously uncultivated state of his master's property demands un- 
expectedly hard work. This discontentment serves as a butt for Hor- 
ace's own familiar complaints about the tedium of his urban responsibil- 
ities. For him the city offers no recreation; only in the country can he 
engage in non-serious activity, which is nothing other than those very 
field labors his bailiff detests. Just as Horace's epithets (amoena and 
pulchra opposing the bailiff's deserta, tesqua, inhospita) are a function 
of relative judgments, so also definitions of work and play become rela- 
tive when the places of labor are seen reversed. Naturally all is spoken 
from a self-styled superior intellectual perspective. The realism of the 
pictures incorporates differences between the tastes and preferences of 
social classes. Such differences color the contrast with which Horace 
leads up to his philosophizing: 


certemus, spinas animone ego fortius an tu 
evellas agro et melior sit Horatius an res. (Ep. 1.14.4—5) 


No democratic compunctions concerning the inequality of labor 
trouble Horace in posing this class distinction; nonetheless he drops 
certain hints to prevent us from an unqualified acceptance of his words. 
since the bailiff is himself a reluctant thorn-grubber, the balance be- 
tween master and slave remains uneasy. The epistle advocates main- 
taining decorum, yet we cannot fully appreciate this principle unless we 
see how Horace shows himself, in seemingly unselfconscious ways, 
transgressing the very doctrines he preaches.?® By transplanting a city 
slave to the country, he himself has violated social economy, and the 


38E g., Rudd, Themes 133; he observes these inconsistencies, remarking, "Nev- 
ertheless we are left with the feeling that Horace has been not quite fair. . . . The poet is 
no philosopher. . . . The form in which [he] makes his rustic friends talk about the things 
which they hold most precious is. . . lent to them by the poet." 
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bailiff’s disgruntled complaints are a predictable consequence. When 
Horace attempts to prove his own adaptability to rural life by attacking 
clods and stones in his fields, his ineptitude provokes the merriment of 
experienced neighbors (1.14.39). Because Horace employs the language 
of fieldwork metaphorically and invokes his intangible sense of values 
to define physical labor as play, he stands outside the real economy of 
the country. This position does not, however, negate the value he re- 
ceives from the association. As Horace first describes it, the economic 
function of the farm is that of repaying the master to himself (mihi me 
reddentis agelli, 1.14.1). To the realization of this function, the poet’s 
self-mockery is as important as his philosophizing, since both engage 
self-knowledge. His larger message has to do with the economy of 
practicing an art— whatever art is appropriate for the stage and condi- 
tion of life. While treating the bailiff’s discontentment as the oppor- 
tunity for his own recreational thorn-grubbing, Horace subtly suggests 
that discontentment presents the sagacious individual with an occasion 
for studying how well his abilities are matched with his chosen art 
(quam scit uterque, libens censebo exerceat artem, 1.14.44). 

Human discontentment is a recurrent Horatian theme, which the 
Odes also tap on occasion. Often Horace treats this theme by exploiting 
his personal foibles among the characteristic exempla of human con- 
duct. While criticizing the ways of humanity, Horace also studies his 
own role within the contemporary social fabric and examines those 
aspects of his individuality built upon responses to other men. Within 
this complex, we can see why he gives particular emphasis to the farm 
as his ostensible sign of privacy and interior self-sufficiency, which 
nonetheless reveals the intensity of his social bonds. These are always 
complicated by paradox. Looking once more at the specific descrip- 
tions of Horace’s urban life in Satire 2.6, we can see that it is not the 
mere fact of being sought-after that provokes his exasperation, but 
rather being sought on unwelcome premises, as a source of information 
or influence. As presented here, his friendship with Maecenas is a kind 
of recreational simplification that allows the statesman to escape from 
his weighty concerns by prattling about gladiators and the weather. 
More than one scholar has expressed disbelief in the accuracy of the 
picture. As Bradshaw explains this passage,?? Horace demonstrates his 
discretion by stonewalling. He plays down the political significance of 


?? Bradshaw, “Horace” 164. 
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his friendship in order to illustrate his confidentiality and the skills by 
which he defends it. This ingenious inference makes good sense on a 
practical level, but within the structure of the poem there is more to the 
picture than diplomatic strategy. The role that Horace pictures himself 
playing with Maecenas, like William Empson’s inverted pastorals, is a 
species of rustic life brought into the city; he is himself a living posto di 
ristauro. Thus Horace’s self-portraiture does not so much display his 
heartfelt preference for the country as his exploitation of the rural affil- 
iation to create the role I have earlier mentioned of a mediator traveling 
between two worlds. Even the often-cited outcry of exasperation O rus 
quando ego te aspiciam? (2.6.60) is embedded as a dramatic utterance in 
context. These words are not situated in the discursive present, but 
rather quoted from the characteristic speech of an observed self whose 
thoughts in the midst of urban activity are revolving about wasted time 
(Deperit haec inter misero lux). Like the initial wish for the farm, this 
utterance is typified by the word votis and reinforces the value of the 
farm as the resource that sets Horace apart from fellow actors in the 
urban milieu. 

At the same time, the positive self-characterization with which 
Horace solicits the reader's sympathy for his rural inclinations in this 
satire must be weighed against the self-mocking reprise in the following 
poem. Here the city slave Davus shows us an urban Horace once again 
craving the country, but turns up the opposite face of the coin in por- 
traying the poet's divided attention to city and country as a real division 
of loyalties: 


Romae rus optas, absentem rusticus urbem 
tollis ad astra levis, si nusquam es forte vocatus 
ad cenam, laudas securum holus. (Sat. 2.7.28--30) 


Davus' unsparing interpretation reveals a status-seeking Horace, 
whose conduct is inconsistent and whose moralizing is no more than 
pure expediency. To the perceptive reader, all the same, Davus’ revela- 
tions should pose no surprise since Horace himself has already implied 
something of this sort between the lines in Satire 2.6.49 Likewise in the 


^ Armstrong, “Horace,” discusses the interaction of the two poems with particu- 
lar reference to Horace's development of persona. The "shattering transition," as he puts 
it (282-83), from Horace's discourse to Davus’ scurrilous revelations is all part of an 
"elaborate literary and philosophical joke." 
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Epistles, the "simplicity" of the farm is a relative situation foregrounded 
by contrast. Manifestly clear in Epistle 1.14 is the impossibility that 
Horace himself could change roles with his bailiff without similarly 
regretting the loss of urban complexity. Horace's freedom to move in 
and out of the country marks the critical difference between the two 
men. 

One may wonder why Horace so often reveals himself caught in 
inconsistencies.*! Like discontentment, inconsistency figures as a liter- 
ary theme, but one that functions in a larger capacity than discontent- 
ment as an underlying principle of the literary program. In Roman rhe- 
torical practice inconsistency from one to another situation is no defect 
but a virtue, providing that it enables the orator to argue his case suc- 
cessfully. Cicero articulates the principle of expedient expression in Pro 
Cluentio 50.139. Horace in his introductory epistle shows himself em- 
ploying the principle in a most eclectic way with reference to his de- 
clared intentions of writing philosophically, and therefore seriously: 


condo et compono quae mox depromere possim. 

ac ne forte roges quo me duce, quo Lare tuter, 

nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri, 

quo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 

nunc agilis fio et mersor civilibus undis 

virtutis verae custos rigidusque satelles; 

nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor 

et mihi res, non me rebus, subiungere conor. (Ep. 1.1.12-19) 


Here the statement has partially the function of a credo, or apologia, 
bridging Horace's turn from lyric to hexameter, but in the course of the 
Epistles Horace dramatizes his shifting perspectives as one of the ways 
that his personal perceptions can at one and the same time possess the 
freedom of detachment and also relate to the world of everyday men. 

Both his Satires and Epistles are social in their focus, and their 
view of society presents an economy of interchanges and balances. 
Given this common ground, the Epistles differ, I think, from the Satires 
in creating a somewhat wider-reaching but also more categorically con- 
ceived panorama of persons and roles. Where the Satires often present 


^! McGann, Studies 12—13, attributes the emphasis primarily to the importance of 
consistency in Panaetius' philosophy, which may well be the case, yet the Roman overlay 
should not be ignored. 
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personalities in characteristic actions, the Epistles make use of personal 
identities as a grounding for characteristic social situations. So, for one 
reason or another, Epistle 1.18, addressed to Lollius Maximus, becomes 
a disquisition on the proper behavior of a scurra. Epistle 1.7, concerning 
the demands that a patron can legitimately make upon a beneficiary, 
also addresses this topic. To a certain extent this emphasis can be linked 
with the social typologies developed in certain of the Odes, but here the 
situations and tones are frequently hortatory. McGann, Kilpatrick, and 
others are correct, I believe, in proposing that Cicero's Roman philoso- 
phy of De Officiis figures as a major source of inspiration for the Epis- 
tles, with the effect that many of their situations are studies in deco- 
rum.42 However, this concept of decorum does not focus as steadily as 
Kilpatrick indicates on the proprieties and amenities of friendship, *? 
but has a subsurface ideological dimension. Cicero professes to be writ- 
ing the De Officiis in a mood of constructive disillusionment, using phi- 
losophy and the concept of personal virtue to turn the “unwanted lei- 
sure" of his political retirement to good use.^^ Just as he adapted Greek 
ethics to Roman social decorum in order to formulate a retrospective 
conduct code for the lost republic, likewise Horace, writing within the 
principate that had ultimately succeeded Caesar's dictatorship, uses 
the notion of “retirement” as a literary mise en scene. His adaptation of 
Ciceronian decorum calls attention to new rules governing the interplay 
of public and private concerns.* 

Syme observes that the addressees of the Epistles are generally 
men of lower social degree than those in other collections.*° This point 
can be interpreted to enforce the “private” aspects of the poems. Hor- 
ace's meditations shape a philosophy for a politically restructured 
world: that a man's primary moral responsibility is to himself, yet the 
field of application is not restrictively private. Epistle 1.16 is a case in 
point. Horace addresses Quinctius Hirpinus, who had earlier figured in 


42McGann, Studies 10; Kilpatrick, Friendship xx-xxii. 

53 Kilpatrick, Friendship xxi-xxiv. 

^5 De Off. 2.2-6. André (L'otium 205-34) analyzes the relationship between the 
sentiments expressed in this work and Cicero's career-long ambivalence towards otium. 

- 5McGann, Studies 24, remarks on the singularity of Horace’s “hidden life in the 

country" in conjunction with his adaptation of basically Stoic ethics, oriented towards a 
life of involvement. The singularity should be attributed to Ciceronian precedent and to 
Roman custom. 

46Syme, Augustan Aristocracy 396. 
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Ode 2.11, as a potential public actor with his mind on military affairs.* 
This profile 1s in keeping with Horace's examination of the complexities 
of social role-playing in this epistle.*® Often treated as an essay in 
antimaterialism aimed towards defining rational limitations for de- 
sires,^? in fact the poem has at least as much articulated concern with 
the rhetorical construction of personality and its difficulties. Zu recte 
vivis si curas esse quod audis, Horace observes to Quinctius. Does he in 
fact know his own state of mind? Does he accept a popular definition of 
felicity, or his own? While he is no doubt sapient enough to distinguish 
the public persona of Augustus from himself, he may still be unjustifi- 
ably ready to claim such epithets as bonus et sapiens when he hears 
them applied to himself. External estimation is compared with public 
office as a detachable good that can quickly and capriciously be 
stripped away. We see the fasces given to an unworthy candidate who is 
immediately forced to relinquish the honor. Illustrations of conduct in 
the poem are drawn from the world of public activity. The image of the 
ideal jurisconsult looms large; the sacrificer performs his act for the 
welfare of the people on a conspicuous stage. Such public actors hope 
to be seen as beatus or sapiens. Corruption behind these facades is 
characterized as secret thievery. Such definitions merge into the great 
variety of roles to be played, of positions to be filled, many of these 
imposed by outside observers. It is a version of the philosophical quest 
for conformity between inner and outer virtue seen from a charac- 
teristically Roman perspective. 

This is of course the importance of Quinctius' questions, to place 
virtues in a relative scale. Each person distinguishes both overt and 
hidden goods. as his characteristic perception dictates. In noting how 
Horace structures an economy that illustrates his own values, it is use- 
ful once more to invoke Cicero's principle in De Officiis that an owner's 
reputation should distinguish his house (domino domus honestanda est, 
1.139). Instead of thinking that Horace values the farm because it is 
simple, we should realize that it is simple because Horace's particular 
blending of ethics and aesthetics demands a decorum of simplicity. This 


47Syme, Augustan Aristocracy 386, noting this exception to his rule of obscurity, 
reviews the family connections of the Quinctii and concludes that Quinctius is probably a 
senator. 

^9 McGann, Studies 73-74. 

^ Kilpatrick, Friendship 96-102, emphasizes the “material and therefore illusory” 
concept of well-being attributed to Quinctius. 
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is, in fact, an Augustan/Callimachean decorum whose sophistication 
belies its simplicity. But where this aesthetic is personal and inspira- 
tional in the Odes, in the Epistles it has a more social dimension. Philo- 
sophical and poetic productivity is the mission of the villa, but quotid- 
ian economy must be realistically valued as the practical support for 
these matters. This economy also has its place in the larger Roman 
world. Comparing the Satires and Epistles, one may notice how many 
more place names appear in the latter; this is another aspect of their 
broad view. The poet's addressees are situated in a variety of places 
both within Italy and abroad. Florus is campaigning with Tiberius in 
Thrace or the Hellespont (1.3); likewise Celsus Albinovanus is with 


- “Tiberius away from Rome (1.8). Numonius Vala is at Salerno or Velia 


(1.11). Bullatus has been traveling among the splendid cities of the east- 
ern Mediterranean (1.11), while Iccius is collecting revenues for Agrippa 
in Sicily (1.12). The motives are both business and pleasure. For one 
thing this cosmopolitan horizon reflects the role of Rome in a world- 
wide context. 

In this geographical plan, it is notable that Horace travels infre- 
quently and never very far. Winter, as he tells Maecenas, may send him 
from the Alban snowfields to seek warmth at the shore, but in the 
interim he prefers a stationary life (Ep. 1.7.10—12).59 This and similar 
statements have given rise to the impression that Horace, by the time of 
the Epistles, had forsaken Roman life for the farm.>! The inference may 
be accurate, since the book contains more Sabine references than oth- 
ers, while allusions to physical distance highlight the speaker's air of 
philosophical detachment; yet these points should not lead to the con- 
clusion that his intellectual engagement in Rome had diminished. One 
should remember that Horace never in any place describes or even 
mentions a physical residence in the city. His identification with his 
alternative place as his main place makes him different from Cicero and 
other villa-owning aristocrats in such a way as to suggest that the life of 
a poet is always an alternative life with a consequent balance of advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


5oThe journey of 1.15 is merely putative. Since the cold-water cure of Antonius 
Musa has come into vogue, one no longer needs to travel to Baiae for hot baths, but 
Horace is willing to consider what amenities Vala has to offer in his villa further down the 
shore. 

51E.g., Johnson, Idea 144—45; he takes this impression of retirement as the expres- 
sion of a freedom finally achieved. 
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Tenuous communication is one potential disadvantage, and the 
importance that Horace assigns to his dialogic interaction with Roman 
life is underscored by the future that he envisions for his writings. His 
final epistle addresses his book at the moment that this restlessly ambi- 
tious offspring prepares to leave the farm for the allurements of Rome 
(1.20.3—5). The personified liber is breaking out of a condition of “un- 
willing servitude" recalling that in which Horace retains his bailiff. Fig- 
uratively also, in “fleeing the nest" the liber repeats the biographical 
history of an author who has "spread his wings" to rise above his hum- 
ble origins as a freedman's son. Nothing but culture shock, Horace 
warns, will await such a nursling of private solicitude who plunges into 
the vicissitudinous process of being read, struggling to gain the right 
audience, to be seen in the right places. Couched in terms suggesting 
social politics, these perils adumbrate the precarious transformation of 
literary communication from a creative dialogue between book and au- 
thor to an interaction of book and reader. In consequence we can see 
the book itself taking on that role of emissary between city and country 
that Horace had acted out in Satire 2.6. 

To complete this consideration of Horace's topographical and cul- 
tural location of the Sabine Farm I now turn back for a second look at 
Ode 1.17 and what it contributes to its collection. At this point the 
reader may raise objections. Although it may be acceptable to talk 
about geographical and social perspectives in the hexameter poems— 
= Which after all Horace exempts from the category and requirements of 
poetry—these concepts can scarcely pertain to the more rarified and 
aesthetic locale of the Odes. Here surely should not the naturally en- 
closed and divinely protected Sabine property appear as a refuge, or a 
symbol of retreat into self? Is this not what the Lucretilis ode is about? 

With its structuring of an enclosed and resonant landscape to in- 
tensify the value of music, the ode does strikingly embody a principle 
that W. R. Johnson has aptly singled out as one of Horace's inventions: 
"the creation of an illusion of music and performance."5? Johnson is 
talking about Horace's bid to recreate that vital sense of interaction 
between poet and audience that Horace himself saw in Greek lyric 
tradition and celebrated in his vision of Alcaeus, the heroic lyricist 
transfixing the underworld shades (2.13). But the reader of Ode 1.17 
ought to notice that this poem, which emphasizes the potency of song, 


*? Johnson, Idea 126—27. 
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does not feature Horace as a performer, but two other musicians: Pan 
and Tyndaris. Here the aspiring vates limits his personal function to 
creating the sympotic atmosphere that fosters performance. At the 
same time this is the only poem in which Horace explicitly pictures his 
property Further references to the rural location occur in Odes 1.20, 
1.22, 2.13, 3.1, 3.18, and 3.29. Within the collective sum of eighty-eight 
odes, these references are proportionately few, but their distribution 
and their reflection in one or another shape of the topography of Ode 
1.17, delineated as a setting for a variety of performative self-dramatiza- 
tions, give them the function of markers in an ongoing progress. 
How Horace's artistic self-definition progresses with the progress 
of the collection is a matter on which many contemporary scholars have 
remarked.°? Awareness of artistic self-definition is in itself a perspec- 
‘tive that has shaped recent studies of Horatian lyric, redeeming the 
poet's one-time image as a jocund and comfort-loving wordsmith craft- 
ing platitudinous thoughts into elegant and intricate designs. Discus- 
sions of Horace's farm bear witness to this critical transformation. 
Thus E. K. Rand observed that “many miracles, good subjects for 
poems," happened within the context of the farm.?^ Approaching these 
from a contemporary critical point of view, William Anderson shows 
that they are miracles of poetic sanctity.” The Sabine wolf that fled 
before Horace's song about Lalage proved that love poets lead a 
charmed life (1.22). Faunus rescued the poet from the murderous tree 
(2.13, 2.17, 3.8). The first of these miraculous events is folkloric, the 
other brilliantly original; but both are related with a touch of self-cari- 
cature that solicits our imaginative assent to their fantasy. These events 
in combination with similar proofs of divine favor manifested in the 
poet's infancy on Monte Volture (3.4.9—20) and on the battlefield of 
Philippi (2.7.13—14) contribute to the cumulative myth of consecration 
by the Muses with which he bolsters his statements of poetic vocation. 
The elevation of poetic vocation through inspiration is associated with 
the genres of lyric and epic—the genres that Horace does call poetry— 
whose speaker in some manner addresses the community. In fact, the 
reason that poetic consecration is so important to the Odes is that the 
stakes are so high. Through ceremonial presentations of his credentials 
Horace engages in a dialogue with tradition that constitutes his per- 


53Santirocco, “Maecenas Odes" and Unity; Porter, Poetic Journey. 
55Rand, A Walk 4. 
55 Anderson, “Autobiography” 43-50. 
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sonal redefinition of the genre and its mission. His lyric persona coun- 
terbalances elements of idiosyncratic self-caricature and visionary re- 
sponsibility.?^6 As a parcel of real earth, the Sabine Farm provides the 
practical context that unites these disparate facets of self-presentation. 
To establish the authority by which he addresses his Roman audience 
the lyric speaker needs to define his spatial boundaries and his conduct 
as proprietor. 

Although the boundaries of the Sabine valley are secure in Ode 
1.17, in succeeding poems they exist to be challenged or violated; this is 
part of the process by which the poet establishes the scope and limits of 
lyric discourse. The noteworthy feature of the singer's encounter with a 
wolf in Ode 1.22 is its having occurred when his carefree absorption in 
song had led him to stray ultra terminum into the thick of the silva 
Sabina. Thus the heroic posturings of his opening lines: how an integer 
vitae can face Moorish darts or travel with impunity to the.desert or 
wild Caucasus. A discrepancy between extravagant vision and small 
situation keeps the situation humorous. In conclusion the poem nar- 
rows its confines with the repeated name of Lalage. 

By contrast, the disturbing accident of the tree in Ode 2.13 occurs 
within the farm's boundaries. That a fixture of his own valued property 
could thus threaten the security of its master offends the egotism of 
ownership. Horace denounces tree, planter, and the dies nefastus of the 
planting. He compares his misadventure with the unforeseeable dan- 
gers always dogging two practitioners of the restless, unstable life: the 
sailor and the soldier (2.13.13—20). Because Horace has frequently in- 
voked these deliberate risk-takers as temperamental opposites of him- 
self, the comparison signals a virtual crisis of identity, but Horace con- 
verts the precarious moment into an occasion for clarifying his poetic 
affiliations when he envisions Sappho and Alcaeus in the underworld 
performing endlessly for admiring crowds. By weighting the preference 
of this crowd towards Alcaeus' civic themes, Horace anticipates the 
Civic turn of his own verse in the so-called Roman Odes. Before that 
moment, however, he will have upgraded his close escape into a divine 
rescue as proof positive of the favored status of the poet when he criti- 
cizes Maecenas' excessively morbid preoccupation with death (2.17). 

Another way in which we should notice the function of boundaries 
and proprietorship in the evolution of Horace's lyric persona is those 


?éConnor, Force of Humour 28—30, discusses the intertwining of humor and poetic 
self-reflexivity. 
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moments when Roman visitors come to the farm. Here is another differ- 
ence from the Satires and Epistles, in which Horace’s own activity asa 
guest is frequently mentioned but visitors seldom come to him. (As 
Vitruvius notes in De Arch. 6.5.1, persons of ordinary station discharge 
social obligations by going around rather than by receiving.) In the Odes 
Tyndaris is only the first of a number of invitees or guests welcomed in 
Horace's territory. The majority of such hospitable occasions are con- 
vivial, and their literary significance is not far to seek. Just as wine in 
Horace’s Odes has been shown to imply poetic self-reflexivity,?? like- 
wise sympotic occasions open the boundaries between lyric past and 
present, granting such Roman figures as Maecenas, Messala, or Nu- 
mida entry into a privileged literary community of conviviality.5® 

But Horace also presents his proprietorship in terms suggesting 
the discourse of clientship. Focusing on this feature, Matthew San- 
tirocco has proposed that the development of lyric auctoritas through- 
out the three books effects an eventual reversal in the roles of poet and 
patron.5? In Ode 2.18.1-11 the poet formally styles himself as a patron in 
claiming that neither his clients nor his habitation are pretentious. The 
dives comes as visitor to seek him despite the absence of ivory, gilt 
coffers, and Hymettus columns from his atrium. Although dives is com- 
monly referred to Maecenas, the epithet is no less relevant to other 
individuals addressed in book 2, a book that shows its engagement in 
the contemporary moment by its focusing on several prominent per- 
sonages whose careers Augustus' political dispositions had affected. 
Ostensibly the collection is apolitical in its foregrounding of the good 
life, yet when we consider the presence of men such as Pollio, Sallus- 
tius Crispus, Quintus Dellius, or Pompeius—all pardoned by Augus- 
tus—we may begin to see that exhortations to good living are in them- 
selves politic advice.6° That Horace makes himself a model practitioner 
of the life style he recommends lends cogency to his message. While 


57Commager, “Wine.” 

58 Murray, “Symposium and Genre," examines the manifold transformations Hor- 
ace effects by his adaptation of this form. 

59Santirocco, Unity 166. In this context it is also useful to consider the idea of 
patronage as a literary theme, developed by Zetzel, "Poetics of Patronage.” 

$0 For the political tone see Santirocco, Unity 81-85. Syme (Augustan Aristocracy 
384 93) reviews personalities and raises the issue of aversion to political life, noting how 
many of the named persons seem to behave like Epicureans. The point is valid, I think, 
that Horace, by emphasizing the good life as politically expedient, aims to extend the 
exhortation to Pollio in Ode 2.1 to turn away from the dangerous past. 
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encouraging Dellius, Postumus, or Grosphus to enjoy their own com- 
modious villas, Horace also owns a property he enjoys. 

These images prepare the way for Ode 3.1, where the enclosure of 
the farm takes its definition from contrast:®! 


cur invidendis postibus et novo 
sublime ritu moliar atrium? 
cur valle permutem Sabina 
divitias operosiores? (O. 3.1.45—48) 


Readers emphasize the poet's denial of luxury as a profession of inner 
freedom,® yet spiritual independence is not the whole sum of the mes- 
sage. Material luxury is inessential to this persona because Horace has 
created an authoritative status needing no symbols. In the opening lines 
of this ode he has claimed the role of vates to which he had confessed 
his aspirations in Ode 1.35—36. As a precinct to frame his hieratic per- 
formance, the Sabine valley functions no less as an atrium/tablinum 
where a Roman dominus advises his clientage. 

The significance of this lyric space is always conceived with re- 
spect to Rome. Two odes specify the relationship. In 1.20 the city occu- 
pies the foreground. Horace has stored up a jar of Sabine wine for 
Maecenas on a noteworthy day when his friend was applauded in the 
theater. À concentrically visualized landscape bounded by the echoing 
Mons Vaticanus parallels the resonant valley we have already seen in 
the Lucretilis ode, so that the poem implicitly contrasts two worlds: 
that of Horace as private proprietor with that of Maecenas as an actor in 
the public world. A further distinction between Horace’s vile Sabinum 
and the costly, choice vintages of Campania sets limits on the poet's 
individual powers. The duality of Roman and Sabine is recapitulated in 
the invitation of the penultimate ode (3.29), but here the topographical 
context within which the farm is situated is made continuous with 
Rome. Standing on some eminence amidst and above the “smoke, 
wealth, and clamor of blessed Rome," Maecenas can look outward to 
the surrounding hills of Tibur, Praeneste, and Tusculum. Horace en- 
courages him to follow his vision and receive the benefits a modest 
accommodation can offer, yet this poem is far more than a summons to 


$! Witke, Roman Odes 24-25, perceives the balance between two worlds expressed 
by this image. 
62 Johnson, Idea 140—41. 
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escape. City and country participate in one and the same world. The 
summer is hot in both places. The lesson Horace has to offer concerns 
tempering anxieties.® The poet's own maturing of perspective is shown 
in the contrast between two descriptions of the Tiber in flood. In Ode 
1.2 the poet attempts a rhetorical diminution of the threatening river 
through frivolous mythological exaggeration. Can this really be Deu- 
calion's second flood? In 3.29 he confronts the turbulent waters as a 
regular phenomenon within nature's cycle of changes. The farm itself 
cannot be separated from the maturation of the wisdom it has fostered. 
As a projection of the poet's own identity it has become virtually syn- 
onymous with the odes he has composed. 

By contrast, the farm of the Satires and Epistles does not so read- 
ily yield its material existence to the signified. This is because the world 
of these poems is not so easily to be reshaped by art. It is a world of 
social and political interactions where even a poet has to reconcile his 
own spellbinding magic with demands of practical life.9^ Epistle 1 shows 
the creator of the Odes seeking some identity even larger than what his 
vatic craftsmanship provides. The Sabine property of these poems does 
not need to be ideal in any utopian sense, since it fulfills its function 
most effectively by reflecting reality. In both genres of poems, Horace 
identifies this property with his social personality, as a Roman aristocrat 
identifies with his domus. The impression of accessibility that so many 
readers have received from the farm is not misled, even though the 
modern critic may interpret Horace's air of candid intimacy as part of a 
complex and sophisticated play of persona. The invitation to familiar 
acquaintance emphasizes the importance of self-presentation.$5 
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63] have discussed this poem and its relationship to landscape and Horace's poetic 
persona at greater length in Rhetoric of Space 291-97. 

64 Anderson, "Autobiography" 52-53, remarks a significant difference between 
Odes and Epistles insofar as what is called poetic inspiration in the former is replaced in 
the latter by “hard intellectual . . . effort.” 

65 This paper was first presented at CAMWS in April 1989 as a Bart of a symposium 
in honor of A. G. McKay. Versions had been given as site talks for NEH Summer Semi- 
nars in 1986 and 1989 and for the Summer School of the American Academy in Rome in 
1988. Versions focused on the hexameter poems alone were given at the Ohio State 
University and SUNY-Buffalo. I wish to thank those who offered hospitality on those 
occasions, and especially William Batstone for his very penetrating questions. 
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THE PREFACE TO JUVENCUS’ BIBLICAL EPIC: 
A STRUCTURAL STUDY 


Writing during the reign of Constantine, the Spanish priest Gaius 
Vettius Aquilinus Iuuencus left us the earliest Christian Latin epic. 
Juvencus, as he is commonly named, had as his aim the creation of a 
poem in the tradition of Homer and Virgil but one that would not be 
based on fictional or mythological themes. Instead his epic would relate 
the life and accomplishments of Jesus Christ as recorded in the New 
Testament. It would be part of a body of new Latin literature intended 
for reading by educated Christians.! The Euangeliorum Libri Quattuor, 
or to give it an English title, Four Books of Gospels, was based mainly 
on the gospel of Matthew? and recounts in four books of Latin hexame- 
ters the life of Christ. Christians could, it was hoped, now enjoy the 
traditions and beauty of the classical epic, but without the falseness of 
pagan religion. 

E. R. Curtius neatly captured the task and the spirit of Juvencus: 
“The poet's attitude toward antique poetry, then, is one of admiration, 
he rejects only its philosophical basis and wishes to furnish a Christian 
counterpart to the pagan epic. Accordingly, his work springs from a 
conscious program, which was to be of importance for medieval literary 
theory: the building up of a literature of Christian content in antique 
form."? Juvencus' poem thus offers us the opportunity to examine a 
special moment in the history of the epic when there was a conscious 
effort to retain the classical genre with all its poetic sophistication* but 
to purge it of religious error and to redirect it along the safe and true 
path of the Christian faith. Achilles, Odysseus, and Aeneas would yield 
to Christ as the epic hero. It is in the preface to his epic (lines 1—27) that 
Juvencus furnishes us with the poem's theme and doctrinal position. In 


! On Juvencus' choice of biblical paraphrase in epic form for the educated reader 
see Roberts, Biblical Epic, 67-74. 

2 See the table of Juvencus’ borrowing from the Gospels in Hansson, Textkritisches 
18. 

? Curtius, European Literature 459—60. See, however, Herzog, Bibelepik xlv-xlix. 

4Mohrmann, “La langue” 156—67, uses four lines (1.10—13) of Juvencus to illustrate 
the poet's "tendances conservatrices et puristes" in vocabulary. E.g., Juvencus substi- 
tutes the classical nuntius for the Christian angelus. 
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so doing, the poet through deliberate literary reminiscence evokes Ho- 
mer, Lucretius, Virgil, and Ovid. 

Here, our limited purpose is to examine closely the structure of 
the twenty-seven lines which form that preface. Although the passage 
has been studied in great detail during the last quarter of this century, 
except for a very different approach by Murru almost no critical atten- 
tion has been given to its poetic architecture. 


Inmortale nihil mundi conpage tenetur, 
Non orbis, non regna hominum, non aurea Roma, 
Non mare, non tellus, non ignea sidera caeli. 
Nam statuit genitor rerum inreuocabile tempus, 
5 Quo cunctum torrens rapiat flamma ultima mundum. 

Sed tamen innumeros homines sublimia facta 
Et uirtutis honos in tempora longa frequentant, 
Adcumulant quorum famam laudesque poetae. 
Hos celsi cantus, Smyrnae de fonte fluentes, 

10 Illos Minciadae celebrat dulcedo Maronis. 
Nec minor ipsorum discurrit gloria uatum, 
Quae manet aeternae similis, dum saecla uolabunt 
Et uertigo.poli terras atque aequora circum 
Aethera sidereum iusso moderamine uoluet. 

15 Quod si, tam longam meruerunt carmina famam, 
Quae ueterum gestis hominum mendacia nectunt, 
Nobis certa fides aeternae in saecula laudis 
Inmortale decus tribuet meritumque rependet. 
Nam mihi carmen erit Christi uitalia gesta, 

20 Diuinum populis falsi sine crimine donum. 

Nec metus, ut mundi rapiant incendia secum 


5'The last quarter of the twentieth century has indeed witnessed the appearance of 
excellent scholarship on Juvencus. For discussion of the preface, with extensive biblio- 
graphical references, see Kirsch, Versepik 84—92. Cf. also Fontaine, Naissance, and 
Kartschoke, Bibeldichtung; the latter (56--60) includes a German translation of the pref- 
ace. For a different approach see Murru, "Analisi." I do not wish to dispute Murru but to 
employ a different and more traditional methodology. In the "methodological introduc- 
tion” to his article Murru concludes that “la presente analisi si propone di operare preva- 
lentemente nel settore linguistico-letterario dei segni denotativi (testuali) e connotativi 
(memorie dotte), con l'evidenziazione specifica anche delle caratteristiche relative al 
rimaneggiamento operato da Giovenco su produzioni macrotestuali diacronicamente pre- 
cedenti utilizzate a fini palesemente microtestuali." My approach is to establish line by 
line and section by section the structure of the preface with attention to demonstrable 
patterns of thought, transitions, and interrelationships of concepts, style, and vocabulary. 
Most importantly, while Murru does discuss the themes of paganism (1—14) and Chris- 
tianity (15-27), he does not address the poem's linear allocation and structural symmetry. 
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Hoc opus; hoc etenim forsan me subtrahet igni 
Tunc, cum flammiuoma discendet nube coruscans 
Iudex, altithroni genitoris gloria, Christus. 

25 Ergo age! sanctificus adsit mihi carminis auctor 
Spiritus, et puro mentem riget amne canentis 
Dulcis Iordanis, ut Christo digna loquamur.$ 


Nothing is held together as immortal in the structure of the uni- 
verse: not the world, not the kingdoms of men, not golden Rome, not the 
sea, not the land, not the fiery constellations of the sky. For the Creator of 
the universe has ordained an irrevocable time at which a scorching, final 
flame will destroy the entire universe. But nevertheless sublime deeds and 
the honor derived from virtue extol for long periods of time countless men 
whose fame and praises the poets heap high. Some, the lofty songs flow- 
ing from the fount of Smyrna celebrate; others, the sweetness of Virgil 
from the region of the Mincio River. 

Nor does the glory of the poets themselves run any less far and 
wide, which as if it were eternal endures as long as the ages will fly on and 
the spinning axis turn the starry heaven around the lands and the seas in 
an ordered manner. But if poems, which weave lies into the deeds of 
ancient men, have merited such long-lasting fame, for us a sure faith will 
bestow an immortal glory of eternal praise forever and earn a reward. 

For my song will be the vital" deeds of Christ—a divine gift to 
humanity without the crime of falsehood. Nor is there fear that the confla- 
gration of the universe will destroy this work with itself. This work, in- 
deed, will perhaps snatch me from the fire at the time when the gleaming 
judge, the glory of the high-throned Father, Christ will descend in a 
flame-belching cloud. Come, therefore, let the sanctifying spirit assist me 
as the inspirer of the song and let him cleanse the mind of the poet in the 
pure stream of the sweet Jordan so that I may speak things worthy of 
Christ.? 


‘The text is that of Huemer. 

7Not without some misgivings, I have chosen to translate uitalia as “vital.” In 
doing so I hope that this English word can be as equally imprecise and suggestive as was 
Juvencus' original. Considerable debate has occurred on the exact meaning intended by 
Juvencus; cf. Constanza, “Giovenco” 255 n. 6. My sense is that Juvencus’ text allows the 
reader to see the gesta (19) of Christ in contrast to the gestis (16) of the ancients from more 
than one point of view: (1) “real-life” as opposed to fictional mendacia (16); (2) “life- 
giving" with reference to eternal salvation; (3) "life" and deeds as if the Latin read uita et 
gesta; (4) "energizing" or “powerful.” It seems to me impractical and unwise to search for 
an exclusive meaning—— poetry is, after all, preeminently suggestive. 

5 My close translation of lines 1-27 is included because there is no English version. 
There is a French translation by P. Tamisier (Lyon 1591), and German translations by A. 
Knappitsch (Graz 1910—13) and by Kartschoke (see note 5 above). 
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The first three lines tell us, in Lucretian fashion, that nothing in 
the fabric of the universe is everlasting, for God or the Creator of things 
(genitor rerum) has established a time at which the ultimate flame will 
consume the world (4—5). As something of a counterpoint (sed tamen), 
the next block of five lines (6—10) asserts that high achievements and the 
honor of virtue celebrate countless men for long periods of time (6—7) 
and that the poets, notably Homer and Virgil, spread their fame (7-10). 
Thus the linear allocation of the first ten lines achieves a chiastic bal- 
ance: 5(= 3 + 2) + 5(= 2 + 3). 

These first ten lines, crafted with special care, invite analysis in 
detail. Line 1 begins the epic with its key word, inmortale, which imme- 
diately focuses our attention on the poem’s theme of immortality even 
as the first words of the Iliad (ménin), of the Odyssey (andra), and of the 
Aeneid (arma virumque) identify their respective themes: anger, a man, 
and arms and the man. But the remainder of line 1 evokes not Homer or 
Virgil, but the philosopher and epic poet Lucretius as it argues in at- 
omistic fashion that nothing is held together as immortal in the structure 
of ‘the universe. The Latin line rings with Lucretian vocabulary and 
thought; indeed, viewed in isolation, the line might well be identified as 
one taken from De Rerum Natura. Thus this first line deliberately lo- 
cates the poem in the traditions of the classical epic but with a de- 
cidedly didactic bent. 

The following two lines (2-3) reinforce the notion that nothing 
(nihil) is immortal, as Juvencus relies on anaphora, balance, and group- 
ing by three. The word non is placed first in each of the six phrases 
which comprise the second and third lines. Additional balance is 
achieved by including one noun in the nominative case in each phrase: 
non orbis, non regna, non... Roma, non mare, non tellus, non... 
sidera. Line 2 contains the first grouping by three (a technique of which 
the poet Horace is especially fond): we begin with the sphere of the 
world (orbis), move to a smaller unit in kingdoms (regna), and conclude 
with the quintessence of kingdoms and cities, Rome (Roma). There 
follows in line 3 a second and conventional grouping by three: sea 
(mare), land (tellus), and stars (sidera). But Juvencus does not allow the 
device of repetition to irk or to bore the reader, for he deftly weaves 
elements of structured variety by inserting a modifying noun in the 
genitive case (hominum) after the second noun, an adjective in the nom- 
inative case (aurea) before the third noun, and finally both a preceding 
adjective in the nominative case (ignea) and a subsequent noun in the 
genitive case (caeli) around the sixth noun. 
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Lines 4 and 5 complete the notion ofthe mortality of our universe 
by identifying the authority for and describing the means of destruc- 
tion: God has established an irrevocable time at which the final scorch- 
ing flame will destroy the entire world. Again in line 4 as in line 1, 
Juvencus assumes the Lucretian manner for the Christian message: 
God is termed the begetter of things (genitor rerum), and a compound 
adjective (inreuocabile)? is employed. The last word of line 5, mundum, 
echoes the mundi of line 1 to round off this unit.!° Less obviously, the 
fire of ignea (3) prepares the reader's mind for the flame of flamma (5). 
Here the technique is to place a word toward the end of a unit where it is 
appropriate in its own context but can also serve to foreshadow a signifi- 
cant idea which occurs in the subsequent unit. 

The first two words of line 6 (sed tamen) signal a sharp contrast of 
thought which continues until line 10. Having earlier asserted that noth- 
ing in our universe is immortal, Juvencus in lines 6 and 7 offers some- 
thing of a consolation or corrective by noting that sublime deeds and the 
glory derived from virtue endow countless men with fame for long pe- 
riods of time. Lines 8-10 then tell us how preeminently this extended 
mortality or limited immortality through the preservation of one's mem- 
ory is achieved. The poets increase the repute and praises of great 
human beings—some heroes are celebrated by the lofty verses of Ho- 
mer, while others are celebrated by the charm of Virgil. 

The next eight lines (11-18) pit one group of four lines (11-14) 
against a second group of four (15-18): the fame of the pagan poets for 
tales which are false will last only as long as the earth itself endures, but 
Juvencus' poem, devoted to faith and truth, will earn him an eternal 
reward. The linear allocation is again symmetrical: 4 + 4. _ 

The reflections of the previous unit (6—10) upon the fame con- 
ferred on heroes by the poets Homer and Virgil lead naturally into the 
Observation that no less a glory spreads far and wide for the poets 
themselves. This glory, resembling the eternal one, will endure for as 


? Bailey, Lucretius II 592, comments: “compound adjectives are particularly char- 
acteristic of Lucr.’s style and among those he uses are many which occur for the first and 
some for the only time in Latin.” 

Io These first five lines can be compared with Lucr. 5.92—96: principio maria ac 
terras caelumque tuere; | quorum naturam triplicem, tria corpora, Memmi, | tris species 
tam dissimilis, tria talia texta, | una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annos / sustentata 
ruet moles et machina mundi. See also 2 Peter 3:7 and Ovid Met. 1.256—58, where fire is 
identified as the means of destruction. Editors cite parallels to Ovid but miss the stronger 
affinity to Lucretius. 
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long as the ages proceed and the spinning axis revolves the starry sky 
about the lands and the seas in a fixed order. One notices that in order to 
underscore the elevated position of the poets themselves, who were 
earlier called simply poetae (8), Juvencus now employs the lofty term 
uatum (11), which embraces the functions of both poet and prophet. For 
a third time there is a significant grouping by three, terras, aequora, and 
aethera sidereum (13—14), which neatly echoes the earlier grouping of 
mare, tellus, and sidera caeli (3) as if to remind the reader that the 
restriction of inmortale nihil (1) still obtains. Our universe and the glory 
of men may endure for a long time (tempora longa, 7) and seem everlast- 
ing (aeternae similis, 12) but they are not immortal. It may be stretching 
~ Juvencus' allusiveness too far to suggest that these three conspicuous 
groupings by three are also intended to prefigure the Trinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit which appears later in the preface (19ff.). 

Even as sed tamen of line 6 marked the contrast between lines 1—5 
and 6—10, so too quod si of line 15 signals the contrast between lines 11— 
14 and 15-18. In the larger structure of the entire preface, line 15 also 
marks the near midpoint at which the focus shifts from pagan concepts, 
gods, and poets to Christian concepts, Trinity, and poet. Although the 
epics of Homer and Virgil merited extended fame, they nonetheless 
weave lies into the lives of ancient men, Juvencus argues. It is at this 
point that our Christian poet censures his ancient models on the key 
issue of untruthfulness (mendacia, 16), while delicately avoiding naming 
them.!! By the personification of carmina (15), the poems rather than 
the poets create lies—a small but fine distinction. Both lines 17 and 18 
begin with key words in emphatic positions. With nobis (17) Juvencus 
introduces the opposition between the two-line unit devoted to prior 
epics (15—16) and the two lines which proclaim the unerring truthfulness 
of his own poem. Juvencus' unswerving faith (certa fides, 17) will earn 
as a reward the immortal glory of eternal praise without end. It is impor- 
tant to notice that he has begun line 18 with the word inmortale as a 
deliberate echo of inmortale, the first word of line 1. The thought has 
come full circle: nothing in our physical world is immortal, but faith in 
the truth of the Christian gospel can bestow eternal glory upon the 
soul.!? Homer and Virgil earned a glory that was similar to an eternal 


il For the difference in attitude toward the ancient epic poets between Juvencus 
and Sedulius see Constanza, “Giovenco” 259, 

12 The shift by Juvencus from the mortality of the universe to the immortality of the 
soul is nicely noted by Arevalus, Historiae 65: Affirmauit supra, immortale nihil mundi 
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one (gloria . . . aeternae similis, 11-12), but Juvencus will actually re- 
ceive eternal praise (aeternae . . . laudis, 17). The cluster of words is 
stunning: aeternae in saecula laudis inmortale decus (17—18).!? The 
phrase in saecula, "forever," would be an empty redundancy were it not 
part of the crescendo movement of the poem's first eighteen lines, 
which progress from denied immortality, through quasi-immortality, to 
affirmed immortality. 

The third major section of the preface comprises the last nine lines 
(19-27), whose linear allocation is 6 + 3 = 9 and whose unity is based 
on Christ (named in lines 19, 24, and 27) as the theme of Juvencus' work 
and the source of his salvation. The first six lines (19—24) immediately 
focus our attention on the poet and his work, beginning with the words 
mihi carmen: the theme of his epic will be the deeds of Christ, a divine 
gift to humanity without the blemish of falsehood (19—20). In contrast to 
the temporally limited fame of the pagan poets, Juvencus professes no 
fear that the final conflagration will destroy his work. Indeed, this work 
may even save him from the flames (21-22). Charles Witke persuasively 
interprets this view of poetic and personal immortality as a significant 
departure from classical conventions: 


The situation of Juvencus is different from that of Homer and Vergil, 
... and with Juvencus the situation of Christian poetry is for the first 
time clearly defined. The poet will not confer immortality on his subject 
through art; rather, the subject, the eternal truth of Christ, will bring 
immortality to the work as literature and on another level to the poet as a 
man. This is the point of lines 21ff.: the poet as a human being hopes for 
salvation from the fire of hell.!4 


At the last hour, the Judge, who is Christ, the glory of the high-throned 
Father, will descend, resplendent in a cloud of flames, to destroy the 
earth (23—24). This six-line unit (19—24) begins with Christ (Christi, 19) 


compage teneri: nunc autem immortale decus ex suo carmine euangelico sibi pollicetur, 
quia, etiam quum mundus incendio peribit, sperat se uitam aeternam ob tempus ita bene 
collocatum consecuturum. 

13] agree with the comment of Kievits, Commentarius on line 17: “aeternae in 
saecula laudis": non iungendum est cum "fides," quod facit Knappitsch, sed cum 
"decus." If we accept the reading of Palla, "Aeterna in saecula" 280, in the sense nobis 
certa fides tribuet immortale decus laudis in saecula aeterna meritumque rependet, Ju- 
vencus' basic meaning remains little changed. 

14^ Witke, Numen 200-201. 
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in its first line and concludes with Christ (Christus, 24) as the last word 
of a beautifully crafted last line, which places the appositives Judge and 
Christ at either end and an enthroned God the Father at its center: 
Iudex, altithroni genitoris gloria, Christus. 

Juvencus completes the Trinity by calling upon the Holy Spirit in 
the first line of the subsequent section (25—27). In so doing the poet has 
created a linkage and avoided what might otherwise have been an 
abrupt transition to the invocation. Notice too that the phrase mihi 
carmen (19) which began the prior section is balanced by the phrase 
mihi carminis (25) in the first line of this final unit. Where Homer and 
Virgil invoked the pagan muse (thea and musa) and Lucretius called 
upon the goddess Venus (Aeneadum genetrix), the Christian poet asks 
that the Holy Spirit be the inspiration for his epic.!^ Juvencus has con- 
structed an effective series of liquid and geographic images which link 
Homer, Virgil, and himself.!6 Homer's Iliad and Odyssey are termed 
*lofty songs flowing from the fountain of Smyrna," Virgil's Aeneid is 
described as “the charm of Maro the Minciade" (i.e., of the River 
Mincio), and the Euangeliorum Libri Quattuor will be created with the 
help of the pure stream of the sweet Jordan River. Surely, puro (26) 
conveys the notion of freedom from untruth and dulcis (27) reflects 
Juvencus' aspiration to compose an epic which will also have the charm 
(dulcedo, 10) of Virgil. Thus the art and form of the classical epic will 
serve truth so that the poet may "speak things worthy of Christ." The 
final three words of the preface!" neatly juxtapose the poet, his epic, 
and his God, but with an excusable pride of authorship the last word 
loquamur is reserved for Juvencus. 

We may now view the linear symmetry of the entire preface: 


27 = 10(= 5[=3 +2) +5[=2 4+ 3)J)+8(=44+4 + 9(= 6+ 3) 


The preface falls into three main blocks of nearly equal lines: 10, 8, 9. 
Each of these blocks is subdivided into two groups of lines: 5+5, 4+4, 
6+3. The first group displays an especially elegant use of structural 


i5 For the classical antecedents of the invocation see Quadlbauer, “Invocatio,” and 
for the topos of rejection of the Muses in early Christian poetry see Curtius, European 
Literature 235-37. l 

t6 See van der Nat, “Praefatio.” 

17 The similarity of ut Christo digni loquamur to Vir. Aen. 6.662 (quique pii vates et 
Phoebo digna locuti) again signals that Juvencus consciously places himself in the Virgil- 
ian tradition but decidedly as a Christian rival who has found the truth: Christ has re- 
placed Apollo. 
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balance and chiasmus. Whereas the first two groups achieve precise 
equality (5 and 5, 4 and 4), the third group departs from this pattern (6 
lines is twice 3 lines). Complete symmetry would have required that the 
6 lines be balanced by another 6 lines. It is fair to ask why the poet did 
not finish the pattern he had initiated. The answer emerges naturally for 
the thought and emotion of the text. Notice that the last 3 lines of the 
poem (25-27) begin with an impatient command to the Holy Spirit: 
Ergo age! Juvencus has introduced his theme and established its con- 
text in both a literary and a religious tradition. It is time to unfold the 
subject itself, the Christi uitalia gesta, without further delay. Thus the 
expected pattern of 6 lines is truncated, but in the process attention is 
still paid to structured symmetry: the 6 lines are reduced, exactly in 
half, to 3. Juvencus has artfully structured the entire preface so that 
sense combines with symmetry, but without mechanistic rigidity. 


ROBERT W. CARRUBBA 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, OSHKOSH 
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BRIEF MENTION 
RECENT BOOKS ON FOLKLORE AND MYTHOLOGY 


Early in this century Axel Olrik (1864-1917) formulated a theory of 
folklore, including the “laws” of folk narrative, and a method for study, 
including the use of literary sources in reconstructing folktales and their 
classification by genres. Although he worked chiefly with Germanic and 
Scandinavian material, he made some reference to Homeric and other 
classical sources, and his theory is potentially useful for classicists 
studying ancient folktales. Olrik's theory of folklore, published in Dan- 
ish in 1921 and as a result less known than it should be, has now been 
translated into English by Kristen Wolf and Jody Jensen and published 
by Indiana University Press (1992) under the title Principles for Oral 
Narrative Research. 

Nonclassicists, usually scholars in comparative literature, En- 
glish, or history, continue to produce books that trace the literary or 
intellectual history of classical motifs or ideas through the centuries. 
Some rely chiefly on secondary sources and can be rather inept, but 
they also often contain insights into classical literature worth serious 
consideration by classicists. Since we have space to review only a small 
number of books, I list here a few that I have looked into recently and 
that may have escaped the attention of our readers. 

Annabel Patterson, Fables of Power: Aesopian Writing and Political 
History (Durham: Duke University Press, 1991). Patterson discusses 
Aesop and the development of the fable in antiquity, including the fable 
of “The Belly and Members" from Livy and Plutarch, but concentrates 
primarily on the use of fables for political purposes in the English Re- 
naissance. This is an elegant little study though of limited scope. 

Mihoko Suzuki, Metamorphoses of Helen: Authority, Difference, 
and The Epic (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989). Suzuki discusses 
Helen in Homer, Virgil, Spenser, and Shakespeare, making much use of 
modern feminist theory and concentrating on negative images. Though 
there are good insights, a major flaw is that the more positive variant 
traditions found in Stesichorus, Herodotus, Euripides' Helen, and later 
sources are never taken into account. We thus don't get a balanced view 
of Helen. 

Susanne Lindgren Wofford, The Choice of Achilles: The Ideology 
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of Figure in the Epic (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1992). This 
also discusses Homer, Virgil, and Spenser. It is a considerably better 
book, with interesting discussions of simile, tropes, characterization, 
and narrative technique. 

James D. Garrison, Pietas from Vergil to Dryden (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1992). In this thorough, learned 
study Garrison examines varying views of pietas and related or con- 
trasted terms such as clementia in Roman writers and their medieval 
and Renaissance successors; already in Cicero, and more so under the 
Empire, pietas carries some negative connotations, and emerges as a 
key term in political, religious, and moral debate. An excellent book, 
though by the end I had heard enough about piety to last for a long time. 

Leonard Barkan, Transuming Passion: Ganymede and the Erotics 
of Humanism (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1991). This little 
book is a tour de force if one enjoys the game of troping in accord with 
poststructuralist rules. Ganymede is offered as a key to the conceptual- 
ization of “otherness” and represents both homosexuality and the de- 
sire of the soul to attain divinity Ancient sources are discussed, but 
focus is on the Renaissance and especially on Benvenuto Cellini. A less 
imaginative but probably sounder book on the subject was Ganymede in 
the Renaissance by James M. Saslow (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1986), which Barkan dismisses in one patronizing footnote. 

Ricardo J. Quinones, The Changes of Cain (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1991). Ostensibly a study of the story of Cain and Abel 
in Western literature, the book actually deals more widely with myths 
of fratricide, including Romulus and Remus, and seeks to offer a critical 
perspective on the ambiguities of human action and the complexities of 
historical change. A weakness is that Quinones constantly refers to 
"Cain" in texts where his name never appears. 

George A. Test, Satire: Spirit and Art (Tampa: University of South 
Florida Press, 1991). I recommend this to anyone interested in Roman 
satire, though it ranges widely over world literature. It also has much to 
say about literary irony. Test, who obviously loves his subject, sets out a 
practical theory of satire and a sensible classification of its overlapping 
subgenres. 

C. Jan Swearingen, Rhetoric and Irony: Western Literacy and West- 
ern Lies (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991). Three-fourths of 
this rather difficult book is devoted to a revisionist history of rhetoric as 
an art of deception from the pre-Socratics to Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Augustine. 
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I have always liked a little verse, though I have forgotten its 
source, that goes: 


When eras die their legacies are watched by strange police, 
And professors in New England guard the glory that was Greece. 


The "strange police," of course, have regularly included nonclassicists, 
though in the past most of them could read Greek and Latin more 
competently than is now the case. Relatively little research in the hu- 
manities is collaborative, but I suspect that the books listed above, 
except perhaps Garrison's, could have been improved if they had been 
collaborative projects between a classicist and an expert on later litera- 
ture. 


G. A. Kk. 
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ROBERT A. BAUSLAUGH. The Concept of Neutrality in Classical Greece. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1991. xxxvi + 306 
pp. Cloth, $45. 


It is ironic that a people who taught us moderation and restraint from 
excess had such difficulty tolerating among themselves a passive or middle 
course in politics and war. A law of Solon, for example, denied citizen rights and 
a share of polis life to any Athenian who failed to take sides during a time of 
stasis (Ath. Pol. 8.5), and over 150 years later political “moderates” (và ó& uéoa 
TOV noAır@v) were killed by fellow xoAivo for refusing to participate actively in 
the Corcyraean revolution of 427 (Thuc. 3.82.8). A similar exasperation and 
revulsion existed toward states that opted to remain neutral in war, as if the 
mere thought of such a posture, regardless of the circumstances, was a disgrace 
to Hellenism. The neutrality of a state was, by its very nature, far more complex 
than the political preferences of single individuals, for not only did it transcend 
the confines of community, it persisted topsy-turvy without formal definition or 
endorsement into the fourth century B.c. Indeed, neutrality existed only as a 
notion with no commonly agreed standard formula. Thanks to Robert Baus- 
laugh, we now have a splendid investigation of this intriguing problem that 
provides a comprehensive and judicious study of the role of nonbelligerents in 
the diplomacy of war. 

Far from daunted by the protean nature of his quest or the insistence of 
modern scholars of international law that neutrality per se cannot exist without 
legal definition, Bauslaugh meticulously and patiently weaves his way through 
the relevant evidence of relationship between Greek classical states. He hopes 
“that a careful study of nonbelligerency and neutrality in classical Greece will 
not only shed light on ancient attitudes towards states that refused to participate 
in specific conflicts but also provide insight into how the Greek states conducted 
themselves under the harsh disruption of warfare and its tests of self-imposed 
restraints. Furthermore the identification of either principles or regularized pro- 
cedures connected with uncommitted states may provide additional insight into 
the realities and limitations inherent in any formulation of international law” 
(xiv). 

In Part I (chapters 1-4) Bauslaugh examines the language of neutrality, the 
bias and limitations of the ancient sources, the “institutions and customary 
practices that contributed to the recognition of uncommitted states in the diplo- 
macy of the classical period” (xxiii), and what could and did happen when 
“concept” clashed with reality. In Part II (chapters 5-9) he compiles an exhaus- 
tive catalog of “neutrality cases” arranged chronologically from the late seventh 
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century to 338 p.c. In addition to a conclusion, he appends a summary at the 
end of each chapter. True to the spirit of his topic, he refrains from controversy 
yet is ever prepared to challenge and augment current opinion with new insights 
and interpretations—e.g., the impact of agraphoi nomoi on the development of 
interstate relations during the classical period (47ff.), the status of Melos in 416 
(142ff.), and the causes of the Corinthian War (172ff.). 

Bauslaugh acknowledges the imprecise terminology associated with neu- 
trality, that is “neither specialized nor exclusively restricted to diplomacy” (3). 
He is also wary of the lack of critical objectivity of ancient sources that tend “to 
disapprove of any form of noncommittal abstention if it conflicts with the inter- 
ests of the leading states and their hegemonial ambitions” (21). Thucydides, to 
be sure, represents the exception when he analyzes neutral states in crisis, yet 
he is regrettably silent about their situations when they were not vital to the 
purpose of his narrative: “the frequency and length of [Thucydides’] discussion 
can be simply characterized as inversely proportional to the success of the 
policy of neutrality—that is, the more secure and undisturbed the policy, the 
less frequently Thucydides mentions the state” (24). 

Bauslaugh begins his search for institutional roots with the nomoi Hel- 
lénikoi, those customary and unwritten rules of behavior between states 
“grounded in the moral consciousness of those involved” (53) and “understood 
to be universally valid and ultimately enforceable because they represented the 
will of the gods” (36). He argues convincingly that they promoted a general 
consensus affecting the sacrosanctity of heralds and holy places, the obligations 
of xenia, the proper burial of the dead, and the inviolability of another’s terri- 
tory—even in times of war. They thus set the stage for the drafting of formal 
treaties and alliances from the sixth century on. How effectively these practices 
were implemented depended, of course, on the mutual tolerance and probity of 
the Greeks themselves, but the nomoi Hellénikoi constituted the core of Greek 
diplomacy from the early days of the autonomous polis. As far as would-be 
neutrals might be concerned, they could and did appeal to “custom” in defense 
of their uncommitted stance. To illuminate the problem at hand Bauslaugh also 
scrutinizes the role of third—party arbitrators and mediators for any “assum- 
ingly neutral and unbiased” bent (54—56), treaties of bilateral philia (56-64), and 
instances of “elective abstention” in multilateral alliances (64-67). “Scattered 
though the evidence may be,” he concludes, “it nevertheless provides in the 
aggregate, substantial support for the idea that something akin to the modern 
concept of neutrality might be a legitimate diplomatic option within the context 
of customarily respected rules of warfare” (69). 

The notion of neutrality eventually fell prey to the pressures of Real- 
politik. Whatever progress the Greeks had made up to and including the treaty 
of 445 quickly deteriorated during the course of the Peloponnesian War, when 
"the diplomatic realities . . . were far more complex and . . . less predictably 
consistent with ideological imperatives or traditional norms than might be ex- 
pected" (79). It is not surprising, therefore, that neutrality was easily manipu- 
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lated and abused in an almost capricious fashion. The Athenians in particular 
grew desperate under the stress of an exhausted treasury and became much less 
forbearing in their dealings with allies and neutrals alike. Nor did the Spartan 
victory improve matters: "The negative impact of the Peloponnesian War on 
respect for traditionally accepted rules of war was great and led many states to 
abandon virtually all trust in restraint on the part of belligerents" (166). Still, 
Bauslaugh insists, there were other states (“allies of neither side," or “those 
remaining at peace") which clung to the belief, or perhaps indulged in the wish- 
ful thinking, that neutrality as such could and would survive as a viable diplo- 
matic alternative (82—83). 

The diplomacy of the fourth century was more international in scope, and 
whereas neutrality remained an item of negotiation, there arose twists and pit- 
falls after Persia became the major arbiter of Greek affairs. By 371, however, the 
Greeks proclaimed a new era of mutual understanding when the First Common 
Peace guaranteed the right of any participating state to abstain from aiding an 
injured city. But, unfortunately, this clause proved another self-serving conve- 
nience on the part of the Athenians and was repealed within the same year by a 
Second Common Peace signed after Leuctra. The Greeks reorchestrated the 
theme of neutrality in the Common Peace of 362 when they bizarrely declared a 
"collective abstention" from the revolt of the Persian satraps and again in a 
variety of treaties that accommodated Philip II’s strategies of division and anni- 
hilation, but in the end they were forced to comply with the Macedonian's 
League of Corinth that effectively eliminated the option of neutral status by 
sounding the closing chord on the era of the free and independent polis. 

Neutrality endured a long and tortuous existence as both creature and 
victim of a system that was too absorbed in the priorities of self-interest to 
appreciate the blessings of national harmony. Instead of being steadily nurtured 
by mutual trust, decency, and moderation, it was continually fractured by fear, 
jealousy, and suspicion—until finally, like Hope, it was trapped in Pandora’s 
box. This is another story of missed opportunity, one that Bauslaugh tells with 
skill and lucidity. His work is a major contribution to the study of Greek diplo- 
macy. I suggest that in any future edition the catalogue section of the book be 
cross-indexed by pages instead of chapters and cases. The present format ne- 
cessitates too much thumbing, given that chapter and case numbers do not 
appear on the top of each page. Consequently an erroneous citation becomes all 
the more frustrating: for example, on page 138 Bauslaugh refers us to “6.1 
above" somewhere in pages 110—17, when he really means 5.1 in pages 88-91. 
For consistency the text should actually read “5.1” because he labels cases with 
Roman numerals. Such are minor matters, however; presumably they will not 
mar his forthcoming study of Hellenistic neutrality (254 n. 20), which we eagerly 
await. 


W. J. McCoy 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 
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ECKART SCHUTRUMPR. Aristoteles, Politik, übersetzt und erläutert. Berlin: Aka- 
demie Verlag, 1991. Teil I (Book 1). 390 pp. Cloth, DM 68. Teil II (Books 2 
and 3). 590 pp. Cloth, DM 98. 


Eckart Schütrumpf has been preparing a new commentary on Aristotle's 
Politics for the past several years, and these are the first volumes to appear. The 
further volumes that will complete the commentary are projected to come out 
within the next five years. These volumes contain, along with a detailed com- 
mentary, a German translation, general introductions to the Politics as a whole 
and to the individual books, and extensive bibliographies (with useful selections 
made for particular parts or chapters within books). 

Aristotle's Politics has been attracting increasing interest from scholars, 
but few of the many books and articles that have appeared take the form of 
commentaries, and those that do are focused on particular parts. To consider a 
whole philosophical text partially has its advantages, of course, and is often 
necessary; but it also has its dangers. One such is to draw far-reaching conclu- 
sions about the whole based on an analysis of a mere part or to indulge in broad 
generalizations without considering if the whole can really support them. Schü- 
trumpf thinks this fault characterizes many publications on Aristotle's Politics, 
and I am inclined to agree. Certainly a commentary on the whole should enable 
one to avoid this fault, and in this regard, as in many others, commentaries are 
indispensable tools. Such commentaries already exist (e.g., Newman's now 
classic one from the last century, and the recently completed one by Aubonnet), 
but not in such abundance or such a condition of flawlessness that more cannot 
be welcomed. 

In assessing Schütrumpf's achievement, however, it is well to separate his 
overall method and approach to Aristotle's text from his detailed commentary 
on it. For the merits of his book divide according to this division: as regards the 
commentary the book is a qualified success; as regards the. method and ap- 
proach it is a general failure. 

Schütrumpf is a follower of Jaeger and has adopted the view that the 
Politics is not a coherent whole but a series of ill-fitting and contradictory parts 
that reflect different stages of Aristotle's development. Admittedly Schütrumpf 
does not follow the particulars of Jaeger's famous thesis, but he has taken over 
its principles. This is not a little surprising given that those principles are, and 
have been shown by scholars to be, highly questionable. I mention in particular 
Pierre Pellegrin's introduction to his recent translation (1990) and his article “La 
Politique d'Aristote: unité et fractures" (Revue Philosophique de la France et de 
l Etranger 177 [1987] 129—59), which Schütrumpf doubtless knows (though, per- 
haps because they appeared too late, they do not appear in his bibliography). 

Jaeger's approach requires one to do two things: first, to identify contra- 
dictions or incompatibilities in the text and, second, to show that these can only 
be explained by supposing the parts where they appear were written at different 
times and according to the different beliefs that mark the stages of Aristotle's 
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development. But whether or not one passage contradicts another presupposes 
that we have understood both passages correctly. This is not impossible, but it is 
remarkable how often a contradiction that one scholar says is insoluble another 
says is easy to explain. None of us is perfect, of course, and we can always get 
something wrong. Moreover how many would claim to possess a philosophical 
genius that rivals Aristotle's? In the interpretation of a text from one of the 
greatest minds in human history the first rule must surely be to exercise great 
caution. When confronted with a contradiction our first response should be to 
wonder whether we have misunderstood something. If, despite all our attempts 
to remove it, the contradiction remains, we must still be cautious about con- 
cluding it is what it appears to be. Perhaps we are missing something that a 
better mind than ours could perceive. We should certainly be wary of building 
on the basis of our own capacity to comprehend a grand edifice about the 
development of the author's mind. Far better in this regard to follow Pellegrin 
and prefer “la docte ignorance" to “la fausse science." 

But quite apart from the doubt whether we have understood the text, 
there is the problem of what makes our chosen theory of the author's develop- 
ment the correct one. Notoriously Jaeger's account was challenged by those of 
others (notably von Arnim's) which were themselves challenged in turn. For the 
truth is that any number of accounts could all explain the same phenomena. The 
whole Jaegerian game seems, in fact, to be a dead end: the alleged phenomena 
are uncertain, and they point to no one explanation over another. 

As regards Schütrumpf himself, he proposes a division of the Politics into 
four disparate parts: two fragments or "torsi" of incompleted treatises, namely 
books 1 and 3, and two groups or "blocks" of more or less completed treatises, 
namely books 2, 7, and 8 on the one hand and books 4, 5, and 6 on the other. He 
is insistent that the fact of mutual incompatibility between these parts legiti- 
mates the search to date them to different periods of Aristotle's career, and he 
follows in this respect, though with reservations, the Jaegerian view that the 
earlier parts are those that betray greater Platonic influence. Hence hé sees 
books 2, 7, and 8 as earlier than books 4, 5, and 6 (I 64—65, 130). Book 3, 
however, he thinks is made up of materials from several different periods (II 117— 
18). Book 1 is earlier than books 4, 5, and 6, but its relation to the other books 
is more problematic and Schütrumpf reaches no clear conclusion about it 
(I 128—34). 

Schütrumpf's project stands or falls by his claims about the incompatibil- 
ity between the books of the Politics. One would thus expect him to have some 
powerful arguments to back up these claims. But the arguments he actually 
gives are remarkably weak. For instance, he notes that Aristotle often raises the 
same question several times and gives differing answers in different places. 
Especially is this true of the question about what parts the city is constituted 
from. The facts adverted to here are clear enough, but by themselves they prove 
nothing. Any one of several explanations could account for them. Schütrumpf 
takes it as obvious that the only adequate explanation is that these different 
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answers reflect different stages in Aristotle’s development (I 47-53, 61-63). But 
this is not at all obvious unless one makes certain assumptions: first, that the 
correct way to write a unified book on politics, and the way Aristotle would 
have agreed was correct, is to raise and answer each question only once (rather 
after the fashion of a geometrical treatise); second, that the different answers 
Aristotle gives are in conflict such that they cannot all be true together. Thus if 
Aristotle divides the city in one way (farmers, artisans, soldiers, judges), he 
cannot also divide it in another (poor and rich) without having changed his 
mind. But Schütrumpf gives no argument for such assumptions, though they are 
far from obvious. Indeed they would seem plainly false. For, as regards the first, 
Aristotle denies that one should seek the same sort of precision in all sciences 
and especially notes the variability of moral and political subject matter (Ethics 
1094b14—27). This makes more probable in the case of a practical treatise what 
is not uncommon even in more theoretical treatises, namely that the same ques- 
tion is relevant in more than one context and requires consideration from more 
than one point of view. As regards the second assumption, many things can be 
divided differently according to differences of context and intention. The parts 
of a university are in one sense its several buildings (library, classrooms etc.) 
and in another sense its various persons (professors, students etc.). If a treatise 
on universities gives both divisions in different parts, must we therefore sup- 
pose that it cannot be a unified whole? 

Schütrumpf also sees book 3 of the Politics as an incompleted part of a 
project abandoned in later books because, though it divides constitutions into 
six types, it only deals with one of them, kingship, instead of all six (I 47-48). 
But here the alleged facts are themselves doubtful. Aristotle's words make it 
more likely that kingship is only dealt with in book 3 to confirm the division of 
regimes into six types with kingship as one of the correct kinds, overriding the 
objection that absolute rule by one man cannot possibly be correct. Kingship as 
a regime would seem instead to be treated along with aristocracy in books 7 and 
8; Aristotle regards kingship and aristocracy as together naming the best regime 
(1289230--32), and nothing in his treatment of that regime requires it to be an 
aristocracy as opposed to a kingship if one man outstanding in virtue happened 
to arise in it. Schütrumpf also points to the fact that Aristotle speaks of democ- 
racy and oligarchy as single kinds in book 3 but in book 4 says that there are at 
least four kinds of each (I 46). Is it, however, really impossible for a thinker to 
divide first into single, general types and later, when dealing with these types in 
detail, to show that they subdivide further without contradicting himself? Schü- 
trumpf similarly says that the concept of freedom used in books 1 and 8 is a 
"functional" one (freedom from necessary work), whereas in books 4—6 it is a 
“politically real” one (free birth) (I 130). But again this difference proves nothing 
by itself. What must be shown, and what Schütrumpf fails to show, is that these 
concepts cannot be coherently combined in a unified treatment of political 
things. 
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The detailed commentary, insofar as it is made to serve the same overall 
thesis, suffers from the same faults. Still, precisely because it is a commentary, 
it has merits that are generally lacking elsewhere. Schütrumpf has judicious and 
interesting things to say on the translation and interpretation of many particular 
passages and lines. As random examples I mention his remarks on Aristotle's 
claims about slaves as instruments for practice (I 238—41), about commerce as 
not by nature but by experience and art (I 326), about the translation of 1257a41- 
b2 (I 335), about acquisition as part of domestic rule (I 348—50), and about the 
criticism of unity desired for the city by Socrates in the Republic (II 158—60). In 
addition he often gives enlightening comparisons with Plato and other ancient 
authors, and has many useful discussions, and exact criticisms, of the inter- 
pretations of other scholars. Indeed even where I think his particular interpreta- 
tions are wrong, I find them not infrequently provocative and instructive. 

Schütrumpf also displays an enviable mastery of the secondary literature. 
His bibliographies are thorough and helpful, especially his selections with re- 
spect to particular chapters of the text. These bibliographies are an invaluable 
resource. Moreover, both in his introductions and his commentary, he gives 
very useful reviews and criticisms of this scholarly literature. However, I think 
he is ill served by the way the text of the commentary itself is presented, for this 
is often unnecessarily hard to follow. The print in the first volume is small, and 
sentences in both volumes sometimes snake over several lines, interrupted by 
parentheses (and subparentheses) dense with references. These references are 
well worth having (especially for comparative purposes) and display an exten- 
sive knowledge of ancient literature. But they do interrupt the flow of his argu- 
ment. One hopes that in the later volumes and the projected English translation 
something will be done to make the text more readable. 

The commentary is the best part of the book, which is all to the good since 
it comprises the greatest part. Its line-by-line treatment of the whole text, its 
extensive discussion of the secondary literature, its instructive examination of 
alternative interpretations, its rich collection of sources and references, its of- 
ten judicious remarks on particular points, will make it, despite the flaws associ- 
ated with its Jaegerian trappings, a valuable study aid. It will repay the reading 
even where one finds it wrong. So while one can hardly expect Schütrumpf to 
abandon Jaeger in the later volumes (he seems too committed to the thesis), the 
resulting whole will be something students of the Politics cannot afford to ig- 
nore. 


PETER SIMPSON 
CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES AND THE GRADUATE CENTER, 
Cirv UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
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L. D. REYNOLDs, ed. C. Sallustii Crispi: Catilina, Iugurtha, Historiarum Frag- 
menta Selecta, Appendix Sallustiana. Recognivit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991. xxx + 249 pp. Cloth, 
$28. (Oxford Classical Texts) 


Besides Catiline and Jugurtha this edition contains the more substantial 
fragments of the Histories, also the spurious Letters to Caesar and Invectives. À 
preface of 22 pages expertly surveys the manuscript tradition; contrary to pre- 
vious editors, Reynolds decided virtually to ignore the libri integri, except to fill 
the long lacuna in Jugurtha (xii—xiii). 

The apparatus is predictably clear and soigné. As for the text, Sallust's 
strangely late arrival in the Oxford series comports an obvious advantage. 
Reynolds's text diverges from A. Kurfess's Teubner of the two monographs (3d 
ed. 1956) in at least ninety places, and while many of the choices are trivial and/ 
or indifferent, not a few are definitely for the better (some of them already in 
intervening editions). Punctuation and paragraph arrangement have also bene- 
fited. Reynolds is generally conservative, and apart from an occasional minor 
palaeographical improvement on earlier proposals, like (factis) facile in place of 
facile (factis) in Jug. 63.4, offers practically nothing by way of original conjec- 
ture. 

A few points of detail, some discussed in Mnemosyne 34 (1981) 351-56. 
Jug. 15.5: polluta is obelized and the conjecture provoluta mentioned in the 
apparatus, which, however, proceeds: “an prompta, prolata, aperta vel sim.?” 
How to emend, and how not to emend? Jug. 27.4: L. Bestia Calpurnius, an 
onomastic monstrosity, apparently provoked no qualms. Jug. 35.2: readers 
might have been told in the apparatus, and not merely in the index, that the 
praenomen of Minucius Rufus, cos. 110, was Marcus, not, as in Sallust’s manu- 
scripts, Quintus, and that of Sicinius, tr. pl. 76, probably Gnaeus, not Lucius; 
also, what is not revealed in the index, that L. Postumius of Epist. 2.9.4 is almost 
certainly T. Postumius of Cic. Brut. 269 (see Two Studies in Roman Nomencla- 
ture, 2d ed. [1991] 37). Jug. 42.2-3: this much-discussed problem is ignored, 
recalling what I wrote in CP 74 (1979) 77 on Reynolds’s edition of Seneca’s 
Dialogi, “Now and again he offers an unacceptable text with nothing to show 
that it has ever been challenged.” Jug. 65.1: if Sallust wrote this text, his wits 
were wandering. Maybe they were, but the reader should have been cau- 
tioned. 

There is a redundant et on page 147, line 20, and prope seems to have 
accidentally fallen out on page 140, line 19. On pages 20 and 21 the balance of the 
fifth line has disappeared, leaving a blank space. 

A paragraph in the preface (xxv-xxvi) defends archaistic spellings. Actu- 
ally Reynolds’s spellings are almost identical with Kurfess’s, except that he 
regularly has corr- where Kurfess has conr- (but inrumpere on page 75, line 19). 
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There is no bibliography, only a reference (xxvi) to A. D. Leeman's Sys- 
tematical Bibliography of Sallust 1879-1964 and a conspectus editionum. 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


R. A. B. MYNORS, ed. Virgil, Georgics. With a Commentary. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1990. xci + 345 pp. Cloth, $85. 


JOSEPH FARRELL. Vergil's Georgics and the Traditions of Ancient Epic. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1990. xiv + 389 pp. Cloth. $35. 


Until about thirteen years ago a reader of the Georgics was pretty much 
on his or her own. Mynors's OCT (1966) was readily available, but commen- 
taries were hard to find and good interpretative studies of the poem practically 
nonexistent. Nearly everyone who has ever read the Georgics has responded to 
the beauty of its language, but many, I am sure, wondered what it was really 
about and how it all fit together. The year 1979 inaugurated what we might call 
“The Age of the Georgics," as a stream of commentaries and books tumbled 
into our libraries and bookstores. So much has been written in the last decade or 
so that a potential reader is likely to wonder whether Mynors's commentary and 
Farrell's book can add significantly to our understanding and appreciation of the 
poem. I think they can. 

When I first heard that Mynors's Georgics was in press, I wondered 
whether the classroom needed a new commentary, since I had used Williams 
with undergraduates and Thomas with graduate students and found both satis- 
factory. Mynors is much too expensive to use as the text for a class, but it will be 
a wonderful addition to the reserve shelf. It is a model of what I think a commen- 
tary should be. Mynors has no axe to grind, no hobbyhorse to ride; his äim 
seems to be to help readers understand the poem in all its variety rather than to 
urge a particular interpretation of it. His excellent notes cover difficult Latin 
phrases, all kinds of technical matters including the identification of plants and 
birds, poetic technique, parallels of subject and diction in other ancient authors, 
Vergil's use of his models, and much more. And he writes with wit and charm. 

Commentators often translate difficult Latin instead of explaining it, a 
very annoying practice. Mynors very seldom translates at all; in general he 
explains the different possible meanings of a phrase, sometimes, but not always, 
opting for one. See, for example, on satis . . . dentibus (2.141) or averso .. . 
astro (1.218). He is also very good at connecting the poem with real life, both the 
agricultural world of Rome and our own. On the subject of Tarentine wool 
(2.197) he refers us to Diocletian's price edict; in connection with Vergil's iam 
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tum acer curas venientem extendit in annum / rusticus (2.405—6) he reminds us of 
Pliny's practice of letting vineyards in the fall so that the new tenant could see to 
the pruning. Readers like me who are unfamiliar with the habits of bees will find 
his discussion of the reality of Vergil's bee battle (4.67-87) very helpful. 

Mynors is good on technical matters, whether it is rooks (1.410ff.), tree 
propagation (2.9ff.), cheese making (3.400ff.), or the construction of the Portus 
Iulius—he even tells us where we can find a sketch map (2.161-64). His com- 
mentary is full of references to Greek and Roman prose writers: Varro and 
Columella, of course, but also Plato, Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Op- 
pian, Cicero, Manilius, Seneca, Pliny, and Palladius. It is packed with useful 
information and would be worth buying for that alone, but it is much more than 
a compendium of facts. 

Mynors also helps us appreciate the poem by conveying his own sense of 
its rhythms and movements. A new reader can get bogged down with the details 
of some aspect of farming and lose sight of how it fits into the poem. Mynors's 
summaries of the various sections of the poem are very illuminating. The care of 
young foals (3.179--208), for example: “There are two principal stages in the 
colt's education: primary, 182-9, from weaning to the end of the third year; 
secondary, with two sharply-contrasted subdivisions, 190-3, the ring and the 
manège, when every step can be precisely monitored and the young thorough- 
bred looks as if constrained and chafing to get free, and 193-5, when the brakes 
are taken off at last (fum . . . tum) and away he goes, so fast and free that his 
feet seem scarcely to touch the ground. These stages are marked out in decreas- 
ing detail and with increasing intensity, until as though it could be controlled no 
longer the narrative erupts into a six-line simile. Then in 202, with the training 
behind us, we resume our normal course." 

Horses are intrinsically interesting; but Mynors, like Vergil, can make 
even a very prosaic topic come alive. On the establishment of vineyards (2.259 
396): "A séries of operations, many of which are of wider validity (even extend- 
ing in 317 to arable crops), though expressed in terms of the vine grown on living 
supports (arbustum), save where timber trees (290—7) and olives (302—14) insist 
on being heard because they bring with them each a vivid picture—the great 
tree and the fire. . . . Five times the course of instruction is interrupted by a 
picturé; but after three of these care is taken to bring our imaginations back to 
earth again with some almost prosaic lines (284-7, 312-14, 343-5). We are left 
with the exhilarating impression of industry and skill set against the changing 
background of the elements and the evolving year, guiding the young vineyards 
up to man's estate, and ending in a well-earned holiday for ourselves." These 
seem to me to be the words of a man who really understood the Georgics 
because he could see with Vergil's eyes, in part perhaps because he knew and 
loved the countryside himself. In the preface Nisbet quotes Mynors on Vergil: 
“A keen eye for nature, for light and shade, mountain and river, beast and bird 
and tree; a mind which found the work of earlier poets as rich a source of stimuli 
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as things seen and felt” (5). Something very like this could be said of Mynors 
himself. I would give much to have the introduction he did not live to write. 

I conclude by briefly considering Mynors’s treatment of what is perhaps 
the greatest strength of Richard Thomas’s commentary: Vergil’s use of his 
sources. Mynors is very much aware of Vergil’s allusions to earlier writers, but, 
perhaps because he is less concerned than Thomas with establishing, as Farrell 
puts it, “that the Callimachean and Neoteric outlook was the decisive factor in 
the development of Latin poetry in the first century” (17), he often notes paral- 
lels to non-Hellenistic and neoteric poets that others do not mention. He is very 
good on Lucretian parallels. His treatment of Vergil’s use of Lucretius in his ode 
to spring (2.323--45), for example, is fuller than either Williams’s or Thomas’s. 
Thus his commentary is a good starting point for a reader interested in assessing 
a subject that is one of Farrell's main concerns, the presence of Lucretius in the 
Georgics. 

Farrell's aim in Vergil's Georgics and the Traditions of Ancient Epic is to 
provide a coherent reading of the Georgics by thoroughly and systematically 
examining Vergil's allusions to earlier poets, most importantly Hesiod, Aratus, 
Lucretius, and Homer. Farrell argues cogently that we need to get away from 
piecemeal, one by one, comparisons of single Vergilian passages with single 
source passages in order to appreciate the complexity of Vergil's argumentation 
through sustained allusion. 

Part I, “Vergil’s Allusive Artistry,” consists of three chapters establishing 
and demonstrating the nature of Vergil's allusive program. In the first chapter, 
Farrell lays claim, as the foundation of his method, to Knauer's “concept of an 
extensive, systematic program of allusion based on the analytical reading of 
major sources" (9), modified by the work of Pasquali, Giangrande, Clausen, 
Thomas, and Conte. Chapter 2 examines the use of antonomasia in Vergil's 
predecessors and in the Eclogues to establish that Vergil’s famous allusion to 
Hesiod in Ascraeumque cano Romana per oppida carmen (2.176) is a claim to be 
at once the "real" Hesiod and the Hellenistic "Hesiod" (that is, “non-Ho- 
mer"), and to mark the end of a major phase in his poem. In chapter 3 Farrell 
takes his first hard look at Vergil's method of imitation. In his adaptation of WD 
414ff. for the farmer’s arma (1.160ff.) Vergil condenses his model while conflat- 
ing it with other Hesiodic material and *animates his borrowed material with a 
sensibility that is altogether new" (pp. 76—77). The bulk of this chapter is Far- 
rell’s discussion of a series of passages as examples of ever more complicated 
modes of contaminatio of Vergil’s sources. At 1.351ff. Vergil edits and trans- 
poses a single passage from Aratus (733ff.) to create his weather signs. For the 
plague (3.478ff.) he adds to his main model (De Rerum Naturae 6.1090ff.) mate- 
rial from elsewhere in Lucretius; his source for the praise of spring (2.323ff.) is 
a complex of Lucretian themes found in DRN 1.2ff., 1.248ff., 2.991ff., and 
5.737ff., with the last “the focus both of Lucretius’ poem and of Vergil's allu- 
sions" (p. 101). Vergil's Aristaeus conflates two episodes from the Zliad.(1.345ff. 
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and 18.22ff.) with one from the Odyssey (4.351ff.). And finally, in the most elabo- 
rate multiple allusion of the series, the lucky and unlucky days (1.276—86), 
Vergil brings together both Hesiodic poems (WD 765ff., Th. 131-34, 617—868) 
and Homer (Od. 11.305ff.). 

Part II, “Vergil’s Program of Allusion in the Georgics," develops Farrell's 
analysis of the poem as sustained and complicated contaminatio and variatio of 
one primary source after another. Chapter 4 deals with the role of Hesiod and 
Aratus in Georgics 1. Vergil begins by reworking Works and Days; with the 
weather signs, however, ostensibly his version of Hesiod's "days," he draws 
increasingly on Aratus (identified by Callimachus as a Hesiodic poet in Ep. 27), 
in this way claiming to be both the poet of a real Ascraean song and a Cal- 
limachean poet, all this in the context of civil war, treated in increasingly Lucre- 
tian terms. Chapter 5 establishes that Vergil's debt to Lucretius is analogous fo, 
but much greater than, his debt to Hesiod and Aratus. A quick look at Georgics 
1 establishes the pattern. Lucretius' pessimistic treatment of geography (5.195— 
234) is the source of two Vergilian passages: the zones (1.231-58), where Lucre- 
tius’ “facts” reject Lucretius’ message, and the “likelihood of failure" (1.176 
203), where Lucretius' diction bolsters Vergil's own pessimism. The center of 
Vergil's Lucretian program is Georgics 2 and 3, his versions of DRN 5 and 6. The 
Lucretian core of Georgics 2 reworks two Lucretian themes, variety and cre- 
ativity, saving the negative points for book 3. The plague culminates and ends 
Vergil’s Lucretian allusive program (much as Ascraeum carmen ended his Hesi- 
odic program and his obvious reworking of Aratus his Aratean weather signs. 
Chapter 6 deals with Homer. Farrell argues convincingly that Vergil has care- 
fully prepared the reader in his earlier books for his extended use of Homer in 
book 4, first in the epic coloring of his bees, and finally in his Aristaeus, where 
he uses Homeric material in a new way as the substance of an episode. Farrell 
argues that Vergil is drawing on an "ancient tradition of allegorical exegesis that 
represented Homer not merely as a poet of heroic saga, but more importantly as 
a poet of natural philosophy" (p. 257), that the very Homeric passages Vergil 
uses and alludes to in his Aristaeus had already been allegorically interpreted as 
cosmologies in antiquity. Thus the Homeric Aristaeus not only makes a very 
fitting conclusion to his didactic epic, it is the crown of Vergil’s allusive pro- 
gram. 

In Part III, “The Georgics and Literary History," Farrell looks mainly at 
the Eclogues and the Aeneid in relation to his reading of the Georgics. In chapter 
7 he considers the neoteric background of the Eclogues and concludes that even 
then Vergil was interested in expanding the horizons of the new poetry, espe- 
cially in Ec. 6. Not until the Georgics, however, did he see, influenced by his 
study of Lucretius, that the two seemingly different epic traditions (the heroic 
and the didactic) were really one, with Homer at the source. In chapter 8, to me 
the least compelling in the book, Farrell considers the Aeneid as a philosophical 
and allegorical poem, arguing strongly against reading it as a "panegyric of 
Rome or Augustus" (p. 329), and concludes with a few words on the impact of 
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the Georgics on the work of Horace, Propertius, and Ovid. As Farrell says, 
“Ovid stands squarely on Vergil’s shoulders as he celebrates the possibility of 
moving freely between what had once been treated as discrete traditions, the 
tradition of Hesiod and that of Homer, and his treatment of Vergilian material in 
the Metamorphoses declares his debt to Vergil’s pioneering reconciliation of 
them” (p. 342). As usual. Vergil showed Ovid the way, and not just with his 
Aeneid, but, as Farrell has shown, with his Georgics as well. 

"The Age of the Georgics” continues on into the 1990s. These two fine 
new books make a welcome addition to the ever-growing store of tools available 
to students of Vergil's great poem. 


SARA MACK 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 
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CEBRIONES THE DIVER: ILIAD 16.733-76 


During his fateful aristeia, Patroclus takes a rock and strikes the 
forehead of Cebriones, Hector's driver. The force of the blow results in 
the expulsion of the victim's eyes,! which fall to the ground in the dust 
at his feet (16.741—42). Cebriones himself follows with a backward 
somersault from the chariot, leading thé narrator to liken his fall to the 
movement of a diver: 


. 6 8’ Go’ &ovevtÄoL OLLOS Ji 
ränsteo’ An’ evbegyéos Sidoou . . . (16.742--43) 


Early in this century Scott (“Repeated Verses" 319—20) described 
the problem which has sometimes led commentators to question the 
appropriateness of this simile to its narrative context. The Homeric 
chariot was set close to the ground, so that a fall from so low a platform 
seems to provide little occasion for such a comparison. The simile of 
the diver has a more obvious application to the fall of Epicles, who 
plummets like a diver (dovevräeı, 12.385) from a lofty (ynot, 12.386) 
tower when struck by Ajax. Moreover, since Cebriones did not fall head 
- first but must have tumbled over backward from a blow to the forehead, 
the simile seems all the more inappropriate. Scott concluded that the 
simile is better suited to Odyssey 12.411—14, where it occurs in a nautical 
context. Yet we are certainly entitled to wonder what the narrator saw 
in the scene that justifies the comparison. 

I think that the gruesome taunt of Patroclus over the body of his 
fallen foe provides the context necessary to an appreciation of the nar- 
rator's choice of a diver simile. For Patroclus too reverts to a nautical 
image in visualizing the death of Cebriones: 


! The expulsion of the eye by means of a blow to the head occurs several times in 
the surrounding books: cf. Janko, Commentary on 13.616—19. 
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ei 64 xov xai xóvto £v tyOudevti yEvoLTo, 
soAlobg àv nop&osıev avijo ôe tH6e0 Oupov, 
vnóc &xo0odóoxov, ei xai GvoxéubsAoc cin. . . (16.746 -48) 


Patroclus says that if only Cebriones were in the fishy sea, he would 
satisfy the hunger of many, leaping from a boat and groping in the 
depths for sea squirts (1/9£a óupov, 16.747), even though the sea might 
be rough (Svonéudedos, 16.748).2 The details of Patroclus’ image— 
the diver groping in the depths, the unappetizing fare for which he 
searches, perhaps even the rough and stormy sea—all find analogues in 
the world of the narrative. Patroclus' taunt involves a multiple-corre- 
spondence comparison of extraordinary sophistication. 

First of all, the diver’s action of “groping” springs from an ob- 
vious source in the narrative, for Cebriones has lost his eyes from the 
blow to his forehead. Patroclus adjusts the details of his image to con- 
form with the physical deformity of his victim: the diver is imagined as 
suffering from a visual handicap. Secondly, the loathsome food for 
which he gropes finds a grisly and bizarre analogue in the narrative, as 
the eyes of Cebriones lie at his feet in the dust. Appropriately enough, 
the sea squirt was considered a particularly repulsive dish, fit only 
for the very hungry. Hence Zenodotus, thinking it unlikely that many 
would want to eat such food, read dvonéudedor einv, “even if they were 
surly" (cf. Janko, Commentary ad loc.). Finally, the detail of the rough- 
ness of the sea in which the diver swims may mirror the swirling motion 
of the cloud of dust in which the dead Cebriones lies: 


... 608 £v orgobäkıyyı xovins 
xeito uéyac peyadworl, AcAaopévos innoovvaov. — (16.775—76) 


Willcock (Zliad ad loc.) rightly calls these lines “the most impressive 
epitaph in the Jiad.” Indeed, the death of Cebriones is depicted with 
great art throughout. Tumbling from the platform of his chariot after his 
eyes, Which lie in the dust, the hero is likened to a diver seeking unap- 
petizing food in the sea. Both the narrator and Patroclus are impressed 
by these similarities. 


ROBERT J. RABEL 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


2 For the identification of this form of mollusc cf. Janko, Commentary on 16.747~48. 
Janko rightly elucidates the meaning of Supa, “to grope after," from Hes. Erg. 374. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF EPISODES 
IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


Although it is clear that Greek tragedy is, as Oliver Taplin (Stage- 
craft 50) has said, a "structure of parts," no completely adequate ac- 
count of a division into constituent parts has ever been advanced. No 
one would dispute that this division is at least partly determined by 
strophic odes sung exclusively by the chorus. Not infrequently, how- 
ever, evident breaks in a play's action are not marked by a strophic 
choral ode,! and the distribution of such songs is very uneven.? That 
such breaks may be accompanied by other lyric forms, brief astrophic 
choral odes, choral anapaests, or songs in which actors participate, was 
recognized by Walther Kranz.? Even so, Kranz, influenced, like most 
students of tragic lyric, by the authority of Poetics 1452b20—21,4 under- 
valued the articulating function of these lyrics, regarding anapaests, 
astrophic odes, and actors' songs? only as occasional substitutes for 
strophic choral odes.$ This undervaluation is not entirely illogical, since 


! At Ag. 1330, for instance, Cassandra enters the palace. Twelve lines of choral 
anapaests follow, then twenty-nine lines of iambic trimeter which "mirror" the killing 
which takes place inside. At 1372 Clytemnestra appears with the bodies of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra. At Phil. 1080 Odysseus and Neoptolemus depart with Philoctetes’ bow. 
After the departure Philoctetes and the chorus sing a kommos (1081—1217), at the end of 
which Philoctetes departs in despair into his cave. At 1218-21 the chorus announces the 
reappearance of Odysseus and Neoptolemus. 

2Between A. Sup. 524 and 824, for instance, occur three strophic choral odes. 
Between Or. 356 and 806, on the other hand, there is no lyric intervention. 

3See Kranz's "Übersicht über die vom Gesamtchor vorgetragenen strophisch ge- 
gliederten Lieder," Stasimon 124—25, as well as (for choral anapaests) 162. 

^Which seems to define the basic unit of dramatic action as everything standing 
between two strophic choral odes. On problems of interpretation of Poetics 1452b14 —27 
see Taplin, Stagecraft 470—79. 

5Here I use "actor's song" to refer to any lyric in which an actor participates, 
including not only lyrics sung in responsion to choral song but also solo lyric and epir- 
rhematic passages in which an actor responds to a song of the chorus or another actor, or 
the chorus to a singing actor, in spoken verse. *Strophic choral ode" refers exclusively to 
lyrics sung by the chorus alone, without interruption. 

$See Kranz, Stasimon 117, 162, 177, 202, 229. See also Detscheff, De Conforma- 
tione 57-65. Neither Weissinger, Act Divisions, nor Aichele, Epeisodien 17-21, directly 
addresses the question of what exactly defines a unit of dramatic action. Very recently 
Hamilton, "Comic Acts" 353—55, has asserted that in the drama of Euripides, at least, 
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occasionally astrophic songs and not infrequently actors' songs stand 
within otherwise continuous passages of spoken verse, where they 
seem to advance the dramatic action rather than to suspend it.” But how 
are we to determine which lyrics perform which function? Kranz's 
method was ultimately subjective, and his decisions can seem arbitrary. 
He recognized the short epirrhematic ode, E. El. 859—79, following the 
departure of a messenger, and the lyric lament of Electra at S. El. 823- 
70, following the departure of Clytemnestra and the paedagogue, as 
episode-separating; but from his list of strophic choral odes and the 
lyrics which substitute for them he omits the solo lament of Electra at 
Or. 960—1011, which also follows a messenger's exit.® 
The essential solution to this problem has been given by Oliver 
Taplin. Taking it as a given that strophic choral odes are “act-dividers” 
(Stagecraft 51), and observing that most strophic odes are preceded by 
an actor's exit and followed by an entrance (54), he proposed that non- 
strophic choral lyrics, lyrics in which actors participate, and choral 
anapaests should be regarded as act-dividing if they likewise are pre- 
ceded by an exit and followed by an entry (55). Taplin thus provides a 
much more objective criterion than Kranz for the determination of epi- 
sode divisions. Nevertheless, his rule is not entirely satisfactory, be- 
cause he says so little to explain its theoretical basis. Indeed, he insists 


there is already a development toward a standardized five-act form which is defined only 
by parodoi and stasima, not by the shape of the dramatic action standing between them. 
Since, however, only eight of seventeen plays have five "acts" so defined, the idea is 
hardly persuasive. A very different attempt by Holzapfel, Akteinteilung, to divide each 
play into five acts, basing the articulation on fictional lapses of time, regardless of lyrics, 
is interesting, but his act-divisions are very subjective. 

7 An actors’ song often represents an emotional outburst by agents of the plot to 
what has just occurred or just been reported. The epirrhematic S. El. 1232-87, for in- 
stance, begins and ends within the course of a single conversation (1098—1325) between 
Electra and Orestes. Astrophic lyrics such as Cho. 152-63 and E. Sup. 271-85 may be 
what Rode, “Chorlied” 102, calls “programmatic.” That is, they may belong, as accom- 
paniments of ritual, to the dramatic action. More often lyrics like PV 687—95, Trach. 205— 
24, E. Sup. 918—24, and Phil. 391-402 and 507-18 represent brief emotional outbursts. 
The former of the last two passages is a strophe to which the latter passage responds. 
Throughout discussion here such isolated strophes and antistrophes are regarded as inde- 
pendent astrophic lyrics. Choral anapaests, on the other hand, are always found in con- 
junction with an actor's entrance or an exit or with both, so that it may be argued that they 
always accompany a turn in the dramatic action. 

8See Kranz, Stasimon 124—25. He includes no lyrics in this list that are sung by 
actors without choral participation, even though he remarks (229) that solo lyrics may 
have an articulating function. Or. 960ff. is not mentioned as an example of such a lyric. 
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upon its practical applicability: “In practice it works” (55). But let us 
consider whether in fact it does completely work. Ifthe rule does not do 
violence to reality, it does not necessarily tell the whole truth; and I 
believe that it is especially vulnerable to objection on two points. 

(1) The exact role played by entrances and exits in the articulation 
of the dramatic structure is not at all clear. Taplin himself declares that 
many entrances and exits occur within acts (53), and he gives no hint 
that individual movements on and off the stage have in themselves any 
articulating capacity He allows, moreover, that lyrics other than stro- 
phic choral odes may be “inextricably tied within the units which con- 
tain speech” (51), that is, that they may not divide the two passages 
which they stand between. Actors' songs, in particular, often carry 
dramatic action at least a small step forward. The epirrhematic S. EI. 
1232—87 expresses the joy of Orestes and Electra after she has discov- 
ered his identity. S. EJ. 823—70 is a passionate lyric exchange between 
Electra and the chorus after she has falsely been told that Orestes is — 
dead. The former Taplin would regard as an integral part of the actional 
dialogue that precedes and follows it; upon the latter, because it is 
preceded by an actor's departure and followed by an entry, he would 
bestow the title "*act-dividing."? It may be true that in the latter case 
actional dialogue is suspended more completely. But if we consider that 
virtually all lyrics, to the extent that they slow or postpone action, have 
the effect of dividing passages of actional dialogue, we should ask our- 
selves whether the difference is one of degree rather than of kind. To 
take the other side of the coin, why should a sequence of entrance and 
exit, separated by a few lines of iambic dialogue, not be act-dividing, if 
the addition of a short intervening lyric would mark the end of one act 
and the beginning of another? Here we may compare Bac. 1152-68, 
Where the departure of a messenger and the arrival of Agave are sep- 
arated by an astrophic code of twelve lines, and Phoe. 1264—69, where 
Jocasta turns immediately after a messenger's departure and summons 
Antigone from the house. In an article on Sophocles’ Philoctetes Taplin 
points out correctly that instances of the entrance of one character a 
few lines after the departure of another are rare and suggests that they 
occur only in special circumstances; the absence of lyric intervention at 
Phoe. 1264—69, for instance, he justifies by the close link between the 
two scenes which Jocasta's remaining onstage provides ("Significant 


?Taplin, Stagecraft 247 n. 3. See below, note 16. Kranz, Stasimon 124, also re- 
garded this lyric as episode- dividing. 
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Actions” 41 and n. 38). Surely this is weak. At Hipp. 1268-82 an astro- 
phic choral ode follows the departure of a messenger despite Theseus’ 
remaining onstage. In all three instances cited above, there is a close 
connection between the messenger scene and the one which follows; 
but if in only one instance the two scenes belong to the same act, 
perhaps our definition of an act is too inflexible. 

(2) Although Taplin remarks that tragic drama maintains a formal 
continuity (Stagecraft 50), he does not take the implications of that fact 
adequately into account. Thus his distinction between act-divisions 
and other, lighter divisions, which may be occasioned within an act by a 
lyric (other than a strophic choral ode) in association with only an entry 
or only an exit (55), implies a formal hierarchy which we should suspect 
is not real. Even extended strophic choral odes do not suspend action 
as completely as the modern theater curtain, and the suspension ef- 
fected by strophic odes is by no means uniform. It may be true that 
strophic choral odes occasion a substantial suspension of action pro- 
portionally more often than actors' songs, which usually express an 
emotional reaction to what has immediately occurred in spoken dia- 
logue, and more often than astrophic odes and choral anapaests, which 
several times follow a messenger's report and lead into a disclosure 
scene which the report has announced (see note 125 below). But some 
strophic choral odes minimize the separation between two units of ac- 
tion. Consider, for instance, A. Sup. 776—824, S. El. 1384—97, and E. El. 
1147—64. The first is an expression of despair standing between Danaus' 
sighting of the Egyptian ships and the Egyptian herald's arrival. The 
two latter precede the murder of Clytemnestra, which their content, 
like the dramatic departures which close the foregoing scenes, antici- 
pates. It is very hard to believe that these strophic choral odes mark a 
stronger division of the action than the astrophic!? Hipp. 362—72, for 
instance, which is preceded by the departure, or perhaps loss of con- 
sciousness,!! of the nurse but is not followed by an entrance. For the 


10 Hipp. 362—72 is in its context astrophic. It is an isolated strophe to which the 
antistrophe 669-79, a solo lament by Phaedra which follows the departure of Hippolytus, 
responds. i 

I! Tt is sometimes assumed that the nurse faints. Whether she falls unconscious or 
exits is unimportant, because I here treat the few instances of complete loss of conscious- 
ness as departures, the regaining of consciousness as an entrance. I can see nothing, 
however, in the nurse's speech (353—61) that compels us to believe that she collapses at its 
end, and I think it more likely that she rushes from the scene in dismay. For (1) when she 
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nurse’s state of mind and her agitated departure go completely ignored 
in the subsequent lyric and in the first sixty lines of the dialogue which 
follows. I do not at this point claim that Hipp. 362—72 divides two acts. I 
am saying only that it sometimes is hard to determine what an act is. 

Iam, in fact, uncomfortable with the word "act," !? because “act” 
suggests that the passages standing between certain lyrics are more 
independent, self-contained units than often they are, and it encour- 
ages us to think of these units as more or less equivalent in size, struc- 
ture, and dramatic importance. Two consecutive units of dramatic ac- 
tion often differ greatly from each other in length and complexity,!? and 
not seldom the former of the two is clearly preparatory and subordinate 
to the latter.!^ When, moreover, an ode like A. Sup. 776—824 (see above) 
maintains a considerable degree of continuity between two units, the 
point at which the preceding unit of action ends and the succeeding 
begins is to a greater or lesser degree obscured. Even when consecutive 
dramatic units are not closely linked, it is not uncommon for the end of 
the former to have a close logical connection with the song which fol- 


returns to the dialogue she clearly has been rethinking her original reaction, and (2) after 
her departure neither the chorus nor Phaedra makes any further mention of her until her 
next intervention in the dialogue. Elsewhere when a character collapses onstage it invari- 
ably is in some way remarked by bystanders. Usually they concern themselves directly 
with the well-being of the affected character (cf. Phil. 821-26, Held. 602-4, And. 1076-77, 
Tro. 462—65). See Spitzbarth, Spieltechnik 92. Even when the chorus in the ode Hec. 444— 
83 makes no direct mention of Hecuba's falling to the ground, immediate notice is taken 
of her condition at the beginning of the next scene. 

12] prefer the more traditional "episode." In the discussion of actors’ entrances 
which follows, I tentatively accept Taplin's principle that actors' exits before lyrics are 
structurally significant. Since, however, we have not yet defined what an act or episode is, 
I avoid both words, referring to passages which stand between two lyrics, whether stro- 
phic choral odes or other lyrics preceded by exits, simply as “dramatic units” or “units of 
dramatic action." 

13 For instance, Trach. 141-496, 531-632; OC 720-1043, 1099-1210; HF 451—636, 
701-33; IT 658 (or 467?)--1088, 1153-1233. 

1^ For example, the Teiresias scene (Ant. 988—1114) foreshadows the tragedy which 
is reported in the next dramatic unit. A messenger's report at E. Sup. 634—777 of the 
Athenian military success and the imminent return of the bodies of the Seven is followed, 
after a brief strophic ode, by the processional entry of the bodies at 794—836. Messenger 
scenes which precede what Kremer, “Tragödienschluss,” 117-41 passim, calls an “Ecce- 
Schluss," constitute the most obviously subordinate dramatic units. Messenger scenes 
usually are connected with the following scene by an anapaestic system or, as here, by an 
astrophic ode (see Taplin, Stagecraft 172). Occasionally, however, as at E. Sup. 778--93 
and at Hcld. 892-927, the lyric is strophic. 
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Jows.!5 The brief strophic choral ode Aj. 693—718, for example, is a cry 
of jubilation at what Ajax has just said in his Trugrede. E. Sup. 955—89 is 
a lament by the mothers of the Seven as the bodies are borne away to be 
burned. Hel. 1451-1511, which follows Helen’s final departure with 
Menelaus, contains a prayer for her safe arrival.!6 In these instances it 
may be more meaningful to think of a lyric not as act-dividing or act- 
connecting but as an extension of the dramatic unit which precedes it. 
Thus we see that “acts” vary greatly among themselves not only in 
length and degree of independence but even in the integrity of their 
structure. 

Given so many variations, are we entitled to speak of a formal 
structure at all? I believe that the answer is a qualified yes. I have 
criticized Taplin's account of tragic structure on the ground that it im- 
plies that the divisions between units of dramatic action are more com- 
plete than they actually are, and that the units themselves are to a 
greater degree equivalent. Nevertheless, Taplin's sequence (actor's 
exit-lyric-actor's entrance) does describe a repetition that underlies 
the differences among individual dramatic units in individual plays. His 
definition of an “act” is unsatisfying not because it imposes on tragic 
drama a patterned regularity that is not real. Rather it leaves open the 
question whether the repetition may be insignificant. If the only impor- 
tant difference between the “acts” separated by S. El. 823—70 and the 
passages of spoken verse separated by S. El. 1232—87 (see above) is the 


15ft is much less common for a lyric which is not closely connected with preceding 
action to lead into the dramatic unit which follows. À good example is the epiparodos at 
Alc. 861—934, which Kranz, Stasimon 125, does not regard as episode-separating. For a 
discussion, with examples, of choral odes which anticipate action, see Helg, Chorlied 10- 
16, and Rahm, Zusammenhang 26-28. 

16 Because one or more dramatic agents participate, actors’ songs especially often 
maintain a certain dramatic continuity from spoken dialogue to lyric. For example, when 
the paedagogue and Clytemnestra depart into the skéné at S. El. 803, Electra delivers a 
bitter speech of complaint which at 823 breaks into a passionate lyric exchange with the 
chorus. This actor’s song is considered by Kranz, Stasimon 124, and Taplin, Stagecraft 
247 n. 3, to be episode- dividing. The logical progression comes to an end at line 871, when 
Chrysothemis arrives joyfully with the news that someone has made an offering at Aga- 
memnon's grave. See above, note 9. During the epirrhematic E. El. 859-79, a song accom- 
panying the triumphal entry of Orestes after the killing of Aegisthus, Electra fetches a 
crown (870—72), which the chorus tells her (873—75) to raise to his head. This she does at 
the beginning of iambic dialogue, continuing a process begun in the lyric. Actor-choral 
exchanges are especially frequent in parodoi (Schmidt, "Eingang" 12—17, 18 n. 67, giving 
as examples the parodoi of PV, Med., Hel., S. El. and OC; see also Detscheff, De Confor- 
matione 43—50; Aichele, Epeisodien 20; Taplin, Stagecraft 247), and in several instances 
dialogue continues afterward, without a break, in spoken verse. 
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exit and entrance flanking the former lyric, then we should ask our- 
selves whether the word “act” has much meaning. We need, in other 
words, a more detailed description of what may happen within a dra- 
matic unit, which will show us whether there are other norms of pro- 
cedure which govern the dramatic action, restricting the possibilities of 
variety. 

As a contribution to such a description, I examine not only move- 
ments into and out of the playing area which immediately precede and 
follow lyrics, but those which occur within dramatic units as well. Ac- 
cepting, for the moment, Taplin's conception of an act (see note 12 
above)— which I shall continue to call a “unit of action"— 1 consider 
actors' entrances in sections 1 and 2 below; section 3 considers exits. I 
believe that it can be demonstrated that these movements and certain 
procedures associated with them fall into a recurrent cycle. But the 
cycle is subject to many variations. Not all of these procedures occur in 
every dramatic unit; some occur less often than others; and in individ- 
ual instances even the most frequently occurring may fail. Each, how- 
ever, occurs with enough frequency that the audience will bave been 
conditioned to a greater or lesser degree to expect it, and together these 
procedures constitute a pattern of expectations which gives shape and 
definition to the dramatic action.!? 


7 do not take into account here evidence from Rhesus or from Septem after the 
last strophic choral ode, which begins at 822, because of doubts about their authenticity. I 
do, perhaps wrongly, consider relevant passages from JA and Phoe. despite evidence of 
considerable reworking of both plays. For bibliography relevant to problems of authen- 
ticity in the latter three plays see Poe, “Entrance” nn. 3-4. For the sake of consistency I 
have adopted thë following guidelines: (1) Prologues, whose structure is significantly 
different from that of other dramatic units of action, as well as final exits of plays, are left 
out of account; also one-actor units of action except when specific mention of them is 
made. (2) Lines delivered by the chorus or coryphaeus immediately before or imme- 
diately following a choral song are not considered to belong to the dialogue which follows 
or precedes. Analogously, any anapaests or astrophic lyric lines which an actor delivers 
immediately before or immediately following a lyric which is sung in whole or in part by 
the chorus are considered to belong to the choral lyric if that actor remains, or has 
remained, onstage while the chorus sings. That is, a unit of action ends with the departure 
of an actor immediately before a lyric or with the last words delivered in spoken verse by 
an actor before the lyric. A unit begins with the arrival of an actor immediately after a 
lyric or with the first words delivered in spoken verse by an actor who has remained 
strophes and antistrophes are treated as astrophic lyrics. (5) An entrance is said to follow 
a lyric even when it may take place during the lyric. Similarly, an exit which “precedes” a 
lyric may be accompanied by it. (6) A character's losing of consciousness is counted as an 
exit, the gaining of consciousness as an entrance. (7) "Actor" is applied only fó actors 
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1. ENTRANCES FOLLOWING STROPHIC CHORAL ODES 
AND OTHER LYRICS WHICH ARE PRECEDED 
BY AN ACTOR’S EXIT 


Most strophic choral odes, as Taplin has shown, are followed 
closely by an entrance of an actor. It is true that five strophic choral 
odes, a little less than 4 percent of the total, are neither accompanied 
nor followed by an entry.!? A strophic choral ode is, nevertheless, a 
strong signal that a new factor—a character or characters arriving from 
some backstage experience—is about to be introduced into the dra- 
matic action.!? Astrophic odes, on the other hand, give, by themselves, 
a much weaker signal, and actors’ songs no reliable signal at all. Eight 
astrophic choral odes?? and a considerable majority of actors' songs are 
followed by no actor's entrance. This should not be a surprise, since 
astrophic lyrics because of their brevity lend themselves to the expres- 
sion of sudden emotional reactions to a dramatic event which may be 
unrelated to the arrival of a new character; and they occasionally ac- 
company some stage action, such as a ritual.*! Actors’ songs, as we 
have seen (above, note 16), are in general more actional in character 
because dramatic agents participate in them. If, however, a system of 


with speaking roles. An actor is regarded as having a speaking role if he speaks at any 
time before his departure from the playing area. (8) Processional exits and entrances of 
corpses are treated in the same way as those of actors with speaking roles. (9) An actor 
is regarded as having arrived onstage as soon as he or another who accompanies him 
speaks/sings or as soon as either is spoken to (unless it is clear from context that the actor 
addressed is still backstage). (10) All parodoi, since their articulating function is beyond 
question, are treated as strophic choral odes. (11) Lines delivered offstage are left out of 
account. 

BA. Sup. 625—709; PV 397—435, 887—906; Trach. 94--140 (parodos); Hipp. 525-64. 

I? Choral anapaests indicate an arrival almost as dependably. All but four indepen- 
dent systems of choral anapaests from only two plays (Med. 357—63, 759-63; Held. 288— 
96, 702—8) either precede or accompany an actor's entry. A fifth system of anapaests (Aj. 
1163—67) is followed by the entrance of a character, Tecmessa, who from that point re- 
mains mute. . 

20 Cho. 152-63; PV 687-95; Phil. 391—402, 507-18; Hipp. 362-72; E. Sup. 271-85, 
918-24; E. El. 585-95. I do not include in this list Eum. 254-75, which accompanies part 
of the entrance of the chorus. The members of the chorus begin their reentry speaking in 
iambics as they look around for Orestes’ track. They break into astrophic song when they 
catch sight of him. 

2E. Sup. 918-24 and PV 687—95, for example, are emotional outbursts. E. Sup. 
271-85 is a supplication, and Cho. 152-63 accompanies the pouring of a libation. 
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anapaests, an astrophic lyric, or an actor's song follows an actor’s exit, 
we can expect an entrance after the lyric with a fair degree of confi- 
dence. Fourteen of eighteen independent systems of choral anapaests 
which are preceded (or accompanied) by a departure are followed (or 
accompanied) by an entrance; ten of eleven astrophic odes; and four- 
teen of twenty-two actors' songs.?? Although this supports Taplin's 
assumption that nonstrophic or extrachoral lyrics in association with 
exit and entrance deserve as much to be considered “act-dividers” as 
strophic choral odes, we have not yet proven that this is so. For we have 
not yet demonstrated that the cycle of recurrent procedures which char- 
acterize a unit of dramatic action (see above) succeed these lyrics as 
often as they succeed strophic choral odes. We have shown only that an 


22 Choral anapaests preceded or accompanied by a departure which are followed or 
accompanied by an actor’s arrival: A. Sup. 966-79; Ag. 1331-42 (followed by choral 
iambics and two cries of Agamemnon from offstage before Clytemnestra’s appearance at 
1372; see note 17 item 2); Cho. 719-33, 855—68; Aj. 1163.67 (the entrance of a mute; see 
note 19); Ant. 1257-60; OT 1297-1306; Alc. 741-46; Med. 1081-1115; And. 1166—72; E. Sup. 
1114-22; Tro. 1251-59; E. El. 988-97; Phoe. 1480-84. Astrophic choral odes: Aj. 866—90 
(866-78 are astrophic; 879—90 constitute an isolated strophe whose antistrophe begins at 
924); Hipp. 1268—82; Hec. 1024—34 (followed by choral iambics and cries from within the 
skéné); HF 875—908, 1016-38; Ion 1229~49; Hel. 515-27; Or. 1353—65, 1537-48; Bac. 1153— 
64. Actors’ songs: S. El. 823-70, 1398-1441; Phil. 827-66, 1081-1217; OC 510— 48, 1447—99, 
1670-1750; Alc. 861-934; E. Sup. 778—837; E. El. 859-79; Hel, 330—85; Or. 960-1017, 
1246-1312; ZA 1475-1531. I follow Aichele, Epeisodien 19, in interpreting Aj. 866--90, 
which precedes Tecmessa’s entrance, as an independent astrophic choral ode. Lines 879— 
90, however, constitute a strophe whose antistrophe is 925-36. Rode, “Chorlied” 86, 
regards 866—78 as an independent astrophic ode. This passage offers a good example of 
the lack of clear definition which sometimes exists between lyric and dramatic action even 
when the lyric is preceded by an exit (here Ajax’ death) and followed by an entrance. 

In addition, the actor's song JA 1279-1335 is followed by an entrance, but it occurs 
only after eight lines of dialogue between the actors who have remained onstage. After the 
lyric E. Sup. 778-837, I consider the next unit of dramatic action not to begin until 838, 
when the newly arrived actor begins to speak. The brief choral passage standing between 
Orestes’ departure at S. El. 1436 and Aegisthus’ arrival at 1442 I do not regard as an 
independent lyric. The lines, which correspond metrically to 1417-21, belong to a larger 
epirrhematic passage which is strophic. I include in this list S. El. 1398-1441 because the 
passage accompanies an actor's exit. This exit, however, does not begin at or before line 
1398, because the departing actor, representing Orestes, has arrived on stage only at 1424. 

Thirteen lyrics other than strophic choral odes are preceded by or accompany an 
exit but are followed by or accompany no entrance. Choral anapaests: Med. 357-63, 759— 
63; Held. 288—96, 702-8. Astrophic choral ode: Hipp. 362~72. Actors’ songs: Ag. 1072- 
1177; Eum. 778-880; OT 649-99 (Creon's exit does not begin until 677, halfway through); 
Alc. 393—415 (a kommos sung by a child following Alcestis' death); Hipp. 669—79; E. Sup. 
1072-79; IT 643—57; JA 1279-1335 (see above). 
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actor’s entrance can be predicted with considerable confidence after a 
lyric which follows an exit. 

A peculiarity of Greek tragedy which often has been recognized 
but whose implications have never, to my knowledge, been sufficiently 
appreciated, is its tendency to move actors on and off stage individually, 
or consecutively, rather than simultaneously. Actors occasionally enter 
together when they come from a common offstage experience,?? but 
simultaneous entrance from different directions was avoided. I know of 
only one certain example.?4 There are, on the other hand, at least eigh- 
teen instances, following strophic choral odes or other lyrics which 
have been preceded by an exit, of what may be called “double entry," 
which separates the arrival of two actors by- a-few lines.?5 Since the 


23] count entries of characters who will speak before they depart the playing area 
(although not necessarily in the same episode). Here, as elsewhere in this essay, I leave 
out of account entrances in the prologue, where conventions of entry and exit are, to 
some degree at least, different. I have found at least twenty-one instances at the begin- 
nings of episodes of the simultaneous entry of two or more actors from the same direc- 
tion; seventeen of these occur in three-actor dramatic units. In two-actor units, all after 
strophic choral odes: Phil. 730; Hipp. 176; HF 822; Ion 725. 

In three~actor units, after strophic choral odes: Ag. 810; Ant. 384; Alc. 244; Held. 
928; And. 501; E. Sup. 381; HF 451; E. El. 1177; IT 467; Phoe. 834; Bac. 434; IA 303, 607. 
Perhaps Trach. 971 should be added to this list; see note 24. After other lyrics: Phil. 1222; 
OC 1670; E. Sup. 1123; Or. 1018. (At OC 1670ff. the lyric is sung by entering actors with the 
chorus.) I omit Hel. 1369, following Richard Kannicht, commentary (Heidelberg 1969) ad 
1390--91, who argues that Menelaus follows Theoclymenus out of the skéné at 1390. 

24 HF 701, introducing a two-actor unit which follows a strophic choral ode. See 
Poe, “Entrance” n. 50. It seems probable that Trach. 971, which follows a strophic choral 
ode and introduces a three--actor unit, offers a second instance. J. C. Kamerbeek, com- 
mentary (Leiden 1959) 205 and ad 902, suggests that Hyllus, who has departed into the 
palace at 820, leaves the skéné at 947 and departs without speaking through a parodos so 
that he can arrive with the old man and the stricken Heracles. There is, however, no other 
evidence in extant tragedy of an entry and exit, neither of which is announced, by an actor 
who neither speaks nor is spoken to. In a third passage, at Sept. 369-74 the entrances of 
the scout and Eteocles may well be consecutive because they are separately announced. 
At Hel, 1512 the messenger’s arrival just as Theoclymenus happens to be walking out of 
the house is not credible. As Kannicht says, convention dictates that the recipient of a 
messenger’s address must already be onstage when the messenger arrives, or he must be 
called out. Line 1512 is in any case defective, and Kannicht suggests the possibility of an 
actor’s interpolation. . 

25Two actors’ entrances within ten lines of each other in two-actor units, after 
strophic choral odes: Alc. 606, 614; Hipp. 1153, 1157; Jon 510, 517; E. El. 751, 761; IT 1153, 
1157; Or. 844, 852; Bac. 912, 918. To this list Sept. 369-74 should perhaps be added; see 
note 24. 

In three-actor units, after strophic choral odes: Cho. 653, 657; Eum. 566, 574; Aj. 
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alternative of a simultaneous arrival in these cases patently would not 
alter the plot, we can be reasonably sure that the motive for these 
double entries is purely structural. It makes individual entries possible 
even when the poet wants to bring two actors together quickly. 

Ilay special emphasis on the practice of individual entry because 
it gives the beginning of many episodes a distinctive character. Al- 
though it is common for an actor to remain onstage during strophic 
choral odes as well as during lyrics of other kinds,?$ at least fifty-six— 
more than 40 percent—of the actional passages in which two or three 
actors ultimately participate, and which follow a choral ode or an exit 
and a lyric of another kind, begin with the arrival of a single actor on an 
empty stage.” On ten of these occasions the actor arrives singing.?8 If, 
however, his first words are in spoken verse, he has no one in the 


1223, 1226; Ant. 384, 387; Hec. 658, 667; E. El. 487, 493; Phoe. 1067, 1072; Bac. 170, 178; IA 
1098, 1106. After other lyrics: Cho. 875, 885; ZA 1532, 34. 

26 Aichele, Epeisodien 19-20, says that about 60 percent of all choral odes are sung 
to an empty stage. He includes, of course, those odes which precede one-actor dramatic 
units, which I do not here take into account. And he arbitrarily excludes from considera- 
tion most of the nonstrophic and not-exclusively-choral lyrics which I count. 

?"Two-actor dramatic units: Per. 159; A. Sup. 176, 873; Ag. 1372; Aj. 201, 719; Ant. 
162, 806, 1155, 1261; Trach. 531, 663; OT 1307; Alc. 476, 606, 747, 935; Med. 214, 1293; Hipp. 
790, 1153; And. 1047, 1173; E. Sup. 990; Ion 510; E. El. 751; IT 1153; Hel. 386; Phoe. 1310; 
Or. 844, 1369; Bac. 912. Three-actor units: Cho. 633, 875 (between 875 and 930 four actors 
speak); Aj. 891, 1223; Ant. 384; OT 513,911; S. EL 1398; And. 802; Hec. 658, 1044; HF 1042; 
Ion 1250; E. El. 487, IT 1284; Hel. 1369; Phoe. 261, 1067; Or. 1554; Bac. 170, 576, 1168; IA 
801, 1098. In addition, Electra at Cho. 84 is effectively alone, since Orestes is hidden and 
she speaks initially to the chorus. Similarly, at E. El. 112 Electra fails to see the hidden 
Orestes when she arrives (before the chorus) singing. The herald at Ag. 503 may be alone 
onstage until 586, but it is possible that Clytemnestra, whose departure never is indicated, 
has remained onstage through the previous ode. 

?8 In dramatic units in which two actors participate, after, or during, strophic cho- 
ral odes: Aj. 201-62; Ant. 806-82, E. Sup. 990-1030. After anapaests: Ant. 1261-77; OT 
1307-66; And. 1173-1225. After an astrophic ode: Or. 1369—1502. 

In units in which three actors participate, after strophic choral odes: Bac: 576—603. 
After astrophic odes: HF 1042-86; Bac. 1168-99, In addition, A. Sup. 873-911 (in a two— 
actor unit) and S. El. 1398—1423 (in a three-actor unit), both following strophic choral 
odes, are epirrhematic passages in which the actors upon arrival address the chorus in 
iambic trimeters. At Aj. 891 Tecmessa's cries follow the strophe of a choral ode whose 
antistrophe begins at 925. From 896 to 924 she speaks in iambic trimeters, carrying on a 
dialogue with the chorus, who respond in both iambics and lyric meters. At Hec. 59-96 
and S. El. 86-120 an actor enters singing anapaests immediately before the entry of the 
chorus. 
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playing area except the chorus to speak to, unless he speaks to mutes.?? _ 
He may, of course, address his first words to no one in the playing area, 
apostrophizing a deity, absent persons, or inanimate objects, or speak- 
ing to the world at large.3° Communications with the chorus, however, 
are far more common, occurring on thirty-one occasions?! 


29 Twice actors do not speak to anyone in the playing area but call to someone. with ` 
a speaking part who is still in the skéne: Bac. 912-17 and Hec. 1044—46. The practice of " 


addressing mutes is especially characteristic of later Euripidean plays. Actors arriving on. . ` 


an empty stage, who are unaccompanied by another actor with a speaking part, address 
mutes on three occasions: IT 1284-87; Phoe. 1067-71 (probably calls inside); Bac. 170—77 : 
(calls inside). I do not includé in this list ZA 802-3, where Achilles is speaking to the whole 
playing area when he asks, Who of the attendants will tell Agamemnon that Achilles 
wants him? At Phoe. 834--40 and E. Sup. 381—98 one of the two actors arriving together on 
an empty stage addresses his first words to a mute. At Cho. 653—56 and Hel. 435-36 an 
actor arriving on an empty stage calls inside to an unknown servant who responds. 
Sometimes an address to a mute gives a superficial dramatic color to a speech whose 
purpose is to convey background information to the audience (see below). Thus Teiresias 
at Bac. 170—77, who commands someone to summon Cadmus, devotes most of his speech 
to an account of Cadmus' genealogy and the agreement to dress in fawnskins, etc. Since 
none of this is information which the unseen servant inside needs to know, it must.be said 
for the audience's benefit. See Poe, “Entrance” 147. 

39 Actors arriving on an empty stage unaccompanied by another actor with a 
speaking part address their first words to no one, or to no one physically in the playing 
area, at least eight times. (It sometimes is uncertain whether a character is addressing the 
chorus or the world at large.) Line numbers indicate the length of the entering actor's first 
speech, which may have more than one addressee. In a two-actor unit, after a strophic 
choral ode: Phoe. 1310-21. Ag. 503-37 should be added if Clytemnestra has not remained 
onstage during the previous ode. After other lyrics: Alc. 747—72; Hel. 386—436. Both 
arrival speeches are spoken to a playing area which has been emptied to the accompani- 
ment, in the first instance, of choral anapaests, in the second, of an astrophic ode. In 
addition, Orestes at Eum. 235—43 arrives and speaks to a playing area whose emptying 
has been neither preceded nor followed by a lyric. 

In tbree-actor units, after strophic choral odes: E. El. 487—92, Phoe. 261—77. After 
other lyrics: Cho. 875—84; Aj. 891 (following a strophe whose antistrophe begins at 925, 
Tecmessa's unmetrical cry of grief has no addressee); Or. 1554—60. 

31In two-actor units, after strophic choral odes: Per. 159-72; A. Sup. 176—203; Aj. 
719-34; Ant. 162—210, 1155-71; S. El. 1442—44; Trach. 531—87, 663—64; Alc. 476-77, 606 —10; 
Med. 214—66 (regarding the nurse's anapaests 184—204 as a continuation of the parodos in 
which she participates), 1293-1305; Hipp. 790—96, 1153-55; And. 1047-52; Ion 510-13; 
E. El. 751; IT 1153—55; Or. 844—45. In addition, at Cho. 84—105 Orestes is hidden, so that 
for practical purposes Electra is alone with the chorus. Above I have counted only pas- 
sages which continue in spoken verse. At S. El. 1398—99, Electra addresses the chorus in 
iambics. Lines 1398-1421, however, constitute the strophe of an epirrhematic passage. 
After other lyrics which are preceded by an exit: Ag. 1372-98, Alc. 935—61. 

In three-actor units, after strophic choral odes: Aj. 1223-25; Ant. 384—85; OT 513- 
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. Such communications take various forms. The arriving actor may, 
after a statement, command, or request, immediately enter into dia- 
logue.?? Fairly often he begins with a question or a series of questions.?? 
Not infrequently, however, an actor entering after a lyric delivers a set 
speech, sometimes of considerable length. The speech is likely to iden- 
tify the new arrival if he has not appeared before, to indicate his mood, 
and to express his purpose, perhaps alluding additionally to the circum- 
stances of his arrival.?^ I have argued elsewhere that an actor’s opening 
- “words, whether they are directed at the chorus or at the world at large, 
often are patently intended to convey background information to the 
audience, and that mimesis of dramatic interplay with the chorus, or 

_ with other actors when they are present, is likely to be very slight or 
nonexistent.3° What special content an entry speech is likely to have, 


22, 911-23; And. 802—19; Hec. 658—60; Hel. 1369—89 (assuming that Menelaus enters with 
Theoclymenus at 1390; see note 23); ZA 801-18, 1098-1105. After an astrophic ode which is 
preceded by an actor's exit: Jon 1250—51. 

: We should keep in mind that it is sometimes uncertain, as at E. El. 487—92 and Or. 
1554—60, whether an entering actor is speaking to the chorus or to the world at large. 

32 At Trach. 663-64, for example, Deianeira tells the chorus that she fears that she 
has gone too far. Dialogue continues to 672, when she embarks upon a long narrative 
explanation of her fears (672—722). 

33 At Cho. 84-99, for instance, Electra asks the chorus a series of questions about 
how to proceed with the sacrifice. At Hipp. 790—96 Theseus asks the chorus the cause of 
the noise in the house and suggests with a question that Pittheus may have died. 

34 These are features attributed by Schadewaldt, Monolog 240—42, to a series of 
entry speeches, occurring in the later plays of Euripides, which are addressed to no 
particular person. À coherent list of most of the speeches which Schadewaldt recognizes 
as belonging to this group appears in Leo, Monolog 30—31. On the information-giving 
function of entry speeches see also Ludwig, Sapheneia 34-35, and Hunger, “Andro- 
mache 147—53" 372 n. 8. Deckinger, Darstellung 58, points out that first words of arriving 
characters often explain the purpose of their arrival and also observes (60) that entering 
actors often initially address the chorus. On the character and function of entrance mono- 
logues in New Comedy see Blundell, Menander. 

?5" Entrance" 142--54. At Or. 1549, for instance, Menelaus is sighted coming in 
great haste toward the palace to save his daughter. At 1554 he arrives in the playing area, 
but he turns to his task only at 1561, having paused first to declare his intent, in a speech 
which could conceivably be addressed to the chorus but which has no specific addressee, 
and to express skepticism about the story of Helen's miraculous disappearance. (See 
"Entrance" 154.) In a speech addressed unambiguously to the chorus, Creon at OT 513— 
22 ("Entrance" 140—41) states at the outset the reason for his arrival and proceeds to 
describe his state of mind. This speech and the ensuing dialogue with the chorus in no way 
further the play's plot, for Creon learns nothing that he did not already know, and their 
function is purely to give the audience information. An entering actor's distance from 
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however, is not a question that is important to us here. For the present 
purpose it is enough to observe that speeches made by an entering actor 
in the presence of the chorus alone and even dialogue between him and 
the chorus are significantly different from the actor-actor dialogue 
which normally follows. Such communication is not often fully “ac- 
tional" —that is, it seldom furthers the plot more than minimally—be- 
cause the chorus is only exceptionally a dramatic agent (Poe, "En- 
trance" 140—41 and n. 54). 

If, as I have suggested, it was in response to a purely structural 
need that the tragic poet often caused a new arrival to address his first 
words to the chorus or to no one in the playing area, it is also true that 
dramatic poets appreciated the aesthetic value of postponing full re- 
sumption of dramatic action after a lyric. Speeches directed to the 
chorus or to no one in the playing area may be of considerable length, 
and they often are followed by a dialogue between actor and chorus, 
creating a preliminary one-actor scene (that is, one that precedes the 
arrival of a second actor) far longer than would be necessary if its only 
function were to make individual entries possible.?6 Of such one-actor 
scenes which, beginning in spoken verse, immediately succeed strophic 


dramatic interplay is perhaps most obvious when another actor is already onstage. Thus 
Menelaus at Tro. 860-79 (see “Entrance” 145) delivers a systematic exposition of factual 
detail without interruption from Hecuba. It would seem much more natural if Menelaus' 
command to his mute attendants at line 880 to fetch Helen had been made at 860, followed 
by a question from Hecuba: What do you intend to do with her? At Eum. 397—407 (see 
“Entrance” 143 and Schadewaldt, Monolog 53 n. 2) Athena, upon entering, immediately 
declares the reason why she has come and where she has come from, alluding to her 
present state of mind. For eleven lines she ignores Orestes and the chorus of Erinyes, to 
whom she refers in the third person. 

36 At Med. 1293—95, for instance, Jason arrives with a question for the chorus: Is 
Medea inside? He then says that she must flee (1296—1300)— a fact of which both the 
chorus and the audience have been informed. He then follows with a statement (1301-5), 
characteristic of new arrivals and introduced by the conventional }A@ov (1303), of the 
reason for his arrival. Finally at 1306—13 he enters into dialogue with the chorus, ending 
(1314-16) with an unfulfilled command to attendants to break down the door (cf. Or. 1561~ 
66). Obviously Medea could have appeared at 1301 rather than 1317 with no loss to the plot 
and with perhaps an enhancement of dramatic tension. At Trach. 663—730 Deianeira takes 
nearly seventy lines to express her anxiety about the effect of the centaur's potion, and to 
tell in great detail exactly what happened to the tuft of wool. Tecmessa's anxiety and the 
reason for it could have been conveyed with considerable dramatic effectiveness in a few 
lines, the remaining information provided in subsequent dialogue. But the leisurely de- 
scription of events occurring offstage and of the arriving actor's state of mind before it is 
affected by onstage action clearly was valued for its own sake. 
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choral odes or other lyrics which have been preceded by an actor’s exit, 
-I have found eleven which are twenty to thirty-nine lines long and 
seventeen of forty lines or more.?? Dramatic interplay between actors is 
likely, moreover, to be postponed after a lyric even in instances when it 
could as easily be initiated immediately. When, after a strophic choral 
ode or after another lyric which has been preceded by an exit, an actor 
enters into the presence of another who has remained onstage during 
the lyric, more than one-third of the time?8 he speaks first to the cho- 


37Numbers in parentheses indicate the length of the actor's initial speech. Scenes 
of twenty to thirty-nine lines in two-actor dramatic units, after strophic choral odes: PV 
907-43 (21); Ant. 1155-82 (17); Alc. 476-508 (2); Med. 1293-1316 (13); And. 1047-69 (6); 
Phoe. 1310-34 (12). In addition, S. £l. 1398—1424 is part of a strophic epirrhematic passage 
whose first six lines are delivered in iambics. After anapaests: Alc. 747—72 (26). 

Scenes of forty lines or more in two-actor units, after strophic choral odes: Per. 
159—248 (14); A. Sup. 176-233 (28); PV 197-283 (45); Aj. 719--83 (16); Ant. 162—222 (49); 
Trach, 531—97 (57), 663—733 (2); OT 216—99 (60); S. El. 254—327 (56); Med. 214—70 (56); 
Hipp. 565-600 (D, 790—901 (7). After anapaests: Ag. 1372-1576 (27). After an astrophic 
choral ode: Hipp. 373—432 (58). After an actor's song: Hel. 386—436 (SI). 

Scenes of twenty to thirty-nine lines in three~actor units, after strophic choral 
odes: Trach. 141—79 (39); And. 802—24 (18); IT 1284-1306 (4); Hel. 1369—89 (21). Scenes of 
40 or more lines, after a strophic choral ode: Phoe. 261-300 (19). After an astrophic ode: 
Aj. 891—973 (1, regarding Tecmessa's outburst at 891 as unmetrical), which contains sev- 
eral brief lyric outbursts. In addition, Cho. 84—211 is, for practical purposes, a one-actor 
scene since Orestes is in hiding. Ag. 503—86 should be added to the list if Clytemnestra 
does not enter until just before she speaks. We should note that at Hipp. 790ff. and IT 
1284ff. the chorus plays an actional role. In the former passage it informs Theseus of 
Phaedra's death. In the latter it attempts to deceive the messenger, allowing the fugitives 
to escape. It is possible that Hel. 1369—89 is a two-actor scene; I assume that Menelaus, 
who remains silent through this passage, first appears with Theoclymenus at 1390 (see 
note 23). 

38 At least nineteen times (excluding instances in which an actor enters singing). 
(The places in which an arriving actor speaks first to an actor already in the playing area 
or is spoken to by him are those listed in note 41, with the exception of the six passages 
cited in note 50.) Lines cited are those of the actor's first utterance. In some cases 

additional dialogue with the chorus follows before the inception of dialogue between 
actors. 

To the chorus or everyone in two-actor units, after strophic choral odes: Per. 681- 
93; Cho. 84-105 (Electra fails to see Orestes, who has hidden himself); Aj. 646-92 (Tec- 
messa, who has remained onstage during the previous dramatic unit, is not a mute, 
although she does not speak in this unit); Ant. 988—90; And. 147-80; Hec. 484—85; E. Sup. 
634—40. After an actor's song: E, Sup. 838—40. In three—actor units, after strophic choral 
odes: S. El. 1098-99; Phil. 219—31. After actors’ songs: S. El. 1442—44 (following an 
epirrhematic passage, 1398-1441, during which Orestes both enters, 1424, and exits, 1438); 
OC 1500—1504. In addition, at E. El. 215--19, Electra, who has entered before the parodos, 
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rus, or to no one in the playing area, or to everyone.?? This is true even 
though assumption of actor-actor communication is virtually man- 
datory when an actor coming from the skéné enters a stage already 
occupied.*° Overall, strophic choral odes or other lyrics associated 
with an exit are followed much more often by an actor's utterance 
which is not directed toward any other actor than by an address of one 
actor by another (seventy-six and thirty-seven times respectively).*! 


directs her first lines after the parodos to the chorus in preference to Orestes, as he 
emerges from hiding. See note 41. 

To no one in'the playing area in two-actor units, after strophic choral odes: Eum. 
397—407 (408—14 to the chorus); Or. 211-16 (Orestes awakes). Ag. 503ff. should also be 
included if Clytemnestra already is onstage when the herald arrives. At E. El. 998—1103 
Clytemnestra, after speaking her two opening lines to mute attendants, addresses the next 
four to the world at large, ignoring Electra until Electra intervenes at 1104. In three-actor 
units, after strophic choral odes: E. Sup. 87—99; Tro. 860—79; Hel. 1165-76; Or. 356—74 
(375--79 to the chorus). After an astrophic ode: Hel. 528—45 (Helen catches sight of 
Menelaus only at 541). 

5? When another actor is already onstage, it sometimes is impossible to tell whether 
a newly arrived actor is speaking specifically to the chorus or to everyone in the playing 
area. At S. El. 10981104, for example, Orestes, arriving with the mute Pylades, says: We 
are seeking the house of Aegisthus. Which of you will tell those inside? The coryphaeus 
responds, but the speech specifies no addressee and Electra also is present. Aegisthus' 
speech at Cho. 838--47, which indicates the reason for his coming and his state of mind, 
addresses the chorus explicitly only in the last line. Here I classify entry lines as intended 
for the chorus, even when they specify no addressee, if they are clearly directed to the 
whole playing area. 

40 An actor coming from the skéné could ignore another actor only if, like Her- 
mione, who arrives singing at And. 825—65, he is so overwhelmed with emotion that he 
takes no notice of his surroundings. See Poe, “Entrance” 136—37 and nn. 44—46. There 
are only two clear violations of this rule, Aj. 348—427 (a kommos) and Hcld. 474-77. 

41 An actor arriving on an empty stage speaks his first words to no one who is in the 
playing area at least eight times (see note 30) and to the chorus or everyone thirty-one 
times (see note 31). When an actor already is present onstage, an arriving actor addresses 
no one in the playing area at least seven times and the chorus or everyone twelve times 
(see note 38). 

An actor who has remained onstage during the lyric addresses the chorus thirteen 
times. In two-actor units, after strophic choral odes: PV 907-27; Ant. 631 (Creon re- 
sponds to rhetorical questions put by the chorus in its announcement and, 632—34, ad- 
dresses Haemon entering); OT 216—75; S. El. 254—309. After other lyrics: Med. 1116-20 
(Medea announces the messenger to the chorus); Hipp. 373—430; Or. 1313-20. In three- 
actor units, after strophic choral odes: OT 1110-16; Trach. 141-79; OC 258-91; Held. 105~ 
106; Hipp. 565; E. El. 215-19 (in preference to another actor who has appeared from 
hiding). 

When two actors arrive together, one of the two addresses the chorus three times. 
In a two-actor unit, after a strophic choral ode: HF 822—32. In three-actor units, after 
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To be sure, counting the number of times that the first words ofan 
actor are directed toward a being other than another actor gives us only 
a very approximate measure of the frequency with which full resump- 
tion of actional dialogue is postponed after a lyric. For one thing, an 
opening address to the chorus may be very short—a question only, or a 
pair of questions. In the second place, some speeches directed to the 
chorus are much more actional in content than others. When Theseus 
arrives at Hipp. 790 he immediately asks the chorus about the cry that 
he has heard within the house. Menelaus’ speech, Tro. 860—79, on the 
other hand, is addressed to no specific person and makes little pretense 
of any realistic mimesis of dramatic action. It is clear that it is largely an 
information-giving speech, directed primarily at the audience (Poe, 
*Entrance" 145; see above, note 35). Exclamatory apostrophes to dei- 
ties, inanimate things, absent persons, etc., clearly are more actional 
than Menelaus' speech. But when they are uttered by actors entering 
the playing area they usually contain far more factual detail than seems 
appropriate to a mimesis of high emotion.*? Finally, an actor who begins 
speaking to the chorus or to an entity which is inanimate or which is not 
in the playing area may subsequently turn away to others. What Theo- 
clymenus says to his father's tomb, Hel. 1165—76, primarily informs the 
audience about the king's state of mind,*? but at 1177 without a pause he 
returns fully to the here and now of the dramatic action, noticing, with a 
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strophic choral odes: Ant. 384—85; IA 607-10. Hel. 1369—89 should be added to this list if 
Menelaus accompanies Helen (see note 23). 

Twice one of two actors arriving together directs his first words to no one in the 
playing area, both in three-actor dramatic units and both after strophic choral odes: Ag. 
810—28 (to the chorus, 829—54); HF 451—53. 

One actor addresses another. In two-actor units, after strophic choral odes: Sept. 
375-96; Ag. 1035—46; Phil. 730—31; Held. 784-87; Med. 446-64, 663-64, 866—68, 1002-7; 
Hipp. 176—97 (anapaests); And. 309—318; Hec. 953—67; HF 701—6; Ion 725—34; Tro. 1123— 
55; IT 238—39; Bac. 912—17. After other lyrics: S. El. 871-74; OT 698-99; Hipp. 682-94; E. 
Ei. 880—89. In three—actor units, after strophic choral odes: S. El. 516-51; Trach. 971-73 
(anapaests); OC 720—21, 1249; Held. 381—88,928—40; HF 140—69; Ion 237—46; Tro. 235--38; 
JA 303. After other lyrics: Phil. 1222-23; OC 551-68; Held. 709—10; Hipp. 1283-1312 
(1283-95 anapaests); Hec. 1044—46; Or. 1018—21; IA 1338. 

42 Of six such utterances that I have found occurring after lyrics, five (Ag. 503—37; 
Tro. 860—83; Hel. 386—436, 1165—76; Or. 356—79), whose average length is twenty-nine 
lines, continue after the apostrophe with a statement of what has happened offstage, or of 
the new arrival’s purpose, or both. In the sixth (Or. 211—16) the apostrophe leads into a 
brief self-reflection, a thinking-out-loud speech. See also Poe, “Entrance” 152. 

“On the essentially nonactional character of this speech see Poe, “Entrance” 
144-45. 
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cry of £a, that Helen is no longer at the tomb, and calling (1180ff.) for his 
horses. 

Even if entrance speeches do vary considerably in the degree of 
their distance from the niveau of actional dialogue, a speech which is 
not directed toward an actor is a clear sign to the audience, at least in 
the plays of Sophocles and Euripides, that a new division of dramatic 
action is about to begin. I have found, in the plays of each of those 
authors, only five speeches to the chorus which interrupt actor-actor 
dialogue for more than two continuous lines.** Speeches directed to- 
ward no specified person, or to no entity in the playing area, are even 
rarer. Within actional dialogue only one passage resembling a thinking— 
out-Ioud speech is found (a series of asides made between Hec. 739 and 
751), and speeches to the world at large—that is, true audience- 
asides—are unknown to Greek tragedy.45 

If a speech which postpones actor-actor dialogue is distinctively 
characteristic of the resumption of dramatic action after a lyric, it is by 
no means a defining feature of the episode's structure. Significantly 
often, as we have seen, the tragic poet would dispense with such a 
postponement, causing an actor entering after a lyric to speak imme- 
diately to another actor or to be addressed by him. That the tragic poet 
thus did not always choose to signal the beginning of a new unit of 
dramatic action as clearly as possible should not surprise us. Since the 
performance of tragedy was continuous, and, as I have already pointed 


44 Aj. 1093—96; S. El. 372-75, 612-15; OC 631-39, 1348—53; Hipp. 284—310; Held. 
1022-25; HF 275—178; IT 1056—74; Phoe. 962—69. Each of these speeches except for IT 
1056ff. is a response to an initiative of the chorus. At Phoe. 960 the chorus intervenes only 
after the exit of one of the actors engaged in dialogue. Two of the speeches, Hipp. 284ff. 
and Held. 1022ff., belong to extended dialogues, each of them initiated by the chorus. 
Other extended dialogues between actor and chorus are found at OC 824—40, 856—62, and 
878 —83, and Jon 747—858. See Poe, “Entrance” n. 52. The last long passage contains two 
speeches to the chorus of more than two lines, 747-51 and 797—99. I do not include these 
speeches in the list above because in neither instance has one actor turned from another 
to speak to the chorus. This unusual passage is instead a three-way dialogue in which the 
chorus functions (as it does at OC 824—83) as a dramatic agent, offering information to 
both actors. At Trach. 385—86 and Phil. 974 Deianeira and Neoptolemus respectively turn 
to the chorus for advice. In the drama of Aeschylus, whose choruses more often play 
active roles, choral intervention in actor-actor dialogue is more common. 

45 According to Bain, Actors 56--57. Exclamatory apostrophes to deities, etc., oc- 
cur commonly enough at moments of crisis within dialogue. But they are hardly compara- 
ble, in length or content, to the exclamatory speeches of entering actors discussed in note 
42. 
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out, the suspension of action between individual dramatic units inevita- 
bly varied in degree, the different procedures that might lessen or in- 
crease, emphasize or deemphasize, this suspension naturally became 
sources of exploitation. 

To appreciate this we need only compare the measured, leisurely 
development of the dramatic situation at Alc. 476—508, where the newly 
arrived Heracles gives the chorus no information which could not 
emerge from the dialogue with Admetus beginning at 509, with the 
guard's brief and direct announcement to the chorus at Ant. 384—85, to 
which Creon responds as he enters from the skéné. The latter passage, 
whose procedure perhaps reflects the guard's urgency, allows a resump- 
tion of actional dialogue almost as immediate as that at Med. 866-68, 
where Jason ignores the chorus, announcing his arrival directly to 
Medea. Even so, the Antigone passage's more characteristic two-step 
movement into actional dialogue, along with its stylized double entry, a 
procedure which only occurs after lyrics (for instances see note 25), 
signals more clearly to the audience the beginning of a new unit of 
dramatic action. 

At this point it may be useful to remind ourselves that virtually 
every lyric suspends dramatic action at least to a small degree. Lyric, 
however, is not the only phenomenon normally associated with the 
alternating suspension and assumption of dramatic action which di- 
vides tragedy into its constituent parts. The employment or omission of 
any such conventional procedure will strengthen or weaken the division 
in proportion to the procedure's usual frequency. Thus there is consid- 
erable continuity between the strophic choral ode Hipp. 525—64 and the 
actional dialogue which follows, in part because there is no entrance 
until line 601 (see below). There is, however, an unambiguous break 
between the dramatic passage, ending with the nurse's departure, 
Which precedes this ode and that which follows. On the other hand, the 
epirrhematic passage Eum. 778—880, which also is preceded by an exit 
(of Orestes) but followed by no entrance, is so actional in character that 
we may reasonably doubt, with Taplin, that it can be said to divide two 
discrete units of dramatic action.4é 

If the opening of a new unit of dramatic action is less immediately 
apparent at Hipp. 565-600 than at Med. 866—68, that is because what 
fails in the former passage, the entrance of an actor after the lyric, is a 


46 Stagecraft 408—9. I agree with Taplin, as I shall argue below, that line 777 is a 
clear point of articulation. 
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more frequently occurring phenomenon than what fails in the latter, an 
actor's address of the chorus. The absence of an entrance does not 
necessarily mean that Hipp. 565—668 is to be regarded as a subdivision 
rather than a full-fledged episode. What Hipp. 565—668, along with 
Eum. 881-1047, tells us unambiguously is simply that clarity of the for- 
mal division of a play into parts was not always of primary concern to 
the playwright. He might, out of deference to his plot, for the sake of 
scenic plausibility, perhaps for the sake of simple variety, choose not to 
emphasize, or even to obscure or virtually to suppress, the normal 
structural articulation. Thus Aeschylus could well have employed an 
exclusively choral strophic ode at Eum. 778 followed by an attempt by 
Athena to reason with the Erinyes. He chooses the more actional epir- 
rhematic form out of regard for the dramatic situation—in order to 
convey Athena’s sense of urgency at this critical moment. 

The omission of an entrance after a lyric when an exit has pre- 
ceded it is, as we have seen (note 22), a license which the tragic poet did 
not often permit himself. He had at his disposal, however, a repertoire 
of other, mimetic, devices with which he might suggest continuity with 
the lyric itself or with what had happened offstage during the lyric. 

(1) Usually when an actor enters, it is he who speaks first. On four 
occasions, however, an actor who has remained onstage takes the initia- 
tive, after a strophic choral ode or another lyric which follows an ac- 
tor's exit, and speaks to an arriving actor before he is spoken to.” It has 
been suggested that this procedure represents eagerness on the part of 
the actor who has been waiting (Mastronarde, Contact 20). That, how- 
ever, does not always seem to be true. Ion's greeting to the newly 
arrived guest from Athens at Jon 237—46 and Electra's formal welcome 
of Orestes as victor (E. El. 880—89) betray no signs of haste. Since, 
however, the lyric preceding each of these passages mentions the com- 
ing arrival, it may be safe to say that initiation of conversation by a 
waiting actor usually is an indication of anticipation. 

(2) In fifteen instances, following a choral lyric, an actor arrives 


47 After a strophic choral ode: Held. 381-88. After a parodos in which an actor 
participates: Jon 237—46. After other actors' songs which are preceded by exits: E. El. 
880—89, Or. 1018-21. E. El. 880ff. introduces a two-actor unit of action. In addition, at 
Ant. 631 Creon first responds to the chorus, then greets Haemon as he arrives (632—34). 
Iphigeneia at IT 472—81 directs a series of questions to the newly arrived Orestes after 
commanding attendants to loosen the prisoners’ bonds. At OT 1110-18 Oedipus speaks to 
the chorus and is answered, then greets the herdsman (1119—20) as he arrives. The last 
three passages all follow strophic choral odes. 
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singing and, on two further occasions, speaking in iambics, engages in 
an epirrhematic exchange with the chorus.*® Although such an actor’s 
song seldom furthers the plot in a significant way, it can, because it 
usually expresses high emotion, represent the arriving actor as deeply 
engaged in a situation which has begun offstage, before the entry. It is 
worth noting that seven of the seventeen songs occur in a stereotyped 
situation: they express fear or despair after an act of violence, the vic- 
tims of which the returning actor has seen offstage, if he has not been 
present as agent or witness of the act itself. Independent systems of 
choral anapaests and astrophic choral odes precede these seventeen 
actors' songs proportionally more often than do strophic choral odes 
(see notes 28 and 48). This may be because such lyrics usually are brief 
or because they suggest excitement. Anapaests, however, may be fa- 
vored for another reason as well: they are associated with “processio- 
nal" entrances. Six of our seventeen actors' songs (including two of the 
seven mentioned above) accompany entrances of litters bearing the 
dead or dying or entrances of escorted prisoners. Two of these six (Ant. 
1261-77 and And. 1173-1225) are preceded by independent systems of 
choral anapaests. Each of the other four is preceded by an anapaestic 
announcement which immediately follows a strophic choral ode.* 

(3) As two actors enter, one speaks to the other, a device which 
may imply that they are continuing a conversation begun offstage. Sur- 
prisingly, I have found only six places where it is employed, two in a late 
play of Sophocles and four in the work of Euripides.59 On at least seven 


48For entries which are made, after a lyric, to an empty stage, see note 28. In 
addition, actors enter singing when the stage already is occupied, or two enter together, at 
PV 561-608 and Alc. 244-72 in two-actor dramatic units, and at And. 501-44, Tro. 577- 
607, and E. El. 1177-1232 in three-actor units. All passages follow strophic choral odes. At 
Hec. 59-97, S. El. 86-120, E. El. 112—66, and Jon 82—183 an actor arrives to an empty 
playing area immediately after the prologue and sings a lyric (in the first two instances 
anapaestic) which leads into the parodos. l 

Songs of despair sung by actors coming from a scene of an act of violence or 
from the presence of its victims: Aj. 201—62; Ant. 1261-77; OT 1307-66; And. 1173-1225; 
HF 1042-86; E. El. 1177-1232; Or. 1369-1502. Actors’ songs following or accompanying 
entrances of litters or of escorted prisoners: Ant. 806 —82, 1261-77; Alc. 244—72; And. 501- 
44, 1173-1225; Tro. 517—607. 

50 After strophic choral odes: Phil. 730—31; Hipp. 176—97; E. Sup. 1165-75; Ion 
725-34; IA 303. After an actor's song: Phil. 1222-23. Hipp. 176-97 is in anapaests. At E. 
Sup. 1165tf. the stage is empty of actors, but at 1123 a supplementary chorus of children 
has entered bearing the ashes of the dead heroes. Trach. 971—73 should be added to this 
list if Hyllus, who engages in anapaestic dialogue with the old man, arrives with the 
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occasions, on the other hand, one of two actors who have entered 
together, after a strophic choral ode or after another lyric which follows 
an exit, addresses his first words to the chorus, to no one in the playing 
area, or to another actor already present. On one occasion the actor 
who has remained onstage speaks first to one of the new arrivals.?! 
(4) On five occasions an order is immediately given to a mute 
attendant present in the playing area by an actor who has remained 
onstage during a lyric or who enters after it.5? One function of such a 
command is to convey the impression that the speaker is engaged in the 
dramatic situation even before action is resumed: he already has plotted 
his course of action, which he proceeds, with the order, to set in mo- 
tion. In two of the five instances the command is completely actional: at 
Eum. 566 Athena orders a trumpet to signal the opening of the council, 


procession from a parodos. See above, note 24. At Hipp. 601-2 Hippolytus, who is 
accompanied by the nurse, arrives exclaiming to Earth, although he is deep in a conversa- 
tion which has begun offstage. For other lists, see Taplin, Stagecraft 364 (who cites four 
of the five); Harms, De Introitu 33—34, 41; and P. T. Stevens, commentary (Oxford 1971) ad 
And. 146. Both of the latter cite instances from comedy as well. 

51 One actor of two entering together speaks first to the chorus: Ant. 384—85; HF 
822-32; IA 607-10, all following strophic choral odes. Hel. 1369-89, also following a 
strophic choral ode, should be added if Menelaus arrives with Helen (see note 23). To no 
one in the playing area: Ag. 810—28 (829--54 to the chorus) and HF 451—53, both after 
strophic choral odes. To a third actor who already is present: Held. 928--40 and Bac. 434— 
50, both after strophic choral odes. 

An actor already present addresses one of two newcomers: Or. 1018—21, which 
follows an actor's song. At IT 467-71, following a strophic choral ode, an actor already 
present first gives orders to attendants, then (472—81) turns to the newcomers. 

Twice, at E. Sup. 381—98 and Phoe. 834—40, both following strophic choral odes, 
one of two actors arriving together first gives orders to a mute. Three times actors arrive 
together singing after a strophic choral ode: Ale. 244-72; And. 501-44; E. El. 1177-1232. 
Hipp. 176 97 is in anapaests. At OC 1670—1750 two actors, playing Antigone and Ismene, 
enter together, one of them singing a lyric in which first the chorus, then the second actor 
participate. This lyric does not, however, follow a strophic choral ode but comes imme- 
diately after, or simultaneously with, the departure of a messenger. For the departure of 
the messenger before the lyric see Poe, "Entrance" 132. 

Of the passages cited above, Alc. 244 —72, Hipp. 176--97, and HF 822-32 are in two— 
actor dramatic units. 

52 All five passages follow strophic choral odes and are found in three-actor dra- 
matic units: Eum. 566—73; E. Sup. 381-98; IT 467-71; Phoe. 690—96, 834—40. At Held. 
297-319 Iolaus, who has remained onstage during a departure and a system of choral 
anapaests, turns to the mute children, although Demophon also is in the playing area. At 
Phoe. 1067-69 the messenger, as he enters, addresses attendants who probably are inside 
the house. 
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and undoubtedly it does so; at IT 467—71 Iphigeneia tells attendants to 
remove the bonds of Orestes and Pylades. A command to a mute, how- 
ever, is likely to be of minimal dramatic significance. Indeed, in each of 
the three remaining instances (all from the works of Euripides) the 
command actually is rescinded or preempted before it has been carried 
out; and it seems designed to accomplish little more than to give some 
dramatic color to the kind of information-giving, nonactional speech 
which normally is directed to the chorus or to the world at large. E. Sup. 
381-98, for instance, in which Theseus instructs his herald to announce 
his intentions to Creon, may be compared with Creon's much longer 
opening speech at Ant. 162—210.5? 

(5) On four occasions an actor entering from the parodos directs a 
command, a statement, or a question to a mute who is already on stage 
or who is imagined to be inside the skene.5* Each of these speeches, all 
but one of which are quite brief, is actional in the sense that it provokes 
a response from an actor or the chorus; and each will have surprised the 
audience slightly, since a newcomer, if no other actor with a speaking 
part is onstage, normally directs his first words to the chorus. His ignor- 
ing of the chorus and, at Held. 630—31, of another actor as well, proba- 
bly, in some instances at least, conveys a certain sense of urgency. Even 
so, Bac. 170—77, which is much longer than the other four, contains a 
good deal of information which does not help the servant addressed to 
carry out his task and therefore must be intended solely for the ears of 
the audience (see note 29). 

(6) On two occasions Euripides causes an actor who is emerging 
from the skéné to turn and address another who is still inside.55 

(7) A device employed more frequently than any of the six previ- 
ously mentioned is what I would like to call, following Kremer (Tragö- 


53 At Phoe. 834—40 Teiresias gives his mute daughter three orders to do what she 
already is doing or which she cannot indicate physically that she is carrying out. He then 
turns to Menoeceus, who in the subsequent scene remains mute, and tells him to say how 
far they are from town. Before Menoeceus replies, Creon intervenes. The function of 
these commands may be to identify Teiresias through references to blindness and proph- 
ecy and to enhance the character-role that he plays by indicating his infirmity and conse- 
quent physical timidity, Cf. Ant. 988-90, which Teiresias addresses to the chorus. 

54 Held. 630—31, IT 1284-87, Phoe. 1067-69, Bac. 170—77. Each of these passages 
follows a strophic choral ode and each occurs in a three-actor unit. At Cho. 657 a slave 
responds to Orestes’ summons of someone within (653—56), delivering a single line. 

55 Bac. 912—16, after a strophic choral ode, and Hec. 1044—46, after an astrophic 
ode. The former passage occurs in a two-actor unit. 
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dienschluss” 124—25, 133—34, 136), a “mirroring” passage—a passage in 
which an act of violence or a shocking discovery which takes place 
offstage is reflected by the reaction of the chorus or by that of the 
chorus and an actor who has remained onstage.56 This reaction often is 
reinforced by cries from inside which are audible to the audience. À 
mirroring passage is an extremely effective means of maintaining dra- 
matic continuity. It represents vividly an event offstage which, almost 
always,’ has been anticipated by the audience since the last departure, 
which in each case has taken place before the lyric. And it arouses 
apprehension about what will be revealed with the entrance which in- 
variably follows. Sometimes the revelation takes place immediately, 
with a presentation of a dead or maimed victim or a messenger's report 
of what has happened offstage.”® On four occasions, however, the 
climactic moment is postponed, and the new arrival serves only to 
heighten the audience's anxiety At Cho. 875, for example, a servant 
appears, exclaiming that Aegisthus is dead and calling for the door to 
the women's quarters to be opened. At 885 Clytemnestra appears, as 


56] have found fourteen examples of mirroring passages. (Here, for the sake of 
clarity, I do not treat choral anapaests or iambics immediately following strophic choral 
odes as a part of those odes.) Within strophic choral odes: Med. 1271-92; HF 749—62; 
Bac. 576—603. Following strophic choral odes: Trach. 863—67; Hipp. 565—600, 776—89; E. 
El. 747—60, 1165-71. Within actors’ songs which are preceded by exits: S. El. 1398-1421; 
Or. 1296-1301. Within an astrophic ode which is preceded by an exit: HF 875—909. After 
an astrophic ode which is preceded by an exit: Hec. 1035—55. After systems of anapaests 
which follow actors' exits: Ag. 1343-71, Cho. 869—74. 

Of the passages cited above, Trach. 863—567 and HF 875—909 introduce one-actor 
units. S. El. 1398-1421, Hec. 1035-55, and E. El. 1165-71 precede three-actor units. In the 
dramatic unit following Cho. 869—74 four actors speak. 

Two related passages also deserve mention. At OC 1456—85, following a strophe 
sung by the chorus, thunder heard in the distance three times prompts the chorus to 
exclaim in strophic lyrics. Sandwiched between these cries Oedipus and Antigone discuss 
in iambic trimeter what to do. At 1500 Theseus, whom the chorus has called, arrives in 
haste. At Or. 1345—46 Electra calls inside to Orestes and Pylades as Hermione enters the 
skene. At 1347 Hermione and at 1347-48 Orestes are heard from inside. A brief astrophic 
choral ode (1353—65, a strophe of which 1537—48 is the antistrophe) immediately follows. 
When Tecmessa twice cries out at Aj. 891-93, she probably is not in the skéné. 

57The sounds of the quarrel between the nurse and Hippolytus at Hipp. 565ff. are 
not anticipated, nor are the shaking of the palace and the fire from Semele’s tomb which 
are described by the chorus at Bac. 576—603. At HF 875—909 the chorus reacts not only to 
Heracles' slaughter of his family, which they have been told by Iris and Lyssa to expect, 
but also to the shaking of the palace, which they claim, like the chorus of Bacchae, to see. 

58 Messengers arrive at Trach. 871, HF 910, and E. El. 761. 
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does Orestes at 892— just as she has called for an axe. Clytemnestra 
ultimately is led inside to her death, and the “ecce scene,"5? which has 
been awaited since Aegisthus' departure at 854, is postponed until after 
the next choral ode (935 —72).99 At HF 815, the expectation of a revela- 
tion is immediately and completely disappointed by an unforeseen re- 
versal, when, instead of Heracles with the body of Lycus, whose cries 
have been heard within, Iris and Lyssa arrive.$! 

Since actors' songs, because of their content (see note 7), and 
astrophic odes and anapaestic systems, because of their usual brevity if 
not also their content, occasion a weaker or shorter suspension of ac- 
tion than most strophic choral odes, we might expect devices which 
obscure articulation of the dramatic structure to be associated more 
often with these “minor” lyrics. That may in fact be true of (1) and (6) 
above, although the numbers of occurrences may be too small to offer 
representative samples. And it certainly is true of the passages cited 
under (7), which follow strophic choral odes significantly less often, 
proportionally, than other lyrics. Devices (4) and (5), on the other hand, 
follow strophic choral odes exclusively. The conventional devices, how- 
ever, which characteristically occur at the beginning of dramatic units, 
and which therefore would seem to emphasize the articulation of the 
dramatic structure, follow strophic choral odes more often than other 
lyrics. Actors' entrances, as we already have seen, follow strophic cho- 
ral odes with somewhat greater frequency than minor lyrics which are 
preceded by exits. Speeches, moreover, which are not directed toward 
anyone in the playing area, speeches directed toward the chorus, and 
dialogues between actor and chorus are found significantly more often 
after strophic choral odes than after other lyrics which have been pre- 


59 Kremer, “Tragödienschluss” 117-41 passim, who discusses only exodoi, uses the 
term “Ecceschluss.” 

$^ When at S. El. 1424 Orestes reappears within an epirrhematic passage from the 
skéné, it is not to display the body of Clytemnestra. Aegisthus' approach is announced by 
the chorus at 1428, and Orestes departs at 1436 to avoid being seen, so that Aegisthus may 
be lured inside the house. At Med. 1293, after the cries of the dying children have been 
heard at 1271-72 and 1277-78, Jason arrives to say (1301—5) that he has come to save his 
sons, who subsequently are displayed by Medea at 1317. At Hipp. 790 Theseus arrives 
unexpectedly just after the discovery of Phaedra's body within. This arrival, however, like 
that of Jason, postpones the revelation of the body by only a few lines, until 810. 

6! A display of the body also fails after Helen's death cries are heard at Or. 1296 and 
1301. At 1311-12 the chorus breaks off Electra's lyric outburst to announce the approach of 
Hermione. Apollo, of course, announces Helen's salvation at 1633—34. 
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ceded by an exit. An examination of the lists in notes 30, 31, 38, and 41 
will show that such procedures follow about 54 percent of 113 strophic 
choral odes,$? but only about 35 percent of other lyrics which are asso- 
ciated with actors' exits. This suggests that Taplin's principle, that 
astrophic odes, choral anapaests, and actors' songs have an act-divid- 
ing function equivalent to that of strophic choral odes, may not be quite 
right. At least we can say that the suspension of actional dialogue after a 
“minor” lyric is less often reinforced by other structural conventions. 
Keeping in mind, however, that no single device in itself determines 
what is or is not an episode, we should beware of drawing further con- 
clusions. To say that two units of dramatic action which flank an actor's 
song, astrophic ode, or system of choral anapaests are unobtrusively 
separated or even closely connected does not necessarily mean that the 
two are less than full-fledged episodes, or that the lyric dividing them is 
somehow subordinate to the strophic choral odes in the play. Since we 
have not yet arrived at a definition of the episode, we are not yet in a 
position to say whether that is so or is not. 


2. ENTRANCES WITHIN UNITS OF DRAMATIC ACTION 


In the discussion that follows I use the term “unit of dramatic 
action" (in abbreviated form, “unit”) as it is described in note 12 above, 
to refer to passages of spoken verse or of spoken verse and song which 
are limited on each side by lyrics, either strophic choral odes or other 


62 Taking into account only the strophic choral odes and parodoi which precede a 
unit of action in which two or more actors with speaking parts participate. For a conve- 
nient list of the strophic choral odes in the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
see Kranz, "Übersicht" (Stasimon 124—25). (For the one-actor dramatic units which 
follow strophic choral odes, see note 65.) Rode's list of strophic choral odes, “Chorlied” 
87—88, does not include parodoi in which actors participate, and it omits Ant. 944-87. 
Rode regards E. Sup. 778—93 as an independent strophic choral ode, while I treat it as 
part of a longer actor's song, 778—837. 

$3 For a list of all such lyrics see note 22. I take into account only the forty-three 
which are followed by units of action in which two or more actors participate. From the 
list in note 22 eight precede units in which only one actor participates: Astrophic ode: HF 
875—908 (Amphitryon, who participates in the lyric, remains in the skéné). Anapaests: A. 
Sup. 966—79; Cho. 719-29; Med. 357~63, 759—63. Actors’ songs: Ag. 1072—1177; Eum. 
778-880; E. Sup. 1072—79. After Aj. 1163-67 Tecmessa enters carrying her child, while 
Teucer already is on stage. Tecmessa is not at this point, however, represented by an actor 
with a speaking role. See note 64. 
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lyrics which follow or are accompanied by an exit. This does not imply 
that all such dramatic units are equivalent in size or complexity or that 
they may justifiably be termed “acts” or episodes. For we have not yet 
demonstrated that an exit occurring before a lyric has any special signif- 
icance. 

Units so defined usually begin, as we have seen, with an actor’s 
entrance. The majority of units have entrances within them as well, 
occurring after—often well after—the inception of spoken verse. In 
units in which only one actor participates, there is, of course, no later 
entrance. But single-actor units are exceptional, at least in the works of 
Sophocles and Euripides. After the 105 strophic choral odes (including 
all parodoi) of the extant works of these poets I have found only seven 
one-actor units. Five of these (Trach. 871-946, OT 1223-9, OC 1579— 
1669, Jon 1106—1228, and Bac. 1024-1152) are messenger scenes; the 
other two (Alc. 141-212 and Hel. 255—329) follow parodoi. (The parodos 
of Helen is an exchange between actor and chorus.) Five times—pro- 
portionally somewhat more often than strophic choral odes—other 
lyrics precede single-actor units.5* After three of these five no entrance 
takes place; that is, the participating actor was onstage before the be- 
ginning of the lyric. And of the three, two are anapaestic systems occur- 
ring in an early play of Euripides. In Aeschylus, of course, single-actor 
units are more common, occurring after eleven® of the twenty—six$9 
choral odes in the extant plays. Of four systems of choral anapaests in 
Aeschylus' work which are associated with an actor's exit (see note 22), 
two are followed by single-actor units which begin with an actor's en- 
trance. Only two actor's songs in Aeschylus are preceded by an exit. 
Both are followed by single-actor units in which no entrance occurs.$? 


64 Med. 357-63 and 759—63, both anapaestic systems; Alc. 861-933 (following the 
emptying of the playing area) and E. Sup. 1072—79, actors' songs; HF 875—908, an astro- 
phic ode. Only Alc. 861-933 and HF 875-908 are followed or (in the former passage) 
accompanied by the entrance of an actor. Technically the anapaestic system Aj. 1163--67 
should be added to this list. It is followed by an entrance, of Tecmessa with her child, but 
they remain mute until the play’s end. I do not count Aj. 1168—84 here as a single-actor 
unit because it is atypical in form. Teucer, except for the entrance announcement 1168—70, 
speaks not to the chorus but to the mutes Tecmessa and Eurysaces. 

65 Per, 532.97, 852-907; Sept. 78-181, 720—91; A. Sup. 524—99, 625—709; PV 397— 
435; Ag. 40-263; Cho. 783—837, 931-72; Eum. 140—78. 

66 Excluding from consideration Sept. 822ff. See note 17. 

$7 Choral anapaests preceding single-actor units: A. Sup. 966-79; Cho. 719~29. 
Actors' songs: Ag. 1072—1177; Eum. 778—880. Taplin, Stagecraft 222—30, doubts the au- 
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In addition, thirty-five two-actor units—a little more than one- 
third of the total—lack any entry after an actor has begun to speak. 
Only five ofthese two-actor units begin with the simultaneous entrance 
of both actors, a device that is, as already observed, comparatively 
uncommon (see notes 23 and 24). (In a sixth, Sept. 375-625, both en- 
trances, if they are not simultaneous, have at any rate taken place be- 
fore either actor speaks.) Three two-actor units (OT 698-862, Hipp. 
682—731, and Held. 297-352, the two former following actors’ songs, the 
third choral anapaests) have no entrance at all, since both participating 
actors already were onstage before the lyric began. But at least twenty— 
five two—actor units begin with a second actor arriving to join an actor 
who-has remained onstage during the preceding lyric. — l 

As is to be expected, comparatively few three-actor dramatic 
units have no internal entrance. In four instances (two from one play) a 
third actor arrives onstage at the end of a lyric during which two actors 
have remained.9? In six, one actor has remained and two arrive to- 
gether.?? At the beginning of one three—actor unit (Alc. 244—434, which 
follows a strophic choral ode) there is a simultaneous entrance of all 
three actors. 

When more than one actor participates in a unit of dramatic ac- 


thenticity of A. Sup. 966—79, but on no good grounds, in my opinion. Astrophic songs are 
never associated with exits in the extant works of Aeschylus. The astrophic parodos of 
Septem is, of course, associated with an actor's entrance. For a useful summary discus- 
sion of the use of astrophic odes see Rode, “Chorlied” 92--94. See also Kranz, Stasimon 
117, 202. l 

68 Line numbers indicate the beginning of a new arrival's first words or of the first 
words spoken to him by the other actor. After strophic choral odes and parodoi: Ag. 503, 
1035; Eum. 397; PV 561; Ant. 988; Med. 446, 663, 866, 1002; Held. 784; And. 147, 309; Hec. 
177 (regarding 154—76, anapaests sung by Hecuba, who has been onstage during the 
anapaestic parodos, as belonging to the parodos), 484, 953; E. Sup. 634; Tro. 1123; IT 238; 
Or. 211. After other lyrics: S. El. 871; Med. 1116; And. 1231; Tro. 1260; E. El. 880, 998. In 
addition, when Ajax enters, after a strophic choral ode, at Aj. 646 to deliver his “ Tru- 
grede," there is no reason to believe that Tecmessa, to whom he speaks at 684, has not 
remained onstage during the preceding ode. Ajax' failure to speak to her at once is highly 
unusual, since she should be standing near the skéné door. But one of the two certain 
instances of an actor's entering from the skéné and deliberately ignoring another actor 
onstage occurs in this same play, at line 348. See Poe, "Entrance" 136—37 and n. 45. 

$9E. Sup. 87 and HF 140, both following parodoi; OC 551 and 1500 after actors’ 
songs. 

70 Ag. 810 (where there is no evidence that Clytemnestra previously has left the 
stage); Hcld. 928; IT 467; Phoe. 834; Bac. 434, all after strophic choral odes; Or. 1018, 
following an actor's song. 
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tion, however, one of the entrances usually occurs at least a few lines, if 
not more, after the end of the preceding lyric (or after the chorus ceases 
to speak, if the chorus or chorus leader continues in a spoken meter 
without interruption after a lyric; see note 17). On twenty—four occa- 
sions a second actor, who may be accompanied by a third, arrives 
within ten lines after the first actor begins to speak (or, if the actor has 
been on stage during the lyric, after his first words in a spoken meter). 
In four further instances a third actor joins two others already pres- 
ent.7! More often, the first entrance within a unit is postponed for 
twenty lines or more. I have found fourteen dramatic units in which a 
second actor arrives between twenty and thirty-nine lines after the 
unit's inception,?? and four in which it is a third actor who makes the 
first “internal” entrance.?? In twenty--seven units a second actor arrives 
forty or more lines after,”* and in twenty—one it is a third actor who 


71In addition to the eighteen places cited in note 25, where two (or more) actors 
arrive within ten lines of each other, six times an actor who has remained onstage during a 
lyric speaks, or exchanges with the chorus, ten lines or fewer before the arrival of a 
second actor. (In each of the following citations the first number indicates the line at 
which an actor first speaks after the lyric, the second number the line at which the new 
arrival begins to speak or is spoken to.) In two-actor units: Ant. 631, 632; Med. 1116, 1121; 
Phoe. 690, 697, after strophic choral odes; Or. 1313, 1321, after an actor's song. In three— 
actor units, both following actors' songs: Phil. 865, 867; Or. 1018, 1021. In four instances, 
all after strophic choral odes, two actors have remained onstage and a third arrives within 
ten lines after one of the two begins to speak in iambic trimeters: OT 1110, 1119; OC 720, 
728 and 1249, 1254; 1A 1338, 1345. 

7? Eleven passages which precede the arrival of a second actor and which begin in 
spoken verse are cited in note 37 above. To this list should be added OT 513, 532, where 
Oedipus enters exactly twenty lines after Creon. In addition, two passages of twenty to 
thirty-nine lines, both in two-actor units, begin with an actor's lyric: S. El. 1398, 1424; A. 
Sup. 873, 911. In each case the second number indicates the point at which the second 
actor delivers his first words or first is spoken to. 

73 First internal entrances by third actors arriving alone between twenty and thirty- 
nine lines of the dramatic unit's beginning: S. El. 1442, 1470; Tro. 860, 895; Hel. 1165, 1186; 
IA 607, 633, all after strophic choral odes. The former number indicates the unit's begin- 
ning, the latter the point of the third actor's arrival. 

74 Seventeen passages which precede the arrival of a second actor and which begin 
in spoken verse are cited in note 37. In addition I have found ten which begin with actors' 
songs and continue for forty lines or more before the arrival of a second actor. In each 
case the second number indicates the line at which a new arrival begins to speak (or sing) 
or is spoken to. In two~actor units, following strophic choral odes: A. Sup. 836 (?), 911; 
Aj. 201, 348; E. Sup. 990, 1034. Following choral anapaests: OT 1299, 1422; And. 1173, 1231 
(since the cortége bearing Neoptolemus' body clearly has entered by 1231, I treat Peleus' 
kommos, 1173ff., as the beginning of the dramatic unit). Following an astrophic choral 
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makes this first internal entrance.7> We should notice that it is much 
more common within two-actor units (twenty-one) than within three— 
actor units (six) for the second actor to be delayed forty lines or more. 

But in three-actor units the distance separating the arrival of the 
third actor from that of the second is likely to be much greater than that 
separating the arrival of the second from the unit's beginning. I have 
found only six third—actor entrances that follow within ten lines of a 
previous entrance. Interestingly, five of the six occur within ten lines of 
the end of the preceding lyric—that is, from the dramatic unit's begin- 
ning; the sixth occurs within seventeen lines."6 By contrast, fifty-three 
third-actor entrances follow the most recent previous entrance (or the 
unit's beginning) by more than twenty lines, forty—six of them by forty 
lines or more, and twenty by more than one hundred lines.?? This sug- 


ode: Or. 1369, 1506. In addition, Creon may exit at Ant. 780, before a strophic choral ode, 
and return to the stage after the subsequent actor's song Ant. 806—82. 

In three—actor units, after a strophic choral ode: Bac. 576, 642. After choral ana- 
paests: E. Sup. 1123, 1165. At E. Sup. 1123 a supplementary chorus of children enter 
singing in responsion to the chorus; at 1165 the first and second actors enter. After astro- 
phic choral odes: HF 1042, 1089; Bac. 1168, 1216. 

75'The former number in each case marks the unit's beginning, the latter the point 
of arrival of the third actor. In units following strophic choral odes and parodoi: OC 258, 
324; S. El. 516, 660 and 1098, 1326; Phil. 219, 542; Held. 381, 474; Hec. 177, 218 and 658, 
726; And. 501, 547; HF 451, 523; Tro. 235, 308 and 577, 709; E. El. 215, 341 and 1177, 1238; 
Hel. 1512, 1642 (assuming that the character who speaks at 1627 is the chorus leader); Or. 
356, 470. In units following actors' songs: Phil. 1222, 1263; OC 1670, 1751; IT 657, 725. At 
OC 1669 an actor departs and at 1670 two others enter, one singing. In units following 
astrophic odes: Hipp. 1283, 1347; Hel. 528, 597. Ina unit following choral anapaests: Phoe. 
1485, 1539. 

76The first number in each instance indicates the unit's beginning, the second the 
point at which the second actor arrives (or the unit's beginning if he already was onstage 
during the preceding lyric), the third the point of arrival of the third actor: Eum. 566, 566, 
574; Ant. 384, 384, 387; OC 720, 720, 728 and 1249, 1249, 1254, all following strophic choral 
odes; Cho. 875, 885, 892; IA 1338, 1338, 1345, following other lyrics. In addition, at Cho. 
653, 657, 668; OT 1110, 1110, 1121; Trach. 971, 971, 983 (Heracles awakens); E. Sup. 381, 381, 
399; Hcld. 630, 630, 646; IA 303, 303, 317, all after strophic choral odes, the third actor's 
entrance follows that of the second (or the beginning of the dramatic unit) by fewer than 
twenty lines. 

77'The first number in each instance indicates the point at which the second actor 
enters, or, if he has remained onstage during the preceding lyric, at which the dramatic 
unit begins; the second number the point of the third actor's arrival; the number in 
parentheses the beginning of the unit. Third-actor entrances occurring twenty to thirty- 
nine lines after: OT 924, 950 (911); Tro. 860, 895 (860); Hel. 1165, 1186 (1165); ZA 607, 633 
(607); 819, 855 (801), all following strophic choral odes. Following actors’ songs: S. El. 
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gests a tendency for dramatic units to divide into two scenes of signifi- 
cant length. Certainly it is exceptional for a unit to contain three lengthy 
scenes. In only nine dramatic units do two entrances take place, each of 
which is forty lines or more from its most recent predecessor or from 
the beginning of the unit.7? 

An examination of notes 37, 74, and 77 will show that astrophic 
choral odes are followed surprisingly often by dramatic units which 
divide into two or more substantial scenes. After ten of the eleven cited 
in note 22 either a second or a third actor, if not both, arrives forty or 
more lines after his latest predecessor or the end of the previous lyric. 
Are we to conclude from this that astrophic odes which follow an ac- 
tor's exit in themselves signal more strongly than strophic odes the 
coming of a long and complex dramatic unit? Certainly not without 
qualification. Note 22 shows that astrophic odes tend to be employed 
toward the ends of plays, probably because of their brevity. Of eleven 
which follow an exit, eight occur after the play's last strophic choral 
ode.7? It probably, therefore, is not as meaningful to say that astrophic 
odes necessarily introduce major dramatic divisions as to say that they 


1442, 1470 (1442); Phil. 1263, 1293 (marking a second entrance of a third actor) (1222). 

Occurring forty to one hundred lines after, in units following strophic choral odes 
or parodoi: Aj. 1226, 1316 (1223); Trach. 180, 227 (141); OC 258, 324 (258); Held. 381, 474 
(381); Hec. 177, 218 (177) and 658, 726 (658); And. 501, 547 (501) and 825, 881 (802); HF 451, 
523 (451); Tro. 235, 308 (235); E. El. 503, 553 (487) and 1177, 1238 (1177); Bac. 178, 215 (170); 
JA 317, 414 (marking the second entrance of a third actor) (303). In units following actors' 
songs: Phil. 1222, 1263 (1222); OC 1670, 1751 (1670); IT 657, 725 (657); IA 1534, 1621 (1532). 
. In units which follow astrophic odes: Aj. 977, 1047 (891; see note 22); Hipp. 1283, 1347 
(1283); Hec. 1056, 1109 (1044); HF 1089, 1163 (1042); Ion 1261, 1320 (1250); Hel. 528, 597 
(528); Or. 1567, 1625 (1554). In a unit which follows anapaests: Phoe. 1485, 1539 (1485). 

Third-actor eritries occurring more than one hundred lines after. In units which 
follow strophic choral odes: Ant. 387, 531 (marking a second entrance of a third actor) 
(384); OT 532, 634 (513); S. EI. 516, 660 (516) and 1098, 1326 (1098); Phil. 219, 542 (219) and 
867, 974 (865); Ion 237, 401 (222); Tro. 577, 709 (577); E. El. 215, 341 (215); IT 1307, 1435 
(1284); Hel. 1514 (?), 1642 (1512); Phoe. 301, 446 (261) and 1072, 1270 (1067); Or. 356, 470 
(356) and 470, 729 (the second entry of a third actor) (356); ZA 1106, 1211 (1098). Although. 
at Hel. 1512ff. it is unclear in which order the first and second actors appear (see note 24), 
certainly more than one hundred lines intervene before the entrance of the third. In units 
following astrophic choral odes: Jon 1320, 1553 (the second entry of a third actor) (1250); 
Hel. 597, 865 (the second entry of a third actor) (528); Bac. 1216, 1330 (1168). In a unit 
following an actor's song: Phil. 1293, 1409 (the third entry of a third actor) (1222). 

78 Aj. 891-1162; Trach. 141—496; Phil. 1222-1471, HF 1042-1428; Ion 1250—1622; Hel. 
528-1106; Phoe. 261—637; Or. 356—806; Bac. 1168—1392. 

7 Exceptions are Aj. 866—90, Hipp. 362-72, and Hel. 515-27. 
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sometimes are employed in a specialized situation. Systems of choral 
anapaests (five of eighteen) and actors’ songs (five of twenty-two), on 
the other hand, introduce dramatic units containing two or more sub- 
stantial scenes somewhat less often than strophic choral odes (forty- 
four of 131). This suggests that an audience hearing anapaests and ac- 
tors’ songs would have been less confident that an important dramatic 
unit was about to follow. 

I count 182 dramatic units which are introduced by a strophic 
choral ode or an actor's exit and a lyric of another sort. Of these more 
than one-third are characterized by an actor’s entrance which follows 
by at least forty lines its nearest predecessor or, if there has been no 
previous entry, the unit's beginning:°° This comparatively large number 
suggests that it may be reasonable to regard entrances occurring well 
within dramatic units as secondary dividers and the scenes which they 
separate as subdivisions of the larger unit. The articulating function of 
entrances would seem to be confirmed by the relative frequency with 
which an actor entering within a unit pauses to direct his first words to 
the chorus, or to everyone, or no one in the playing area before he 
enters into conversation with an actor or actors on stage. An utterance 
that is not directed to a dramatic agent is, as we have seen, especially 
characteristic of the resumption of spoken discourse after a lyric. Such 
(predominantly nonactional) speeches are found at the beginning of 
seventy-six (note 41) of the 156 units (notes 62—63) in which two or more 
actors participate, even though it clearly was conventional for actors 
arriving from the skéné onto a stage already occupied to enter imme- 
diately into dialogue with another actor.®! Within dramatic units, as 
well as at their beginning, an actor entering from the skéné could ignore 
the presence of other actors only in very exceptional circumstances. 
Even so, within dramatic units I have found thirty-one entrances of 
actors who with their first words address in spoken verse someone or 
something other than an actor who is present.8? Of these, seventeen (55 
percent) terminate scenes of forty or more lines in length.®3 


80 Sixty-four of a total of 131 units which follow strophic choral odes and parodoi, 
and fifty-one units (note 22) which follow another kind of lyric which is associated with an 
actor's exit. See notes 37, 74, and 77. 

81 Generally an actor entering from the skéné can ignore the presence of another 
only if he immediately indulges in an emotional outburst like that of Cassandra at Tro. 
308—40. See note 40. 

_ ?It may seem surprising that such speeches occur after dramatic dialogue has 
been resumed, since we have seen that it is unusual for an actor to break off actional 
dialogue to address the chorus or the world at large. The reason, I think, that an actor 
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It is now time to review what we have so far discovered. We have 
accepted as a working assumption that most divisions of the dramatic 
action in Greek tragedy begin (1) with an actor's entrance which is (2) 
preceded by a strophic choral ode. And we have pointed to other char- 
acteristics of the structure of such a division: (3) following the lyric a 
speech which is not directed toward a dramatic agent, (4) the participa- 
tion of more than one actor, and (5) the postponement of the arrival of 
one actor well after the resumption of spoken verse. None of these 
characteristic features, however, occurs in every cycle of the dramatic 
structure. Even strophic choral odes fail significantly often to introduce 
a cycle which contains a majority of the other features. We have, there- 
fore, not yet discovered a sufficiently reliable criterion for determining 
what is and what is not an episode. It is clear, for example, that a lyric 
other than a strophic choral ode may, at least when it is associated with 
an exit, introduce a new dramatic cycle. But should we consider this 


newly arrived from the parodos is licensed to direct his first words to someone other than 
an actor is that his entrance has already occasioned a brief but perceptible break in the 
dialogue. I have argued elsewhere (“Entrance” 130) that dramatic action is suspended 
by the announcement which normally (as Hamilton, "Announced Entrances" 72, has 
proven) marks an entrance not immediately preceded by a lyric. The announcement, 
which informs the audience that actors and chorus have noticed the entering actor, avoids 
an unmotivated silence while the dramatic ensemble waits for the new arrival to reach his 
playing position. 

33 Numbers in parentheses indicate the point at which the most recent previous 
entry has taken place or the unit has begun. Speeches initially addressed to the chorus or 
to everyone in the playing area by the second actor in two-actor units which follow 
strophic choral odes: A. Sup. 234—45 (176); Aj. 787-88 (719); Ant. 1183-91 (1155); E. Sup. 
1034—44 (990); E. El. 761-64 (751). During an actor's song: Or. 1506 (1369). To no one in the 
playing area; after strophic choral odes: Per. 249—55 (155); Phoe. 1335 (1310). After choral 
anapaests: Ag. 1577-1611 (1372). 

Speeches initially addressed to the chorus or to everyone in the playing area by the 
second actor in three-actor units which follow strophic choral odes: OT 924-26 (911); IT 
1307—8 (1284). To no one in the playing area after a strophic choral ode: Bac. 642—45 (576). 
After other lyrics: Aj. 977-78 (891); HF 1089-1108 (1042); Ion 1261—81 (1250). In addition, 
at Bac. 1216-32, in a dramatic unit preceded by an astrophic choral ode, Cadmus directs 
his first line to mutes, the remainder of his speech to the world at large. 

Speeches of third actors initially addressed to the chorus or to everyone in the 
playing area in dramatic units following strophic choral odes: Eum. 576-81 (566); Aj. 
1318-19 (1223); Ant. 387 (384); OC 728—60 (720); S. El. 660—61 (516), 1442—47 (1424); Held. 
120—22 (109); And. 547—58 (501), 881-82 (825); Or. 470—75 (356); IA 317 (303). After an 
astrophic choral ode: Hec. 1109-13 (1056). To no one in the playing area, after strophic 
choral odes: Trach. 98387 (anapaests) (971); HF 523—30 (451); Ion 401-3 (237); Bac. 215— 
51 (178). 
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cycle or division an episode? The answer, I think, is probably yes, but 
the evidence is by no means decisive. Speeches which are not ad- 
dressed to a dramatic agent immediately follow strophic choral odes 
significantly more often than lyrics of other kinds. Yet feature (4) fol- 
lows other lyrics proportionally about as often as strophic choral odes; 
feature (5) occurs more often in cycles following astrophic odes. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be said that nonstrophic lyrics and those in which actors 
participate give a dependable signal that the division of dramatic action 
which follows will be a minor one orin any way subordinate to what has 
preceded. 

We have seen that an actor entering long after actional dialogue 
-has begun may interrupt that dialogue to deliver a speech which is not 
directed to a dramatic agent. I have proposed that the comparatively 
lengthy scenes preceding and following such entrances might be re- 
garded as subdivisions of the larger unit defined by strophic choral odes 
and/or by other lyrics which are preceded by an actor's exit. But does 
this not suggest that such scenes may be as complete and self-con- 
tained as many passages which I have identified tentatively as.dramatic 
units? That is, is it not possible that the repeated cycles into which the 
play's dramatic action falls do not have to be separated by a lyric? Thus 
when Heracles at HF 523-30 greets his house and asks himself what the 
scene before it could mean, he interrupts a dialogue which began at line 
451 and introduces another which continues for another hundred lines. 
We may compare this scene with the following "act" of thirty-three 
lines, HF 701—33, a brief dialogue preceded and followed by actors' 
exits and strophic choral odes. A scene like HF 523—636 differs inter- 
nally in no essentials from a number of relatively brief and simple dra- 
matic units which are defined on both sides by strophic choral odes. 
Even so, I do not believe that the audience would perceive 523—636 as a 
dramatic unit of the same order, since before 523 it has received no 
signal thàt a dramatic unit was ending. Not only does 451—522 lack a 
lyric at its end but, like almost all passages of spoken dialogue which 
precede a second or third actor's entrance, it lacks an actor's exit as 
well. And an actor's exit, as I shall argue below, is a very reliable signal 
that spoken verse is about to be interrupted by a lyric. 


3. EXITS 


simultaneous exits of actors are somewhat more common than 
simultaneous entrances (see above), almost certainly because, as we 
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shall see, the stage is normally cleared much more quickly than it is 
filled. Actors not infrequently leave the stage together when they are 
departing to a common offstage experience. Such simultaneous exits 
are particularly frequent in three—actor units of dramatic action. On at 
least thirty occasions when actors depart in the same direction, the text 
allows, where it does not demand, simultaneous exits. Twenty-four of 
these exits take place in three-actor units.3* In fourteen further in- 
stances actors leave simultaneously for different destinations.25 Even 


84 Simultaneous departures in the same direction in two-actor units of dramatic 
action, before strophic choral odes: OT 862; Phil. 675; And. 463; E. Sup. 954; Ion 675. 
Before an astrophic ode: Hec. 1022. 

In three-actor units, before strophic choral odes: Cho. 930 (where a fourth actor 
has delivered 900—902); Ant. 581; Trach. 496; OC 1043, 1555; S. El. 1375 (assuming that the 
paedagogue exits with Orestes into the palace); Alc. 434 (counting as an actor the child 
who has just sung a kommos); Hcld. 747; And. 765, 1008; Hec. 437; E. Sup. 364; HF 636; 
Iro. 461, 1059; IT 1088; Hel. 1300, 1450; Phoe. 1282; Or. 806; Bac. 369, 518. Before actors' 
songs: S. El. 803; Or. 1245. 

85 Simultaneous departures in different directions in two-actor dramatic units, be- 
fore strophic choral odes: Cho. 584; Aj. 692; OT 462; Trach. 632; Ion 1047. Before an 
astrophic choral ode: HF 873. In three—actor units, before strophic choral odes: OT 1185; 
E. El. 431, 698; IT 1233; Bac. 518; IA 542, 1035. Before choral anapaests: Cho. 718. 

In several other places actors may or may not depart simultaneously and in differ- 
ent directions: Sept. 719 (scout and Eteocles); Ag. 680 (Clytemnestra, who may not exit at 
all, and messenger); Eum. 777 (Apollo and Orestes); Aj. 814 (Tecmessa and messenger, 
preceding an empty stage rather than a lyric); S. El. 1375 (the paedagogue and Orestes) or 
1383 (the paedagogue and Electra); Trach. 496 (messenger and Deianeira with Lichas); 
Alc. 860 (servant and Heracles); Hcld. 596 (Demophon and Macaria); And. 1008 (nurse 
and Orestes with Hermione); 7ro. 789 (Andromache and Talthybius); Phoe. 635 (Jocasta 
and Polyneices); Phoe. 1282 (messenger and Jocasta with Antigone); ZA 1474 (or 1509; 
Clytemnestra and Iphigeneia). We should notice that in most of the uncertain cases one of 
the departing actors represents a subordinate character. Not infrequently such characters 
depart in silence, so that it is impossible to be certain exactly when the departure takes 
place. Messengers’ exits must take place not later than Aj. 814, Trach. 496, and Phoe. 
1282; for, as Ant. 1253-56, Hipp. 1268-83, HF 1016-1163, and Phoe. 1480-1539 show, 
messengers customarily leave with the next lyric, if not earlier. 

Taplin, Stagecraft 91, takes note of the comparative infrequency of simultaneous 
departures in different directions and claims that the only possible instances in Aeschylus 
are at Sept. 1078 (here left out of consideration; see note 17) and Eurn. 93 (a prologue 
departure). There is no reason to believe, however, that, despite Taplin, Stagecraft 339— 
40, Orestes and Electra do not go in different directions; and at Cho. 712ff. the text 
indicates explicitly that Clytemnestra and Orestes depart at 718 for different destinations, 
even if there is only a single skéné door through which they both must exit. On the 
question whether the skéné of the fifth century had more than one door, see Dale, “Seen 
and Unseen” and “Interpretation”; Dover, “Skene”; Hourmouziades, Production 20-25; 
Taplin, Stagecraft 344, 349—51, 438—40. 
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so, individual exits are significantly more frequent than simultaneous 
ones. Counting only those departures occurring within twenty lines of 
the beginning of a lyric (since all simultaneous departures except that at 
Tro. 461 occur shortly before lyrics), I have found (in units in which two 
or three actors have participated) forty-eight highly probable, if not 
certain, exits by single individuals,86 following which, during the next 
lyric, any other actors present remain onstage, and at least twenty-six 
additional instances of successive departures, one or more of which 
must, of course, be made by a lone actor.®’ 

Normally the departing actor, or one of the two or three who may 
be leaving the stage simultaneously, draws attention to his (their) exit 
with a parting statement or other utterance; such as a command, a 
prayer, or an exclamation. Of the forty-eight actors whose departures 
are cited in note 86, only six, five of which belong to three earlier plays 
of Euripides, leave in silence.8? In twenty of the twenty-six instances of 


86In two--actor dramatic units, preceding strophic choral odes: Eum. 489; PV 396, 
886; Aj. 595; Ant. 765 (assuming that Creon remains onstage during the succeeding lyric), 
943, 1114; S. El. 471, 1057; Med. 622, 975; Held. 352, 891; Hipp. 524, 731; And. 268; Phoe. 
783; Or. 315. Preceding choral anapaests: Aj. 1160; Med. 356, 758, 1080; Held. 283; Tro. 
1250 (the processional departure of a body); E. El. 987; Phoe. 1479. 'The departure of 
Teucer at Aj. 1184 should perhaps be included, although technically it belongs to a one- 
actor unit; see note 64. Preceding astrophic choral odes: Hipp. 361, 1267. Preceding 
actors' songs: Ag. 1068; Phil. 820; And. 1165; E. Sup. 770, 1071; E. El. 858; Or. 956. 

In three—actor units, preceding strophic choral odes: OT 1072; OC 667, 1210; Ion 
451, Hel. 1106; Phoe. 1018. Preceding choral anapaests: Held. 701. Preceding actors' 
songs: OT 677; OC 509, 1446; Hipp. 668; IT 642; IA 1275. 

37] count only departures separated by no more than twenty lines. In two-actor 
dramatic units, preceding strophic choral odes: Per. 514, 531 and 842, 851; A. Sup. 503, 
523; Ant. 326, 331; Trach. 812, 820; Alc. 550, 567; Med. 1230, 1250; Hipp. 1089, 1101; Hec. 
608, 628; HF 725, 733; E. El. 1138, 1146; Bac. 846, 861 and 972, 976; IA 741, 750. Preceding 
other lyrics: A. Sup. 951, 965; Ant. 1243, 1256; Alc. 733, 740; Or. 1345, 1352 and 1526, 1536. 

In three-actor units, preceding strophic choral odes: Ag. 957, 974; And. 746, 765; 
E. Sup. 580, 597; HF 335, 338, 347; Hel. 1440, 1450. Preceding actors' songs: S. El. 1375, 
1383 (assuming Orestes' departure after his final line); Phil. 1069, 1080. 

In addition, consecutive departures perhaps but not certainly occur at Ant. 765, 
780, and at Hec. 897 (where the servant ordered away may be a mute), 904. Spitzbarth, 
Spieltechnik 55, considers sequential exits a Euripidean technique, whose purpose is to 
allow the second actor to express himself freely. Ten of the twenty-six instances cited 
above, however, are found in the works of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

88 That is, all but six speak immediately before they depart: Med. 758, 975, 1080; 
Held. 352, 701; Hipp. 1267. I leave out of account Tro. 1250 (the departure of a corpse). 
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two or more successive departures, an utterance is delivered by a de- 
parting actor before each exit.5? In only two of the cases of simultane- 
ous departure (Ant. 581, OC 1043) do both exiting actors leave without a 
word. When "silent" exits do occur, they often seem to be indications 
of subordinate status. Of the seven single individuals who depart within 
twenty lines of the next lyric without speaking, four are anonymous 
messengers. The three departures of named characters occur in two 
early plays of Euripides.?? In a number of other cases, silent departures 
of subsidiary characters are indeterminate, and are therefore not in- 
cluded in the numbers above. Thus the old servant who interrupts Cly- 
temnestra and Achilles at ZA 855 simply falls silent after line 895. Proba- 
bly he departs at the same time as the other two actors, at 1035 (for 
other examples see note 85). 

When a character whose further actions are of interest to the 
audience departs, however, his departure is usually preceded imme- 
diately by lines delivered by him or by another actor leaving with him. 
The expectation that a major participant in the dramatic action will 


Since it is not always certain when an actor exits, there is an element of subjectivity in 
these calculations. At Heid. 283, for instance, I believe that the herald turns to go and that 
Demophon's insulting retort, “d@eigou,” at 284 is spoken to his back. I regard Philoctetes 
as departing at 820, immediately after his final words. For although Neoptolemus tells the 
chorus that Philoctetes soon will be asleep, clearly the latter is not supposed to hear these 
words. 

89In two-actor dramatic units, before strophic choral odes: Per. 480—514 (a mes- 
senger speech), 51731, 800— 42, 845-51; Ant. 324—26, 327-31; Med. 1136—1230 (a messen- 
ger’s speech), 1236-50; Hipp. 1088—89, 1090-1101; HF 722-25, 726-33; E. El. 1132-38, 
1139-46; Bac. 845—46, 847--61. Before choral anapaests: A. Sup. 950—51, 952—65; Alc. 
730-33, 734—40. Before astrophic lyrics (Or. 1353-65 and 1537—48 are strophe and anti- 
strophe): Or. 1344—45, 1345-46, 1349—52 (at 1347-48 the cries of the first departer, Her- 
mione, and Orestes can be heard from inside the skéné), 1526, 1527-36. 

In three-actor dramatic units, before strophic choral odes: Ag. 944—57, 958--74; 
And. 729—46, 757-65; E. Sup. 580, 581-97; HF 332—35, 336—38, 339—47; Hel. 1429—40, 
1441-50; ZA 739 —41, 742—50. Before actors’ songs: S. El. 1372-75, 1376-83; Phil. 1068—69, 
1074—80. 

On the other six occasions the first of two departing actors leaves without speaking 
(numbers in parentheses indicate lines spoken afterward by the second actor, imme- 
diately before his departure): Danaus at A. Sup. 503 (516-23); Eurydice at Ant. 1243 
(1253-56); Deianeira at Trach. 812 (815-20); Heracles at Alc. 550 (563-67); Talthybius at 
Hec. 608 (609—28); Pentheus at Bac. 970 or 972 (971—76). 

The three silent departures of named characters: Med. 758 (Aegeus) and 975 
(Jason with his mute children); Held. 352 (Demophon). 
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speak before departing is so high that a silent departure of such a char- 
acter seems in itself to have been a demonstration of his (at least tempo- 
rary) subordination to another. At Ant. 581, for example, Antigone and 
Ismene are prisoners. At Alc. 550 Heracles, who yields the last word to 
Admetus, has been won over by him in an argument. At Hec. 608 Tal- 
thybius, who is distressed by his mission, departs wordlessly at Hecu- 
ba's command.?! In two exceptional cases, however, an actor's word- 
less departure aims at exploiting the audience's expectation in a 
different way. At Ant. 1244-45 and Trach. 813-14, an expression of 
bewilderment by the chorus calls attention to the abrupt departures of 
Eurydice and Deianeira respectively, arousing apprehension about 
what they are about to do offstage. 

Two silent departures should be mentioned whose function does 
not seem to have reference to the status of the character departing. 
When Aegeus at Med. 758 and Jason at 975 depart leaving Medea with 
the last word, this is probably not intended so much to convey to the 


--audience-the-insignificance-of these characters as:to avoid-a-temporary ^ 


diversion of the audience's interest from Medea, who dominates the 
stage. Because of the potential dramatic impact of a wordless depar- 
ture, however, this will have been a risky procedure. When, therefore, 
the poet wanted to focus attention at the close of a dialogue on only one 
of the participants, he seems usually to have resorted to another device: 
the simultaneous departure of both, or all three, in two or more direc- 
tions. Thus Sophocles probably causes Oedipus to exit without a final 
speech at OT 462 so as not to detract from the force of Teiresias' omi- 
nous speech of departure (447—62).?? At HF 873 Lyssa and Iris depart 
simultaneously after a sixteen-line speech by Lyssa describing what 
she will do to Heracles and his family. In nine of fourteen examples of 
simultaneous exits in different directions, the character who speaks just 


?! Oedipus' short speech (OC 1042—43) just before the exit of Theseus and Creon 
may be an indication of his moral authority. Pentheus, now completely in Dionysus' 
control, exits at Bac. 970 or 972, allowing the god the last word. (Pentheus must turn to 
leave before Dionysus because he cannot bear Dionysus' final apostrophe of Agave.) Of 
all the characters who depart immediately after another actor, who will remain longer 
onstage, has spoken, only Demophon at Hcld. 352 unambiguously is in a position of 
greater power or prestige than his speaking partner. — 2 

92 Another common procedure, employed at the close of a dispute or a hostile 
confrontation, is for one character to remain longer onstage, flinging a final comment at 
the back of the departing actor. Amphitryon at HF 726-28, for example, says to Lycus, 
who has turned his back and is conventionally not supposed to hear: Expect to suffer evil! 
See Mastronarde, Contact 30. 
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before departure is unambiguously the one whose subsequent activities 
are of more interest to the audience.?3 

All this would seem to suggest that the function of individual exits, 
with their accompanying exit lines, is to highlight the various offstage 
intentions of dramatically significant characters. This is, I think, in 
general true, but it is too narrowly stated. Individual exits may also 
reflect different opinions, or states of mind, which the parting words 
express. Thus, when two actors leave together, they have in mind not 
only a common destination and, usually, a common activity, but a 
shared attitude as well.?^ The poet may, moreover, even when two char- 
acters have the same destination, cause them to depart separately. 


?5 In addition to the two passages cited above: Aj. 646-92 (Ajax' “Trugrede”; Ajax 
and Tecmessa exit); Trach. 630—32 (Deianeira speaks; Deianeira and Lichas exit); OT 
1182—85 (Oedipus speaks; Oedipus, messenger, and herdsman); Jon 1039—47 (tutor, who 
will attempt the murder of Jon, speaks; old tutor and Creusa); ZT 1222-33 (Iphigeneia 
speaks; Iphigeneia with prisoners and Thoas); Bac. 515-18 (Dionysus speaks; Dionysus 
and Pentheus); ZA 528—542 (Agamemnon agonizes over his decision; Agamemnon and 
Menelaus). In addition, at either S. El. 1372—75 (Orestes speaks) or 1376-83 (Electra 
speaks) the paedagogue departs silently; but whether he departs with one of the speakers 
or in a different direction is uncertain. On two occasions (both in Orestes-Electra scenes) 
the two participants depart for different destinations but with a common purpose: Cho. 
554-84 (Orestes speaks); E. El. 693—98 (Electra speaks). 

In only three of the fourteen cases does a character whose viewpoint is different 
from that of his dialogue partner leave in silence if his dramatic significance is equal to or 
greater than that of the one who speaks: Cho. 707-18 (Clytemnestra, Orestes, and ser- 
vant; Clytemnestra speaks); E. El. 420—31 (Electra and farmer; farmer speaks); ZA 1033- 
35 (Clytemnestra, Achilles, and probably the old servant; Clytemnestra speaks). 

?4 When two actors leave together it normally is an indication of substantial agree- 
ment, unless one is a captive. Characters in agreement: Trach. 496 (Deianeira and 
Lichas); S. El. 803 (Clytemnestra and the paedagogue); OT 862 (Oedipus and Jocasta); 
OC 1555 (Theseus, Oedipus, and Antigone); Phil. 675 (Neoptolemus and Philoctetes); 
Alc. 434 (Admetus, children with the body of Alcestis); Held. 747 (Iolaus and the messen- 
ger from Hyllus); And. 765 (Peleus and Andromache with child), 1008 (Orestes and Her- 
mione); Hec. 1022 (Hecuba and Polymestor); E. Sup. 364 (Theseus and Aethra), 954 
(Adrastus and Theseus); HF 636 (Heracles, Megara, and Amphitryon); Jon 675 (Xuthus 
and Ion); ZT 1088 (Iphigeneia, Orestes, and Pylades); Hel. 1300, 1450 (in both cases Helen 
and Menelaus); Phoe. 1282 (Jocasta and Antigone); Or. 806, 1245 (in both cases Orestes 
and Pylades); Bac. 369 (Teiresias and Cadmus). In three instances—S. El. 803; Phil. 675; 
Hec. 1022—the sympathy is one mistakenly perceived by one of the characters. Prisoner 
or prisoners and captor: Cho. 930 (Orestes and Clytemnestra); Ant. 581 (Antigone and 
Ismene in custody of mutes); OC 1043 (Theseus and Creon); And. 463 (Andromache and 
Menelaus); Hec. 437 (Polyxena and Odysseus); Tro. 461 (Cassandra and Talthybius), 1059 
(Menelaus and Helen); Bac. 518 (Dionysus and guard). It should be noted that in four of 
the prisoner-departures it is the captive who has the last word. 
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Among the twenty—six consecutive departures listed in note 87 I have 
found thirteen such instances.?5 In eight of these the poet’s motive 
clearly is to emphasize difference of opinion, if not downright enmity, 
which (except in two instances of silent departure) the separate exit 
speeches make explicit. For example, Neoptolemus’ failure to obey 
Odysseus’ peremptory command (Phil. 1068—69) to come with him, and 
his order to the chorus to remain (1074-80), indicate his dissatisfaction 
with Odysseus' contemptuous treatment of Philoctetes. 

Exit lines may, in fact, fail to mention where the speaker is going 
at all, or even that he is about to depart.?6 Often what he is about to do, 
or what he wants, is only implied, in a command, a threat, a reassur- 
ance, or a prayer, all of which are stock ingredients of the departure 
speech. The queen at Per. 517-31, for example, exclaims that she is 
wretched, apostrophizes her dream-vision, says that she will offer 
prayers to the gods, and bids the chorus accompany Xerxes to the 
palace if he should return. At OC 1208-10 Theseus merely assures 

- -- Oedipus of his- personal- safety.- Clytemnestra at .Ag...973 —74.calls. on. 
Zeus Teleios to provide unspecified help. Nevertheless, the speaker's 
will and his outlook are in some way reflected, if not precisely articu- 
lated, in almost all exit lines. And his state of mind may be communi- 
cated in considerable detail, especially in the works of Euripides, who 
likes to exploit the departure speech as a vehicle for the display of 
emotion. Thus Andromache, whose child is about to be taken by the 
Greeks, delivers a forty-line speech of farewell at Tro. 740—79. 

What kinds of things actors say at departure is, however, not of 
direct importance to my argument. What is important is that the speech 


935 A. Sup. 503 and 523 (Danaus and Pelasgus); Ag. 957 and 974 (Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra); Ant. 1243 and 1256 (Eurydice and the messenger); S. El. 1375 and 1383 
(Orestes and Electra); Trach. 812 and 820 (Deianeira and Hyllus); Phil. 1069 and 1080 
(Odysseus and Neoptolemus); Alc. 550 and 567 (Heracles and Admetus); HF 335, 338, 
and 347 (Lycus, Megara, and Amphitryon), 725 and 733 (Lycus and Amphitryon), E. El. 
1138 and 1146 (Clytemnestra and Electra); Or. 1345 and 1352 (Hermione and Electra); Bac. 
846 and 861, 970 and 976 (both Pentheus and Dionysus). At A. Sup. 503 and 522 the 
difference of opinion is insignificant. At S. El. 1376-83 and HF 339—47 one actor lags 
behind the other to deliver a final prayer. Admetus' delayed exit at Alc. 567 gives him the 
opportunity to justify his entertainment of Heracles. After Ant. 1243 the messenger must 

— —— —-remain onstage. and continue. speaking.to the chorus in order to call attention to Eury- 
dice's silent departure (cf. Trach. 813-20). 

96 At Ant. 324—26, for example, Creon threatens the guard and leaves without 
announcement. We know that at 326 he turns and leaves, because the guard's statement 
(327-31) that he will not return is in specific contradiction of what Creon has just said. 


er. 
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focuses attention on the actor about to exit and therefore on the exit 
itself. I argue that in Greek tragedy an exit normally marks the suspen- 
sion of dramatic action. This is most obviously so when, after one or 
more departures, an actor finds himself alone on the stage. If he is 
himself to leave the stage, he must speak. But to whom? One resource 
was available to him which was not available to an actor entering an 
empty stage. He might, in scenes involving disagreements, speak to the 
back of a departing actor, usually with a taunt (Mastronarde, Contact 
30; Bain, Actors 34 n. 4; Taplin, Stagecraft 221—22). But since by their 
nature such addresses can be no more than a few lines long, the speaker 
in the majority of such cases turns elsewhere after the exiting actor has 
disappeared.?7 A few times the actor who remains turns to mutes with a 
command. But such lines are also characteristically brief and never 
encompass the whole of an exit speech of an actor standing alone on- 
stage.?8 The most frequent addressee of such an actor is, of course, the 
chorus,” but not infrequently he directs at least part of his speech to no 


97In the following instances a lone remaining actor, who is himself about to exit, 
addresses at least some of his departing lines, indicated by numbers in parentheses, to 
another actor who already has started to leave the dramatic ensemble. A. Sup. 952—65 
(952-53); Ag. 958--74 (958 72); Ant. 327—31 (327-31); Alc. 734—40 (734—38); E. Sup. 581- 
98 (581-84) (assuming that the herald has turned away after delivering his last line at 580); 
HF 726—33 (726-28); E. El. 1139-46 (1139-46); Or. 1527-36 (1527-30). In addition, Or. 
1345—46, 1349-52 is an exceptional case in which the remaining actor (Electra) calls 
behind the back of the departer (Hermione) to those within the house. I assume that 
Dionysus' words to Pentheus at Bac. 971—72 are spoken before Pentheus turns to depart. 

38 At Hec. 608, for instance, after Talthybius leaves Hecuba alone, less than five 
lines (60913) of her departure speech are directed to a maidservant. From lines 613 to 618 
she thinks aloud, and from 619 to 623 she apostrophizes her home and Priam. Lines 623- 
28 are reflections on the vanity of human pride. Other commands to mutes, indicated in 
parentheses, are found in the following speeches: Ant. 1108-14 (1108-10); Hipp. 1090—1101 
(1098-1101); E. Sup. 581-97 (584-87). After commenting at E. Sup. 1080—1103 on old age 
and its sorrows, Iphis commands his mute attendants to lead him home (1104-6), then 
(1108—13) apostrophizes old age. This whole speech, however, is technically delivered in a 
one-actor unit of action, for a brief series of choral dochmiacs follows Evadne's leap into 
the flames at 1071. 

??1 have found fifteen places where he addresses at least part of his exit speech to 
the chorus. In two-actor units: Per. 517-31, 845—51 (845—48 apostrophe of a deity); A. 
Sup. 516-23, 952—65 (952.—53 to departing actor); Ant. 1108-14 (1108-10 to mutes), 1253— 
56; Trach. 815-20; Alc. 563—67, 734 —40 (734-38 to departing actor); Med. 1236—50 (1242~ 
50 a self-address); Hipp. 724-31; HF 726—33 (726-28 to departing actor); Bac. 847—61 
(849—61 probably all part of an apostrophe of a deity). In three-actor units: Phil. 1074-80, 
Phoe. 991-1018. Three of the passages above precede choral anapaests: A. Sup. 952—65; 
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one at all, or at least to no one who is present and immediately respon- 
sive.!9? His closing words may include a prayer or an apostrophe to 
a deity,!?! an apostrophe to an absent person or an abstraction,!9? a 
thinking—out—loud speech,!9? or lines addressed to the world at large.!94 
For us the significant thing about these speeches is not their form or 
their specific content, but the fact that they are, with perhaps a couple 
of exceptions, predominately nonactional in character.!9 Even the 


Ant. 1253—56; Alc. 734—40; Phil. 1074—80, an actor's song. All others precede strophic 
choral odes. Three of the passages above are not listed in note 87 because the first 
departure occurs more than 20 lines before the second (points of departure indicated in 
parentheses): Ant. 1108—14 (1090 and 1114); Hipp. 724—31 (709 and 731); Phoe. 991-1018 
(990 and 1018). 

100 Twelve times after the departure of one or more actors, an actor who is left 
onstage addresses, before his departure, no one who is in the playing area or an entity 
which is inanimate. In two-actor dramatic units: Per. 845-51 (849—51 presumably to the 
chorus); Med. 1236-50 (1236-41 to chorus); Hipp. 1090—1101 (1098-1101 to mutes); Or. 
1527-36 (1527—30 to departing actor); Bac. 847-61 (847—48 to the chorus); 971-76 (971—72 
to departing actor). In three-actor units: Ag. 958—74 (958—72 to departing actor); S. El. 
1376-83; Hec. 609.28 (609—13 to a mute); HF 339—47; Ion 429-51; IA 742—50. Or. 1527-36 
precede lyrics which in their context are astrophic. All others precede strophic choral 
odes. In the case of Ion 429—51 the earlier departure (428) occurs more than twenty lines 
before the later (451). 

1931 For instance, Hippolytus at Hipp. 1092-94, to Artemis. On prayers in exit 
speeches see Schadewaldt, Monolog 101—4, 243; Leo, Monolog 29, 53; Taplin, Stagecraft 
306. More generally on dramatic prayers see Langholf, Gebete, esp. 69, 73—76. 

102 For example, Dionysus at Bac. 971—72 first speaks to Pentheus, then at 973—76 
apostrophizes Agave. Hippolytus, after addressing Artemis, bids farewell to the city, the 
land of Erechtheus, and the plain of Troezen (1094-97). 

103 After the successive exits of Xuthus and Creusa, Ion asks himself (lon 429—32) 
what Creusa's remark about Apollo's wrong could have meant, indicates (433—36) that he 
will go to attend to his duties, admonishes Apollo for immorality (436—40), and reflects 
upon the injustice of the gods generally and the bad examples that they set for men (440— 
51). Medea finishes her long speech (Med. 1236-50) with an address to her heart and hand, 
and admonishes herself not to be cowardly, etc., ending with an exclamation that she is an 
unfortunate woman (1242—50). On addresses to parts of the body see Leo, Monolog 32; 
Schadewaldt, Monolog 24-25, 207--208, 211, 219—21; Spitzbarth, Spieltechnik 87-88. 

104 After flinging a taunt at the back of the Phrygian slave as he departs, Orestes 
continues (Or. 1531—36), long after the slave is out of earshot, with a declaration, ad- 
dressed to no one in particular, that he does not fear Menelaus and that if Menelaus 
attacks.he. will find his. wife and daughter. dead. At 7A 742-50 Agamemnon, after-he-has 
failed to convince (the now departed) Clytemnestra that she should return home, ex- 
claims that he is frustrated, says that he will consult Calchas, and ends with a gnomic 
statement on the wisdom of marrying helpful wives. 

105 Possible exceptions are A. Sup. 952-65 and Or. 1345-52. In the former, the 
maidens of the chorus, despite their passivity, are agents of the plot (although what 
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lines which are spoken to departing actors cannot affect subsequent 
action because, as Mastronarde (Contact 30) has shown, the addressee 
in such cases is by convention unable to hear. 

Because simultaneous exits are more common than simultaneous 
entrances, actors stand alone onstage and speak less often immediately 
before a lyric than immediately after. There is, nevertheless, a pro- 
nounced tendency for actors to turn away just before a lyric and to 
address the chorus, an absent person, a deity, etc., even when structural 
convention does not demand it. (1) I have found, for example, forty 
places where two or more actors almost certainly depart simultane- 
ously just before a lyric.!95 In each case it would be possible for the 
actors to remain in conversation with each other until the moment of 
departure or for them to exit with one speaking to the other. This in fact 
occurs about half the time. On eight of these occasions, however, the 
actor who speaks immediately before departure turns away to address 
at least some of his lines to the chorus;!9” on twelve occasions, to 
himself or an inanimate being or one not physically in the playing 
area.!08 (2) Thirty times immediately before a lyric an actor departs 
after speaking, leaving one or more other actors, to whom he might 
address his final lines, on the stage. On about 53 percent of these occa- 


Pelasgus says to them in this passage— "Go to the town”— has no direct effect on the 
plot). In the latter, Electra twice calls inside to her brother and Pylades, telling them to 
seize Hermione. Creon’s command to attendants to hurry (Ant. 1108-10) is hardly more 
than a confirmation of his intent to free Antigone. 

106 The instances cited in notes 84 and 85, less S. El. 803, 1375; Hec. 437; and Tro. 
461, all of which precede the next lyric by some lines. It is possible that a simultaneous 
exit takes place not at S. El. 1375 but at 1383, immediately before a lyric. See note 85. 

107 In two--actor dramatic units: Cho, 554—84 (579—80 to the other actor); Aj. 646— 
92 (Ajax' “Trugrede”; 646—84 to the world at large, 684—86 to the other actor); E. Sup. 
947-54 (947 to another actor). In three-actor units: Alc. 420—34; E. Sup. 334—64 (334 —41? 
to another actor; 342—58 a self-address); E. El. 693—98 (693 to another actor); ZT 1078--88 
(1079-81 to another actor, 1082—88 an apostrophe of Artemis); [A 528-42 (528—41 to 
another actor). All passages precede strophic choral odes. 

198]n two-actor units: Aj. 646-92 (684—86 to other actor, 687—92 to chorus); HF 
621—36 (621-28 to mutes), 858—73 (872—73 to another actor); Jon 1039-47 (1039—40 to 
another actor); ZT 1222—33 (1222—25 to another actor?, 1226-29 to the world at large? to 
everyone present?), HF 858—73 precedes an astrophic choral ode, the other passages 
strophic choral odes. In three—actor units: OT 1182-85; OC 1518—55 (1518—48, 1552—55 to 
another actor); Held. 740—47; Tro. 424—61 (424—50, 455—58 to other actors); IT 1078—88 
(1078 to chorus, 1079--81 to another actor); Hel. 1441-50; Or. 1240—45 (1240—42 to other 
actors). Or. 1240—45 precedes an actor's song, other passages strophic choral odes. 
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sions he directs his words exclusively to another actor or to a mute.!® 
One-third of the time, however, he directs at least part of his exit 
speech to the chorus (six times),!!? or (four times) to an entity not in the 
playing area or to the world at large.!!! (3) Finally, when an actor will 
remain onstage during a lyric, the lyric commences, in most instances, 
immediately after the exit of the actor(s) with whom he has been speak- 
ing. I have found eleven places, however, where the actor left alone on 
the stage postpones the lyric with a statement to the chorus, a self- 
address, an apostrophe or prayer, or a statement which has no clearly 
defined addressee.!!? 


109 Sixteen.times he directs his parting words exclusively to another actor and/or to 
mutes. In two-actor units, before strophic choral odes: PV 393-96; Aj. 594-95; S. El. 
1055-57; Held. 884--91; Phoe. 748—83; Or. 307-15. Before other lyrics: Med. 348—56; E. 
Sup. 1069—71; E. El, 985—87. 

In three-actor units, before strophic choral odes: OC 656—67, 1208-10; Hec. 898— 


S ad. 


^ 904; E. Sup. 581-97. Before other lyrics: OT 676-77, OC 1443- -46; IT 628 -42. 


I!9In two-actor dramatic units: Ag. 1064-68; Eum. 470—89 (470—84 to another 
actor); S. El. 466-71; Hipp. 353—61 (353 to another actor, 355 to an entity not in the 
playing area). In three-actor units: Phil. 1074-80; OC 507-9 (only part of line 507 to 
chorus). S. El. 466-71 and Eum. 470-89 precede strophic choral odes, the other passages 
other lyrics. An additional four of these speeches are addressed in their entirety to both 
chorus and remaining actor: And. 1085-1165; E. El. 774—858; Phoe. 1427-79; Or. 866—956. 
Phoe. 1427—79 precede choral anapaests, the other passages actors' songs. 

I In two-actor units: PV 877—86 (in anapaests); Ant. 937--43 (in anapaests); Hipp. 
521—24 (521 to other actor). In athree-actor unit: Hipp. 616—68 (656-64 to another actor). 
PV 877—86, Ant. 937-43, and Hipp. 521—24 precede strophic choral odes; Hipp. 616—68 an 
actor's song. 

112]n two-actor units: Ant. 766--80 (dialogue with the chorus ending with a longer 
statement by the actor, 773—80); Phil. 821-26 (to chorus); Med. 1019—80 (1019—41 to mute 
children, 1042— 44 to chorus, 1044-52 thinking out loud, 1053 to children, 1053-68 thinking 
out loud, 1069—77 to children, 1078—80 thinking out loud); And. 269—73 (probably to the 
world at large); E. Sup. 771—77 (771 to departing actor, 772—77 to the world at large); Tro. 
1240—50 (to chorus, 1246—47 to attendants to take the corpse of Astyanax, 1248—50 to 
chorus or to the world at large); IT 344—91 (344—47 to heart, 348—50 to absent future 
captives, 351—77 to chorus, 378—79 to absent Orestes, 380—91 thinking out loud); Hel. 
483—514 (thinking out loud). In three-actor units: S. El. 804—22 (804—7 to chorus, 808-14 
to absent Orestes, 814—22 to Orestes? to chorus?); Hec. 438—43 (438—40 to departer, 440— 
43 to chorus); 7ro. 466—510 (466—99 to chorus, 500—502 to absent Cassandra and Poly- 
Xena, 503-10 to mutes). S. El. 804-22, Phil. 821-26, and E. Sup. 771—77 are followed by 
actors' songs; Med. 1021—80 and Tro. 1240—50 by anapaests; Hel. 483—514 by an astrophic 
ode. All other passages are followed by strophic choral odes. In three additional passages 
an actor left alone to remain onstage during the following lyric delivers a final speech 
which he directs to the back of the departing actor or to mutes (Phoe. 636—37; Tro. 790— 
98; Held. 597-607). 
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I am not arguing that all of these exit speeches are necessarily 
nonactional. I am simply saying that a certain disengagement from 
actor-actor dialogue is a conventional feature of speeches which imme- 
diately precede lyrics.!!? It is by no means an indispensable feature, 
and when such disengagement occurs, it varies greatly in degree. What 
is of special interest to me, however, is that after most actors' exits the 
disengagement is unambiguous. The tragic poet seems to have been 
concerned to give passages of spoken verse which follow exits a for- 
mally distinctive character from what has gone before. Dialogue, even 
with the chorus, is avoided.!!^ It occurs in only four of the thirty-seven 
passages cited in notes 87 and 112.!!5 When two actors remain onstage 
after a departure, there is of course no realistic reason for dialogue not 
to continue. There clearly, however, is a conventional reason. In six of 
the instances cited in note 87, the first departer leaves two actors on the 
stage. In only one of the six is there a continuation of dialogue after the 
exit of the first actor.!!6 In four of the six neither of the remaining actors 
speaks to the other at all.!!7 


113 Schadewaldt, Monolog 243, recognizes that certain "non--dialogic forms" such 
as prayers and self-addresses develop into stereotyped forms at the end of dialogue. He 
suggests (230) that at least one of these forms, the thinking-out-loud speech, occurs at 
the beginning and end of dialogue ("Ruhepausen") because it does not have enough 
power to break into the action. See also his pp. 29, 219-21. 

114 Dialogue between actor and chorus immediately after a lyric, preliminary to 
dialogue between actors, is, however, not uncommon. Here, as elsewhere, I consider a 
minimal dialogue to be an exchange between two parties in which each responds once to 
an utterance of the other. 

113 A, Sup. 504—23 (Pelasgus and chorus); Ant. 766-80 (Creon), 1244-56 (messen- 
ger); Alc. 551-67 (Admetus). In two further instances of double departure, Ant. 1091-1108 
and Hipp. 710—31, which are not cited in note 87 because the two exits do not occur within 
twenty lines of each other, Creon after Teiresias' departure, and Phaedra after the 
nurse's, engage the chorus in conversation. 

116 At And. 747—49, after Menelaus' departure, Peleus urges Andromache to come. 
She thanks Peleus and expresses apprehension (750-56). Peleus responds (757-65) with 
an assurance and again urges her to leave the stage. 

117 At Ag. 958—74 (Clytemnestra and Cassandra), Phil. 1070—80 (Neoptolemus and 
Philoctetes), HF 336-38 (Megaera and Amphitryon), and Hel. 1441-50 (Menelaus and 
Helen) neither actor speaks to the other. At E. Sup. 581—97 Theseus addresses part of his 
departing speech, after the herald from Argos leaves, to Adrastus, who does not reply. 

Twice when an exit leaves two actors onstage spoken verse continues, but there is 
no second exit; that is, both remain during the lyric which follows shortly. In neither 
instance does dialogue between the two take place. At OT 1076-85 Odysseus ignores the 
messenger from Corinth to speak to the chorus. At IA 1276—78 Clytemnestra speaks to 
Iphigeneia and the chorus in anapaests and Iphigeneia replies with a long lyric. 
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When, therefore, an actor leaves the stage, even if his exit is not 
immediately followed by a lyric, the audience must expect a suspension 
of actional dialogue. It is true that occasionally, especially after the 
departure of an anonymous figure, no such suspension occurs;!!? it may 
be, since such departures sometimes go unremarked in the text,!!? that 
they occur in the midst of actional dialogue more often than we are 
aware. The rule seems to be, however, that when an actor leaves the 
stage whose offstage activities are of interest to the audience (and often 
when one leaves whose activities are not), actor-actor dialogue is not 
continued or resumed before the beginning of the next lyric. 

Did the dramatist want to avoid diluting the exit's dramatic value 
by diverting the audience's attention immediately after? Or does the 
usage go back to a time when he had only one actor at his disposal? The 
significant thing for us is that the tragic poet had to forgo the full exploi- 
tation of his three actors in order to observe this rule. And indeed the 
rule was not always strictly observed. Euripides in his late plays experi- 

„= = =mented sporadically with the employment of departures within actional 
dialogue as a new structural technique. Eight times in his work actor- 
actor dialogue follows the exit of a named actor before the intervention 
of a lyric. Six of these instances are found in plays produced in 412 and 
after, four of them in two plays and two in a single, extended dramatic 
unit, Or. 356—806.12? Five such departures are to be found in the works 


118] have found at least four places where certain departures of messengers or 
servants are followed by actional dialogue: Ant. 445; Phoe. 1263; Bac. 786; IA 441. At 
Cho. 667 a departure probably also occurs which is followed by actor-actor dialogue, but 
this is not a perfectly unambiguous case. It may be that the servant who is ordered by 
Orestes to announce his arrival has never emerged from the door of the skené. At Hec. 
890—94 Hecuba sends away a servant who may be a mute, then turns to Agamemnon, who 
replies (808—904). Although the departure of the messenger at Phoe. 1263 is not explicitly 
announced in the text, it is a general rule that messengers depart after they cease to speak, 
as Ant. 1256, Hipp. 1267, HF 1015, and Phoe. 1479 clearly show. (The messenger's depar- 
ture at Ant. 1256 is announced. In the other cases the actor must appear in a new role.) 

119 At some point after JA 316, for example, the old manservant must depart quietly, 
for he must return at 414 as a messenger. After falling silent again at JA 895, does he exit or 
remain until the beginning of the stasimon at 1036? Probably, but not certainly, the old man 
who falls silent at Trach. 433 waits xm 496 to depart. But does the scout remain onstage 

after Sept 0529. Se SS ee eS Se R 

120 Exits occurring at: And. 746 (Menelaus; Andromache and Peleus remain); E. 
El. 400 (Orestes; Electra and her husband remain); Hel. 1029 (Theonoe; Helen and Mene- 
laus); Phoe. 959 (Teiresias; Creon and Menoeceus); Or. 629 (Tyndareus; Menelaus and 
Orestes), 716 (Menelaus; Orestes is left alone but joined at 729 by Pylades); LA 685 
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of Sophocles (three in his last two plays),!?! of which four, at least, are 
patently violations of convention for dramatic effect. At Trach. 334, for 
example, Deianeira is about to enter the skéné with Lichas, who pre- 
cedes her. Unexpectedly, however, she is waylaid by the messenger, and 
the action continues to 496. (In this passage the audience's surprise at 
the postponement of the awaited choral ode will have been reinforced 
by a second violation of convention: the old man, who has been silent 
for more than one hundred lines, should, like a good messenger— see 
note 118—have left the stage with the earlier lyric, 205ff.). OC 847ff., 
where Antigone is dragged away by Creon's henchmen, offers another 
example of false departure. Creon should follow Antigone, thus ending 
the unit of dramatic action, and he attempts to do so, but he is pre- 
vented at 856 by the startling intervention of the chorus. !22 

Here I think that we are safe in saying that the exceptions gener- 
ally confirm the rule, and that an actor’s exit is a dependable indication 
that dramatic action is about to be suspended. When an actor leaves the 
stage, the audience will expect a lyric before dialogue between actors is 
resumed. The question remaining is whether the suspension of dra- 
matic action which an exit signals, necessarily marks the end of an 
episode. We observed, for instance, at the beginning of this paper that 
units of dramatic action vary greatly in size and complexity, and that 
certain lyrics, astrophic odes, choral anapaests, and actors’ songs, by 
virtue of their content or length suspend actional dialogue either more 
briefly or less completely than most strophic choral odes. Since this is 
so, we may reasonably wonder whether astrophic odes, choral ana- 
paests, and actors’ songs, even when they are preceded by departures, 


(Iphigeneia; Clytemnestra and Agamemnon), 1432 (Achilles; Clytemnestra and Iphi- 
geneia). The exchange between Andromache and Peleus at And. 747-66 is fundamentally 
an exit announcement set in dialogue form. I do not include the departure of the anony- 
mous messenger at Hel. 757 or that of the Pythia at Jon. 1368. For although neither role is 
an insignificant one, the audience is interested, at the point of departure, in the future of 
neither. Neither this list nor that in the following note includes departures which are 
followed by an empty playing area rather than by a lyric. 

121 Aj, 989 (Tecmessa; Teucer is joined at 1047 by Menelaus); Trach. 334 (Lichas; 
Tecmessa and the old man remain); Phil. 1258 (Odysseus; Neoptolemus is joined at 1263 
by Philoctetes), 1300 (Odysseus; Neoptolemus and Philoctetes); OC 847 (Antigone; 
Creon and Oedipus). Perhaps wrongly, I do not include the silent departure of the anony- 
mous guard at Ant. 445. In addition, at S. El. 1436 Orestes exits near the end of an 
epirrhematic passage ending at 1441. At 1442 Aegisthus enters. 

122 At Phil. 1258 and 1300 the unceremonious departures of Odysseus clearly under- 
score his defeat. 
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more often follow dramatic units which deserve to be called subdivi- 
sions rather than episodes. Before these minor lyrics is dramatic action 
less often brought to a decisive close? Are the dramatic units which 
precede them usually briefer or less complex? To the first question an 
examination of the thirty-eight passages cited in notes 99, 100, and 112 
should give us arough answer. For, as we have seen, the suspension of 
dramatic action which is effected by an exit and a lyric is often re- 
inforced, in the last iambic lines before the lyric, by a certain disengage- 
ment from actor-actor dialogue. In almost all passages that leave 
an actor standing alone onstage, this disengagement is not subject to 
doubt. If, therefore, proportionally fewer of these passages precede 
astrophic lyrics, anapaests, and actors’ songs, that should indicate a 
tendency for the suspension of dramatic action preceding these lyrics to 
be less strong. In fact fewer do occur, but the difference is too slight to 
be significant. After another actor's departure a single actor remains 
onstage and speaks before astrophic odes, actors' songs, or systems of 
choral anapaests in eleven instances, about 27 percent of all of lyrics 
which follow an exit in two— or three-actor units.!?? Twenty-seven 
strophic choral odes, about 31 percent,!?4 follow such passages. 

But if the answer to the first of our two questions above is “proba- 
bly not," the answer to the second seems to be yes. At any rate choral 
anapaests and astrophic odes (but not actors' songs) seem to follow 
structurally simple dramatic units disproportionally often. Of eighteen 
systems of choral anapaests which follow or accompany an exit, four 
are preceded by one-actor units; of astrophic odes, four of eleven (note 
123). By comparison, only fourteen of one hundred strophic choral odes 
follow one-actor dramatic units, nine of these in the works of Aeschy- 
lus (note 124). Moreover, messenger scenes, which very often are pre- 
paratory and therefore subordinate to the following dramatic unit (see 


122 0f the fifty-one lyrics cited in note 22 the following choral anapaests follow 
one-actor units: Ag. 1331-42; Cho. 855-68; OT 1297-1306; E. Sup. 1114—22. Astrophic 
choral odes: Aj. 866—90; HF 1016-38; Ion 1229-49; Bac. 1153-64. Actors’ songs: OC 
1670—1750; Hel. 330—85. 

124 Taking into account only the eighty-six strophic odes which follow units of 
action in which two or more actors participate. For a convenient list of strophic choral 
odes see Kranz's “Übersicht,” Stasimon 124-25. From Kranz's list the following lines 
(according to his numeration) mark the beginning of strophic choral odes which follow 
one-actor units of action: Per. 633; Sept. 287, 832; A. Sup. 630, 778; Prom. 526; Ag. 367; 
Cho. 783; Eum. 321; Trach. 947; Alc. 213, 962; Med. 410, 824. In addition Aj. 1185 follows a 
single-actor unit, 1168—84, which 1s atypical in form. See note 64 above. 
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note 14), precede a relatively large proportion of the systems of choral 
anapaests (four of eighteen) and the astrophic odes (five of eleven) 
which are associated with an exit.!25 

Some of these short lyrics, on the other hand, stand between two 
dramatic units which are neither unimportant nor closely connected 
with each other thematically. Consider, for instance, the anapaestic 
system E. El. 988-97, which follows a unit (880—987) including Orestes’ 
triumphal return and Electra's famous speech to Aegisthus' head, and 
precedes Electra's confrontation with Clytemnestra (998—1146); or the 
astrophic Hel. 515—27, which stands between Menelaus’ scene with the 
Egyptian portress (386—514) and an unusually long and complex dra- 
matic section (528—1106) containing Menelaus' recognition of Helen and 
their conversations first with a messenger, then with Theonoé. It can- 
not, therefore, be said that an astrophic lyric or an anapaestic system is 
in itself a sign that the dramatic units which it stands between are subdi- 
visions of a larger whole or that one of the two is too dependent upon 
the other to be regarded as a full-fledged episode. It would be nearer to 
the truth to say that these lyric types, because of their length, tend to be 
used in places where the action quickens and excitement intensifies,!?6 
and that messenger scenes, many of them one-actor dramatic units,!?7 
are usually found in such contexts. 

But to say that some exits which precede lyrics other than stro- 
phic choral odes divide and define, with the lyric that follows, two units 
of action which surely deserve to be called episodes is not to say that all 
do. And it is unquestionably true that occasionally what follows an 
actor's exit and a system of anapaests, in particular, betrays hardly a 
single characteristic of a unit of dramatic action. After Creon's exit and 


25 Choral anapaests: Ant. 1257-60; OT 1297-1306; And. 1166-72; Phoe. 1480-84. 
Astrophic odes: Hipp. 1268-82; HF 1016-38; Ion 1229-49; Or. 1537-48; Bac. 1153—64. 

126Choral anapaests are also often employed in a very different context. Seven 
times anapaestic systems introduce or accompany processional exits or entries: Ant. 
1257-60; Alc. 741-46; And. 1166-72; E. Sup. 1114—22; Tro. 1251-59; E. El. 988—97; Phoe. 
1480—84. An astrophic lyric accompanies the entrance of the chorus and Helen at Hel. 
515—27. On the association of anapaestic announcements with processional entrances, see 
Halleran, Stagecraft 12-18, and Taplin, Stagecraft 73-77. See also note 49 above. 

777 [n the works of Sophocles and Euripides four of the six one-actor units which 
precede an exit and an astrophic lyric or system of anapaests are messenger scenes. The 
exceptions: Aj. 815—65 (Ajax' suicide, followed by an empty playing area and an astrophic 
ode) and E. Sup. 1080--1113 (Iphis and the chorus after Evadne's suicide, followed by 
choral anapaests). 
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the anapaests which follow (Med. 357--63), Medea indulges in a long 
speech which extends to the beginning of a strophic choral ode (364— 
409). Are we to call this speech an episode? In the speech, which is 
directed to the world at large, Medea declares her intentions: she will 
poison father, daughter, and husband. She ponders where she can seek 
asylum, turns to Hecate with an apostrophe, arouses herself to action, 
and prays to the sun god for support. This is, in other words, a typical, if 
somewhat overlong, episode-closing speech. If we cut the anapaests 
out of the text, we would have a single normal unit of dramatic action. It 
does not follow, however, that what the anapaests separate are two 
'" incomplete parts of a single unit of dramatic action. Creon too leaves 
the stage after a brief speech of departure (Med. 348-56); and then a 
system of anapaests follows. The audience therefore awaits a new en- 
trance at this point, and it perceives nothing unusual until that entrance 
fails. What precedes the anapaests, therefore, might stand as a com- 
plete unit of dramatic action—deserving as much as many another such 
unit to be called an episode—which Creon's exit closes. How then 
should we regard the passage between anapaests and strophic ode? The 
anapaests have given a false signal, and the audience vainly expects the 
arrival of a new character bringing a new momentum to the plot. Instead 
it hears the kind of speech that normally signals the end of actional 
dialogue.!?3 Here the normal structure simply breaks down. It cannot 
be accidental that only four times in surviving tragedy does an entry fail 
to occur after anapaests which are preceded by an exit, all four in two 
early plays of Euripides (Med. 357—63, 759—63 and Hcld. 288—96, 702— 
8). With this unusual procedure Euripides is consciously experimenting 
with dramatic form. | 

In the case of two further passages, both following actors' songs, 
itisless easy to decide whether a new section of dramatic action begins 
after an exit and a lyric. At Eum. 754—77 Orestes thanks Athena, an- 
nounces his departure for home, promises that he will protect Athens 
forever against Argos, and bids farewell to the city and her people. The 
lyric passage which follows (778—92) is an angry reaction to Orestes' 
exoneration. This leads into an epirrhematic debate with Athena, who 
attempts to allay the Furies’ anger, promising them special honor in 
Athens. When the now calmer chorus shifts to iambics at 892, it is to 
ask what seat of worship they will have. In the subsequent iambic con- 


128 Taplin, Stagecraft 110, calls Medea's speech “a sort of tailpiece." 
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versation they continue to negotiate with Athena, until a new lyric ex- 
change at 916ff. marks their acceptance of her offer. At IT 636—42 Iphi- 
geneia announces that she will go into the temple to fetch her letter, 
asks Orestes not to think badly of her, promising that she will tend his 
grave well, and orders attendants to guard the prisoners without bonds. 
The following brief choral song (643 —57) is interrupted by two iambic 
lines: 646, spoken by Orestes, an attempt to console the chorus; and 
650, an exclamation from Pylades. At line 658 the two actors enter into 
a discussion of their situation, which continues until Iphigeneia's return 
at 723. 

Eum. 778—880, following Orestes' departure, is regarded by nei- 
ther Kranz nor Taplin as episode-separating. At Eum. 777, Taplin as- 
serts strongly, there is an act- division, but he denies, in contradiction to 
his general conception of tragic structure, that the following lyric is an 
act-dividing song. IT 643—57 is held by Kranz to be episode- dividing; 
Taplin believes that it marks only a subdivision of a long “act” (Kranz, 
Stasimon 124—25; Taplin, Stagecraft 210, 408—10). What should we 
think? In my view Taplin is completely right when he asserts that with 
Orestes' departure an act comes to an end. But I see no reason why the 
departure of Iphigeneia should be interpreted differently Each depar- 
ture is well prepared by a speech of some length which announces the 
speaker's intention to leave. The promises, statements of intent, com- 
mands, and words of farewell all belong to the conventional repertoire 
of departure speeches. The only motif in either speech that does not 
occur frequently in closing speeches is Orestes' protective blessing be- 
stowed on the Athenian state. Even that, however, finds a parallel at the 
end of Oedipus' final pronouncement (OC 1518—55). 

When Taplin maintains that Eum. 778—880 is not act-dividing, 
what he is objecting to is that, at the point where the chorus switches 
from lyric meter to iambic, the plot receives no new impetus in the form 
of an actor's entry. He must admit that the passage contributes some- 
thing new to the plot, but the impetus comes in the lyric itself, which 
cannot be “act-dividing” if itis part of the action. Taplin’s reluctance to 
label IT 643—57 as act-dividing is perhaps not entirely unjustified, be- 
cause the lyric is unquestionably a weak divider, and it is not so clear 
that after Iphigeneia's departure a new factor is introduced to the dra- 
matic situation. But, except for the usual actor's entrance, the iambic 
passage 658—1088 lacks no element of the normal structure of a unit of 
dramatic action. Actors' dialogue, entrance of a third actor (725), fur- 
ther dialogue, departure with a prayer to the goddess Artemis (1082— 
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88), and choral ode all follow in the normal sequence. We need only 
compare 658-1088 with the next passage of iambic dialogue, 1153- 
1233—by Taplin’s definition unambiguously an act—to see that in x 
process of labeling something has been lost. 

The question, therefore—is this particular passage or that an 
episode?— sometimes has little meaning. It is completely false to regard 
the tragic structure as a straight line which is divided by lyrics into 
equivalent and parallel segments. First of all, the segments are not 
equivalent and parallel. Some have a fully developed structure, others 
do not; some are functionally subordinate to others. But there are so 
- many degrees of subordination that to regard any segment as a subdivi- 
sion of a larger whole is a gross oversimplification. Secondly, it is mis- 
leading to think of the lyrics as boundaries between the structural com- 
ponents. The structure is defined not only by the lyrics but by a re- 
peated sequence of procedures to which the lyric belongs. It would be 
more instructive to think of this sequence as a repeated cycle. The cycle 
is sometimes larger, sometimes smaller; some elements may or may not 
be repeated; and in each repetition some expected element—or sev- 
eral—can be lacking. But the cycle almost always returns to a fixed 
point: an actor's exit which signals the suspension of actional dia- 
logue.12? 
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THE MANY FACETS OF HYBRIS 
IN DEMOSTHENES' AGAINST MEIDIAS 


Friedrich Blass, who had a remarkable facility for discerning the 
stylistic individuality of Demosthenes' separate orations, called atten- 
tion to the extraordinary number of pleonasms and recurrences (Háu- 
fungen und Wiederholungen) in the speech against Meidias (Oration 29). 
Although both stylistic techniques appear frequently throughout the 
Demosthenic corpus, in Against Meidias they are, to use Blass's expres- 
sion, “countless” (unzählig).! As interesting as their frequency, more- 
over, is the manner in which Demosthenes has combined them to pro- 
duce what will be called “recurrent hybris clusters.” In the following 
remarks I intend (1) to describe the different functions of recurrence in 
Demosthenes’ orations, (2) to identify the recurrent hybris clusters by 
their components and locations in the speech, and (3) to account for the 
importance of the clusters to Demosthenes' persuasive purpose. 

Although in any text recurrence ipso facto serves the purpose of 
emphasis, with Demosthenes it takes different forms in different ora- 
tions. In some, such as Against Androtion and Against Leptines, the 
technique enables Demosthenes to carry along and to elaborate previ- 
ously introduced themes, giving a sense of the entire message at any 
point in the speech.? Other orations reveal the use of recurrent imagery 
to establish a pervasive tone or mood. In the oration On the Crown 
recurrent imagery establishes a tragic versus comic dichotomy; and in 
the First Philippic it develops into a satiric portrait of Athens as a mun- 
dus perversus, or “topsy-turvy” world.? The speech against Meidias, 
instead of reiterating themes or images, uses clusters of recurrent 
words— words that tend to be abstract, have strongly moral and ethical 
meanings, and are semantically related to each other. 

The single most important recurrence in the speech is the root of 
hybris in its various grammatical forms and parts of speech. In fact 
hybris, to use the noun for every manifestation of the root, occurs in the 
speech 131 times, as opposed to 274 times in the entire Demosthenic 
corpus and 170 times in all the other Greek orators. The word appears, 


! Attische Beredsamkeit, III.1 340. 
?See Kennedy, Art of Persuasion 222. 
?See Rowe, "Portrait of Aeschines," and "First Philippic." 
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often more than once, in 96 of the 227 sections of the speech (a section 
averages about seven lines in an Oxford Classical Text) and is rarely 
(nine times) separated from its next appearance by more than five sec- 
tions. The largest separation between the word's appearance is twelve 
sections, which occurs once. Ín general one may say that the first half of 
the speech has the greatest frequency of instances, although the differ- 
ence in frequency between the first and second halves is only about 15 
percent. The purpose of mentioning these figures is simply to establish 
that instances of hybris are pervasive and hence indicate the importance 
not only of the word itself but also of the technique of recurrence as a 
stylistic feature.of the oration. l 

Repeatedly throughout the speech Demosthenes combines with 
hybris one or more words which seem to be synonymous or in some 
other way related in meaning. These combinations bear the rhetorical 
designation of pleonasm;* however, I use the term “hybris cluster” to 
. distinguish them from the many other examples of pleonasm to be 
found in the speech. Section 19 offers an example of a hybris cluster: 


These, men of Athens, are the licentious acts that he inflicted upon me 
and my tribesmen and the wrongs that he committed during the festival 
for which I brought him before the assembly. There are many other deeds 
and I shall shortly tell you as many of them as I can. I can talk about the 
abundance of the rest of his worthlessness, his acts of hybris against many 
of you, and the effronteries, many and strange, of this impious man. As a 
result of them many of his victims, intimidated by him and by his audacity 
and by his associates and by his wealth and by all his other assets, kept 
silent; but some tried to get justice and failed; and there were those who 
reconciled themselves to him, probably thinking it the expedient thing 
to do. 


^Lausberg, Handbuch 250, prefers the Latin term, adiectio, to "pleonasm," ap- 
parently because Quintilian uses the latter to designate the misapplication (vitium) of the 
technique; but Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Dem. 50 and 58) uses “pleonasm” in a man- 
ner that is appropriate to the hybris clusters—as a manifestation of Demosthenic fullness 
(cf. Wooten, “Style of Demosthenes," 580-81). Pleonasm (or adiectio) is a broader ex- 
pression of fullness than other terms, such as “synonymity,” insofar as it (1) consists of 
semantically related but not necessarily synonymous words and (2) presents these related 
words in both coordinate and subordinate positions (Lausberg 336). Both are typical 
characteristics of Aybris clusters. I am indebted to Wooten for calling my attention to 
passages in Quintilian (6.1.17 and 6.2.24) and Hermogenes (Id. 1.11, p. 281 Rabe) which 
focus on Demosthenes' fullness in the Meidias speech. 
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The italicized words describe Meidias’ behavior and character. As they 
individually designate the motives, qualities, and effects of his action, 
they are semantically related to the specific legal offense (Gdtxnpua) 
hybris, with which Demosthenes charges him; however, it is the distinc- 
tive nuances of the individual words that are as important as their col- 
lective similarity to each other and to the main word, Aybris.5 As differ- 
ent aspects—or facets—of hybris, they clarify, enrich, and expand the 
meaning of a word that by itself would tend to be ambiguous and color- 
less (see Appendix 1). 

The facets can be classified according to four different semantic 
groups. One group characterizes Meidias' hybris as a violation of hu- 
man or divine law. It contains the roots aöıx (wrong), aoeB (impious), 
aoedy (licentious), atiu (dishonorable), and wao (religiously polluted). . 
A second group, consisting of avatd (shameless), gao (audacious), 
mov (wealthy), ToAu (effrontery), umeondav (arrogant), and wu (sav- 
age), portrays the character of Meidias as perpetrator. A third group 
stresses the quality of the offense as BdeAvoe (disgusting), xax (base), 
and rovno (worthless). The final group, with the word roots pia) (vio- 
lent), erınge (abusive), woomnAax (contumacious; lit., “to trample in the 
mud"), and turt (beat), describes the act itself and gives particular 
emphasis to its violent and physical aspect. 

The clusters also contain words describing and qualifying Mei- 
dias' hybris, some of which, though not recurrent,$ are synonyms or 
periphrases for the recurrent facet words—for example, £Eovoíag (138) 
and yoyuat’ Exovteg (124) for the facet mAov (see Appendix 2). Taking 
these words into account would create additional clusters and expand 
several of those already identified, giving them at the same time the 
kaleidoscopic effect that is characteristic of Demosthenic recurrence. 
As a result the reader experiences an undefinable sense of déjà vu com- 
bined with that which is somehow fresh and different. 

It is interesting that several of the Greek orators express hybris in 


SIn technical terms, in an action of probole, the charge against Meidias was &öt- 
XELV EOL tijv éooti]v, “to commit a crime regarding the festival” (cf. MacDowell, Meidias 
14 and 16); however, as an explanation of Meidias' crime, that merely begs the question. 
Demosthenes has clearly stated that all Meidias' misdeeds are a matter of hybris. Cf. 34, 
nav’ Go’ Nölxnxev bpo(oac paivetat; and 38, Ent xá&vvov balverav xtoomonguévog p 
Boite. 

$'To qualify as “recurrent” a facet word must occur in at least three clusters with 
hybris (at least once) and with other facet words apart from hybris (at least once). 
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pleonastic form;" however, Demosthenes’ hybris clusters differ from 
those of the others in size and frequency of recurrence. In the speech 
against Meidias eighteen word roots (facets) appear recurrently and in 
clusters with hybris and with each other (see Appendix 1). Of the nine- 
teen (including hybris), as many as eight appear in a single cluster; and 
four to six are not uncommon. The other orators seldom use more than 
three facets per cluster. With regard to frequency, one can identify 
in Demosthenes! speech sixty-two clusters distributed rather evenly 
from beginning to end.® Nothing comparable to this frequency exists 
elsewhere in the Demosthenic corpus or in the other Greek orators' 
speeches. It therefore appears that Demosthenes in his use of clusters 
hàs adopted and exceedingly elaborated a common, perhaps colloquial, 
means of expressing the idea of Aybris.? 

The problem, in the speech, of the meaning of the charge against 
Meidias may explain the importance of the hybris clusters to Demosthe- 
nes' persuasive purpose. The law, which Demosthenes quotes in sec- 
tion 47, simply identifies hybris as an offense against another person but 
does not describe it. What seems especially problematic about the word 
is that it conveys not a simple meaning but a complex of related aspects, 
or facets, pertaining to the motives and character of the perpetrator and 
to the effects that the act has upon its victim and upon those who 
observe it.!0 A further complication presents itself in the difficulty of 
describing to anyone who was not present the depths of humiliation felt 


7 Aeschin. Tim. 188-89; And. Alcib. 21-22; Demad. fr. 48; Is. Dicaeo. 11; Isoc. 
Lochit. 16—17; Lys. Cripple 15. 

8] have not found any universally valid criteria for demarcating the clusters from 
each other. The criteria that come readily to mind, such as separation by punctuation and/ 
or number of lines, are accidents of modern editing. There are twelve instances, involving 
29 clusters, in which separate clusters are identified in contiguous sections of the OCT. If 
the 29 clusters were consolidated into twelve, the total number (45) of clusters would still 
be impressive; however, this consolidation in most cases would not accord with Demos- 
thenes' meaning and rhetorical intention. It is, of course, equally possible to argue for a 
greater, rather than a smaller, number of clusters. 

?'Theon (Progymn. 63.27) states that Demosthenes in the speech against Meidias 
adapted material from the speeches regarding Aybris that were written by Lysias, Lycur- 
gus, and Isaeus. Perhaps the borrowed material included Aybris clusters. Weil, Plaidoyers 
politiques 103 n. 2, believed that Lycurgus' name appears in Theon's statement only 
because of a scribal error. Despite this indication of a possible literary influence for 
Demosthenes’ hybris clusters, the tendency to express the idea of hybris with more than 
one word could have been a colloquial practice. 

I9 Cf. MacDowell, Meidias 18-23, and “Hybris.” 
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by the victim and of depravity exhibited by the perpetrator in an act of 
hybris (see 72), a crime that could leave no visible effects—no loss of 
life or property and no permanent physical incapacity. The challenge to 
the accuser, therefore, was to establish and to maintain a definition of 
hybris that encompassed its most important facets; to illustrate and to 
carry along in the course of the speech these several facets; to make 
them appear, individually and collectively, as a serious threat to the 
state; and to associate them inseparably with the ethos of the perpetra- 
tor, as not merely a personal adversary but more importantly a public 
menace. The recurrent hybris clusters constitute Demosthenes’ re- 
sponse to the challenge.!! 


' GALEN O. ROWE 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
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APPENDIX 1 
HYBRIS CLUSTERS IN DEMOSTHENES’ AGAINST MEIDIAS 


Facets (instances 


Cluster 
Location? 


1.1-7 
2.3-12 
6.177 

. 9,5-10.2 

14.5-15.5 > 


19.1-20.3 
23.2-3 
2/258: 
31.2-32.6 2 
33.7-34.3 un : idu uus 


45.1-46.7 
51.2-3 

557-9 1 

56.6-57.6 TE 
58.5 i 


61.10 

62.3—4 1 

66.8—10 i 
677-8 1 

68.6 


72.2--9 1 

76.5-6 1 

77.3 1 I 
81.6—82.4 1 1 


83.2--5 

88.6--7 1 
91.1-2 1 1 
92 7-9 1 

96.2 


97.1-98.9 a 4 1 i 


^ References are to section and lines of the OCT, ed. Butcher. 

bTo qualify as a facet, a word root must (1) occur in at least three clusters, (2) 
appear in at least one cluster with Aybris, (3) appear in at least one cluster without hybris, 
(4) directly or indirectly refer to Meidias, and (5) be semantically related to kybris. 
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aceB 
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per cluster)® 





& a 
F 5 E E 3 B o B8 4 | Different | Total 
i 8 B E e = S 5 3 Facetse | Facets 
2 4 5 
3 3 
5 2 6 
1 3 3 
1 2 3 
1 1 1 | 1 8 8 
1 3 3 
2 2 
4 3 7 
2 2 4 
4 3 8 
1 2 2 
1 2 2 
1 3 3 
1 2 2 
1 1 2 2 
1 2 2 
1 1 3 3 
1 1 3 3 
1 1 2 2 
2 2 
1 2 3 4 7 
I 2 2 
2 2 
2 3 4 
1 1 2 2 
1 2 2 
2 2 
2 2 3 
] 1 2 2 
1 3 I 6 8 


Number of different facets contained in the same cluster. 
‘Total number of facets, including those appearing more than once, in the same 
cluster. 
Table continues on following page. 
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APPENDIX 1 (cont’d) 
HYBRIS CLUSTERS IN DEMOSTHENES’ AGAINST MEIDIAS 


Facets (instances 


Cluster 
Location? 


99.9.-100.4 
104.2-6 
105.2-9 
106.9- 107.2 1 
.109.2-8 2 1 | 


114.1 1 
1171-2 1 

123.8—124.3 1 1 
126.28 3 1 
42 198.224 | 


130.6-7 l 1 
131.4-9 

132.9 1 
135.4—5 

137.2—138.4 1 2 1 


143.4-8 l 

148.4—5 l 

151.1 I i 

172.2 i 
174.9 


183.4—9 1 

185.4 l 

186.6 1 1 

189.6—10 1 

194.1—195.8 i 1 1 


197.1—199.5 I 1 

201.5-6 i 1 i 
204.1—9 3 
211.2—212.1 

217.4—5 1 I 


avoió 
agep 
QGOEÀY 
BdeAvo 
Bia) 
emo 
Boao 
HOAX 


m | QUA 


= — m | COLK 
ho 


p 
p 
—_— 


219.1-220.3 l 1 


m mo mom o - _ 


aReferences are to section and lines of the OCT, ed. Butcher. 

>’To qualify as a facet, a word root must (1) occur in at least three clusters, (2) 
appear in at least one cluster with hybris, (3) appear in at least one cluster without Aybris, 
(4) directly or indirectly refer to Meidias, and (5) be semantically related to hybris. 
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per cluster)? 


Different Total 
Facets* Facets4 


ag 

TAOV 
tovno 
roonnAax 
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l I 


Number of different facets contained in the same cluster. 
dTotal number of facets, including those appearing more than once, in the same 
cluster. 
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APPENDIX 2 
NONRECURRENT SYNONYMS/PERIPHRASES 
Recurrent 
Facet Nonrecurrent Synonym/Periphrasis 
aðıx nagavevounxócs (9) 
ragà wavtas tovs vopous (57) 
tov haveeds tos DuEetéQous vonous EP’ Boei napaßaivovrog 
(92) 
EINIGE &novAgvópevoc, &xepDooAsevosv (126) 
| &Xà (131) 
Goao oude xadextdv (2) 
nav àv oxooctgc sixetv xal rotar (114) 
iag Osois ExBoov (197) 
AOU ovotas (2) 
&ooutiy (98) 
zt£ovovotag (110) 
Xonar’ Eyovtec (124) 
&pogury (137) 
&Eovolag (138) 
TUIT mAnyas bx’ adtOD Aaov (1) 
mAHYaS emos (6) 
ovyxopas (57) 
uNdE TOU GHPATOS TO xeiog veAevvOv ATTOOXECBaı uov (69) 
xOvovAots (72) 
ov EBEAELG Exelv Taek osavto to xeioe (204) 
errateode (219) 
VREEN TOUS HEV zx toyxobc, tods ÔÈ xaBdouata, tots 6’ 006’ 
&vOoóxovc broraußavov (185) 
XAL zt&vtec clot TOUTW KABAEHATA xal svo ol xal odô’ 
à&vO0ooso: (198) 
xoi zx'voxobc &xoxaAsv (211) © 
QU äyvouovo (97) 


tv unóév' £Aeobvrov (100) 
tv &ovyyvouóvov (100) 


——— e Á — o m A ee e — - = re ee ee - - .— - -- - 


BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS AT AENEID 3.684—86: 
A SMOOTHER PASSAGE 


Following is the text of Aeneid 3.682—86 as edited by R. A. B. 
Mynors, together with the relevant apparatus criticus: 


praecipitis metus acer agit quocumque rudentis 
excutere et ventis intendere vela secundis. 

contra iussa monent Heleni, Scyllamque Charybdimque 
inter, utrimque viam leti discrimine parvo, 

ni teneam cursus: certum est dare lintea retro. 


684 movent F: monet P! 
Scyllamque Charybdinque N. Heinsius (cf. A. i 218, G. ii 344): 
Sc. atque Ch. codd. 
Scyllam MP?p: Scylla FP! 
Charybdin Pp, -dim M: -dis Fad l 
Post Charybdin distinguunt Prisc. xviii 79, Serv.; post inter 
‘nonnull? teste DServ. 
685 utrimque Nisbet: utramque codd. 
686 ni] nec Pl: ne P?R?c; ni pro ne positum testantur Prisc. xv 2 
(auctore Donato), Serv. 
teneam ‘alii’ ap. DServ.: teneant codd., Prisc., Serv. 


R. D. Williams calls lines 684—86 “among the most discussed in 
the whole Aeneid."! The general sense of the passage, however, is clear 
enough: Aeneas and his followers are beating a hasty retreat before the 
advancing Cyclopes; remembering the warning of Helenus, they decide 
to avoid Scylla and Charybdis; they double back, taking the long way 
around the Sicilian coast. The difficulty lies in punctuating and, if nec- 
essary, emending the text of the last three lines to yield the sense re- 
quired in Latin worthy of Vergil. Few will deny the awkwardness of 
lines 684—86 in Mynors's text, where two clumsy phrases (Scyllam . . . 
inter and utrimque . . . parvo) float like disiecta membra between mo- 
nent and its ne (ni). It is only fair to say, however, that despite the 
ingenuity expended on this passage, none of Mynors's predecessors 
had done much better. Williams throws his hands up in despair: “It is no 


i Aeneidos Liber Tertius 202. 
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compliment to Vergil to torture these disjointed phrases into the faint 
semblance of a grammatical sentence." 

Of major importance for the interpretation of this passage is the 
comment of Servius Danielis on line 686. I reproduce here the text of 
the Harvard edition, except that I read inter utrumque with FGP, where 
the Harvard editors read inter utramque with T. 


NI TENEANT CURSUS antiqui “ni” pro “ne” ponebant, qua particula ple- 
nus est Plautus ni mala ni stulta sis. sensus ergo talis est: timor cogebat ut 
quocumque navigaremus et ventum sequeremur, non iudicium; sed oc- 
currebat praeceptum Heleni, vitare Scyllam et Chrybdim. quare placuit, 
ne cursus teneant, hoc est, agantur et impleantur, inter utrumque, viam 
modico mortis interstitio, id est, Scyllae et Charybdis, retro dare lintea; 
quod dum cogitamus, prosperior nobis flare coepit Boreas. 


Clearly, Servius has taken Scyllam atque Charybdim as objects of 
monent and inter . . . teneant as a negative purpose clause, whose main 
clause is certum . . . retro. From N. Heinsius on, however, modern edi- 
tors have found difficulties with this interpretation. Their reservations 
are expressed by Ribbeck as follows: "Igitur ut de verbis primum di- 
cam, ‘iussa monent Heleni’ cum accusativis ‘Scyllam atque Charybdin’ 
coniungi non possunt: monent socios de monstris illis vel monent in- 
stare vel cavere utram monent. . . . Quod autem in nostro libro paulo 
post v. 712 legimus ‘cum multa horrenda moneret' nota est neutrius 
generis licentia. . . . Itaque aut absolute positum ‘monent’ verbum aut 
cum ‘ni teneant cursus’ membro coniungendum.”? 

Most modern editors, accordingly, eschewing the apparently 
anomalous accusatives with monent, have preferred to follow the view 
of nonnulli recorded in Servius Danielis and take Scyllam atque Charyb- 
dim as objects of a postponed inter. Vergilian parallels for this can be 
cited at Aeneid 1.218 (spemque metumque inter dubii) and Georgics 
2.344—45 (frigusque caloremque ! inter). These parallels convinced 
Heinsius and Mynors that the correct reading in 384 should be Scyllam- 
que Charybdimque. 

While Ribbeck's doctrine regarding objects after monere is in es- 
sence correct, it overlooks an important exception. In contexts of 
prophecy and augury monere may take an accusative of the object 
warned about. For instance, in Cicero De Divinatione 1.18 (= De Consu- 


? Vergili Opera V 75. 
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latu 2.26—277), Iam vero variae nocturno tempore visae | terribiles formae 
bellum motusque monebant. Again, at De Divinatione 2.32, Aut quando 
aliquid eius modi ab haruspice inspectis extis audivimus? Ab aqua aut ab 
igni pericula monent (sc. haruspices). Since our passage is similarly 
concerned with a prophet warning about dangers, the objection to 
Scyllam atque Charybdim as an object of monent falls to the ground. 

The second major difficulty centers on utramque viam, for Scylla 
and Charybdis are "ways of death," not “ways only a hair's breadth 
removed from death." Mynors attempted to get around this difficulty by 
adopting Nisbet's utrimque, though precisely how this adverb relates to 
the rest of its phrase is not clear. The best solution is to read inter 
utrumque and understand viam as accusative in apposition to the sen- 
tence.? This, despite his Harvard editors, seems clearly to have been 
what Servius Danielis read in his manuscript of Vergil (see above). The 
phrase inter utrumque is regularly found in the sense of "between two 
extremes or points"; see OLD s.v. uterque 2c. The neuter utrumque is 
used even when both nouns referred to are feminine; compare Plautus 
Pseudolus 710, dic, utrum Spemne an Salutem te salutem, Pseudole?— 
immo utrumque, and other examples cited in OLD. 

In Ovid there are frequent reminiscences of this passage which 
lend support both to the reading inter utrumque and to the interpretation 
of the ni/ne clause as a negative purpose clause. At Metamorphoses 
2.137-40 Sol counsels Phaethon to guide his chariot between the con- 
stellations Anguis and Ara as follows: 


medio tutissimus ibis. 
neu te dexterior tortum declinet ad Anguem 
neve sinisterior pressam rota ducat ad Aram, 
inter utrumque tene. 


Here the juxtaposition of inter utrumque, a form of tenere (used intransi- 
tively or with a word like cursum understood), and the repeated ne 
indicate that Ovid has Vergil's passage in mind. Note the use of inter 
utrumque at the beginning of the line. Also significant is the fact that the 
neu...neve segments are negative purpose clauses. Consider now 
Metamorphoses 8.203-6, where Daedalus gives his instructions to 
Icarus: 


3Kithner and Stegmann I, pt. 1, 248; cf. Aen. 6.223, pars ingenti subiere feretro, 
triste ministerium. 
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instruit et natum “medio” que “ut limite curras 
Icare,” ait, “moneo, ne, si demissior ibis, 
unda gravet pennas, si celsior, ignis adurat; 
inter utrumque vola." 


Here too the close juxtaposition of inter utrumque, moneo, and a ne 
clause in a context similar to that in Aeneid 3 makes it clear that Ovid is 
recalling the Vergilian passage. Note that the ne clause is not a prohibi- 
tion dependent on moneo, but a negative purpose clause dependent on 
curras. In the corresponding passage at Ars Amatoria 2.63 Daedalus 
again advises: inter utrumque vola. In these passages, of course, Icarus 
and Phaethon are being warned to steer a middle course between two 
extremes.^ Aeneas and his companions, on the other hand, are seeking 
to avoid sailing between Scylla and Charybdis.5 

In line 686 cursus teneant of the manuscripts poses a problem. It 
appears to mean "they (i.e., Aeneas and his men) hold their course." 
But since Aeneas is the narrator here, the verb should be in the first 
person, and most editors prefer to read teneam. However, Servius Da- 
nielis’ paraphrase quare placuit, ne cursus teneant, hoc est, agantur. et 
impleantur, inter utrumque . . . ("therefore it was resolved that lest their 
passage hold fast, that is, be made and accomplished, between the 
two .. .”) shows that he took cursus as nominative plural. This seems to 
me the best solution. It eliminates the need to alter the firmly attested 
teneant to teneam, which awkwardly gives an unwanted first-person 
singular in a context of first-person plurals. As nominative plural, 
cursus is a poetic variation of the prose formulation we find in Cicero 
(Ad Att. 10.4.10): mihi cursus in Graeciam per tuam provinciam est. 
While cursum tenere is, of course, the standard phrase, it is perhaps for 
that very reason that Vergil seems to have avoided it.6 It occurs only 
once in his corpus, in the markedly prosaic lines given to Anna: 


dis equidem auspicibus reor et Iunone secunda 
hunc cursum Iliacas vento tenuisse carinas. (4.45—46) 


4 Besides our passage in Aen. 3, Ovid is also recalling the description of Mercury in 
Aen. 4 and, in particular, line 255, haud aliter terras inter caelumque volabat. 

sOther Ovidian instances of inter utrumque which seem to recall Aen. 3.685 in- 
clude 7r. 1.2.25 and Met. 8.13. 

$What one would have expected to be the poetic alternative, cursus tenere, is not 
found anywhere in Vergil. 
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With cursus as nominative, teneant has the sharper meaning of “per- 
sist," “continue,” which is appropriate to our context. In this usage, 
nonpersonal subjects such as imber, silentium, and aquilones are com- 
mon; see OLD s.v. teneo 15d. 

Finally there is the difficulty with ni. Elsewhere in Vergil ni is 
always used in the sense of nisi, never in any of the senses of ne. In our 
passage too it can be interpreted as a negative conditional, dependent 
on certum est: "if our course was not to hold fast between the two. . . ." 
Ultimately this differs little from a negative purpose clause. Hence the 
comment of Servius and the Ovidian imitations. But a negative condi- 
tional more vividly portrays Aeneas' thinking as he sizes up the situa- 
tion; if we so understand ni here, we avoid foisting on Vergil a use of ni 
for which there is no parallel. 

Our passage should accordingly be printed as follows: 


praecipitis metus acer agit quocumque rudentis 
excutere et ventis intendere vela secundis. 

contra iussa monent Heleni Scyllam atque Charybdim. 
inter utrumque, viam leti discrimine parvo, 

ni teneant cursus, certum est dare lintea retro. 


The interpretation of Servius Danielis given above is correct. The quo- 
cumque in line 682 is crucial. The Trojans are so alarmed by the ap- 
proach of the Cyclopes that when they push off from shore they hoist 
their sails, not caring in what direction they are carried. Soon, however, 
they recall Helenus' warning about Scylla and Charybdis, and Aeneas, 
fearing that they might be carried between them, decides to lower the 
sails. At this point the wind changes and blows them to the south, away 
from danger. I would translate lines 684—86 “On the other hand, the 
commands of Helenus warned us against Scylla and Charybdis. To 
avoid continuing on course between them, a path only a hair's breadth 
removed from death, I decided to pull down the sails"? 


DAVID A. TRAILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 


7] am grateful to my colleague at Berkeley, Charles Murgia, for his incisive and 
extremely helpful criticism of my earlier attempts to make sense of these lines and to an 
anonymous reader for some useful suggestions. 
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A NOTE ON OVID ARS AMATORIA 1.117-19 
In Pam Memoriam R.W. P. Bates 


ut fugiunt aquilas, timidissima turba, columbae 
utque fugit visos agna novella lupos 
sic illae timuere viros sine lege ruentes. . .. 


Scholars have long seen the significance of Ovid's description of 
the Rape of the Sabine Women in Ars Amatoria 1.101—34, into which this 
eagle-and-wolf simile fits.! Ovid mocks the Augustan ideal of prisca 
virtus (as well as Augustus’ quasi-Romulean pretensions)? by portray- 
ing the City’s founder as a woman-hungry bandit-king;? he perhaps 
mocks Augustus’ arrangements for the segregation of women in the 
theater;* and he mocks the greatness of the Roman military vocation 
(and hence Augustus’), a point immediately and neatly knocked home 
by lines 131--32 (Romule, militibus scisti dare commoda solus: | haec mihi 
si dederis commoda, miles ero), lines which also confirm the identifica- 
tion between Romulus and Augustus. 

If we turn to lines 117—18 specifically, itis very easy to pass them by 
as mere conventional illustration, and this is the position of the com- 
mentators.5 We are, nevertheless, entitled both to acknowledge the 
conventionality and to ask why Ovid chose to use this pair of similes 
here; and we should dismiss the lines as mere illustration only if we 
have no answer. 

Prima facie, there is a ready answer: that Ovid chose these images 
because the one, the eagle, was at the heart of Roman military and 


! See, e.g., Wardman, "Rape of the Sabines.” 

2On Augustus as Romulus see Syme, Roman Revolution, esp. 186, 305—6, 313—14, 
520. 

> Wardman, "Rape of the Sabines” compares Ov. Fast. 3.202, where the Rape is 
again described and Romulus is depicted as the originator of civil war: tum primum 
generis intulit arma socer. 

Cf. Suet. Aug. 44. 

>The identification between Augustus and Romulus in this passage suggests that 
Ovid is also referring to Augustus' reputation as a womaniser from whom no man's wife 
was safe; cf. Suet. Aug. 69. 

$Hollis in his edition ad loc. describes the similes as “very conventional" and 
compares Z. 22.139--40 and Theo. 11.24, as well as Ovid himself at Met. 1.505—6. 
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imperial iconography, and the other, the wolf, stands as an emblem of 
the miraculous foundation of the State," and also of Roman arms (since 
the wolf was sacred to Mars).5 In this place, then, these similes contrib- 
ute to the denigration of antique virtus regained, by associating the 
powerful images of eagle and wolf with this episode sine lege (line 119). 

We can go further. The eagle-standard had a special place in Au- 
gustus' political-military imagery after he persuaded the Parthians in 20 
B.C. to return the standards lost in Parthia by Crassus, Decidius Saxa, 
and Antony? a triumph which gave rise to the famoüs issue of coins 
signis receptis. The standards, once returned, were housed with other 
triumphal spoil on the Capitol until 2 B.C., when they were placed in the 
temple of Mars Ultor at its dedication,!® and it was enacted that in 
future de bellis triumphisque hic consuleretur senatus, provincias cum 
imperio petituri hinc deducerentur, quique victores redissent, huc insignia 
triumphorum conferrent. 

Eagles therefore played a significant part in an important public 
ritual in 2 B.C., significant enough to be mentioned specifically by Au- 
gustus in the Res Gestae, and their impression on the public mind in that 
year must have been heightened further by the departure of C. Caesar's 
expedition to Parthia, a proposition which is confirmed by Ovid himself 
in lines 179—81, part of the so-called propempticon for C. Caesar:!? 
Parthe, dabis poenas, Crassi gaudete sepulti | signaque barbaricas non 
bene passa manus. | ultor adest. . . . In the coin which shows C. Caesar 
galloping in front of an aquila and two standards"? there is another piece 


7The wolf which suckled the twins was, of course, female, whereas lupos (line 
118), though it might encompass a mixed pack, is grammatically masculine. Some might 
see this as a flaw in the argument; but cf. the passages cited in the following note. 

8Cf., e.g., Hor. O. 1.17.9; Livy 10.279; Ov. Fast. 3.37—38; Virg. Aen. 9.566. 

? Anc. 29.2; Suet. Aug. 21.3. 

19 Anc. 29.2, ea autem signa in penetrali quod est in templo Martis Ultoris reposui. 
They had been associated iconographically with Mars on some of the signis receptis 
coins. 

11 Suet. Aug. 29.2. 

12Galinsky, “Triumph Theme” 96-97, has demonstrated that Ovid need not be 
taken very seriously in his apparent praise of this latest venture of the imperial house. The 
suggested link between the various eagles would point the same way. 
— -  PSutlierland and Carson; Roman Imperial Coinage, nos. 198-99 and pl. 4 (Mat- 
tingly and Sydenham RIC I Aug. (1923) nos. 348—49) OBv.: Head of Augustus, laureate, r. 
AVGVSTVS DIVI E 1. down, r. up. Outwardly. REV.: C. Caesar galloping r. holding sword 
in r. hand and shield in 1., behind him, on |. aquila between two standards set up in ground, 
C. CAES. above, AVGVS. E in ex. 
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of evidence which goes the same way, if Romer’s argument for a date of 
2 B.C. (based upon the proposition that the coin commemorates and 
links Gaius’ setting-out for the East and the Parthian standards’ re- 
housing) is accepted.!^4 

The relevance of all this to our lines becomes clear when we con- 
sider the date of Ars 1: it is almost universally accepted that book 1 as 
we have it was written and published in late 2 or early 1 B.C. Ars 1.171 
refers to the naumachy which formed part of the dedication-celebra- 
tions of the temple of Mars Ultor in August 2 B.C. as having taken place 
recently (modo); and the propempticon for Gaius similarly supports 
such a date.!5 In short, for the reflective reader, the eagle of line 117, 
which is the bandit-horde of King Romulus, who is Augustus, imparts 
the colour of this disreputable scene to the aquila of the legions and 
Rome's imperial destiny, to the restoration of the lost standards, to the 
ceremony of their placing in the temple of Mars Ultor and all for which 
the temple stood,!6 and to the Parthian expedition of Gaius (and hence 
to the propempticon later in the book). 

The wolf is coloured by these reflexions too. A symbol of divine 
providence for the City because of the miraculous fostering of Romulus 
and Remus, the wolf reappears at moments of crisis in Rome's history.!? 
Under Augustus, however, the wolf suffered something of an eclipse in 
the official iconography;!? it appears, nevertheless: on the west face of 
the Ara Pacis Augustae, one of the crucial monuments of Augustus' 


'4Romer, “Numismatic Date," accepted hesitantly by Bowersock, “Augustus” 
173. The date does not seem to be universally accepted, however: Sutherland and Carson 
still appear to prefer the traditional date of 8 B.C. on the basis of die-linkage with IMP 
XIII gold and silver coinage. 

: There is, of course, some dispute over the number of editions through with the 
Ars went. On the one hand, Hollis, Ars xiii, 64, maintains that the evidence for more than 
one edition is not convincing; on the other, Syme, Ovid 13-20, holds that it is. I am not 
convinced that there was more than one edition; even if there was, however, we are 
entitled to examine the possible effect of the unitary second edition on its readers in 2/1 
B.C., and to that extent the question is irrelevant. 

16In the Romulean context of this passage it should also be remembered that 
Romulus' statue appeared in the pediment of the temple of Mars Ultor. 

I7Cf., e.g., Livy 10.27.8—9, 22.1.12 cited in Duliére, Lupa Romana 113. 

18 This eclipse, especially on coins, goes hand in hand with the comparative eclipse 
of Romulus after Actium both for reasons of avoiding monarchic comparison— the reason 
why Octavian did not, as he had originally wanted, call himself Romulus (Dio 53.16.7)— 
and also, perhaps, because the details of Romulus' life (as fratricide and rapist of Sabine 
women, for example) were not all edifying; cf. Duliére, Lupa Romana I 144—54. 
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reign,!? and in Res Gestae 19, where the Lupercal (the grotto on the 
Palatine where the wolf suckled the twins) is recorded by name as one 
of the monuments restored by Augustus.?° 

The Roman wolf is also described in the Aeneid, appearing at 
8.630—34 as the first figure on the shield created by Vulcan for Aeneas. 
These lines and what follows are most significant: Virgil next describes 
after the wolf-scene how there was placed on the shield nec procul hinc 
Romam et raptas sine more Sabinas (8.635). It does not stretch belief to 
find in Ovid's viros sine lege ruentes (119) a deliberate evocation of rap- 
tas sine more Sabinas.?! The message is clear: Virgil's description of the 
shield begins with the wolf and primitive, lawless Rome; and culminates 
with the glory of the victorious Caesar Augustus as the apogee of Ro- 
man history. Ovid, however, by his use of the image of the wolf, which is 
Romulus, who is Augustus, and the verbal reminiscence, assimilates 
Augustus’ glory, and his victories, his nomothetic position, and Au- 
gustus himself to this primitive, lawless Rome, and denies the Augus- 
tan-Virgilian vision of the progress of history. 

What is suggested, then, is that far from being mere conventional 
illustration, the similes of lines 117-19 were chosen with great care, both 
for their innocent appearance and for the depth of meaning which they 
could yield to the careful reader and add to the meaning of the passage 
in which they are set.?2 


J. S. C. EIDINOW 
MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Cf Duliére, Lupa Romana I 96—97. 

20The Lupercal, perhaps because of its restoration, was also sufficiently important 
for Virgil to put a mention of it into Evander's tour at Aen. 8.343. 

21A variant recorded in Kenney's apparatus criticus to Ars 1 would import sine 
more into line 119 (“lege ROSaAa: more Burmannus ex cod. Schefferi, Og"); cf. Williams 
on Aen. 8.635. The frequent references to Virgil in the Ars, as Alan Roxburgh reminds 
me, often depend upon one or two simple words or rhythms only; cf. Ars 1.335 — Geo. 
3.6; 1.401 — Geo. 1.224; 1.436 > Geo. 2.43-44; 1757—58 > Geo. 1.2-3. 

22 With the effect suggested one might compare the purity of the propaganda in a 
gem, perhaps of the Augustan period, catalogued by Duliére, Lupa Romana II 74, as G.22 
(fig. 65): “Autel décoré de la louve; au-dessus un aigle; flanqué de Parthes agenouillés 
tenant une enseigne." 

I am grateful to N. J. Richardson, Alan Roxburgh, and David West for their com- 
ments and encouragement, and to Dominic Berry for suggesting in the first place that this 
note might be committed to print. Any errors and infelicities are, of course, mine alone. 
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STELLIO NON LACERTA ET BUBO NON STRIX: 
OVID METAMORPHOSES 5.446-61 AND 534-50 


In a recent article in this journal K. Sara Myers convincingly set 
forth the thematic connection between these two passages. Yet in her 
painstaking effort to analyze all relevant evidence, Myers overlooked 
a useful refinement—- precise translation. At Metamorphoses 5.462 the 
reader deduces for himself the etymology of stellio from the skin of 
a newly transformed boy that has been "starred with various spots" 
(variis stellatus . . .). Although Myers tells us several times that the lad 
has thus become a lizard, his is not the common variety. In that case the 
noun lacerta would have been used.! A stellio is a particular kind of 
lizard, one with spots, known to us as a gecko.? Helping to make this 
distinction is Pliny the Elder, who tells us that geckoes “have the shape 
of lizards” (stellionibus . . . lacertarum figura, Nat. 11.90), but of course 
different skins. 

In regard to the meaning of bubo, Myers errs by trying to be too 
specific. Ovid informs us at Metamorphoses 5.550 that Ascalaphus has 
been transformed into a “sluggish owl" (ignavus bubo), not, as Myers 
would have it, into a “screech owl” (strix). That Ovid knows the differ- 
ence is demonstrated by his description of an ill-favored tree in Amores 
1.12.18 that “has given vile shade to noisy owls and has borne on its 
branches the eggs of the vulture and the screech owl” (illa dedit turpes 
raucis bubonibus umbras / vulturis in ramis et strigis ova tulit). Seneca, 
Lucan, Statius, Silius Italicus, and Servius make the same distinction.? 
So should we if we want to obtain a fuller understanding of Myers's 
otherwise perceptive article. 


MICHELE VALERIE RONNICK 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


‘Pliny uses stellio six times, lacerta sixty-one. In sixteen instances he refers to 
"green lizards," virides lacertae. On lacerta see Toynbee, Animals 220—21. 

2See Scribonius Largus Compositiones 164.1; Pliny Nat. 1.17, 1.47, 8.111, 11.90, 
11.91, 22.132; Serv. 5.795. For the scientific classification of the order Lacertilia, one that 
includes among its many families the Geckonidae and the species Ascalabotae as well as 
the Chamaeleontidae under the suborder Rhiptoglossia, see Boulenger, s.v. 

3Sen. Her. 687-88, luctifer bubo . . . infaustae strigis; Med. 733, cor bubonis et 
raucae strigis; Luc. 6.88, trepidus bubo quod strix nocturna; Stat. Theb. 3.511-12, strigies 
et / feralia bubo damna canens; Sil. 13.597, bubo ac sparsis strix sanguine pennis; Serv. 
on Geo. 1.472, ut striges aut bubones. 
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HERMEIAS ON PLATO PHAEDRUS 238D 
AND SYNESIUS DION 14.2 


un xaoóvrov LEV yàg vàv Ayadav tH &£oouévo NdETaL xal yaiget, ő 
&otıv Exiyouoexóxov- ot yao BotAetat 6 pacti) 9xeoBoXéo8ot adtov 
tóv Éoóusevov: xoooóoxoyuévov (neoodoutvwov M; zxoooÓsouévov Ast) 
dé ygvéo00t Staxwddver, 6 £o Baoxdvov- yvvouévov ó& Tdtaxn@dAdver, Ö 
Eotı $O00veoo (Ast; PBd6vov codd.). (Hermeias 56.25 —30 Couvreur) 


A lover rejoices and is happy, if his beloved is not in possession of good 
things; such conduct is characteristic of a man who rejoices in the ills of 
others; for a lover does not wish his beloved to surpass him; if there is an 
expectation that the beloved will come into possession of good things, a 
lover tries to prevent this happening; this is a characteristic of a jealous 
man; if the good things do come into the possession of the beloved, a lover 
tries to get rid of them; this is conduct characteristic of an envious man. 


The passage printed above is part of a summary that Hermeias 
gives of Socrates' first speech in the Phaedrus, before he proceeds to a 
point-by-point exposition of the speech. The passage is puzzling in two 
respects: the text is corrupt and makes little sense; and as a summary of 
Plato it bears very little relation to what we find in the text of the 
Phaedrus. There is, however, in Synesius' Dion a passage inspired by 
Socrates' first speech in the Phaedrus that follows the same tradition of 
interpretation and enables us to reconstruct Hermeias' run of thought 
and to make some headway in emending the text.! It is a matter of some 
interest that Hermeias and Synesius should subscribe to the same not 
very obvious interpretation of the Phaedrus. | argue that they both draw 
on Iamblichus’ commentary on the Phaedrus. If that is so, we must 
revise our ideas about Synesius' supposed aversion to Iamblichus and 
his preference for the more sober and restrained Neoplatonism of Por- 
phyry. Such a revision of received opinion would be in accord with work 
done recently on the nature of Alexandrian Neoplatonism that has 
called into question the widely accepted assumption that Alexandrian 
Neoplatonism was more Aristotelian in its sympathies and less given to 


'I cite Synesius’ Dion by chapter division of Terzaghi, Opuscula, and by para- 
graphs of Treu, Synesios. Citations to Hermeias are (unless otherwise noted) to Cou- 
vreur's edition. 
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wild flights of abstraction, not to speak of theurgy, than the Athenian 
school. 


I 


The passage in question comes at the end of Hermeias’ rather 
schematic and not wholly accurate analysis of the structure of the 
speech in which Socrates.argues that it is better to yield to a nonlover 
than to a lover. In his analysis Hermeias is much concerned with triadic 
structures: hence he holds that Plato wishes to demonstrate that a lover 
is harmful (BAaßeoög), ugly (aioxoóc), and unpleasant (60515) (56.4—6 
Couvreur) and that Plato does so because the good life for the mind is 
constituted of the opposites of these, the good (tò &ya0ó6v), the fair (tò 
XQAóÓv), and the pleasant (tò 760). For this account of the good life 
Hermeias appeals to the authority of Plato at Philebus 66a—c (56.8—17 
Couvreur). Hermeias says that the speech in the Phaedrus begins with a 
demonstration that the vulgar ($ootuxóc) lover is ugly; it then proceeds 
to show that he is harmful and finally that he is unpleasant (56.18—23). 
Hermeias maintains that Plato in his discussion of the harm done by the 
lover divides harm into what affects three forms of good, that of the 
soul, of the body, and of external possessions (56.23—25). 

Following this tripartite division of harm is the further tripartite 
division with which we are concerned.? It is supposed to show the 
vulgarity of spirit such a lover shows in each of these areas of good. The 
most obvious objection to this analysis of the speech is that Socrates 
has really nothing to say about the lover as aioxoög at the point in the 
speech at which Hermeias finds a reference to ugliness, although later 
Socrates does mention the distaste the beloved will come to feel when 
forced over a long period to consort with one whose looks are those of 
an old man and not of those in their prime (240d5—6). These are the 
lines, however, that Hermeias deals with under the heading of the lover 
as anöng (58.12—15 Couvreur). The lines that Hermeias cites as proof of 
the lover's ugliness are Socrates' discussion of the lover's enslavement 
by desire, which Socrates takes to be a form of sickness (238el-5). 


?Hermeias (58.1-2 Couvreur) finds yet another tripartite division in the external 
goods harmed by the lover: parents, friends, and possessions. He is equally fertile in 
finding tripartite distinctions in Socrates' second speech (1579—159.3 Couvreur). 
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metry creates ugliness (roa è GovupETOLA atoxoovc romtixh) (57.1— 
18 Couvreur). 

In any case, his desire to find triadic structures has evidently led 
Hermeias to find a tripartite division in the vulgarity of the lover (£su- 
xyouogxax(a, Baoxavia, dBdvoc) and to see a temporal progression that 
begins with the lover rejoicing in the beloved's lack of goods, next 
seeking to prevent him from acquiring them, if they seem to be in the 
offing, and finally seeking to eliminate them once acquired. Neither the 
division nor the progression are to be found in the actual Platonic text. 
Socrates says that it needs must be that a lover will be jealous (d8oveiv) 
of his beloved if the latter acquires material resources of his own, and 
will rejoice in their loss, and that he would pray that the beloved remain 
unmarried, childless, and without an establishment of his own for as 
long as possible (240a4 —8); earlier in the speech, in connection with the 
harm the lover does to the beloved's intellectual development, he says 
that he needs must be jealous (®8oveoög) and in his jealousy keep the 
beloved from all beneficial associations with others (239a7—b1). Her- 
meias then rather inaccurately describes the lover’s émuyaroexaxia as 
the pleasure he takes in the beloved’s not possessing resources of his 
own, not as the delight the jealous lover experiences when his beloved 
loses his wherewithal. What Hermeias describes is hardly émuyaroexa- 
xia, that is, malicious delight in another’s misfortune.? More impor- 
tantly, Socrates has nothing to say about any measures a lover may take 
to deprive his beloved of goods, once the beloved has gained possession 
of goods. Finally, Hermeias’ explanation of the reason for the lover’s 
delight in his beloved’s being kept deprived of goods, namely, that he 
does not wish to be surpassed by his beloved, is. not in Plato, though 
Socrates does say that the lover’s motive in keeping the beloved from 
beneficial intellectual associations is so that the beloved may look to 
him alone (239b6—7). It is in Lysias’ speech, not that of Socrates, where 
the idea is found that the lover will keep his beloved from meeting men 
of substance, lest they surpass him in wealth (un xonuaoıv attots 
umeoBdAwvrat) (233c6-7). 

Couvreur, the second and most recent editor of Hermeias, saw 
that the text was corrupt and put a dagger in front of the second ða- 
x@AVEL, but he does not seem to have understood the full extent of its 


3Cf. Arist. Rh. 1386b34—8723, ó yao abtdc otuv émiyaroéxanos xai P8oveodc: èp’ 
@ yaQ vc Auneltau vervouévo xal trdoxovtt, &vayxatov voUxov Exi tH OTEENDEL xoi vf 
8004 TH ToOvUTOU xaipeıv. 
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incoherence or the progression of thought involved. In place of Óia- 
xwAvet he proposed in his apparatus criticus üseloyeı, a synonym of 
SıarwiAdbeı and a word that Socrates uses of the lover in his $8óvoc 
keeping his beloved from beneficial associations with others (239bl). It 
still remains a puzzle what Hermeias' meaning is, if he is saying that it is 
the mark of a B&oxavos man to try to prevent something happening and 
a m8oveods man to try to ward it off as it happens. 

What the progression of thought must be emerges from a passage 
in Synesius’ Dion in which Synesius criticizes the character of those 
who teach philosophy for a living:4 


&xei Oye SiScoxados, énev6av sEaothiontar tovs Pavpacouevousc, ovde- 
voc ovdév Gmo0déEetat Aéyovtos. 1) xivÓvvoc xatadoovnbyvaL xal meot- 
siv dpintépeva và pergáxia. ei yao ot dioicetat, thv ozxó0govv Eb- 
Gevoe: Sei SE aùtòv 1nosioO0a, S:6doxadrov. eEluapnevn voívuv avdeds 
S:daoxddrov xal P8oveody aðtòv sivat, tò HEYLOTÖV TE xai DALAWTATOV 
Tav xa 04ív- xai Anzbgerai HEV pndéva yev£odaı coddv Ev móet. yevoy£- 
vov ó& Aunoveitau tv SdEav, iva uóvoc &xopAérzovro. nxatedeitar dé 
WOTTEQ xEOdULOV EnLyELAés ing Codias, xal 00x àv Ett yWOTGOV. oUxovv 
&yabav yé te Xwoei, teàyiç xal Báoxovoc dv. (14.2 Terzaghi) 


The teacher, when he has won the attachment of those who will gaze on 
him with awe, will not tolerate anything said by anyone. Otherwise there 
is the danger that he may be despised and allow his boys to fly away. For if 
he does not agree, he will destroy his position. He must then be on his 
guard against other teachers. It is a necessary element in the lot of a 
teacher that he be jealous, the most powerful of the passions and that 
most characteristic of the world of the flesh: he will pray that there be no 
other learned man in the city and if one does appear, he will seek to 
damage his reputation, so that he alone may be the object of everyone’s 
attention. He will sit like an earthenware vessel so full to the brim with 
wisdom that it can take no more. Consequently, he does not then admit 
any good into himself, since he is spiteful and jealous. 


The inspiration for this aspect of Synesius’ portrait of the philoso- 
phy teacher is Socrates’ characterization of the lover in his first speech 
in the Phaedrus. Synesius’ teacher is like Socrates’ lover in keeping his 
pupils, out of jealousy and fear of being made to look inferior, from 
contact-with-any-other teacher.-There-can. be-no-question-that-Synesius—— 


4See Lacombrade, Synesios 138—49; Bregman, Synesius 125--37. 
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has the Phaedrus in mind here: in the same chapter he adduces Socrates 
as an example of aman who was prepared, unlike the envious teacher, 
to learn from others and goes on to describe how the Socrates of the 
Phaedrus was ready to humor Phaedrus by listening to Phaedrus’ vulgar 
assault on love and then make a similar speech himself before giving a 
truer account of love’s nature (14.3-7 Terzaghi). Furthermore, in the 
covering letter Synesius sends with the Dion to his teacher, Hypatia, he 
speaks of the essay’s being organized under several headings in the 
manner set out in the Phaedrus (Ep. 154 = 274.18—275.5 Garzya). Fi- 
nally in Synesius' portrayal of the teacher's jealousy there are four 
elements drawn from the relevant portion of the Phaedrus: 


(1) obödevög obdév ànoóéEstav AEyovtos. Ñ Kivöuvos xatabeovyShvat 
xal negudeiv Abınraneva và peroxa = rotto Ó£ f| Bela uAocooía 
tuyxäveı Sv, ic £oacti]v naudınd avayxn nöoowdBev eloyetv, regi- 
&boßov Svta tot xa1adeoon8fivai (Phdr. 239b4—6) 

(2) einapu£vn tolvuv &vógóc 9i0a0xóAov xal $O0vgoóv adıöv eivai = 
bBoveoov 61 &vá&yxn civar (Phdr. 239a7—8) 

(3) &xeóSecat pév undéva yegvéo0ot coddv = ët Tolvuv &yapov, ÖrtaLdca, 
G&ovxov OTL NAÄELOTOV xXoóvov zauóuxà Epaorng skar’ av yevéoBat 
(Phdr. 240a6-7) 

(4) iva uövog &xtoBAéxovto = unxav&oOat Swe &v Å ztávva &yvoðv xal 
z&vva. &xopAénov eis TOV EoaotHV (Phdr. 239b6-—7). 


A parallel for Synesius' allusive use of the Phaedrus in the Dion is 
his allegorical account of the benefits literature confers on those who 
would be philosophers (11.2—3, 263.1-20 Terzaghi) and, in the same pas- 
sage, his comparison of the philosopher to the eagle, the bird of Zeus 
(11.5, 264.5—15). He begins his account in concrete form by speaking of 
how poets, orators, and historians mix the agreeable with the beneficial 
and so strengthen and escort the young on their way, before handing 
them over to the sciences. They prepare their charges to aspire to that 
which is highest (otovc eiva: tHv &xoov &xooéEaoO0ot, 11.3, 263.11), 
and when they see the souls at that highest point spattered with sweat, 
they call them back gently. Calliope now takes charge of them and rests 
them by bringing them to flowery meadows and by setting a feast of 
Attic morsels and poetic delicacies in front of them, by which means 
she at first relaxes them and then spurs them on unawares and finally 
trains them for the contest again. The imagery Synesius uses here 
comes from Plato's account of the souls' ascent to the vertex of heaven 
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(ġvix &v mods &xoo yEvwvraı, 24766) and the struggle they have there 
(Eva. 51) ztóvoc te xai Gyov Eoxatoc, 247b5—6), in which much sweat is 
expended (248b2). The meadow in which Calliope restores the weary 
philosophers comes from the meadow that lies in the plain of truth, 
where the best pasture for the souls is provided (248b2). Finally, Cal- 
liope is the appropriate muse for weary philosophers, since she is the 
muse whose particular province is philosophy (259d3—6). 

In the lines that follow Synesius uses the image of the eagle, who 
soars higher than other birds, is kingly, and dwells by the scepter of 
Zeus, to represent the philosopher. This derives in part from the notion 
found in the Phaedrus that the souls of those who were to be philoso- 
phers and leaders followed in the train of Zeus (252e1—3), which is why 
such souls are Zeus-like. 

J. R. Asmus thought that Synesius’ portrayal of the philosophy 
teacher (13-14) owed much to Dio Chrysostom's Or. 77/78 (TI&oı b96- 


vov) and, in particular, that eiuaouevn . . . pOovegòv adtov eva . . 
xal Ogo5erau, undéva yevécOat oooQóv Ev moder. . . tva uóvoc TO- 
DAénowo derived from £xeívow $00voi . . . xal etyout’ àv AnoAEodaı 


avtots (Or. 77/78.28) and Gmws àv neotßkentog (Or. 77/78.26).5 It is 
understandable that Asmus should suppose that Synesius' account of 
the jealousy a teacher might feel towards others' in the same city prac- 
ticing the same calling as himself has its origins in Dio's essay on 
Q0óvoc, since much of that work is devoted to the jealousies that arise 
among those pursuing the same craft. The idea, however, that those in 
the same field are jealous of each other is so common as to make it 
unnecessary to posit a source for it; it goes back to Homer and Hesiod. 
Secondly, the echoes of Dio's Or. 77/78 that Asmus thinks he detects are 
illusory: the point of the jealous man's prayer in Dion is that the suc- 
cessful may perish, not that he may not have a rival; the man who in Dio 
wants to be the cynosure of all eyes does not want this honor exclu- 
sively for himself, as Synesius' teacher does. There is, in sum, no very 
good reason to believe that Dio Chrysostom rather than the Phaedrus is 
the inspiration for Synesius' picture of the jealous teacher. 

Synesius, accordingly, in a passage inspired by Socrates' account 
in the Phaedrus of the flaws in a lover's character, gives us a very clear 
idea of what the progression of thought in Hermeias must be and offers 


> Asmus, “Synesius” 141-43. 
$Hom. Od. 18.15—19; Hes. Erg. 24-26. Cf. Arist. Rh. 1387623-24, eineo éotiv 6 
&Bövos Adsın Tis Ext zungayig dawvousvn TOV eionuévov &yabav negi toùe Óóuotovc. 
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some indication of how the corruption in the text should be cured. 
Hermeias must be making a distinction between what a jealous man will 
do when he expects a benefit to befall someone else and what he will do 
if that other receives the benefit: he will seek to prevent the other’s 
being benefited and, if the benefit befalls him, he will try to destroy it. 
We need therefore in Hermeias something that marks the temporal pro- 
gression from expecting something to happen to its having happened. 
The present participle yvvouévov should therefore be replaced by the 
aorist yevouévwv to mark that progression. Secondly, we need a verb 
meaning "destroy" "eliminate," or “eradicate” to characterize what 
the jealous man does when confronted by the fait accompli. Although 
SraxwAver may have replaced through dittography a verb such as àv- 
uatveron that is visually and phonetically not at all like it, it is more 
likely that it has replaced a verb similar to it in either or both of these 
respects. As it happens, the verb xodovetv fulfills both of these require- 
ments very tidily and at the same time has a sense appropriate to the 
context. It is used of cutting someone down to size, a characteristic act 
of d86voc.? The first instance of the coupling of $0ó6voc and xoXovb&w Is 
to be found in Herodotus, where the Divine is said to cut what is exces- 
sive down to size out of sheer $0ó6voc.? Thereafter xoAovetv is found in 
association with Q96voc in Plato, Philo, Dio Prusias, Plutarch, and 
Themistius—-in the latter two with some frequency—and finally in Gre- 
gorius Nazianzenus.? 

I turn now to the question of the source of Hermeias' and Syne- 
sius' shared interpretation of the Phaedrus. There can be little doubt 
that an eagerness to find triadic structures throughout the speech and 
indeed throughout the Phaedrus provides a partial explanation of the 
enryaroexaxia, Baoxavio, and o0ó6voc that Hermeias sees in the lov- 
er's conduct. That point granted, the distinction that Synesius, inspired 
by the Phaedrus, makes in the Dion between what @@d6voc causes a man 
to do to prevent something happening and what he does once it has 


?Cf. Plut. De Invid. 538F, xoi (sc. oi dBovoüvres) xoAos0vo uev, el Sdvatar, vv 
S6Eav avt@v xal Aaunoóura, ouubogäs Ô a&vyxéctous oux àv xooofóXowv, &AX' 
WONEQ oixiag bmeoexovons TÒ ENIOXOTOUV avroic xaOsAóvtec. 

8Hdt. 710e, purée. yao 6 Oéoc tà treQgéxovta nävra xoAovsw, recalled from 
memory, and not altogether accurately, at Eustath. Jn Il. 1364.9-11. 

°Pl. Lg. 731a; Ph. De post. 150; D. Chr. 23.10-11; Plut. Rom. 25.1, Arist. 7.2, Galb. 
10.4, Mor. 486F, 487B, 538E, 796A-B; Themist. Basan. 255C-D, Soph. 285B, 295B; 
Greg. Naz. Carm. de Vita 335 (PG XXXVII 1052), Carm. de se (PG XXXVII 1005); 
Xiphil. Epit. Dio Cass. 16 Dindorf. 
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happened makes it clear that Hermeias' fondness for finding tripartite 
divisions cannot be the whole story. Hermeias must in this matter be the 
heir to a tradition of interpretation. It is furthermore a tradition of 
interpretation that has lost touch with what it purports to interpret, not 
an uncommon phenomenon. 

It is probably significant that the tripartite division £xuyoauogxa- 
xia, Baoxavia, and $06vog occurs in a summary account of Socrates’ 
speech. This is where we would expect, if anywhere, such a distortion. 
It is less easy to imagine it occurring in a word—by—word or line—by—line 
commentary. The most economical explanation for its presence is that 
Hermeias took it over, either in whole or in part, from a summary 
account in an earlier commentary. Synesius will have had access to the 
same commentary or to one belonging to the same tradition. 

There is one other passage in the Phaedrus that Synesius inter- 
prets in the same way as does Hermeias: Thamous' praising and crit- 
icizing Theuth's inventions, in particular his invention of the art of 
writing (27442 —275b2). Synesius in the Dion compares the man who is 
able, because of some divine intellectual gift, to lay down the founda- 
tions of philosophy and who has resources within himself to the Egyp- 
tian Amous, who did not invent but passed judgment on the art of 
writing, so great was his intellectual superiority (6noiog éEetoev, GAd’ 
EXOLVE XOELAV YEOUUÄTWV- TOOOUTOV AUTO TOU vo) xeoruv, 9.2, 255.13— 
15 Terzaghi). Nabers suggested that Synesius’ Amous was one and the 
same person as Plato's Thamous and scoffed at the idea that Synesius at 
the time he composed the Dion would have written in such laudatory 
tones about the Christian monk Amous of Nitria.!? Terzaghi cites the 
Phaedrus passage in his testimonia, an indication that he too identified 
Amous with Thamous.!! Lacombrade assumes that it is Amous of Ni- 
tria.!? Marrou deplored the identification of Amous with Thamous and 
complained about scholars' rewriting texts to make them fit their own 
preconceptions; he, for his part, plumped for Amous of Nitria, since he 
believed that Synesius was attempting an amalgam of pagan philosophy 
with Christianity and that the sharp antithesis drawn by many scholars 
between paganism and Christianity was misguided.'? 


10Nabers, “Epistulas” 95-96. Hauck, Synesius 50, sees the influence of Phdr. 
274e. 

11 Sọ also Treu, Synesios 61. 

{2 Lacombrade, Synésios 144-45. 

13 Marrou, "Synesius" 144. 
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There can be no question that Synesius has Plato’s Thamous ın 
mind; the words ovx &&eüpev, GAN’ Exoıve YOELAV yoaunätwv echo 
Plato's &AXoc u£v vexeiv Suvatds tà TEXVNG, GAAos SE noiva tiv’ ExeL 
noloav BAAßng ve xai @beAlag tois unéAXovor yooba (274e7-9). That 
Synesius a little later speaks in the same breath of Amous, Zoroaster, 
Hermes, and Antonius (10.3, 259.18—20 Terzaghi) is no very strong argu- 
ment for taking Amous to be the Christian monk. There are indications 
that this list has been tampered with and that the name Antonius has 
been added or has replaced some other name.!^ The list may have been 
altered by a scribe convinced that Amous is the monk whose soul the 
eremite Antony saw being led by angels and taken up into heaven (Pall. 
H. Laus. 7.6 Bartelink; Vit. Ant. 60.1-3 Bartelink). There is in the manu- 
script tradition evidence of a determination to identify Synesius' 
Amous with the monk of Nitria in the story patently concocted by a 
scholiast to make sense of Amous' not having invented writing but 
passing judgment on its use: when Amous was asked whether writing 
was necessary, he replied that there was no need of writing if the mind 
itself was vigorous. The scholiast goes on to comment that while 
Amous had not invented writing, he was an excellent judge of its worth 
without using it himself. 

Hermeias takes the judgment Thamous displays in praising and 
finding fault with the discoveries of Theuth to be proof of Thamous' 
superiority to Theuth. The reason he gives is that judgment is superior 
to discovery, since discovery is the product only of natural apprehen- 
sion, whereas judgment comes from a rational, intellective activity (N 
uev YAO xOLOLG oxeoréoa &otiv, 7] SE xolorg AOYLXT|S TLVOS xal voegås 
éveoyetac, 256.16-18 Couvreur). Hermeias, like Synesius, treats the 
ability of Amous to judge to be a sign of an intellect superior to that 
needed for invention (tocovtov at tot vob meet, 255.14—15 Cou- 
vreur). It is difficult to believe that Hermeias and Synesius could have 
independently come to the conclusion that Thamous signified the supe- 
riority of judgment over discovery. It is much more likely that they both 
depend on the same tradition of exegesis or, to put the matter more 
specifically, had read the same commentary or had heard lectures that 
were ultimately based on the same commentary. 

The commentary was probably that of Iamblichus. The case for 
identifying Iamblichus as the source of Hermeias’ and Synesius’ anal- 


!4^ Nabers, “Epistulas” 96, thought that Motivos had been corrupted into 'Av- 
TØVLOG. 
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ysis of Socrates’ first speech rests on three elements: (1) summary ac- 
counts that try to explain the gist of or the underlying unity of a work 
seem to have been invented or popularized by Iamblichus in his com- 
mentaries; (2) Hermeias used Iamblichus' commentary on the Phae- 
drus; (3) Synesius also used the commentary. 

It is easy to show that Hermeias used Iamblichus’ commentary. 
We know from Proclus' explicit statement that Iamblichus wrote a com- 
mentary on the Phaedrus: xai taŭta £v toic tot Paldoov yEypabev 
oxouvüuaor (Theol. Plat. 215.27-28 Portus).!5 Hermeias refers on sev- 
eral occasions to Iamblichus’ views on the Phaedrus, not always to 
agree with them, although invariably with respect.!9 It is reasonable, 
then, to suppose that Hermeias' knowledge of Iamblichus’ interpreta- 
tions of the Phaedrus comes from Iamblichus' commentary on that 
work. There is no doubt other material in Hermeias’ commentary from 
Iamblichus whose origin Hermeias did not feel it necessary to signal 
because it represented the received view within the school.!? 

~ As for Synesius, it seems to me likely on general grounds that he 

knew Iamblichus' commentary. There are indications in his letter sent 
to Hypatia with the Dion that he had been influenced by Iamblichus’ 
conception of what the Phaedrus’ overall goal (oxózoc) was and that he 
subscribed to the view that literary works should have a primary goal to 
which all else was subordinated. He says in the letter that if the Dion 
has certain technical and external excellences, these are the gifts of skill 
and nature (Ep. 154, 274.18—275.5 Garzya). Among the technical excel- 
lences mentioned are the division of the essay under several headings in 
the manner of that inspired piece of writing, the Phaedrus, which Plato 
published on all of the forms together of the beautiful (zteoi ztávvov 
Óuo0 vOv ELÖWV tov xoAo0), and the subordination of all of the ele- 
ments in the essay to one goal (ueunxävntan dé Gnavta ovvveúew Ed’ 
EV TO Ttpooxeíuevov). 

The characterization of the subject of the Phaedrus as all of the 
forms together of the beautiful agrees with the definition Iamblichus 
gives of the primary aim or focus of the dialogue, which is that it was 


15On this work see Bielmeier, Phaidrosinterpretation 19-29, and Larsen, Jam- 
blique 361—72. 

16 See 9.10, 68.26, 113.25, 136.17, 143.24, 150.24, 200.29, 215.12 Couvreur. Not in 
agreement: 113.2426, 136.17-24 Couvreur. When he disagrees, Hermeias refers to Iam- 
blichus as 6 eios "IóuflAuxoc. 

"See Larsen, Jamblique 361-72. 
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about the beautiful under all its forms (610 neol tov navtadarot 4000 
ono 6 'IáuffAvxoc eivaı tov oxönov, Herm. in Phdr. 9.9-10 Couvreur 
= Jamblich. T176 Larsen, fr. la Dillon). In the anonymous Prolego- 
mena Philosophiae Platonicae Jamblichus’ definition is given in a 
slightly different form: èv àw yao và OÓvaAÓyo regi tod Ov zxóvroc 
xX&AAovc ĝLaaußáver (22.5 Westerink). What Iamblichus meant in say- 
ing that the Phaedrus was about beauty in all its forms was that it dealt 
with a hierarchy of forms of beauty, beginning with the visible beauty of 
Phaedrus and ascending to the beautiful itself before descending back 
again to visible beauty (Herm. in Phdr. 11.20-12.5 Couvreur = Iam- 
blich. fr. 1b Dillon).!$ 

The idea that all elements in the Dion should be subordinated to 
one goal (Ëv tò nooxeiuevov) also comes from Iamblichus.!? It was 
Iamblichus' view that all Platonic dialogues had one overarching goal or 
focus (oxóz0c).?? He certainly believed this to be true of the Phaedrus 
(Herm. in Phdr. 9.6—10 Couvreur = Iamblich. T176 Larsen, fr. la Dil- 
lon), and it may well be that Socrates' assertion that a speech should be 
put together as though it were a living creature was what engendered 
the idea in Iamblichus’ mind.?! That Synesius in a work modeled on the 
Phaedrus should seek to ensure that all parts of it were subordinated to 
an overarching goal is exactly what is to be expected in an author influ- 
enced by Iamblichus' views on unity and, in particular, on the unity of 
the Phaedrus. 

What Synesius goes on to say in the letter to Hypatia, after he has 
rehearsed the Dion's external and technical excellences, also betrays 
the influence of Iamblichus, though perhaps not of the commentary on 
the Phaedrus: one who is trained in detecting the divine countenance 
hidden below an undistinguished outward form will notice certain sa- 
cred doctrines lying concealed in the work (275.513 Garzya). To ex- 
plain why this should be so Synesius makes a comparison between 


18So Bielmeier, Phaidrosinterpretation 24; Larsen, Jamblique 366; Dillon Com- 
mentariorum 248. 

19 For 16 zxtoox£(uevov as the main subject of inquiry cf. D. Chr. 7.131; asa synonym 
for oxózoc, cf. Procl. In Tim. 192.14—15 Diehl, ô ITAótov eixdta &v £0oov mavta TÒS TÒ 
ngoxeiuevov: "v pév yao oxózoc oto tov 'AtÀavuxóv &bnyfoao0at nóAstov. 

20 For the case in favor of the attribution of this innovation to Iamblichus rather 
than to Porphyry or some yet earlier Platonist see Heath, Unity 131-33. 

21 So Bielmeier, Phaidrosinterpretation 22-23, and Dillon, Commentariorum 248— 
49, For argument against taking Phdr. 264c1-5 to refer to literary unity as understood by 
the Neoplatonists see Heath, Unity 18-21. 
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those sick with epilepsy, who only experience chills when exposed to 
the moon’s rays, and those who are alone capable of receiving the 
effulgences of the rays of the intellect, since the eye of their intellect is 
healthy and since god has kindled in them his own divine light, which 
light, says Synesius, is responsible for the things of the intellect exercis- 
ing their active power of intellection and for the intelligibles being un- 
derstood (oic oyvatvovot TO vogoóv Suna Mads AvästeL ovyyevès ô Otóc, 
Ô volg vogooic toU VOELV xal toic vortoic altıov toU voeLodaı); this 
is analogous to the way in which light enables our eyes to see color, 
which, if it is removed, though the color still be present, means that our 
potential in that direction remains unactualized (275.13—20). 

The distinction, that between the intellectual (tò vogzoóv) and the 
intelligible (tò vontöv), comes from Iamblichus.?? Terzaghi in his com- 
mentary on Synesius, Hymn. 273 (pp. 172—73), saw what was the 
source of Synesius' ideas in the passage. The passage is particularly 
reminiscent of the exegesis Iamblichus gives in the Protrepticus of some 
lines of pseudo-Archytas’ De Sapientia (fr. 1 Thesleff = 16.18—19.4 Pis- 
telli): wisdom is the faculty that sees the intelligibles (vv te vontõv 
£otıv ÖWıc) and is the potential for the most divine and perfect actu- 
alities (18.3—5 Pistelli), and, on the other hand, is the eye and life of the 
intellectual and makes possible the intelligibles’ being seen (O@@aAu6c 
Eotı Kal Gor) TMV vosoóv 7| GOdia, xai TO GEGGBAL toig voovuévoic 
MAOEXEL MGOL, 18.11—13 Pistelli). 

More evidence could no doubt be compiled of Synesius' indebted- 
ness to Iamblichus, but we have enough to make it likely that Iambli- 
chus' commentary is the proximate source of the distinction made by 
both Hermeias and Synesius between what an envious man will do to 
prevent something happening and what he will do once it has happened. 


II 


If the case I have made for Synesius' indebtedness to Iamblichus 
or to Iamblichean doctrines holds water, the current orthodoxy about 
Synesius' intellectual allegiances will need to be revised. There are in 
any case serious grounds for doubting its soundness. Those who have 
written about Synesius in the recent past have persuaded themselves 


?? On the distinction see Zeller, Philosophie III.2 746--50. Lacombrade, Synésios 
165, acknowledges Synesius' debt to Iamblichus here. 
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that he was a follower of Porphyry and not of Iamblichus?? and that 
Iamblichus played little part in the instruction he received from his 
teacher Hypatia.?* Marrou went so far as to speak of Synesius’ break- 
ing with Iamblichus and returning to Porphyry, a rupture that in his 
judgment constituted a divorce from the theurgical practices of contem- 
porary paganism and a movement towards Christianity.?? Indeed one of 
the targets at which Synesius directs the Dion is supposed to be the 
Athenian theurgists, the corrupt and decadent followers of Iambli- 
chus.?6 There is also the matter of Synesius' learning, which has been 
belittled as that of a cultivated gentleman-farmer, well-schooled in 
rhetoric. Marrou, whose assessment of Synesius this is, holds that we 
find no mention in Synesius' writings “of the learned commentaries on 
the classical mathematicians, Euclid and Ptolemy, nor on the great phi- 
losophers, Plato and Aristotle."?7 I shall deal with this latter issue be- 
fore proceeding to the question of Synesius' philosophical loyalties. 

It would be absurd to pretend that Synesius was a figure of the 
intellectual stature of a Porphyry or a Proclus, but a rather more bal- 
anced portrait than that given by Marrou is called for. That Synesius 
does not put on a display of overt learning in the same way that Proclus, 
for instance, does in his commentaries is explicable in terms of literary 
genre. Synesius does not write commentaries or formal philosophical 
works in which references to previous discussions of an issue are ap- 
propriate. He writes in a lighter and more informal vein essays whose 
learning is deliberately veiled and allusive and is meant to be appreci- 
ated as such by the cognoscenti. Synesius does not advertise his indebt- 
edness to the commentators on Plato and Aristotle, but his understand- 
ing of Plato, and no doubt also of Aristotle, is, as we have seen, based 
ultimately on these commentaries. Whether he had read them himself it 


23 Cf. Lang, Traumbuch 82; Lacombrade, Synésios 148, 165—66; Marrou, "Syne- 
sius" 139—49; Bregman, Synesius 22-24. 

?^^ Cf, Lacombrade, Synésios 49: "Dans le mesure, toutefois, où les écrits de Syné- 
sios permettent de préjuger la doctrine du cénacle alexandrin, on a quelque raison de 
penser que Jamblique a du tenir une place plutôt reduite dans l'enseignement d' Hypatie." 
So also Aujoulat, Néo-platonisme 6. Aujoulat does concede (424) that Hicrocles, Hy- 
patia's contemporary, brought Iamblichus back to Alexandria from Athens, where he had 
studied with Plutarch. 

?5 Marrou, "Synesius," 139-40, followed by Bregman, Synesius 22—23. 

?6So0 Lacombrade, Synésios 165-66, and Marrou, "Synesius" 145. 

?7 Marrou, “Synesius” 131. 
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is impossible to say, but he will have had access to the views contained 
in them when he attended Hypatia’s lectures in Alexandria. 

The theory that Synesius was a follower exclusively of Porphyry 
and abhorred Iamblichus and all he stood for is based on a preconcep- 
tion, almost certainly mistaken, about the intellectual leanings of the 
Neoplatonic school in Alexandria: it looked to Porphyry as its master 
and not to Iamblichus, was more interested in Aristotle than Plato, and 
had a less elevated and mystical conception of its mission than the 
school in Athens.?8 That picture of the Alexandrian school’s intellectual 
sympathies goes back to a suggestion made by Praechter, who was 
struck by the relative simplicity of the commentaries of Hierocles and 
Simplicius in contrast to those of Proclus.?? Prachter was making no 
more than a provisional suggestion that needed further investigation. A 
more thorough examination of the commentaries of Hierocles and Sim- 
plicius shows that their alleged simplicity reflects not an inherently 
simpler system of thought, but simplification designed to meet the 
needs of beginners.?° 

The uncritical acceptance of Praechter's hypothesis was no doubt 
reinforced by an assertion on Damascius' part about the intellectual 
superiority of Porphyry, Iamblichus, Syrianus, and Proclus to Hiero- 
cles. Pythagoras and Plato, he believed, and after them Porphyry, Iam- 
blichus, Syrianus, and Proclus mounted up to the heavenly realms. 
Those toiling away diligently on mere mortal and human concerns (tovc 
uévtou Ovrvà xai KvBowsıva bLAosovouuevoug), such as Aristotle and 
Chrysippus, never made the full ascent. Among those of more recent 
generations Hierocles and anyone like him, while well endowed intel- 
lectually, eager learners and diligent (@\Aomdévouc), never attained to 
thoughts that were truly blessed (Vit. Isidor. Epit. Phot. 36). Damascius' 
favorable characterization of Porphyry, Iamblichus, Syrianus, and Pro- 
clus in contrast to what he says about the Alexandrian Neoplatonist 
Hierocles is undoubtedly an attempt to show the superiority of his own 


28'There is no evidence that there was any institutional setting at Alexandria, in 
contrast to Athens, for Neoplatonic teaching; see Marrou, "Synesius" 131—34, and Ha- 
dot, Probléme 11—12. For Porphyry as the spiritual ancestor of Alexandrian Neoplatonism 
see Bidez, Porphyre 134; Lacombrade, Synésios 49; Bregman, Synesius 22, 39; for "the 
somber exegesis” of Aristotle in Alexandria see Westerink, Prolegomena ix-xxxiii, and 
Fowden, “Pagan Holy Man" 46. 

2? Praechter, "Hierokles" and “Simplicius.” 

39 So Hadot, Probléme 189—91, and “The Life and Work of Simplicius in Greek and 
Arabic Sources,” in Sorabji, Aristotle Transformed 275—78; Sheppard, "Proclus" 142—43. 
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intellectual antecedents. His teacher Isidore had been taught by Mari- 
nus, who in his turn had been Proclus’ successor as scholarch in Athens 
(Vit. Isidor. Epit. Phot. 42). In other words, Damascius’ picture is self- 
serving and should be used only with the greatest caution in recon- 
structing Athenian and Alexandrian Neoplatonism. 

We really have no adequate grounds for supposing that Synesius 
was provoked by Iamblichean theurgists into writing the Dion. It is 
probably impossible, given our lacunose knowledge of the intellectual 
and religious life of the early fifth century, to say who Synesius' oppo- 
nents were.?! He has nothing to say about theurgy as such either in the 
Dion or in the letter to Hypatia. A passage in De Insomniis, a work 
written at the same time as the Dion, has been adduced as proof of 
Synesius' dislike of theurgy.?? There, among the reasons Synesius mar- 
shals in favor of the superiority of oneiromancy over certain other 
forms of the mantic art that need exotic substances, strange places, 
rituals, and a cast of characters for their successful completion, is the 
argument that such actions are hateful to god, since their failure to wait 
for him to come of his own accord and their arousing him by pushing at 
him and applying leverage to him is akin to forcing him (xai ómny- 
nuévov eğ- tò yao un OeAovir|v TEOLLEVELV OVTLVOUV, GAA’? OOLOUMD 
xal poxAcia xiveiv, Guotov ŝoti Dvatouévowc, 169.22-23 Terzaghi). 
Synesius’ criticisms here are directed in the first instance at forms of 
the mantic that attempt to manipulate the divine by magical means. It is 
unclear whether theurgical rituals are open to the same strictures and 
whether Synesius would have wished to extend his criticisms to the- 
urgy. 

If we turn to the Dion and the letter to Hypatia, it is very difficult 
to see which of the practices criticized in the Dion are to be associated 
with one or other of the two groups of persons whose criticisms Syne- 
sius says in the letter to Hypatia provoked him into writing the Dion. In 
the attack on the Platonizing philosophers in the letter there is nothing 
to suggest that they were adepts at theurgy. The impression given is that 
they were semieducated men who had come to philosophy later in life 
because of some personal reversal (Ep. 154.4, 273.5-12 Garzya). Much 
of what Synesius says about this group of persons conforms to the 


31The criticism in the Dion has also been thought to be directed against Plotinus 
(cf. Fitzgerald, Essays I 232-34) and at both the authors of the Corpus Hermeticum and 
the Cynics (cf, Bregman, Synesius 131-32). 

32Cf. Lang, Traumbuch 82; Lacombrade, Synésios 166. 
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stereotype of the false philosopher so familiar from Lucian.?? There are 
no doubt nuances to the portrait that would have enabled the informed 
ancient reader to recognize the identity of Synesius’ opponents. It is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that there is a large element of exaggera- 
tion and caricature in the picture Synesius draws. There is, for exam- 
ple, the anomaly of the same persons’ knowing enough of Plato only to 
employ the oath he characteristically uses (273.10-12) and being so 
inarticulate as to resent Synesius' facility with words (154.5—6, 273.17— 
274.11), while at the same time being able to criticize him for the uncor- 
rected manuscripts he kept in his library (154.7, 274.14-17). On the face 
of it, then, it does not look as though Synesius had theurgists in his 
sights; and even if he did, it does not follow that he was unable to make 
a distinction between them and Iamblichus. 


III 


I have written of Hermeias as though he were the author of the 
commentary on the Phaedrus.34 Whether there is anything of Hermeias 
himself in the commentary on the Phaedrus and whether we should 
properly be speaking of his teacher Syrianus' use of Iamblichus is 
moot. It is generally supposed that the commentary on the Phaedrus is 
little more than Hermeias' transcription of notes he had taken when he 
heard Syrianus lecture on the Phaedrus in Athens.?? Bielmeier was of 
the view that Hermeias himself was responsible for the inclusion in the 
commentary of material from Iamblichus, a suggestion that does not 
seem to have found much favor.?$ It is open to the obvious objection 
that Syrianus in his lectures can hardly have avoided taking note of and 
discussing the opinions of Iamblichus. | 

The evidence for Syrianus' having lectured on the Phaedrus is 


33 On the stereotyped portrait of the pseudo—philosopher in Lucian cf. Bompaire, 
Lucien 485; for the view that the portraits are not without nuance and reflect genuine 
observation cf. Jones, Culture and Society 31-32. 

?^ For an account of the nexus of personal and intellectual relationships of which 
Hermeias was a part see Aujoulat, Néo—platonisme 424-25. 

l 35Cf, Praechter, "Hermeias" ; Bielmeier, Phaidrosinterpretation 29-39; Zintzen in 
Couvreur, Scholia 299; Westerink, Prolegomena x; Sheppard, Studies 40; Heath, Unity 
125 n. 3. 

36 Bielmeier, Phaidrosinterpretation 29. Westerink, Prolegomena x n. 6, holds that 

the suggestion "requires further proof.” 
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firstly Hermeias himself, who speaks of his companion Proclus' having 
posed a problem (roosi) concerning the interpretation of the Phaedrus 
and of the philosopher (presumably Syrianus)?? as having given a solu- 
tion to the dilemma (92.6-8 Couvreur), and secondly Proclus, who says 
that Syrianus and he demonstrated a point in their inquiries into the 
Phaedrus (in Parm. 944 Cousin). It is in any case likely that Syrianus 
would have lectured on the Phaedrus, since it was one of the dialogues 
in the canon established by Iamblichus on which the curriculum of the 
later Neoplatonic schools was based.38 Damascius' assertion that Her- 
meias lacked intellectual acumen and originality and was not a real 
seeker after the truth but remembered everything his teacher had said 
and whatever was written in books (Vit. Isidor. Epit. Phot. 74) has en- 
couraged the belief that Hermeias did no more than copy out his notes 
on Syrianus’ lectures. Damascius also says that Hermeias together with 
Proclus heard Syrianus lecture and was second to no one in diligence 
(iiAonovía). 

Syrianus' teaching undoubtedly lies behind some of Hermeias' 
commentary, but we cannot really say with any assurance that Her- 
meias has done no more than copy out the notes which he took at 
Syrianus’ lectures. A comparable case is Proclus' sixth essay on the 
Republic, which was widely assumed to be simply the transcription of 
the notes that Proclus had taken at Syrianus' lectures. Proclus himself 
is responsible for creating that impression, though he would no doubt 
have been rather chagrined to find scholars taking at face value his 
gracious acknowledgment of his debt to Syrianus and his declaration 
that his task was to reproduce as exactly as possible what he had heard 
Syrianus say (In Rem Publ. 71.22 —27). It has recently been convincingly 
demonstrated that Proclus is only being polite and that many of the 
ideas in the essay are his own.?? It is beyond the scope of the present 
essay to examine Hermeias' commentary to see whether there is any 
doctrinal disagreement between it and Syrianus, but until that is done, 
it would be best to leave open the question of the authorship of the 
commentary. There is besides the question of the relationship of the 
commentary to Hermeias’ own lectures in Alexandria on the Phaedrus, 
if we assume that he lived long enough to give them. Are we to believe 


?']n the margin of three manuscripts (ABC) there is: olua [elvai BC] Zvgiavóv 
TOV u£yav proi- où nadnıng IIoóxAoc. 

38Cf. Westerink, Prolegomena xxxvii-xl; Dillon, *Iamblichus of Chalcis” 872. 

39 Cf. Sheppard, Studies 40—48. 
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that, if he did lecture on the dialogue, he did no more than reproduce his 
old teacher's lectures? 

Some caution is in any case called for in using Damascius' assess- 
ment of Hermeias' philosophical acumen. He is not, as we have seen, a 
wholly disinterested witness to the history of later Neoplatonism. He 
had reason to downplay Hermeias’ philosophical accomplishments, 
since he traced his own intellectual ancestry back to Proclus rather than 
Hermeias. It is worth noticing that to undercut Hermeias, Damascius 
attributes the same rather dubious virtue in a philosopher, $tozovía, 
to him as he does to Aristotle, Chrysippus, and Hierocles. His treat- 
ment of Asclepiodotus of Aphrodisias, an Alexandrian by birth who 
had studied under Proclus in Athens and was an associate of Isidore, 
betrays the same tendency to cast doubt on a man's philosophical abili- 
ties in order to make Isidore, his teacher, seem all the more brilliant 
(Vit. Isidor. Epit. Phot. 126).4° Another case in point is Damascius' unfa- 
vorable comparison of Hypatia, Synesius' teacher, to Isidore (Vit. Isi- 
dor. Epit. Phot. 164).4! 
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FREDERICK AHL. Sophocles' Oedipus: Evidence and Self-Conviction. Ithaca 
and London: Cornell University Press, 1991. xii + 297 pp. Paper, $12.95. 


Frederick Ahl wrote this book, he says, in response to the questions his 
students raised about inconsistencies in Oedipus. He theorized that these incon- 
sistencies arose from the reader's presuppositions about the plot, a theory he 
"tested" by supplying one group of students with the unedited play and another 
with a disguised version which they could not recognize as Sophocles' Oedipus. 
The results of this experiment persuaded him, in fact, that “in this play, no 
conclusive evidence is presented that Oedipus killed his father and married his 
mother" (x), or, as he more eloquently concludes, “Oedipus’ doom, like that of 
the Sphinx's generalized man, becomes the doom of all men through the poetic 
form of Sophocles' play as readers struggle to believe, and so often do believe, 
that Oedipus' guilt is proved" (265). 

Ahl's claim is based on a series of intricate arguments, the most important 
of which eliminate the authority of both myth and religion from a reading of the 
text. He contends that the usual conclusion that Oedipus is a patricide and 
incestuous husband is an extreme example of a “myth” determining the reading 
of the play, which denies the fact that playwrights frequently modified the tradi- 
tional stories in their works; he suggests that the distortion here results to a 
large extent from the influence of later dramatizations of the myth, especially 
that of Seneca. Furthermore, he argues that both Oedipus and the critics privi- 
lege the religious underpinnings of the story, as they are presented both in 
prophets and oracles, and that, in particular, the use of an oracle to find the 
source of the plague would seem “old fashioned, not efficacious, and politically 
suspect" to Sophocles' contemporaries (45, 118). 

Ahl supports these claims with analyses of both rhetoric and character. 
The rhetorical element most essential to his argument is the use of "empha- 
sis," the technique of letting facts speak for themselves rather than having the 
speaker directly articulate a point. He illustrates this with an example from 
Aristophanes' Clouds, in which Socrates, in listing for Strepsiades the names of 
male and female quadrupeds, includes “cocks and cockettes.” The obvious joke 
is the creation of the word “cockette,” but the use of rhetorical emphasis ex- 
tends the humor to the unremarked inclusion of a biped fowl among the quadru- 
peds (an example which Ahl also develops in its reference to “feet,” a part of the 
anatomy of great relevance to Oedipus' self-recognition). The uses of emphasis 
in Oedipus, according to Ahl, subvert the more obvious interpretations of the 
dialogue. For example, when Creon defends himself from Oedipus' accusation 
of treason, he suggests that anyone who seeks the name of tyrant is mad. 
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Jocasta’s brother, of course, is buttressing his own claim that he does not desire 
the position of king; he does not make explicit any reference to Oedipus, who is 
obviously a tyrannos (113). Ahl, however, interprets the unspoken implication as 
a significant element in Creon's ongoing attempts to undermine Oedipus' rule in 
order that he may acquire the throne for himself. 

In addition to using rhetoric to attack Oedipus, his enemies also manipu- 
late him by taking advantage of what Ahl perceives as a personality that is 
overly fearful and excessively anxious, especially in dealing with topics that 
allude to his past and parentage (although one can question how excessive 
Oedipus' worries would seem to an audience who knew well the importance of 
kinship, as Ahl himself points out, 190). Oedipus' anxieties, Ahl contends, lead 
him to overreact to the arguments—spoken and unspoken—of Tiresias and 
Creon, to fail properly to examine witnesses, to rely too heavily on unproven 
and hearsay evidence, and ultimately to accept his guilt without sufficient evi- 
dence. As Ahl goes through the play, examining at length each of the episodes, 
he augments his argument with intriguing examinations of the wordpiay, ety- 
mologies, and puns which permeate the text; for example, he considers the use 
of Lambdacism to equate Creon with Cleon (252—54), and the implication of the 
linkage of words indicating drunkenness and truth (143— 44). 

Although Ahl's discussions are often fascinating, his thesis ultimately is 
unconvincing, not least because of his dependence upon the argument "that not 
only can literary characters be studied ‘as if they were beings with a continuing 
off-stage existence,' but that in ancient literature they must be so studied when 
the author makes it clear that they are involved in actions extending beyond the 
compass of the narrative and from which we, as audience or readers, are ex- 
cluded” (33). This “off-stage existence" provides Ahl with the leeway to make 
the following assumptions about various characters' motivations: Creon is act- 
ing to acquire the rule of the city; Tiresias is seeking revenge for his defeat by 
Oedipus in solving the riddle of the Sphinx (102); and the Corinthian stranger, 
who carefully adjusts his story to respond to the clues he perceives in Oedipus, 
is acting to maximize his opportunity for gain (102). Ah] summarizes: “Sopho- 
cles, like the great writers of Roman epic, practices not only dramatic irony but 
its reverse: where characters know things that we do not know and never learn" 
(260). This technique would seem to put these characters—and the plays— 
beyond the reach of interpretation. 

Ahl assumes not only that there is a lot of activity offstage but also that 
much of what is said onstage is false. He argues, for example, that the Corin- 
thian stranger may be lying when he identifies Oedipus as the foundling he was 
given on the mountain (180), and that the messenger who reports from within 
the palace cannot be assumed to be telling the truth about Jocasta's death jüst 
because he truly reports that Oedipus blinds himself, for "the truth of one 
statement is no guarantee that everything else said is true” (213). Indeed, Ahl 
suggests that Jocasta may not have died at all (222). Tiresias too may lie (al- 
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though not only critics but also the characters in the play consider that he 
speaks the truth), for the only reason that we assume he is speaking the truth 
when he suggests that Oedipus will soon be blinded is that later Oedipus blinds 
himself (89). Sophocles, I admit, does make significant use of falsehoods in at 
least four of the extant plays: Trachiniae, Electra, Philoctetes, and Oedipus at 
Colonus. In each of these cases the impact of the lie is immense (although not so 
immense as if Tiresias' accusations are false), but also in each of those cases the 
fact of the lie is clearly indicated in the text itself—as well as the truth of the 
various prophecies. I cannot deny, however, that the sample of his work is a 
small one on which to make a case. 

Sophocles’ Oedipus: Evidence and Self-Conviction, however unconvinc- 
ing the final conclusion may be, is certainly worth close reading, both because it 
is fun and because the very clever arguments compel any reader, even one jaded 
by years of teaching Oedipus, to rethink the play. This effect is enhanced by the 
sheer novelty of reading anywhere an argument against the likelihood of incest 
in the face of the current burst of material on the topic provided by psychia- 
trists, pediatricians, and social service workers; by the research of women on 
women; by television talk shows; and by current claims of some rebellious 
analysts that Freud suppressed the actuality of incest in his own theories. Here, 
in an anti-Massonian move, Ahl accuses us of reading the occurrence of incest 
into the text along with that of patricide. As Ahl—and, he argues, Jocasta too 
(155, 168, 188—89)— sees it, Oedipus is unusually susceptible to suggestion and 
unable to distinguish dreams from reality (168). Creon, Tiresias, and the Corin- 
thian stranger, playing upon the hero's anxieties, compel him to accept his 
fantasies as reality. This Ahlian Oedipus, although he is a far cry from the more 
frequently described intellectual engaged in a solitary and unrelenting pursuit of 
a truth that proves to negate both rational assumption and action, deserves 
some consideration. He can be seen, perhaps, as similar to Euripides' Pen- 
theus, whose own psyche is manifested through the powers of Dionysus into a 
dramatic presence. I would argue that in its portrayal of this Oedipus, whose 
internal dynamics of personality correspond to the external actions of the tradi- 
tional Oedipus, the play itself re-mythologizes the king. In the convergence 
between traditional story and Sophoclean tragedy, mythological character and 
psychic process, it is not necessary, as Ahl does, to deny the reality of Oedipus' 
acts; rather we can add yet another level of irony and meaning to a play that this 
book proves is able to bear the weight of almost every interpretation. 
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THomas K. HUBBARD. The Mask of Comedy: Aristophanes and the Intertex- 
tual Parabasis. Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1991. xii + 
284 pp. $35.95. 


DAPHNE O’REGAN. Rhetoric, Comedy, and the Violence of Language in Aris- 
tophanes' Clouds. New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
216 pp. Cloth, $45. 


Hubbard's is a book whose time has come. There is a consensus— among 
modern- day sophists, if not among the uncultured groundlings—that Aristoph- 
anes' parabases are not irrelevant digressions but are integrally connected with 
the plays' action through many fine-spun threads of word, image, and idea. 
Hubbard describes the parabasis as “a very dynamic and flexible form of essen- 
tially literary origin, continually evolving and changing in both structure and 
content" (17). It is extra-dramatic, bridging mimetic drama and external reali- 
ties, yet remaining “other” and “a deconstruction of the dramatic." It is self- 
critical. And it is intertextual, interacting (anapests and all) with the play's other 
themes, issues, language, and dramatic development. What excites Hubbard is, 
first, Aristophanes' way of projecting himself into the action, as a superhero 
behind the others (pleading for peace and harmony, or opposing Cleon, or advo- 
cating reformation in literary taste), and, second, the humorous self-awareness 
shown by the poet, as he mixes alazoneia with modest (!) eironeia, and possibly 
induced in his fickle, pleasure-seeking audience as well. Aristophanes plays 
with the audience, and with himself. He makes himself (together with the cho- 
rus) spectacle as well as spectator, a participant in human folly together with all 
the other fools. In all, Hubbard sees the parabasis "not only as integral but as 
central to the drama's cognitive self-realization as both a literary and social 
event; it is therefore also central to our understanding and interpretation of each 
play" (17). 

Hubbard's approach works most provocatively for the first five plays, 
Acharnians through Peace. They appeared in consecutive years, 425—421 B.C. 
(though Clouds B, the revised version, was written later); Aristophanes speaks 
in them about his personal hopes, ambitions, and disappointments; and there 
are multiple cross-references between the plays, backward and (sometimes) 
forward. I single out as especially helpful Hubbard's account of the levels of 
disguise in Acharnians. To the many disguises, tricks, and confusions usually 
discussed, he adds still another, the presence of Aristophanes the poet peeking 
out from behind Callistratus the producer. (The evidence is reviewed in Appen- 
dix 1.) This leads to Aristophanes' official "coming out" in Knights, his splen- 
didly funny self-statement there, and his renewed attack on Cleon via the Sau- 
sage-Seller. Interestingly, too, Hubbard divides the action in Wasps into two 
significant parts, the one reflecting the political comedy of Knights, which suc- 
ceeded, and the other reflecting the literary-reformist comedy of Clouds, which 
did not. 
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Readers will learn much from these analyses, in large matters and (as I 
often did) in small. My queries or disagreements are, with one big exception, 
minor ones. For example: was Aristophanes the poet concealed so long and 
thoroughly beneath Callistratus’ garments? (Athens was a small, gossipy world, 
after all— unless choreutai and actors were bound by a code of silence unknown 
to us.) And was Agoracritus, beneath all vulgar appearances, that “selfless 
benefactor and reformer” all the time? That is rather too neat to be believed, 
about the Sausage-Seller or about the playwright—though I join Hubbard in 
regarding Knights as basically a hopeful play about Athens. Again: it would be 
nice to credit Aristophanes with some genuine modesty, as part of his humorous 
makeup—but how can we tell if this is more than a pose? 

I vehemently disagree with Hubbard's conclusions about Clouds, as with 
the assumptions and argumentation, developed in his 1986 article in Classical 
Antiquity, on which these are apparently based. He assumes (1) that the revision 
of Clouds included much or all of the Phrontisterion and bedbug scenes, the 
Eupolideans and antepirrheme, the proagon, the first agon (probably entire), 
the creditor scenes, and the exodos. He argues (2) that Aristophanes revised 
Clouds, after its failure, to bring in farcical effects and vulgar humor that he had 
avoided earlier (phallus, beatings, torches, etc.), and (3) that the revised “ana- 
pests" both apologize for the play's repetition and represent Aristophanes' new 
use of farce and vulgarity as an ironic rebuke to the ungrateful, unclever major- 
ity of his audience. Indeed, Hubbard argues, Aristophanes draws a deliberate 
parallel between Strepsiades' boorish prejudice against Socrates and the intel- 
lectuals and the audience's failure to appreciate the playwright's brave new wit. 
In short, Aristophanes deconstructs his own play for our edification, if only we 
are clever enough (having sat at the sophists’ feet, whether in Athens or Amer- 
ica?) to get the point. 

The argument matters. It deserves, if not an agon, then at least a much 
fuller, more detailed refutation than AJP permits. I would argue (1) that Aris- 
tophanes' revisions were not nearly so extensive as Hubbard believes; (2) that 
many of the farcical passages and scenes in question (e.g., Strepsiades and the 
bedbugs, the creditors beaten) belonged integrally to Clouds A; and (3) that in 
the original *anapests" the chorus already praised Aristophanes' inventive- 
ness, Wit, and reformation of comedy (perhaps representing Clouds as a sequel 
to Banqueters), yet anticipated, and led the audience to anticipate, the usual 
joke about breaking all one's own rules—a joke that would be spelled out, far 
more explicitly, in the next year's Wasps. I suggest, then, (4) that the revised 
Eupolideans restate Aristophanes' earlier claims, only with new passion, and 
new self-irony, in light of Clouds' defeat. By failing to provide support and 
understanding, the spectators made fools both of themselves and of their gifted, 
idealistic young playwright. Now they, and he (and we today), are given a sec- 
ond chance. 

Hubbard's long chapter “From Birds to Frogs" covers the ground grace- 
fully and well. The playwright's own voice(s) is (are) less audible now, except 
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perhaps in Frogs; the parabases of Birds, Lysistrata, and Thesmophoriazusae are 
directly integrated into the plays’ action, in new, experimental ways. The ana- 
pests in Birds, Hubbard argues, connect sophistry with politics, critique of 
traditional religion with the absolute will to power. The herms affair forms a 
backdrop to Birds, as much as the Sicilian Expedition. Lysistrata rehearses 
jokes and themes that will be explored more fully, and with greater self-reflex- 
ivity, in Thesmophoriazusae. Also, “in the Lysistrata the change in women’s 
social position is purely temporary; the Thesmophoriazusae seems to point to- 
ward a more fundamental and permanent shift in their status and valuation” 
(189). The two halves of Frogs are integrally connected, not least through the 
displaced anapests spoken by the Initiates in their parodos; aesthetic back- 
wardness and political irresponsibility are here equated. Hubbard ends with 
thought-provoking observations on the loss of “presence” in later Athenian 
tragedy and on the tensions within Aristophanic comedy itself, as reflected in 
the agon between Aeschylus and Euripides and tentatively resolved. 
Aristophanes' "Comic Autobiography" (the summary chapter) is ground- 
ed most fully in the first five plays. Here we most confidently catch the play- 
wright's sense of himself and his craft in process of development. The later 
plays are really too few, too scattered, to buttress our more adventurous critical 
fabrications——though, to be sure, the same can be said of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles. Yet through this study of the parabasis Hubbard has contributed substan- 
tially to our sense of Aristophanes' artistic personality and growth. He is a 
careful scholar, widely read, at once traditionalist and modern. His footnotes 
carefully and generously acknowledge the work of others. The book will take an 
honored place on my Greek 213 reserve shelf. And I wish the author—what? A 
comfortable grant? Or maybe a good, long drink in the Prytaneion? 


In her provocative new reading of Aristophanes' Clouds O'Regan justifies 
the extant play (Clouds B) as a witty and challenging comedy of ideas, a multi- 
layered study of human nature and the uses and misuses of argument. Stre- 
psiades fails, and Socrates too, from ignorance of human nature, their own not 
least. A third failure, of Aristophanes' clean and clever Clouds A, is built iron- 
ically into the self-reflective thematic and dramatic structure of Clouds B, which 
appeals to new judges, and presumably to ourselves, to reinterpret the play and 
solve its clouded riddles. We shall have to ask: was this satisfaction reserved for 
the cultured elite, and is it still? But first, to the substance of the book. 

O'Regan's central theme is the ambiguity of logos, its alternating power 
and powerlessness, impressiveness and ridiculousness in the Clouds. Her dis- 
cussion, for which she provides extensive fifth-century background, recalls an 
old rhyme: 


The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
for Tories know no argument but force. 
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To Cambridge then a box of books he sent, 
for Whigs admit no force but argument. 


Argument, as the Athenians saw it, was a powerful instrument for good or ill, 
and throughout Clouds, according to O'Regan, it serves to express or fulfill 
men's selfish wishes, which are derived in turn from urgent bodily needs and 
desires. Language is a form of violence, though less effective than physical 
violence, to which it must eventually succumb. Among the paradoxes of logos is 
its dependence on the protective strength of what, in this play, it continually 
denies: civic life and law, and the gods. 

All this could, of course, find abundant confirmation in Thucydides’ His- 
tory and in Euripides' tragedies, which much influenced Aristophanes. O' Regan 
limits her demonstration, perhaps wisely, to the present play, where Strepsiades 
greedily and stupidly reduces logos to his own desires; where Pheidippides does 
the same thing, only more effectively; and where Socrates is finally brought 
down by ignorance of other men's comic/human nature, and of his own. O'Re- 
gan has studied Clouds very carefully, and future scholars will be indebted to her 
for many details of observation and analysis. I think, inter alia, of her remarks 
on the matchmaker and Strepsiades' early susceptibility to erotic persuasion; 
on Aristophanes’ parody of scientific and sophistic ideas about thought- and 
speech-production (and here, O' Regan goes rather beyond Aristophanes in her 
high-vulgar equation of rhetoric, thunder, and farting); on connections, in this 
regard, between even minor “Socratic” investigations, as of the gnat's hum, and 
the larger, underlying world view of naturalistic philosophers; and on the old— 
fashioned violence of the Kreitton. Her treatment of the two Logoi is well- 
balanced and funny, perhaps the best I have seen. 

Coming to the Clouds themselves, I have reservations. Although O'Re- 
gan very sensibly denies that their role and significance in the play can be 
defined once and for all, I think she connects them too exclusively with speech, 
language, and argument, and also with the mirroring and mocking of overly 
specific desires and attitudes, whether of Strepsiades, Socrates, or the specta- 
tors. I cannot believe, for example, that the "moralizing" Clouds of the finale 
simply reflect Strepsiades' newly repentant state of mind. They are too free- 
spirited, too playful and independent, to be so reduced. But this and much else 
involving performance must be argued elsewhere. I have a more urgent bone to 
pick, with what might be called the extreme revisionist reading of Clouds. 

O'Regan swallows Hubbard's views almost unreservedly. She believes, 
and argues in an appendix and in her central chapter 5, “Aristophanes’ Fail- 
ures,” (1) that Clouds A was a squeaky-clean play, eschewing vulgarity and 
relying instead on mostly verbal wit for its comic effects; (2) that the philistine 
audience of 423 rejected it; and (3) that Aristophanes therefore revised it very 
substantially, to reintroduce all those banished low-class jokes and to invite a 
new, subtler, and better response from a hypothetical new audience (or reader- 
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ship). Thus, the parabasis provides Clouds’ final lesson on how to understand its 
comedy, which from the beginning has made the comic and our reaction to it 
decisive terms in its “argument.” “We can understand what we see only by 
watching our second, revised comedy and ourselves, its second audience, from 
the complex, intertextual perspective inescapable in the knowledge of first audi- 
ence and first play" (68, emphasis mine). 

It is a seductive reading. Behind it we might glimpse the sophistic Clouds 
of deconstructionism and reader-response theory, teasing us, as Strepsiades 
and Aristophanes' audience once were teased, into new self-awareness and 
contagious wit. My problem is, first, with that extreme revisionist position — 
and the burden of proof has certainly shifted against those who would extend 
the revisions alleged in Hypothesis VII to virtually the entire play (see my 
review of Hubbard, above); and second, with the implications of that word only. 
It is one thing to find, in Aristophanes' revised parabasis, new self-ironical 
implications and connections of the playwright's own mistaken assumptions 
and "failure" with Strepsiades' experience and Socrates' later in the play. It is 
quite another thing to extrapolate from that parabasis an exclusively ironic, 
revisionist reading of the entire play Need we be quite so modern, and so 
sophisticated? 

Any stick, they say, will serve to beat a dog. Whitman used the Bearbei- 
tungsfrage to confirm his prejudice against Clouds. O'Regan largely enjoys the 
play but, thanks to the revision, encloses Clouds B firmly within the World of 
Reading, as a text to be read in relation to other texts. Whereas, for me at least, 
our Clouds essentially preserves the script for the (yes!) excellent performance 
of 423, with some (limited) revisions towards a second, wished-for or imagined 
reperformance that never came off. In reinterpreting Clouds we must ourselves 
still look to the constraints and, still more, to the opportunities of theatrical 
performance, both old and new. What Aristophanes thought, finally, of his hy- 
pothetical and real audiences, and of the hypothetical and real Athenian democ- 
racy, remains an unsolved riddle. As O'Regan says (132), "the pleasures of our 
Clouds tax and extend our democratic capabilities as speakers, as listeners, and 
as citizens. . . . We are left to enact our own parts, but with a little more reflec- 
tion than before." 


KENNETH RECKFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


DAVID WILES. The Masks of Menander: Sign and Meaning in Greek and Roman 
Performance. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991. xvi + 271 
pp. Cloth, $54.50. 


Wiles's work rests on three pillars: structuralism, semiotics, and Aris- 
totle. Using the perspectives of the two modern theoretical systems, he argues 
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that all aspects of the performance of New Comedy reflect the same ideological 
assumptions evident in the Aristotelian corpus. The result is an important and 
exciting book which may well change the way students of New Comedy do 
business. 

At the center of Wiles's study lie the masks of New Comedy. Making good 
use of both written and archaeological evidence, he argues that the masks 
should be seen as a system of signs, as important as the text in providing the 
meaning of Menander's plays. Pollux preserves not a complete list of the masks 
used, but an attempt by his Peripatetic source to codify this system. The plays 
are a visualization of Aristotle's notion that moral choice is a product of disposi- 
tion (represented by the mask) and thought (represented in language), and all of 
the masks are created with an eye towards the Aristotelian mean. Wiles supple- 
ments his analysis with useful analogies drawn from Japanese Noh drama, 
commedia dell'arte, and the codification of facial expressions in eighteenth- 
century theater. 

He uses a similar line of thought to analyze other aspects of New Comedy. 
Menander's plots are Aristotelian in such aspects as their focus on choice and 
their emphasis on mimesis, and basic tensions of fourth-century Athens cause 
their obsession with the incorporation of a woman into the polis. The physical 
makeup of the late fourth-century stage reflects similar tensions and concern 
with the mean: the unused central door mediates between the doors to its left 
and right, and there is a polarity between what is shown onstage and the world 
hidden offstage. The shallow, raised stage encouraged actors to manipulate their 
masks for the greatest revelation of character. Costumes and gestures, like 
masks, make up a sign system. Menander's language is "poor" rather than 
"rich," leaving much meaning to be supplied by actors trained in voice tech- 
nique like that found in the Aristotelian Problems. 

Wiles's classification of the masks and his interpretation of the physical 
evidence of fourth-century performance are very persuasive, and his approach 
as a whole is provocative and illuminating. When he applies his theories to 
specific plays, however, he is not always as convincing. His most pervasive 
problem is that in spite of his insistence that the plays are more complex than 
other scholars have admitted, his own approach to individual plays sometimes 
reduces complexity to formulae. This is particularly evident when he applies the 
narratological principles of Greimas to the plots of New Comedy. True, with a 
sufficient amount of special pleading, all of the extant plots could be reduced to 
a repeated narrative involving a subject (a young citizen), an object (a woman), 
and other such "functions." But what does this really tell us? Rather than laying 
bare "the sociological roots of Menander's comedy," the reduction of all New 
Comedy to such a simplified sequence seems merely to draw attention away 
from the variations which make it interesting. 

While Wiles is perhaps justified in his confidence that “the fact that we 
have a large and more—or—less random corpus of fragments allows us to recon- 
struct a dramatic technique" (xii), his ideas can best be tested against extant 
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works. It is therefore somewhat distressing to see that too narrow application of 
those ideas leads him to misleading interpretations of Dyskolos. When he de- 
fends (correctly, I think) the thesis of MacCary that the names of New Comedy 
induce specific expectations in the audience, he argues that Daos is both trick- 
ster and victim. This combination works reasonably well for Daos in Aspis and 
some other plays, but it scarcely fits Daos in Dyskolos. When Wiles proposes 
that in Dyskolos Menander deliberately contradicted his audience’s expecta- 
tions for Daos, he falls into dangerous circularity. He argues that all of Me- 
nander’s characters, including those of Dyskolos, should be interpreted using 
Aristotelian rather than modern conceptions of psychology and individuality. 
Perhaps; but do we need Freud to appreciate that Gorgias is much more sympa- 
thetic and interesting than the boor Wiles makes him, or that Kallippides, who 
enters grumpy and is only barely persuaded to give his daughter away, is far 
more than a “complaisant” opposite to Knemon? Wiles’s determination to ap- 
ply Aristotelian morality also leads him to judge Sostratos far too harshly, and to 
misread the end of the play, where the joyful and just revenge on Knemon 
scarcely shows that Kallippides’ household is decadent. This assumption of 
decadence is closely related to Wiles’s insistence on a rigid correspondence 
between the masks and the Aristotelian mean; for Wiles associates the name of 
Sostratos’ sister, Plangon, with Pollux’ “pseudo—virgin” mask and concludes 
that the audience would associate her with sexual experience. Surely it is inac- 
curate to group courtesans and raped maidens together as some kind of “golden 
mean” between hetairai and virgins. Courtesans and maidens, like slaves and 
free persons, were viewed not as ends of a continuum with a “mean” lying 
between them, but as irreconcilable dichotomies. 

Wiles does not restrict himself to Greek comedy. He contrasts Roman 
practice with his findings on Menander throughout, and he includes a separate 
chapter on masks in Roman comedy. Here he provides many useful insights, but 
his method is in general less effective. Some of his assumptions about Roman 
society are questionable. His schema of Athenian democracy versus Roman 
autocracy is passé at best, and his rather tenuous connection between theatrical 
masks and the imagines of the dead leads nowhere. Wiles explains much of 
Terence in terms of Stoicism. Some Stoic influence on Terence is certainly 
likely; but Terence’s double plots are far more complex than Wiles’s Stoic 
contrasts between a good young man who marries and his unrestrained comrade 
who ends up with a meretrix. 

Wiles has considerably more to say about Plautus. He offers a good, 
succinct defense of the view that Plautus’ actors wore masks, and he has an 
excellent sense of Plautus’ exultation in theatrical signs and of the close rela- 
tionship between actors and audiences in Plautine theater. Also particularly 
insightful is his comparison of the escapist Italian milieu of the French com- 
media dell'arte with the Greek setting of Plautus. Again, however, Wiles runs 
into problems when he applies his theories to specific plays. He exaggerates the 
stock nature of the characters of Curculio, and his proposal that the identity of 
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the audience changes during the course of Stichus is more imaginative than 
convincing. When he concludes that in the original of Captivi Tyndarus must 
have behaved differently and could not have been revealed to be a Greek, he has 
allowed his theoretical preconceptions to cloud any reasonable consideration of 
Plautus' methods of adaptation. Nor is it clear how Persa "deals with the plight 
of those who are poor in Roman society" (140). Wiles's generalizations about 
Plautus' corpus as a whole are sometimes similarly unjustified. His connection 
between "lack of a clear narrative subject" in Plautus' plays and the ambiguous 
political position of much of his audience is strained. Wiles argues that in 
Plautus "the sense of a festive transgression against morality is enhanced by the 
fact that a Roman writer is transgressing the rules of Greek comedy" (7). How 
many in Plautus' audience would have known the rules of Greek comedy? 

Some smaller quibbles. I do not see how the introduction of the ekky- 
klema in Dyskolos would allow actors to “come on and off stage without worries 
about leaving through an appropriate door" (49). Why should we assume that 
the small theater in Pompeii was "frequented by an educated elite" (55)? 
Wiles's arguments that the angiporta of Plautus and Terence were visible to the 
audience are not as persuasive as those of Richard C. Beacham (The Roman 
Theatre and Its Audience) which he seeks to refute (56). There were certainly 
plays of New Comedy (the original of Captivi, for example) which did not in- 
clude all four major genera of masks (77). Wiles refers to the "mulier in Casina" 
as if he has discussed her; he has not (142). Does he mean Curculio or Persa? 
Demea is not richer than Micio in Terence's (or presumably Menander's) Adel- 
phoe (205). Finally, Wiles's plates are excellent, but they are too few, and several 
important arguments drawn from visual remains are left without pictorial cor- 
roboration. Given the high price of the book, Cambridge University Press could 
certainly have included more illustrations. 

These problems notwithstanding, this is a delightful and valuable book, a 
"must read" for anyone interested in New and Roman Comedy. 


TIMOTHY J. MOORE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


SIMON HORNBLOWER. A Commentary on Thucydides, vol. I: Books I-IH. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1991 xi + 548 pp. 


This new commentary on the whole of Thucydides is extremely welcome. 
The first volume of A. W. Gomme’s Historical Commentary on Thucydides was 
“practically, a 1939 book,” though published in 1945 (HCT I vi); the last volume 
was completed by K. J. Dover and A. Andrewes in 1981. Hornblower’s com- 
mentary does not replace HCT so much as update it, using recent studies and 
approaches. The audience has changed: every Greek lemma is given also in the 
Jowett translation recently revised by Hornblower; Greek grammar is not usu- 
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ally considered, being replaced by discussion of the translation of particular 
words or phrases; apart from the lemmata, I have noted no Greek quotations of 
more than a word or two. Most of the recent bibliography is British. Every 
effort has been made to make the commentary easy to use. Running heads 
provide convenient subject headings, chapter references, and (in books 2 and 3) 
dates by year and season. Headings and subheadings identify units of the text, 
which often are prefaced by special introductory notes, and each speech re- 
ceives an introduction and analysis of its structure. Frequent references to 
Hornblower's previous books, Thucydides and The Greek World 479—323 B.c., 
substitute for Gomme's extensive introduction. Inscriptions and other evidence 
are cited whenever possible from Meiggs and Lewis and from Fornara's collec- 
tion of sources. Appendices on chronology and text are promised for the second 
volume. À detailed index gives rapid access to special topics (e.g., religion, 
sources, structure). 

The commentary is essentially historical. The reader is delighted, even 
overwhelmed, with the wealth of recent bibliography and the clear expression 
of opinion on every conceivable point, from athletic nudity (1.6.5; add now M. 
McDonnell, JHS 111 [1991] 182—93) and the Lycurgan constitution (1.18.1; Horn- 
blower favors a date in the eighth century) to the Cylonian agos (1.126), the 
Rogozen silver treasure (2.29.5), and the festival at Delos (3.104, an eight-page 
discussion). Thucydides' engagement with Herodotus is given special atten- 
tion, with numerous notes on echoes or apparent corrections of the earlier 
author. Occasionally Hornblower allows the reader some relief: e.g., at 2.30.1, 
the lack of lobsters at Astakos; or 2.44.2, a quotation from Dante. 

A few sample passages will convey the range of this extremely useful 
volume. 

1.67.4: Hornblower's treatment of the Megarian question receives one and 
one-third pages against Gomme's three and one-third. A reference to Plut. Per. 
29ff. replaces Gomme's discussion of the embassy of Polyalkes and of the An- 
themocritus and Charinus decrees, and another to Aristophanes Ach. 529ff. and 
Diodorus xii. 39. 4ff. substitutes for Gomme's treatment of the alternative tradi- 
tion. Attention focuses instead on de Ste. Croix's interpretation of the decree 
as essentially religious rather than economic. Hornblower disagrees, because 
"economic damage is clearly implied by Aristophanes" and the religious aspect 
of the exclusion is overemphasized in Plato due to the context in which it is 
treated. The authority of Parker on religion and Rhodes on politics confirms the 
argument. Thucydides' silence on Pericles' personal involvement is explained 
by his distaste for a "vulgar story" and his characteristic avoidance of "this 
Herodotean female angle.” However, the historiographical explanation for his 
silence on Aegina and Megara, that Corcyra and Potidaea seemed to give the 
best example of how Athens frightened Sparta, seems preferable to the notions, 
approved by Hornblower, that Aegina was unimportant (it was after all impor- 
tant enough to evacuate and resettle in 431, Thuc. 2.27.1) or that Thucydides 
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“had a blind spot for Megara.” Thucydides’ account of the causes of the war 
was not meant to be complete, merely sufficient. Only British writers are cited; 
there is no reference, e.g., to the substantial criticisms of de Ste. Croix by Will 
and Gauthier (RevPhil 49 [1975] 93-100, Historia 24 [1975] 498—503). The prob- 
lem of the Charinus decree (Plut. Per. 30) is treated briefly at 2.31.3, the twice- 
yearly invasions of the Megarid. 

2.2—6, the Theban attack on Plataea: Four pages are given to the chrono- 
logical introduction, 2.2.1 (versus less than a page in Rusten's 1989 commen- 
tary), three and one-half to the attack itself and its aftermath. Hornblower 
considers at length the multiple moments which seem to serve as the beginning 
of the war, rejecting Rawlings's solution. He explains Thucydides' emphasis on 
Plataea by referring to the fate of the town in books 2 and 3, but is silent on the 
tie with the Persian Wars and Herodotus. Thucydides was very aware that the 
new war started on the same ground which had seen the greatest demonstration 
of Greek, and especially Athenian-Spartan, unity. Like Rusten, Hornblower 
retains the received text at 2.2.1 (and 1.125.2), following Thompson. There are 
short discussions of the Boeotarchs, of the political situation in Plataea, and of 
Thucydides' tacit corrections of Herodotus 7.233. At 2.4.2 there is a note on 
women in Thucydides, with recent bibliography: women appear rarely, and 
usually in emotional scenes or as irrational agents. The note at 2.5.6 remarks 
Thucydides' extraordinary mention of two versions of the Plataean-Theban 
agreement and comments on his method in collecting and selecting accounts. 
Although Hornblower refers to Connor and Brunt for the style of 2.4.4—7, one 
misses a reference to H.-P. Stahl's excellent analysis of the whole passage 
(Thukydides: die Stellung des Menschen im geschichtlichen Prozess, Munich 
1966, 65—74) and generally to the paradigmatic role of this first incident of the 
war (noted also by Rusten) with regard to rational planning and confidence, the 
presence of the unexpected (e.g., the rain flooding the Asopos), sudden acts of 
savagery, and the inability of the Athenians to control events. In the context of 
the first incident of the war, Thucydides' decision to report the two stories of the 
surrender negotiations also takes on paradigmatic value. The obvious art with 
which the passage was composed (note, e.g., the emphatic present at 2.4.5, 
&oníztovow, and the surprise appearance of the Theban support force at 2.5, 
similar to that of the Athenian reinforcements at Sybofa 1.50.5, where Horn- 
blower misses the rhetorical effect and misinterprets Thucydides' silence) 
warns one not to take the passage as simple reporting. The artfulness of Thu- 
cydides' narrative often confuses literal readers, who then question Thucydi- 
des' veracity or goodwill when he does not say what they expect. Here Horn- 
blower focuses almost entirely on historical questions, though elsewhere he 
often notes the structural or narratological aspects of Thucydides' account (cf. 
the index s.v. Narratology, narrative devices and techniques in Thucydides, 
Ring composition, and Structure of Thucydides' work), without, however, at- 
tempting a larger view of Thucydides' narrative strategy. He does not present or 
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explain the structure of book 1, e.g., although he notes the interwoven unity of 
the four speeches at Sparta (1.67--88) and the ties uniting the Cylon-Pausanias- 
Themistocles episodes with Pericles (1.126). Hornblower is generally unitarian, 
and does not approve strongly analytical arguments, though he accepts the 
Pentecontaetia as a late addition to a late book. 

Some questions regarding 2.2—6 necessarily go unanswered: how, one 
wonders, did the Athenians arrest the Boeotians in Attica (2.6.2)? Were these 
citizen arrests, by those who knew the Boeotians personally or recognized their 
dialect? Or were soldiers sent out to different areas, to inquire of deme officials? 
What became of the prisoners? The ability to arrest at once (if indeed it hap- 
pened this way) all strangers of a certain nationality suggests a degree of cul- 
tural homogeneity and awareness of strangers not normally attributed to Ath- 
ens, but reflected also in Aristophanes' portrayal of the hapless Megarian in the 
Acharnians. At 2.7.1 Thucydides states, "the treaty was clearly violated." By 
whom? Hornblower's note presumes “by the Thebans," but Thucydides does 
not say, and later the Thebans defend their "peaceful" entry into the city (3.65— 
66). It could be argued that the Plateans first used violence, and certainly the 
Athenians advised them not to do anything violent. Thucydides' expression 
avoids fixing responsibility; in the whole story the reader's sympathies are 
made to shift between one side and the other disconcertingly. 

3.25—28: On 3.25, Hornblower, in noting this “good story,” might have 
added that Thucydides highlights the Salaithos story with present tenses, as he 
does Gylippus' similar mission (cf. 6.104.2, 7.1.2, 7.2.1, 3). At 3.26 Hornblower 
prefers emending forty-two to forty, although forty-two is the lectio difficilior. 
Thucydides regularly rounded numbers (cf. Rubincam, TAPA 121 [1991] 181—98): 
should we not take this as the precise number, and the other references (16.3, 
25.1, 29.1) as rounded? Hornblower never discusses the general problem of 
emending numbers in Thucydides, although individual cases come up fre- 
quently. At 3.27-28 he notes that an oligarchy governed Mytilene, agrees with 
Bradeen that the demos was desperate rather than pro—Athenian, and refers to 
the modern discussion on the popularity of the empire. Besides, Salaithos' 
advice and the decision of those in power are both strange and perhaps deserve 
some discussion: why was the Spartan so insensitive to the situation in My- 
tilene, and why did the dunatoi prefer to deal with the Athenians rather than 
surrender their grain supplies to the demos? Presumably the dunatoi, fearing 
that the demos would not stop with a grain distribution, trusted the Athenians 
more. Their wealth meant more to them than their revolt, but they did not 
expect to pay with their lives. 


PHILIP A. STADTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
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THOMAS J. FIGUEIRA. Athens and Aigina in the Age of Imperial Colonization. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991. xiv + 274 pp. 
Cloth, $29.95. 


Asserting that Thucydides is precise in his use of terminology on Athe- 
nian colonization (7), Figueira evaluates in detail the community established by 
Athens on Aigina ca. 431 B.c. The result is an intensely focused argument, 
which is developed into a theory of Athenian colonization to the end of the fifth 
century. 

Figueira begins with a detailed analysis of the language of colonization in 
Thucydides as it is used in reference to Aigina in four passages (2.27, 5.74, 7.57, 
8.69). Epoikoi is shown to mean "reinforcing settlers" and is not simply a syn- 
onym for apoikoi, the general term for colonists. Figueira goes on to show that 
there were two types of colonial settlement in the fifth century: apoikia and 
klerouchia. The one consisted of Athenian citizens who then became citizens of 
the new foundation. The other consisted of Athenian citizens who did not be- 
come citizens of a new community but remained subject to taxes and obligations 
in Athens. Having established his understanding of the terminology, Figueira 
turns in Part 2 to a more general discussion of Athenian colonization, particu- 
larly of the sixth and fifth centuries. He contends that in the fourth century cleru- 
chies underwent further specialization, becoming "resident communities with 
developed institutions, including magistrates and deliberative procedures" (10). 

The book includes a useful list of Athenian colonies and cleruchies from 
478 to 404, and provocative discussions on Thucydides, Pericles’ program of 
colonization (cf. Plu. Per. 9 and 12), and inscriptions of the Athenian empire. As 
we should expect, there is a new discussion of the enigmatic Salamis decree, IG 
I? 1 (144—46). The book appeared too soon, however, to benefit from H. R. 
Immerwahr's Attic Script (1990) or P. A. Stadter's commentary on Plutarch's 
Pericles (1990). 

Figueira has done his homework, at least into the late 1980s. Each of his 
arguments is well documented. Historical reasoning is colored by economic 
categories (primary subsistence economy, etc.); we are given a thorough discus- 
sion of ancient evidence, especially literary and epigraphical. Inevitably, how- 
ever, some superficiality creeps into the discussion of evidence adduced for the 
general survey. The Phanodikos inscription is not a tombstone (137). The decree 
of the Second Confederacy does not specify koiné eirene as its purpose (244). 
This expression has been restored in the rasura of IG IP? 43.12-14. 

In working out a theory of early Athenian colonization in support of his 
specific argument on the case of Aigina, the author has done a service for 
students of Greek history. Nevertheless Thucydides' own judgment on his re- 
construction of early times comes to mind: “I am aware that not everyone will 
be able to accept every detail" (1.20). 

WILLIAM C. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
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CHARLES D. HAMILTON. Agesilaus and the Failure of Spartan Hegemony. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991. xxii -- 280 pp. 8 maps. Cloth, 
$37.95. 


Agesilaus, the greatest and most illustrious man of his age in Theopom- 
pus’ view (FGrH 115 F 321 = Plut. Ages. 10.5), would seem, like Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar, to “bestride the narrow world / Like a Colossus" (1.3.134)— 
especially if Xenophon's encomium of the lame, short-statured, but long-ruling 
Spartan king merits belief. This battle~scarred veteran, still leading troops in his 
eighties, commanded Panhellenic crusades against the Persians and stoutly rep- 
resented Sparta's cause in the political chaos of the early fourth century. The 
"Spartan mirage" of historiography owed much to his public image as the 
“Super-Spartan,” the epitome of simplicity, self-restraint, conservatism, and 
obedience to law. Yet, paradoxically, Agesilaus was a failure. His forty-year 
reign saw Sparta plummet from the peak of hegemony to the depths of insignifi- 
cance among major powers. 

This book seeks to explain the contrast of Agesilaus' personal distinction 
with Sparta's political collapse and offers a companion to his earlier study of the 
Corinthian War, Sparta's Bitter Victories (Ithaca 1979). Hamilton, whose prefer- 
ence for the scholarship of Donald Kagan and his students is obvious in the 
footnotes, defines (ix) three purposes for the work: (1) a study of Agesilaus' 
domestic and foreign policies that resulted in the failure of Spartan hegemony, 
(2) analysis of the sources, and (3) setting Agesilaus’ reign into a psychohistori- 
cal context. The king's Theban obsession (e.g., Plut. Comp. Ages.-Pomp. 3.2) 
finds a parallel in the author's own fixation in defining his book. The preface and 
introduction, which could easily have been combined, immediately confound 
the reader with the work's "three primary contributions" (ix), its "first aim" (x), 
its double focus (1), its "central theme" (1), its “central focus” (5), and its 
"several ends" (6). 

The appeal to a trendy notion like psychohistory (also emphasized on the 
front flap of the dust jacket) may entice readers to expect an innovative, pro- 
vocative study. As Hamilton argues (x), we have better sources for assessing 
Agesilaus' personality than Alexander the Great's, but the result is disappoint- 
ing. Psychoanalysis, essentially limited to the first chapter (now largely re- 
cycled as “Plutarch’s ‘Life of Agesilaus," ANRW II.33.6 [1992] 4201-21), de- 
rives by necessity from Plutarch's biography of Agesilaus, the only source to 
discuss his formative years. As Hamilton argues, Agesilaus' "ambiguity" in the 
Spartan system—a prince not expected to become king, and the lame survivor 
of the prohibition of physically imperfect offspring—fostered a severe identity 
crisis from which arose an excessive ambition and constant drive for peer ap- 
proval: hence the “Super-Spartan” public image concealing his insecurity and 
fear of rejection. Threats to his ambition could result in turning against a friend, 
e.g., the humbling of Lysander, his former lover, in 396 B.C.; or in bearing a 
grudge, e.g., the Theban obsession, kindled by the Theban overthrow of his 
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sacrifice at Aulis in 396 B.c. and Thebes' role in starting the Corinthian War, 
thereby disrupting his campaign against the Persians. But except for borrowing 
the concept of "identity crisis" from Erickson's classic Young Man Luther (New 
York 1958), Hamilton's psychoanalysis is hardly clinical, and the bibliography 
on psychohistory (12 n. 22) is not otherwise manifest in the footnotes. Readers 
seeking an adventure in psychohistory will be frustrated, as the book from 
chapter 2 on becomes a work of traditional scholarship. 

This book, coming just four years after P. Cartledge's lengthy Agesilaos 
and the Crisis of Sparta (Baltimore 1987), invites comparison. Cartledge writes 
under the influence of the Annales school, displaying a penchant for citing Marx 
and Marc Bloch and for socioeconomic analysis. Thus oliganthropia becomes 
his key to Sparta's failure, and Agesilaus the individual, as customary in this 
school of thought, is obscurely submerged in structural analysis. Although both 
agree that a true biography is impossible, Hamilton asserts (7 n. 1) that Cart- 
ledge has inadequately studied Agesilaus' personality and that the fall of Spar- 
tan hegemony must be sought in political/diplomatic failings rather than military 
or socioeconomic factors (x, 256). He declines, however, to examine Cart- 
ledge's views systematically and to refute his arguments. Indeed Cartledge's 
division of his book into "Themes" and "Narrative" is paralleled by Hamilton: 
chapters 1—3, treating Agesilaus' personality his life as king and general, 
and Spartan socioeconomic conditions in the early fourth century, constitute 
"themes," while chapters 4—8 offer a narrative of Greek history 396-362 B.c. 
from the Spartan perspective. Here Agesilaus the individual is nearly as ob- 
scure in a detailed accounting of all the twists and turns of early fourth-century 
political events as he was in Cartledge. For Hamilton, Agesilaus' foreign policy 
alienated Spartan subjects and allies, and he failed to devise new policies to 
appease the disaffected after the myth of Spartan invincibility was dashed at 
Leuctra. But this thesis is allowed to emerge from a plethora of narrative details 
rather than offered in a succinct, tightly argued presentation. 

Other differences should also be noted. Cartledge favors an “early” chro- 
nology for Agesilaus (born 445 or 444 B.C., accession ca. 400, died winter 
360/359); Hamilton proposes later dates (born 443/442 B.C., accession 398, died 
359/338), without arguments in support. Readers must be content with repeated 
references to an earlier article (Ktema 7 [1982] 281—96, ignored by Cartledge), 
and a footnote (18 n. 16) is certainly an obscure place to find Hamilton's first 
statement on the dates of birth and accession. In use of sources Cartledge 
preferred accounts in Diodorus and Plutarch, on the grounds that those authors 
used more impartial sources, and that Xenophon omitted too much in his Helle- 
nica and as a friend of Agesilaus was too indifferent to accuracy. Hamilton, in 
contrast, seeks to vindicate Xenophon—-the source closer to the events merits 
more credence. He scrupulously and systematically discusses source conflicts 
for individual events with arguments explaining Xenophon's omissions or justi- 
fying preference for his account. Although he rarely shuns speculation, his 
conjectures are forthrightly acknowledged, and future specialized studies will 
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have to evaluate them. Editors for the press, however, have done him a disser- 
vice in putting so many single-item footnotes at the bottom of the page rather 
than enclosed by parentheses in the text. These disrupt and distract the reader. 
Despite Hamilton’s emphasis on source analysis, it is also unfortunate that he 
does not identify which edition of Plutarch’s Lives is used, since section num- 
bers of the Loeb, Teubner, and Budé editions differ. 

More significantly Cartledge attacked Hamilton's model of factional 
Spartan politics found in his earlier book, charging a lack of support for this 
view in the sources, a failure to demonstrate how factions arose and were 
maintained, and imputation of incompatible foreign and domestic policies to 
factional leaders. In reply, Hamilton only meekly takes up the gauntlet with a 
countercharge (42 n. 13) that Cartledge inadequately discussed Spartan politics; 
his continued emphasis on factional politics (27, 41, 43, 110, 122, 171) generally 
ignores Cartledge's objections. Differences are crystalized in contrasting as- 
sessments of Antalcidas, to Hamilton an opponent of Agesilaus, but to Cart- 
ledge a diplomat whose long career attests a working relationship with him. 
Apart from interpretations of various policies or events, textually this debate 
must boil down to evaluation of Diod. 15.19.4 and Xen. Hell. 5.4.25. 

Nevertheless, Hamilton curiously ignores (with a few exceptions) Cart- 
ledge's book—a choice not justified by simultaneous composition of the two 
works, given the span of four years between them. He does not argue down 
Cartledge's viewpoints or acknowledge where their interpretations agree. 
One misses his view on Cartledge's acceptance of Hegesilaus — Agesilaus in 
P.Lond. 187, taken as proof that Agesilaus served in the Krypteia, or Teles’ 
contradiction (fr. 3 p. 287-11 Hense) of Plut. Ages. 1.2 that all Spartan princes 
went through the agoógé. Cartledge's rejection of Teles is not supported by an 
argument. Yet despite some fundamental differences of methodology and inter- 
pretation of individual points, the two books offer basically the same view of 
Agesilaus: e.g., skepticism of both his public image (he learned cunning from 
Lysander) and his Panhellenic sentiments (a mask for Spartan imperialism, a 
contrivance of Xenophon; Thebes as the real object of his hatred); similarly, 
both see his vote to acquit Sphodrias as a turning point on the road to Leuctra, 
and both criticize his failure to reform Spartan institutions in the aftermath of 
Leuctra. 

Some minor points. Although misprints are rare (e.g., 184, “unperiled” 
for “unimperiled”; cf. 164, Agesipolis for Cleombrotus) and the style of the 
book is to latinize Greek terms (e.g., perioecus), some gaffs occur (e.g., 158, 
Aristeides; but 162, Aristides). Phrases such as “some scholars deny" (93 n. 5) 
and "some scholars reject" (165 n. 47), when devoid of identities, deter from the 
work's scholarly purpose. Eight maps artfully supplement the text, but the map 
of Agesilaus' Boeotian campaigns of 378—377 B.c. fails to distinguish with its 
arrows Spartan from Theban movements. Military analysis is not Hamilton's 
strong suit here, and little new is offered. He follows Lazenby on the battle of 
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Leuctra and perpetuates Buckler’s conjecture (totally lacking textual support) 
that Agesilaus commanded at Second Mantineia. 

In sum, Hamilton presents an excellent synthesis of Spartan history for 
the years 404—ca. 360 B.c. His psychoanalysis of Agesilaus will prove useful, 
and his study ofthe sources should provoke further discussion. Like Cartledge, 
he has attempted to write that hybrid book so popular with today’s publishers— 
a work for both scholars and the general public. Whereas the bulk of Cartledge's 
work and its “chatty” verbosity with lame attempts at humor may deter popular 
readers, Hamilton's more succinct style and compact volume will encourage 
use by advanced undergraduates and graduate students. But after two major 
works on Agesilaus since 1987, can much new (historically speaking) remain to 
be said in Hamilton's projected “Historical Commentary on Plutarch's Agesi- 
laus" (ANRW 11.33.6 [1992] 4421)? Perhaps he is reserving his real reply to 
Cartledge for that work. 


EVERETT L. WHEELER 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


W. W. FORTENBAUGH et al., editors. Theophrastus of Eresus: Sources for His 
Life, Writings, Thought and Influence. Edited and translated by W. W. 
Fortenbaugh, P. M. Huby, R. W. Sharples (Greek and Latin), and D. Gutas 
(Arabic), together with A. D. Barker, J. J. Keaney, D. C. Mirhady, D. 
Sedley, and M. G. Sollenberger. Part 1, Life, Writings, Various Reports, 
Logic, Physics, Metaphysics, Theology, Mathematics. Part 2, Psychol- 
ogy, Human Physiology, Living Creatures, Botany, Ethics, Religion, Poli- 
tics, Rhetoric and Poetics, Music, Miscellanea. Leiden, New York, and 
Cologne: E. J. Brill, 1992. x + 465 (pt. D); viii + 705 (pt. 2) pp. (Philoso- 
phia Antiqua, 54.1—2) 


ADELE TEPEDINO GUERRA, editor. Polieno, Frammenti. Edizione, traduzione, 
e commento. Naples: Bibliopolis, 1991. 219 pp. Cloth, price not stated. 
(La Scuola di Epicuro, 11; Frammenti dei Kathegmones, 2) 


Fortenbaugh and his colleagues have collected into two volumes thou- 
sands of passages from Greek, Latin, and Arabic sources that either mention 
Theophrastus by name or are similar to passages that mention him. Chronologi- 
cally the passages extend from Aristotle's Will to Pico della Mirandola, Conclu- 
siones. They are arranged in a numbered sequence, from 1 to 741, with nine 
more in an appendix. Many of the numbers offer more than one text, in which 
case they have lettered subdivisions. For example, four passages that comment 
on Theophrastus’ phrase xat& modohnpıv are numbered 110A, 1105, 110c, HOD. 
Other numbers provide lists of references rather than texts. Thus 18, List of 
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Disciples and Pupils, has twenty entries. There are English translations on 
facing pages of all passages and lists. Texts are accompanied, where appropri- 
ate, by references to similar texts and by critical notes. Explanatory notes are 
appended to some of the translations. Some of the texts are newly edited, others 
are taken from the editions that were considered the best available, not neces- 
sarily the most recent. Now and then a new emendation is proposed. 

Texts and lists are divided into the eighteen groups named in the heading 
of this review. The groups are further divided into two or more subgroups, all 
except Mathematics, whose only number lists the titles of four works by Theo- 
phrastus in this area. The problem of texts appropriate to more than one group 
or subgroup is solved in part by dividing the texts, in part by cross-references. 

To judge by the number of items in each group, Metaphysics, Mathe- 
matics, and Religion received the least attention in later writers, Physics and 
Ethics the most. Yet the work of Theophrastus most commonly referred to was 
the extant Historia Plantarum; 115 references to it are listed in no. 413. By 
contrast there are only five references to the Characters, all from Philodemus 
(no. 450). The single longest piece is Diogenes Laertius' Life, newly edited by 
Sollenberger (no. 1). 

The cooperative effort of the editors will not end with these two volumes. 
They plan to issue also nine volumes of commentary. One of the nine is sched- 
uled to appear in 1993. 

A striking feature of this collection of texts and references is its variety. 
Theophrastus' wide range of writings evoked a wide range of comments. Infor- 
mation about his writings on logic, including his important contributions to 
modal logic and the hypothetical syllogism, comes primarily from Aristotelian 
commentators. In the section on physics also these commentators have a prom- 
inent place, but they are joined by many others, notably Philo Judaeus (on the 
eternity of the universe) and Proclus (on the heavens). What Theophrastus said 
about waters was of interest to Pliny, Seneca, Aelian, and Athenaeus, among 
others. Pliny also took from Theophrastus his account of salt and soda, and 
much else. 

The list goes on. Priscian wrote a Metaphrasis of Theophrastus’ De 
Anima. Averroes and Albertus Magnus were among those who undertook to 
elucidate his statements about the intellect. Galen invoked the authority of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus for the doctrine of the four qualities and the four 
humors. Gellius preferred Theophrastus to Cicero on friendship. Jerome attrib- 
uted to Theophrastus a litany of reasons why the wise man will not take a wife. 
Cicero used Theophrastus' book On the Happy Life. For Plutarch he was the 
source for incidents in the lives of Pericles and Demosthenes. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus criticized his judgment of the style of Lysias. Porphyry stands 
alone in his interest in Theophrastus' contribution to the question whether the 
difference between the notes of the scale is qualitative or quantitative. Photius 
excerpted nine of Theophrastus' works, and lexicographers and scholiasts 
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mined his writings for explanations of rare words. These are just a few of the 
many uses to which Theophrastus was put. 

The question how trustworthy our sources are and to what extent they 
had firsthand acquaintance with Theophrastus’ writings will no doubt be dis- 
cussed in the nine volumes of commentary. Actual quotations from his works 
are not collected separately. They are often difficult to identify, and in any case 
they are relatively few. Simplicius stands out as one who quoted the passages he 
was discussing. 

As aids to the reader the editors provide in Part 1 an introduction and a list 
of abbreviations. In Part 2 there are concordances with the collections of Wim- 
mer and others, and an index of sources. There is no index verborum and no 
extended bibliography. Bibliographies and general essays are promised for the 
volumes of the commentary, and the last volume is to have a select index ver- 
borum. It is unclear whether there will be a Zusammenfassung comparable to 
that of Regenbogen in Pauly-Wissowa. 

The translations are of course the greatest help, especially with passages 
that are marked by technical language or abstruse argument. For those of us 
who are not Arabists they are indispensable. Perhaps they fall short of Theo- 
phrastus’ divine eloquence, but I found very little to challenge: éx.oxfater 
(2.28) is not “enquires”; 1|ív (2.352) is not “customs”; $uàgc (1.110) is not 
“us”; év too và (2.120) is not corrupt (it means “equivalent to"). The excerpt 
from Seneca Nat. Quaest. (1.362) is better translated by Oltramare in the Budé 
edition. Misleading misprints are rare: for “other” (2.433.9) read “others”; for 
"alternation" (2.167.22) read "alteration." 

So too in a cursory reading of the Greek and Latin texts I noticed little 
that could be misleading. For eistouev (1.428, no. 239.3) read einoıuev. For issius 
(2.368.5) read ipsius. For eventum (2.330, last line) one would expect eventuum. 
Delete the first line on p. 2.344, or the last line on 2.342. The reference to Plut. 
De Cup. Div. (2.152, no. 359C) should be 526B. The excerpt from Galen on the 
Aphorisms (1.334) should be identified as 1.14. The work cited as Galenus De 
Substantia Naturalium Facultatum (1.94, no. 42) has been identified as part of 
Galen's De Propriis Placitis. YYveóuovoc (2.169.10) is already in Bekker’s edition 
of Photius, Bibliotheca. 

Perhaps the text of the passage from Porphyry on the Pythagorean names 
for the fourth, fifth, and octave (2.572) can be salvaged if one punctuates tiv ĝé, 
SLA ztaoOv- t ovot/uar ...: "they called the other (i.e., the octave) Sud 
naowv; to the scale... they gave the name Gouovia.” This reading gives the 
fourth, fifth, and octave the names that they have in Philolaus, fr. B6, Diels— 
Kranz I 409.15—410.1. 

Fortenbaugh has informed me that a second edition is in preparation. 


Polyaenus of Lampsacus was one of the early followers of Epicurus. He 
probably became an Epicurean prior to Epicurus' departure from Lampsacus in 
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307/306. Cicero tells us that he was a mathematician before he joined the school, 
and Plutarch says that he predeceased Epicurus. Tepedino Guerra infers from a 
Herculanean papyrus that he died in 278/277. 

Information about him is meager. Tepedino Guerra has for the first time 
assembled all known references to him, fifty-eight fragments in all. (The frag- 
ments are numbered 1 to 59, but 28 and 42 are the same.) They are arranged 
under six heads: Vita (1-14), Ingenium et Fama (15-23), Dicta (24-26), A Scrip- 
tis Certis (27-53), A Scriptis Incertis (54-55), Fragmenta Dubia (56-59). The 
collection of fragments is preceded by seventy-seven pages of introductory 
material and followed by an Italian translation, seventy-four pages of commen- 
tary, and four indexes. 

Polyaenus' writings include On Definition, On Philosophy, Against Aris- 
ton, Problems, and Letters. Philodemus says that there was doubt about two 
others attributed to him, On the Moon and Against the Rhetoricians, but in this 
edition they are defended as authentic. Still another work, a dialogue entitled 
Medios or Medeios, was, according to Diogenes Laertius 2.105, thought by 
some to be by Polyaenus; but it is placed among the Dubia. 

There are six quotations from his writings: the three Dicta, another saying 
in fr. 54, and two excerpts in Stobaeus on the relation of Aöyoı to Eoya (44 and 
45), a dozen lines in all. To these may be added terms extracted from para- 
phrases and other references, yielding altogether a vocabulary of 113 words. 
They are listed in the Indice delle Parole Principali. 

Of the fifty-eight fragments thirty-seven are from the Herculanean pa- 
pyri, twenty-one from other sources. Of these latter, four are from Plutarch, 
four from Diogenes Laertius, three from Stobaeus, two each from Cicero, Sen- 
eca, Aelian and Maximus Confessor, and one each from Alciphron and Theon's 
Progymnasmata. They do not tell us very much. Cicero, Plutarch, and Aelian 
are hostile. Cicero chides Polyaenus for renouncing geometry. Plutarch and 
Aelian base anti-Epicurean arguments on his illness and death. Seneca and 
Diogenes Laertius, however, have good things to say about him. Alciphron and 
Theon merely identify him as a leading Epicurean to whom Epicurus is reported 
to have written a letter. Stobaeus and Maximus Confessor give us excerpts from 
his writings. 

The texts of the twenty-one fragments have been taken from standard 
editions, with few changes. Critical notes have been omitted from all but one; 
the changes are explained in the commentary. Emendations, however, that are 
already embedded in the text of the source are unmarked. For instance, one 
must go to the Wachsmuth- Hense edition to discover the emendations in 44 and 
45, from Stobaeus. 

There are some misprints in these fragments. In 7 insert xoi after Neo- 
xÀéa. In 9 read: fr. 16 Körte, App. In 22 (p. 90, line 17) read: toiov fj toiov. In the 
translation of 53 the key words tiv Éuuevoov xai Eveuduov AEE have been 
omitted (Theon is criticizing Epicurus' style). 

The major contribution of this volume is in the thirty-seven fragments 
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gathered from the Herculanean papyri. Here the editor was able to take advan- 
tage of other recent work emanating from the Officina dei Papiri Ercolanesi, 
including some of her own earlier publications. In some cases text and transla- 
tion are taken from those recent works virtually unchanged, and critical notes 
are omitted. But the greater number do have critical notes that report new 
readings of the papyri and new restorations. Such editorial activity is evident, 
for example, in the four passages from Philodemus De Libertate Dicendi and the 
five passages from his De Pietate. 

The seven fragments assigned to Polyaenus’ Problems CAnootat) are of 
special interest. Demetrius Lacon wrote a commentary on this work, and parts 
of the commentary are preserved in at least three papyri, and probably three 
more. They are so badly damaged that it is not possible to reconstruct the 
thought of either Polyaenus or Demetrius, other than that the latter undertook 
to answer the questions raised by the former. But terms such as xévtoov, òu- 
AHETOOG, xeoubéosia, EÜBELG, ywvia, and totywvov have been recovered. They 
and the two diagrams that have survived indicate that some at least of the 
questions pertained to geometry. Furthermore, the frequent occurrence of the 
term &Aé&yvovov, the Epicurean term for the limit of divisibility, suggests that 
either Polyaenus or Demetrius was engaged in formulating an Epicurean geom- 
etry to replace the Euclidean. Tepedino Guerra provides many new readings 
and restorations of the longest of the seven fragments (PHerc. 1647), whose 
pitiful remnants occupy six pages; and there is a detailed discussion of Epi- 
curean mathematics in the introduction. 

Of special interest also is PHerc. 176, author unknown. It contributes nine 
fragments. Some are newly edited, others are taken unchanged from earlier 
editions. This is the papyrus that contains the touching letter to the child Apia. 
That letter, however, is one of many in the papyrus. Anna Angeli, “La Scuola 
Epicurea di Lampsaco nel PHerc. 176 (fr. 5 Coll. 1, IV, VIITI-XXIID," Cron. Erc. 
18 (1988) 27-51, identified in this papyrus three groups of letters, one pertaining 
to Leonteus, one to Idomeneus, and one to Batis. (Batis was the sister of 
Metrodorus; in Angeli's scheme she was the author of the letter to Apia.) Te- 
pedino Guerra, accepting Angeli's analysis, finds references to Polyaenus, 
some of them conjectural, in all three groups; and she finds four more in parts of 
the papyrus not discussed by Angeli. These fragments illuminate the relation of 
Polyaenus to other early members of the school. 

In working with Herculanean papyri one must often make conjectures 
that are at best probable or at least possible. In the introduction and the com- 
mentary Tepedino Guerra ably explains and defends her interpretations of the 
fragments and her reconstruction of the context in which Polyaenus lived and 
worked. Not everyone will be persuaded at every step, however. In particular I 
would suggest a different interpretation of fr. 2. At the beginning of the fragment 
she reads £[r]iósiü[xvv]vau Sé thv xavoxüv | [Xov èv tolis BuBAGoiw tal[odt- 
itov...and translates “Egli ostenta il possesso di tutta la dottrina, portando 
scompiglio nei libri (dei Maestri)." The restoration 6Awv is also in Francesca 
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Longo Auricchio, Ermarco (Naples 1988), where this same passage appears as 
fr. 3. Angeli, “I frammenti di Idomeneo di Lampsaco,” Cron. Erc. 11 (1981) 64 fr. 
10, had indicated that a word of four letters preceded &v. Crónert and Sbordone 
had supplied tiv. I would propose vóv (œ fills the space of two letters) and 
translate “He is shown to be upsetting the firm grasp of what is (written) in the 
books... . .” An example of &mideixvuodaı (passive) with the participle may be 
found in LSJ s.v. &uósixvvu. 

The present volume is the second in a series on the early leaders of the 
Epicurean school. The first was on Hermippus, edited by Francesca Longo 
Auricchio (Naples 1988). A third is promised on Metrodorus. Never have these 
Epicureans been treated so well. 


PHILLIP DE LACY 
BARNEGAT LiGHT, NEW JERSEY 


R. P. H. GREEN, editor. The Works of Ausonius. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991. 
lvi + 780 pp. Cloth, $185. 


Since Gibbon's castigation of Ausonius and his age, most scholars who 
have dealt with Ausonius have been accustomed to preface their analysis with 
an apology. Such an attitude is, to say the least, unhelpful. With Green's new 
major edition and the first ever commentary in English, apologies are no longer 
needed. This is a new attitude. In 1989 the new Schanz- Hosius, edited by R. 
Herzog, devoted a lengthy, detailed, and erudite entry to Ausonius (Handbuch 
der lateinischen Literatur V 268—308, by P. L. Schmidt and W. L. Liebermann). 
Ausonius is fast gaining his rightful place as a writer whose importance for the 
understanding of literary, religious, historical, and artistic trends in the fourth 
century cannot be overemphasized. 

Ausonius’ life encompasses the better part of the fourth century. His work 
covers an enormous range of topics, genres, and meters, from literary portrait 
galleries of relatives and school colleagues to a poetic hymn in honor of a river 
and a prose speech of thanksgiving. Many of his compositions throw invaluable 
light on education, social relations, economic mobility, and politics in late Ro- 
man Gaul. His own career is no less colourful. It supplies vital clues to the 
elusive process of the formation of a new aristocracy in the fourth century (H. 
Sivan, Ausonius of Bordeaux: Genesis of a Gallic Aristocracy, London: Rout- 
ledge, 1993). 

Ausonius has been lucky in his modern editors. The 1880s saw two excel- 
lent editions, each with a lengthy introduction, one edited by Schenkl (MGH 
AA. V.2, 1883), the other by Peiper (Teubner, 1886). In 1971 Pastorino produced 
another useful edition, and 1978 saw as yet another Teubner, this time edited by 
Prete. Evelyn-White, using Peiper's edition, produced a first-rate English 
translation (Loeb, 1919-21). The time has certainly come to see a major edition 
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and commentary coming from the English-speaking world. Few are better 
equipped for the task than Green. For the past twenty years he has made a 
substantial contribution to Ausonian scholarship through many articles, and his 
work is familiar to any student of that author. 

A four-part introduction precedes Green's text. It includes valuable 
pages on the poetry of Ausonius, and on his influence. Green also sets out to 
provide a definitive answer to a question which has plagued all editors. The 
issue, somewhat oversimplified, is as follows. The bulk of Ausonius' poetry has 
been transmitted by two major families of manuscripts, each quite different 
from the other. Not only does each family give the works in a different order 
but, at times, the same poem appears in different lengths and versions. Does 
each family, then, relate to a different archetype? Was Ausonius himself respon- 
sible for an edition of his works, perhaps even for two editions? Green's solution 
is to opt for a single archetype “of epic dimensions," which has been tampered 
with from very early days. Hence the present state of differences in tone, omis- 
sions, additions, and corruption. This solution may appeal to some. Perhaps, 
indeed, Ausonius' text experienced a long history of early editorial revisions, 
which may date back even to an unknown hand in Visigothic Aquitania. Yet, 
before consensus on this point can be reached, a reevaluation of all relevant 
references in Ausonius’ works seems a necessary preliminary (for a list see my 
appendix on Ausonius' working methods in Ausonius of Bordeaux). 

As part of his new approach to the text, Green also offers his own order of 
Ausonius' compositions. Its acceptance would certainly bring relief to Auso- 
nian students, for in the past, each and every editor had the text printed accord- 
ing to his own reconstruction of the elusive Ausonian archetype(s). Thus, for 
example, Ausonius' speech of thanks to Gratian (A.D. 379) appears eighth in 
Schenkl’s edition, but last in Peiper's. Needless to say, this has also necessi- 
tated an ever-growing concordance (as Green gives on pp. 721-27). 

Green's arrangement of the text seems to follow a chronological order. 
Like editors before him, he starts with a collection of short, detached prefaces 
which include a reply to a letter from the emperor Theodosius I, an introduction 
to his readership, and four verses to Syagrius. So far Green is in agreement with 
other editors. Unlike Schenkl and Peiper, however, he relegates an imperial 
letter from Theodosius to an appendix. This decision is apparently based on his 
belief that Ausonius refused the imperial request to send Theodosius an edition 
dedicated to him. There is indeed no evidence of an "imperial" collection or 
edition. But the possibility that Ausonius did send some of his poems with a 
dedication to the emperor cannot altogether be excluded. Green adds two fur- 
ther prefaces which other editors have attached to other works or placed differ- 
ently. His judgment here seems correct. On the whole, Ausonian prefaces merit 
further investigation (Sivan, *The Dedicatory Presentation in Late Antiquity: 
The Example of Ausonius," Illinois Classical Studies 17 [1992] 83-101). 

The bulk of the text is divided between two main periods of Ausonius' 
life: the first when he resided in Bordeaux, the second when he lived at the 
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Treveran court of Valentinian I and Gratian. This procedure is generally accept- 
able. Several divergences from Schenkl's and Peiper’s arrangements are notice- 
able. Green places Easter Verses, delivered in Trier at some time between 368 
and 375, between Ausonius' earliest dated poem, on the birth of his son 
(ca. 330), and the verses commemorating the death of his father in 378. Both 
Schenkl and Peiper grouped Easter Verses with other court compositions. Sev- 
eral poems which are, admittedly, difficult to classify, like the Ordo and the 
Ludus, come at the end of Green's text, although they may have originated in 
the schoolroom (between 330 and the 360s). In his dating Green follows Schenkl 
and Peiper for the most part. Their systems require a thorough reexamination. 
The Moselle, for example, may be earlier than hitherto accepted (Sivan, "Re- 
dating Ausonius’ Moselle," AJP 111 [1990] 383—94). As Green acknowledges 
with regard to other poems, the possibility of several stages of composition over 
a number of years cannot be excluded. In this he is undoubtedly right. 

Green's text includes about one hundred emendations, all based on his 
own collation and reappraisal. All are acceptable to the present reviewer, 
though preference might be given to V's civis in Parentalia 8 (Attusius Lucanus 
Sabinus) instead of Peiper's and Green's quamvis (Sivan, "Not a Civis? A Note 
on Ausonius' Parentalia 10.6 (Sch.)," Latomus 48 [1989] 879—80). 

In providing the first ever commentary in English, Green has rendered 
singular service to Ausonian scholarship. It is comprehensive and immensely 
useful. It highlights textual, literary, and historical problems connected with 
each composition. Each individual analysis is prefaced by an introduction 
which discusses the date of the work, its main thrust, and Green's own inter- 
pretation. He often shuns political interpretations, such as, for example, the one 
which Charlet has proposed for the Easter Verses. For Green, these verses refer 
to a baptism in the royal house. Analyzing the opening of the Moselle, Green 
regards the journey from the frontier back to Trier as imaginary and unhistori- 
cal. He also rejects the overpoliticized interpretation of this poem. The message 
of the Moselle may indeed have been complex and multifaceted. At any rate, 
whether one accepts or rejects Green's analyses, they are unquestionably 
thought-provoking and deserve the most serious attention. 

Three appendixes are included. In the first, particularly welcome is the 
collection of laws from the Theodosian Code which have been associated with 
Ausonius' tenure as quaestor in charge of imperial legislation. It seems a pity 
that Green, with his incomparable knowledge of Ausonius' style, did not add a 
commentary here. The second appendix includes letters written to Ausonius, 
all of which are also found in Evelyn-White's Loeb edition with translation. 
The third appendix quotes a fascinating list of Ausonian works. Side by side 
with those long known as his, the list includes titles of lost works, such as a 
history (in verse!) of third-century usurpers based on an otherwise unknown 
historian by the name of Eusebius of Nantes (Sivan, “The Historian Eusebius 
of Nantes," JHS 112 [1992] 158—63). The list was originally published by Weiss in 
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1971, and reprinted in Prete’s Teubner edition of 1978. Once more, Green’s own 
ideas on their authenticity would have been a welcome addition. 

With these few and minor reservations, Green's work must be warmly 
welcomed as a very important contribution to Ausonian scholarship. It has 
opened the way to a renewed interest in the poet and, I hope, to his inclusion in 
academic syllabi. With Green's edition and commentary, there is really no more 
excuse for either neglect or exclusion of this author. 


HAGITH SIVAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 


GERALD V. LALONDE, MERLE K. LANGDON, and MICHAEL B. WALBANK. The 
Athenian Agora: Results of Excavations Conducted by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. XIX, Inscriptions: Horoi, 
Poletai Records, Leases of Public Lands. Princeton: The American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1991. xiv + 245 pp. 16 pls. 1 plan. 


Agora XIX is the final publication of a group of texts which deal with the 
definition and use of land. À total of 219 inscriptions from the Agora excavations 
since 1932 is composed of 131 horoi, 64 records of the public vendors (poletai), 
and 24 leases of public lands. This harvest represents every one of the major 
types classified in the Corpora of Attic inscriptions and increases their number 
by about 30 percent. 

The volume contains some texts previously unpublished but is mostly the 
republication of known inscriptions. Nevertheless it brings together these texts 
diachronically and thematically for the first time and shows the relation of 
subject matter which would be missed by strict adherence to a rigid scheme of 
classification. Especially illustrative of this interrelatedness is the association 
of the mining leases (poletai records) and the leases of public land by other 
officials of the state (cf. Walbank, Hesperia 51 [1983] 222 n. 93), ranging in date 
from 367 to the beginning of the first century B.c. The former have been known 
in quantity from the early excavations and were published in the postwar years. 
The latter group was dramatically increased by finds of the 1970s. 

Indeed the decade just past has witnessed the publication of major texts 
from the Agora which focus attention on the unity of the material of this vol- 
ume: Sale of Property Confiscated from the Thirty and Their Associates, 402/1 
(P2, Walbank, Hesperia 51 [1982] 75—76, 90); Leases of Sacred Property, 343/2— 
326/5 (L6, 9-12. Walbank, Hesperia 52 [1983] 177-231); Decree of two Attic 
phylai on Oropos, ca. 330 (L8, Langdon, Hesperia 56 11987] 47—58), which 
illuminates a decree on the Lesser Panathenaia (L7, Lewis, Hesperia 28 11959] 
239 —47). 

Lalonde presents the texts of boundary markers from the Agora. The 
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classifications as horoi of sanctuaries, civil establishments, roads, grave sites, 
trittys markers, incerta, and security horoi demonstrate the diverse uses of this 
type of inscription from the late sixth to the early second century B.C. Although 
“Termini” was a recognized class of inscription in JG I? and II2, with 316 inscrip- 
tions from the Acropolis, the area of the Agora, Piraeus, and elsewhere, the 
Agora excavations have increased this total significantly. Only four of the texts 
published here were included in the Corpora (IG I? 864; II? 2507, 2581b, 2671). 
The text of 2671 is improved by new readings. 

The inscription högog uvriuavoc is shown to mean “boundary of the grave 
site” even in the late fifth century, and in other texts ona also means "grave 
site." Thus the meaning of demosion sema, the public cemetery discussed by 
Thucydides and Pausanias, is illuminated. In terms of phonology three un- 
published texts of hóoogc uvrjuavoc (H54 —56), perhaps late fifth--century, attest 
the use of H to represent both aspirate and eta, confirming an earlier restoration 
proposed for 7G I? 906 and observations made by A. G. Woodhead (Hesperia 26 
[1957] 233, no. 8) and Leslie Threatte (The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions [Berlin 
1981], 38). 

Of the texts illustrating the management of Athenian finance in the fourth 
century one should note especially the group of leases which span the period in 
which Euboulos and Lycurgus were important officials in administration of 
Athenian finance. The text with the name Euboulos (L6, lines 146—47) is partic- 
ularly noteworthy, as it attests his activity in renovation of a theater, probably 
the Theater of Dionysus. 

Langdon's publication of a decree of ca. 330 by two Attic phylai (Aigeis 
and Aiantis) on land in the Oropia which they leased (L8) is shown to be related 
to the Nea as mentioned in the decree on the Lesser Panathenaia published by 
David Lewis in 1959 (L7). Louis Robert's interpretation of the Nea as land in the 
Oropia ceded to Athens by Philip II is noted, although Langdon interprets it 
differently. 

Walbank integrates his texts into a history of the leasing of public lands in 
Attica and lands controlled by the Athenian state. He discusses all texts, from 
the late sixth to the first century B.C., which provide evidence for this subject. 
He is thereby able to establish a broad context for interpretation of the Agora 
leases. Although a compelling case is made for all of the inscriptions discussed, 
he is perhaps too positive in the interpretation of IG 1? 1 as relating to cleruchs 
on Salamis and providing the basis for understanding JG II? 30 (L3) as a decree 
regulating the holdings of cleruchs on Lemnos in 387/6. The Salamis decree 
tantalizes, but it does not impose this interpretation, and the decree on Lemnos 
is insufficiently preserved. 

Introductory essays on horoi, poletai records, and leases of public lands 
set these texts in the context of the larger Greek world of which they are a part. 
Interesting observations are made on why the leases were inscribed at all, con- 
tributing to our understanding of the inscribing of texts as distinguished from 
texts "published" on perishable materials and those kept in archives but not 
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inscribed. Both Langdon (61) and Walbank (167) call attention to the inscribing 
of the leases on stone. Langdon suggests that the motive for inscribing the 
mining leases was simply convenience, providing for increased visibility. He 
notes that resumption of mining activity in the second century was not also 
accompanied by inscribed leases. Walbank agrees, in respect to the leases of 
public lands, adding the desire for accountability in the financial administration 
of the fourth century. 

Though not included among the texts of the volume, JG I? 84, the decree 
of 418/17 on the sanctuary of Neleus, Kodros, and Basile, figures significantly in 
Walbank's introductory essay as "the first clear example of the state acting as 
leasing agent for a public cult" (155). For Langdon it is one of three fifth— 
century decrees (IG I? 80, 84, 110) in which provisions of the publication formula 
do not include the poletai, although they were probably involved. It is perhaps 
noteworthy that the publication formula of JG I? 84 (lines 26-28) is added in a 
rider to the main motion and, in a purpose clause, specifies increased visibility 
as the reason for inscribing on stone. Expressions of purpose in the publication 
formulae of decrees do not occur regularly but become more frequent in the 
fourth century and in Hellenistic times. They usually stress wider dissemination 
as the reason for inscribing on stone. 

The documents published in this volume, together with those also dis- 
cussed in the essays by Langdon and Walbank, provide valuable commentary 
on Aristotle Ath. Pol. 47.2—3 (poletai) and 47.4—48.1 (leases of temene under the 
archon Basileus). 

This volume is a worthy contribution to the Agora series. What is “new” 
in it is the bringing together of texts which had been published separately, the 
publication of a few new texts, and the introductory essays. The documents 
presented in it will surely open up avenues for investigation by ancient histo- 
rians, classical scholars, and everyone interested in the world of ancient Ath- 
ens. 


WiLLIAM C. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
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ACHILLES’ SELF-ADDRESS: ILIAD 16.7-19 


The exchange between Achilles and Patroclus at the opening of 
book 16 is a crucial turning point in the plot of the Iliad. In a scene of 
extraordinary force and complexity, the poet articulates the volatile 
emotions of both men in language that is rich with underlying tensions 
and associations. The Greek losses have been so devastating that Patro- 
clus is overcome by tears. Achilles greets him with a simile that only 
ambiguously expresses the frame of mind from which the narrator tells 
us it springs. By comparing Patroclus to a little girl clinging to her 
mother's dress, Achilles mocks him, and yet the narrator tells us that 
Achilles' response is a gesture of pity (5). The series of rhetorical ques- 
tions Achilles then poses is so cutting and ironic that it causes Patroclus 
to groan heavily and launch a furious attack that, again, takes no ac- 
count of the pity Achilles has supposedly just shown. He curses Achil- 
les' excessive anger and denies that Thetis and Peleus are his parents, 
since only the rocks and sea could have produced such a pitiless nature. 
Achilles is moved by Patroclus’ appeal, but also “deeply troubled” (48). 
The abrupt shifts in his speech represent dramatically the struggles of 
an unsettled mind. He decides on a compromise that is not so much a 
resolution as it is a misguided result of his competing feelings of anger 
and compassion. Though he will not comply with Patroclus' request to 
reenter the battle, he will allow Patroclus to fight in his place; and thus, 
with the illusory hope that Patroclus will emerge from the battle victo- 
rious, Achilles sets in motion the course of events that unfold in the rest 
of the poem. With the foresight inaccessible to Patroclus and Achilles, 
the narrator poignantly reminds us that Patroclus, in his great inno- 
cence, did not realize that “he was entreating his own death and evil 
destruction" (47). 

We can begin to address the complexity of this scene by asking 
two questions that raise themes central to the whole of book 16. First, 
granted that Patroclus assumes the role of Achilles in battle, is there 
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any further sense in which the two men are identified? Some scholars, 
for example, argue that Patroclus can be viewed as a ritual substitute for 
Achilles,! or as his alter ego.? Second, how does the text depict the 
nature of Achilles’ inner struggles, which after all form the powerful 
thematic and psychological background for so much of the poem? 
Several scholars link the answers to these two questions: Patro- 
clus represents the compassionate side of Achilles, who is himself 
racked by a conflict between compassion and anger? This approach 
sometimes leads to more specific psychological speculations. Is Achil- 
les denying or repressing his compassionate side?^ Does he recognize 
something of himself in Patroclus?5 Does Patroclus function throughout 
the poem as a metaphor for one aspect of Achilles’ personality? 
While the text depicts Achilles' vacillations between compassion 
and anger with considerable plausibility the further move that Patro- 


! Van Brock, "Substitution" 125-26. 

? Nagy, Best of the Achaians 33—34, 292—93, suggests that Patroclus is called "best 
of the Achaians" (17.689) and "best of the Myrmidons" (18.10) —titles otherwise reserved 
for Diomedes, Agamemnon, Ajax, and Achilles— “because he has taken upon himself not 
only the armor but also the heroic identity of Achilles" (34). Developing Van Brock's 
arguments, he supports his view with the linguistic evidence that the word therapön, used 
of Patroclus in book 16 (165, 244, 653) and elsewhere, derives from the Anatolian lan- 
guages, where it originally meant "ritual substitute." Beginning with book 16, then, Patro- 
clus can be seen as the alter ego of Achilles, and ultimately his substitute in death. See 
also Sinos, The Meaning of Philos 29--37. 

53 Whitman, Homer and the Heroic Tradition 197—200, provides the classic formula- 
tion of this position. In book 16 Achilles is torn between the defiant expression of his 
anger, and a genuinely compassionate nature represented by Patroclus. Patroclus thus 
externalizes one component of Achilles' inner conflict. Whitman also saw this conflict in 
terms of a tension between Achilles' will to transcendent glory (which has been achieved 
insofar as Zeus had granted his request for the Trojans to inflict destruction on the Achai- 
ans), and his will to take action in the human sphere. Achilles achieves transcendent glory 
by removing himself from the sphere of human action, but his compassion for humanity 
demands that he reenter that sphere. 

*Van Nortwick, Somewhere I Have Never Travelled 56, claims that in Achilles' 
speech in the opening of book 16 we "find the by now familiar attempt to cover genuine 
concern with a cavalier tone, a sign of stubbornness, or perhaps denial." 

*In his psychoanalytic study, Childlike Achilles 150, MacCary sees the simile 
Achilles uses at 1677-11 as especially revealing: “What of himself does Achilles see in 
` Patroklos, in Patroklos’ eyes, when they sit apart by themselves and talk? It must be his 
own weakness; it must be the diminished, effeminized, socialized image of himself that 
Hektor accuses Diomedes of having become." 

6Van Nortwick, Somewhere I Have Never Travelled 39-88. 

7See my discussion of 16.49--100 below. 
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clus represents his compassionate side is not as firmly grounded; it is 
based on the fact that the compassion Achilles often lacks forms the 
essence of his most intimate friend's character. It is not clear that we 
are justified in inferring from this that Patroclus represents or is to be 
identified with the "compassionate side" of Achilles. 

J argue, however, that by exploring the issue from a different per- 
spective we find the precise evidence, which has so far been lacking, in 
favor of this view. My interpretation relies fundamentally on a repeti- 
tion which, when recognized, activates a number of interpretive possi- 
bilities and textual nuances. The opening of book 16 (1—100), I suggest, 
recreates the scene in book 1 between Achilles and Thetis (357—427) 
through the repetition of language, theme, and emotional tone. By si- 
multaneously evoking and inverting the familial context of the scene in 
book 1, the opening of book 16 identifies Patroclus with one side of 
Achilles and defines Achilles' conflict in terms of a tension between 
compassion and ironic distance. This ironic distance is in part a mani- 
festation of Achilles' anger. When viewed in relation to book 1, Achil- 
les' speech thus maps out his relation with Patroclus and the nature of 
his conflict. This repetition adds a dimension to the beginning of book 
16 that at once provides a firmer basis for interpretation and uncovers a 
further level of literary subtlety in the text. 

In the beginning of book 16 the verbal repetitions of book 1 are 
brief but striking. Achilles addresses Patroclus with the same words 
Thetis addressed to him in book 1 when he was weeping: £5a0a, uf 
X£UOs vóo, iva Eldouev Guo (16.19; 1.363). Insofar as these are the 
only two instances of this complete line in the Iliad, there is an exclusive 
connection between the two scenes (é6avda, un xeUOgs appears once 
more at 18.74, again spoken by Thetis to Achilles). In addition, Homer 
prefaces Patroclus' reply to Achilles with the same formula he used to 
describe Achilles’ response to Thetis: tov 5& Bagot otevaywv noo- 
oé$Qnc, IIavoóxAssc inmetd- (16.20); tiv 5& Bagoù oteváyov moooédy 
nodas xc "AytAAetc: (1.364). This repetition not only evokes the for- 
mer scene between Achilles and Thetis, but it also reverses the role 
played by Achilles; instead of the child seeking comfort, he is put into 
the role of the parent, or more precisely, the role of his mother.® Patro- 


8 This is not the only time Achilles is put into the role of the parent. Schein, The 
Mortal Hero 107, notes that Achilles’ “special sensitivity to parent—child relationships" is 
revealed in a series of similes in which he assumes the role of a parent. At 9.323~27 he 
compares himself to a bird bringing back food for her young; at 18.318~22 he grieves for 
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clus, on the other hand, is put into Achilles’ former role as the child in 
distress. 

This repetition and reversal of roles is vividly reinforced by the 
language, imagery, and emotional context of the scene. As Achilles 
wept in book 1, Patroclus is here weeping (16.3) and Achilles asks him 
why: tipte dedakrusai (16.7). So too in book 1, Thetis asked the weeping 
Achilles teknon, ti klaieis (1.362). Here in book 16 Achilles is, in fact, 
identified with a mother (métri, 8) when he compares Patroclus to a 
young girl who looks tearfully into her mother's eyes and begs to be 
picked up (16.8).? The imagery Achilles uses thus suggests that he steps 
into the role of the parent whose attention is being sought by Patroclus, 
and Patroclus takes on the role of the child Achilles was—or is. And so, 
in addition to the verbal repetition in lines 19 and 20, the thematic links 
between these two scenes are such that book 16 reenacts the exchange 
in book 1 between Thetis and Achilles.!9 

We can now consider the implications of this repetition. Achilles 


Patroclus as an anguished lion would groan for his stolen cubs; and at 23.222-25 he weeps 
for Patroclus as a father mourns over the death of a newly married son. Schein recognizes 
that "in all four passages there is a curious reversal of roles, for Achilles puts himself, and 
is put by Homer, in the position of the parent, although it is Patroklos and Agamemnon 
who, by virtue of age and position, should be caring for him" (107). This role reversal 
makes the simile Achilles uses at 16.7.11 all the more insulting to Patroclus. Halperin, One 
Hundred Years of Homosexuality 84, cites the similes at 16.711, 18.318—22, and 23.222-25 
as part of the evidence for his larger claim that the friendship of Achilles and Patroclus is 
actually "parasitic in its conceptualization on kinship relations and on sexual relations. 
That is, it must borrow terminology and imagery from these other spheres of human 
relations in order to identify and define itself.” 

?Nagler, Spontaneity and Tradition 135—36, points out that when Patroclus is com- 
pared to a female he conforms to a pattern of successful supplication, since in a common 
form of the Embassy motif all male attempts at supplication fail and a woman finally 
succeeds. (The Meleager story, Iliad 9.573--99, typifies this motif. On the possibility that 
Patroclus' role corresponds to Cleopatra's, and the related possibility of a correspon- 
dence between the names Patroclus and Cleopatra, see Schadewaldt, Iliasstudien 140, 
and Kakridis, Homeric Researches 28—31.) But see Martin, Language of Heroes 62, 
whose arguments suggest that Patroclus is not portrayed as a successful suppliant. There 
is, according to Martin, a suggestion in the text that Patroclus' powers of persuasion are 
very weak: the only other person in the [liad who weeps “like a black-watered stream” is 
Agamemnon (9.14—15), who Martin claims is the /liad’s weakest rhetorician. 

19 Janko, Commentary 312-13, finds it plausible that in book 16 Patroclus and 
Achilles assume roles originally played by Achilles and Thetis (respectively) in a “Mem- 
nonis." Cf. also Schoeck, Ilias und Aithiopis 89. Slatkin, The Power of Thetis 85—105, 
argues that in the Iliad Achilles possesses the wrath that in a different mythological 
context belongs to Thetis. 
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and Patroclus are both identified with female characters, a mother and 
a daughter. While this unites and distinguishes them from the male 
sphere, it also suggests a particular kind of relationship, that of parent 
to child: and so we find (or rather, Achilles condescendingly puts) 
Patroclus in the subordinate role of the helpless child petitioning her 
mother (Achilles), who stands aloof from her child's highly emotional 
state. What, then, is the significance of the stance Achilles adopts to- 
ward Patroclus, and is it really the same stance Thetis adopted toward 
him in book 1? 

While there is a kind of intimacy and compassion implied by 
Achilles’ and Thetis’ words—éEavda, un «200€ vow, tva eidouev Guo 
(16.19, 1.363)!  —Achilles' tone differs from Thetis’ in that it has a strong 
element of irony. Whereas in book 1 Thetis sits beside Achilles, strokes 
him, and asks him what sorrow has come to his heart (360—63), in book 
16 Achilles provokes Patroclus with a series of questions to which he 
knows the answers:!? 


NE tL MuvouLööVEoOL nıbadoxeaı, Tj Euol oOTO, 

Té vuv! Aayyelinv Poing 8E éxAve_c olog; 

Coerv pàv Ett paot Mevoltiov, Axtogos vidv, 

tosi 6° Alax(ónc IlnAebs perà Mvojuóóvsgoot, 

TOV HE UGA’ Auborsowv àxayotusOa veOvnoov. 

fie ot y Apyelwv dhopboecat, c ÓAéxovrat 

vyvoiv ëm yAadvoetow oxeoBaotnc Evexa otic; (16.12—18) 


Whereas Thetis' questions can be understood as a means of comforting 
Achilles,!3 the questions Achilles asks are sharply ironic. He says, in 
effect, "Could it be that one of our fathers has died, or are you weeping 
over the Achaians, whose destruction is their own fault?" Achilles must 
know that Patroclus is weeping for the dying Argives, since he himself 
has been viewing their destruction (11.609—10, for example). His ques- 


Martin, Language of Heroes 210, notes that exauda, mé keuthe . . . “charac- 
terizes the tender relations between Achilles and Thetis, and Achilles and his compan- 
ion" and suggests that these words signify that the speech which follows them will be the 
"candid outpourings of the speaker who is addressed.” Foley, Immanent Art 136-89, 
makes a similar claim when he suggests that other Homeric phrases have an “immanent,” 
traditional meaning which pervades each of their particular uses. 

1? Just as Thetis already knows the cause of Achilles’ distress— Achilles asks her, 
"since you know, why must I tell you all this?" (1.365) 

13TExvov, tl xÀaíguc; ti 6é oe boévas ixeto xévOoc; (1.362). But see note 19 for a 
different reading of Thetis' tone. 
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tions are not to be taken at face value. Achilles would take it badly if 
Peleus or Menoitios had died, but the destruction of the Achaians—the 
cause of Patroclus’ grief—elicits only scorn and contempt from him.!^ 
Achilles’ ironic questions are thus consistent with the patronizing atti- 
tude already demonstrated when he put Patrocius in the position of a 
pitiful and vulnerable népie.!5 

Achilles' emotional tone is, however, too complex to be described 
as unequivocally ironic, for he also pities Patroclus (oiktire, 5). It is 
unclear whether Achilles’ ironic mode of expression undermines or is 
somehow compatible with his pity. Achilles' tone is, moreover, compli- 
cated by a double significance. His irony is both a response to Patroclus 
in particular, and a manifestation of his anger toward the Greeks. These 
two objects, in fact, become indistinguishable when Patroclus alone 
bears the brunt of the anger Achilles directs explicitly against the 
Greeks, who are losing “on account of their own arrogance” (18). There 
is, then, not only a link between Achilles’ ironic stance and his anger, 
but also a moment of identification. 

Patroclus’ response to Achilles’ rebuke—mé nemesa (22)—may 


l4Willcock, A Companion to the Iliad 177, sees in Achilles’ speech “a delicate 
combination of gentleness and irony" The simile of the little girl is, according to Willcock, 
a gesture of comfort (I disagree; see note 15 below). The irony comes at line 12, when 
"Achilleus knows perfectly well why Patroklos is weeping but affects to believe that it may 
be some bad news from home of which he is unaware.” Owen, The Story of the Iliad 146— 
47, sees no tension between Patroclus and Achilles in this scene and claims that the tone 
of Achilles’ speech is one of "familiar friendship." While it may be true that oiktire (16.5) 
makes it clear "that conditions are favorable for the success of Patroklos' appeal" (147), 
there are strong indications that Achilles' attitude is initially quite petulant and that 
Patroclus resents it. 

15 Von Scheliha's view that Achilles compares Patrocius to a little girl in order to 
comfort him (Patroklos 317-18) assumes that the common negative implications of népios 
are absent here. Consider, for example, Hektor's rebuke of Ajax in book 7: un ti uev HÜTE 
TaLdoc &haveod negre, / NE yuvavxóc, f] o0x oldev xoXeufjia Eoya. / aŭtào Eyàv eð 
olda uóxac v &vóooxraoíag te: (235-37). Népios can also signify a certain pathetic 
ignorance or foolishness and, in the Iliad, is often used of adults who are about to die but 
are unaware of this fact. Edmunds, Homeric Nepios, has argued that the “primal sense" 
of népios is not “child” or “without speech,” but rather “not-connecting/connected” and 
that this derivation is borne out by a consideration of the contexts in which this word is 
used in the Iliad. Some kinds of “disconnectedness,” Edmunds claims, are characteristic 
of the adult and child népios and are relevant to Patroclus and the simile used to describe 
him at 16.7-11 (see 55, 67). For example, he is pathetically unaware of his approaching 
doom and thus disconnected from his future (the narrator's use of népios to describe him 
at 16.46 certainly suggests this). 
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be meant to address the anger of Achilles, which has had such dire 
consequences for the Achaians. But it may also refer to the immediate 
context, that is, the attitude Achilles has just exhibited to Patroclus 
with his ironic questions and simile. Nemesaö usually means “angry” 
in the sense of feeling righteous indignation (cf., e.g., 10.129, 10.145, 
13.293, 23.494). Patroclus’ words at line 22— yu) veuéoa- toiov yàg GX 
Beßinxev "Axotobc— suggest that Achilles is misguided when he ironi- 
cally teases Patroclus, since he has not fully realized the gravity of the 
distress that has befallen the Greeks. We have already seen that Achil- 
les’ piercing irony is closely connected with his anger. Thus, when 
Patroclus groans heavily and tells Achilles not to be angry, his words 
have the force of, "there is no reason to berate me, Achilles; the situa- 
tion is more serious than you think." The only other occurrence of this 
line in the Iliad (10.145) has the same sense. There Nestor startles Odys- 
seus by waking him in the middle of the night, yet assures him that there 
is no need to be annoyed or find fault with this disturbance, since there 
is a just cause: ur} veuéoa- tolov yao yos Beßinzev "Axouotic. Patro- 
clus' response thus acknowledges the irony of Achilles’ tone in lines 7- 
19 as a manifestation of his anger, and a typical demonstration of the 
harsh and pitiless (nélees, 33) nature he faults Achilles with at 21—45. 
Achilles thus repeats his mother's words, yet irony colors his role of 
compassionate mother, and in this sense he deviates from the example 
set by Thetis. His repetition of his mother's role is modified by his own 
particular character. !6 

There is another significant respect in which Achilles’ response to 
Patroclus differs from Thetis’ response to him. When Patroclus comes 
to Achilles and sheds plentiful tears (16.3) it evokes the weeping Achil- 
les of book 1 (1.357). In that scene, Thetis sheds a tear in response to 
Achilles’ predicament (1.413). But in book 16, Achilles (assuming the 
role of his mother) is not moved to tears by Patroclus’ grief and in fact, 
as we have seen, plays the role of the compassionate mother rather 
badly. Once we recognize the opening of book 16 as a repetition of the 
scene in book 1, the fact that Achilles fails to cry becomes significant. 
As the scene in book 1 shows, Achilles is capable of weeping, but the 
cause of his tears is instructively different from the cause of Patroclus’ 


!6[t is perhaps significant that Patroclus ironically questions Achilles’ parentage at 
16.33-35. As Nagler, Spontaneity and Tradition 137, points out, it is appropriate that 
Patroclus attacks Achilles’ genealogy at a time when Achilles’ identity is especially in 
question (since Patroclus is about to take his armor and followers). 
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and Thetis’ tears. Thetis weeps out of compassion for Achilles,” and 
Patroclus out of compassion for the Achaians. But Achilles weeps for 
himself because he has been dishonored; and so, in the context of these 
two scenes, his compassion for Patroclus is again brought into ques- 
tion. Achilles does pity Patroclus, but as we have seen, that pity is 
expressed neither in tears nor in words of consolation. 

The opening of book 16 repeats the exchange between Achilles 
and Thetis in book 1 in such a way that Achilles assumes the role of 
Thetis, while Patroclus assumes the role of Achilles. It is in this sense, 
then, that Patroclus and Achilles become identified. This identification 
suggests that Achilles shares Patroclus’ compassionate nature. But 
Achilles' actual words suggest something different; his attitude is pro- 
vocative and ironic. This scene's deviations from book 1 reinforce the 
impression of Achilles' lack of compassion, and throw into relief the 
decidedly more compassionate attitudes of Patroclus and Thetis. 

But if Achilles is simultaneously identified with and distinguished 
from Patroclus, a kind of split in his personality is dramatized in this 
scene. Patroclus is here playing the role of Achilles. The repetitions of 
book 1 allude to Achilles' unexpressed compassion by implicitly identi- 
fying him with Patroclus. Patroclus could thus be said to externalize 
one component of Achilles' character. In this sense, Achilles addresses 
himself when he speaks to Patroclus. In his adopting an ironic attitude 
toward Patroclus, Achilles’ compassionate side is not only distin- 
guished from his ironic behavior, but the two are in conflict; Achilles 
berates his “compassionate side." !8 

The conflict apparent in the opening of book 16 is representative of 
Achilles’ vacillations between anger and compassion in the rest of his 
speech to Patroclus (49—100). There, Achilles' swelling anger is punctu- 


"Thetis is compassionate in part because she has knowledge of Achilles’ fate 
(1.416-18). By contrast, Achilles Jacks knowledge of Patroclus’ fate, and this ignorance 
invests the whole scene with a pathetic irony. When this scene is recognized as a repeti- 
tion of the Thetis scene in book 1, Thetis' privileged knowledge as a goddess is poignantly 
juxtaposed to Achilles’ imperfect, mortal knowledge. 

t8 The analysis of Homeric psychology by Russo and Simon, “Homeric Psychol- 
ogy,” is compatible with my interpretation, although my argument does not require such a 
view. They see a strong tendency in Homer to externalize inner mental processes and 
express them as interchanges between a hero and a god, a hero and some external agent, 
or a hero and one of his organs (e.g., the thumos or kradié). In this particular case, 
Achilles’ unexpressed compassion is externalized by Patroclus. 
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ated by gestures of concession that indicate, but do not always directly 
express, feelings of compassion. Achilles begins by acknowledging the 
great force of Patroclus' appeal: “what a thing you have said” (hoion 
eeipes, 49). He then repeats the wrong he has suffered at the hands of 
Agamemnon and emphasizes the bitter sorrow he still feels (52-59). He 
has been treated like a "dishonored outcast” (atiméton metanasten, 59). 
There is a startling shift at 60-61: GAAG tà u£v MOOTETUYBaL Edcouev- 
où’ doa wg Åv &onsoyès xexoAM@oOar Evi boeotv- It is likely that 
compassion is one ofthe emotions underlying these words, since Patro- 
clus is the one who has moved Achilles, and as we have seen, Patroclus 
is here an Achilles-figure. Achilles’ change of heart is, however, very 
brief, What begins as a factual reminder that he has promised not to give 
way until the fighting has reached his ships (61—63) gradually builds to a 
sinister and detailed vision of the suffering troops (66—79). The vision 
seems for a few moments to absorb him completely. Achilles' Schaden- 
freude at Greek and Trojan suffering may, as Janko (Commentary 324) 
suggests, be mixed with true alarm at the desperate situation. Released 
from the grip of his anger, Achilles again yields to Patroclus and in- 
structs him to enter the battle (80-82). Achilles’ honor, however, will be 
diminished if Patroclus continues fighting too long (90). At this point 
Achilles directly expresses concern for Patroclus. When Patroclus has 
driven the enemy from the ships he should not continue the slaughter, 
since one of the gods sympathetic to the Trojans may crush him (91-96). 
Achilles' tone again shifts, and his speech ends on an especially harsh 
note. He prays for nothing less than the destruction of all the Greek and 
Trojan troops and hopes that only he and Patroclus will emerge from the 
slaughter alive (97-100). 

Achilles’ shifts between anger and compassion at 49-100 are ad- 
umbrated in his “self-address” at 7-19. The tension between compas- 
sion and anger in 49—100 is mirrored by the conflict between compas- 
sion and irony in 7-19. The beginning of book 16 thus subtly dramatizes 
a theme that is eventually brought out more explicitly. 

My reading of Achilles’ speech shows how the mechanism of rep- 
etition can invest the concrete verbal and thematic features of a scene 
with an implicit, yet precisely delineated level of meaning: by inviting 
us to consider the ways the opening of book 16 is similar to and different 
from the Thetis scene in book 1, the links between the two scenes 
demonstrate how Patroclus and Achilles are in one sense identified and 
in another sense distinguished. Achilles' conflict is thereby articulated 
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in terms of compassion and irony.!? In offering such an interpretation 
we raise the larger question of whether repetitions are primarily the 
literary tools of the poet, or are due rather to the exigencies of oral 
composition. Although there are good grounds for thinking that this 
question actually assumes a false dichotomy, it is worth noting that the 
repetition I have pointed to has interpretive implications that corre- 
spond so well with the main themes of book 16, and in fact articulate 
those themes in such precise terms, that it would be less plausible if the 
repetition were merely accidental.?9 


GRACE M. LEDBETTER 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


1? My reading of Achilles' speech in book 16 may have implications for the inter- 
pretation of the book 1 passage. I interpreted Thetis' words in book 1 as an expression of 
compassion and as evidence of an intimate relationship with Achilles. This reading seems 
initially quite plausible; she asks him to share with her his sorrow (1.362—63), and she 
laments his cruel fate (1.413-18). But when Achilles assumes his mother's role and dis- 
plays an ironic distance, it suggests a different interpretation of book 1. Achilles' repeti- 
tion of Thetis' words raises the following questions: Is Thetis really compassionate, or is 
she just feeling sorry for herself? Is Achilles’ response to her questions —oLo80- tin tot 
vadıa lövin nävr' dyoosóo; (1.365)— meant to suggest that her attitude is ironic? Is 
Thetis more distant from Achilles than she may at first seem? After all, her divine status 
inevitably removes her from the realm of mortals, and even though Achilles is half divine, 
his mortality is at the forefront in this scene. Thus, by offering another perspective from 
which to view Thetis' relationship with Achilles, book 16 may question or destabilize the 
meaning I attributed to book 1. 

20 Foley, Immanent Art 12, 57, argues that readings like mine are necessarily limited 
and superficial because they focus on the horizontal axis of repetition within the text 
instead of on the metonymic, vertical relation between text and tradition. This vertical 
interplay is, Foley claims, the dominant aesthetic feature of the Iliad as oral poetry, and 
infuses all of the particular words, lines, and scenes with their immanent meaning, thus 
placing them within the broad, "extratextual" context of the tradition. I think not only 
that horizontal, “literary” readings can be fruitful, but that they often complement verti- 
cal readings. I would argue, in fact, that the "literary" reading of Iliad 24.337 and 355, 
which Foley claims removes "the possibility of hearing traditional resonances" (148), is 
compatible with and enriches the vertical reading. My consideration of books 1 and 16 
tries to show how vertical readings work together with the linear repetitions to generate a 
coherent interpretation (see note 11 above, which suggests that the traditional meaning of 
exauda mé keuthe . . . may be at play with the particular situations in books 1 and 16). 

I am very grateful to Piero Pucci, whose 1991 seminar on the Iliad stimulated my 
work on this paper and my interest in the issue of repetition. The members of the Corhali 
seminar that spring provided many helpful responses. I would also like to thank E. Ahl, J. 
Clay, J. DeFilippo, G. Kirkwood, and especially P. Mitsis for helpful comments on earlier 
drafts of this paper. 
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SPINNING AND WEAVING: 
IDEAS OF DOMESTIC ORDER IN HOMER 


Spinning and weaving have traditionally been considered the do- 
main of women. All evidence suggests that in antiquity the working 
of wool and the production of garments were primary occupations of 
women,! who, regardless of their social status—be they slaves or 
queens—contributed through their handiwork to the self-sufficiency of 
their own households. In the Homeric poems all women, including 
queens and goddesses, are either specifically described or said to be 
involved in the spinning of wool or the creation of cloth on their looms. 
Their work symbolizes the normal order of life, in which women take 
care of their households while men defend the city.? 

Although modern scholarship has appropriately recognized the 
symbolic or metaphorical function of weaving in literature and in the 
Homeric poems in particular? no distinction has yet been made be- 
tween weaving and spinning. Traditionally, spinning has been viewed 
either as another occupation of women or simply as part of the process 
of weaving. Despite their obvious connection—both spinning and 
weaving were performed by women and in a sequence, since weaving 
depends on the prior production of thread—the two activities do indeed 


t The Linear B Tablets, as well as ancient iconography and literature, clearly attrib- 
ute spinning and weaving to women workers. See Chadwick, Mycenaean World 151—52; 
Williams, “Women on Athenian Vases"; Wace and Stubbings, A Companion to Homer 
531-32. Herodotus (2.35) mentions the difference between Greek culture and Egyptian 
culture, in which men rather than women weave. 

2The idea that a woman's duty is to weave and await her husband patiently, while 
he is taking care of "men's business," is clearly expressed in a formulaic manner by 
Hector and Telemachus in both the Iliad (6.490-92) and the Odyssey (1.356—58, 21.350— 
52). Any change of this order reverses the image of the loom from a symbol of domestic 
stability to a symbol of disrupted domestic harmony, as we see in Hector's fear that 
Andromache will serve as a slave at the loom of another man (Il. 6.456) or in Agamem- 
non's desire to substitute Chryseis for his wife (Il. 1.29—31). 

3 Weaving has been associated with singing and poetic activity or viewed as a form 
of language characteristic of women. On the connection between singing and weaving in 
Homer and the Lyric Poets see Snyder, "The Web of Song." On weaving as a "sign- 
making activity of women" see Bergren, "Language and the Female." On Helen's weav- 
ing in Ziad 3 sce Kennedy, "Helen's Web”; Atchity, Homer's Iliad 82-99; Clader, Helen 
8; Bergren, "Helen's Web" and * Language and the Female." On Penelope's weaving see 
Snyder, “The Web of Song" 192-93, and Foley, "Reverse Similes." 
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represent different processes of creation. The ancient loom stood up- 
right, and weavers walked to and fro, passing their bobbins through the 
threads of the warp. It is obvious that this kind of work required a 
certain amount of physical energy, which probably made weaving an 
occupation more suitable for younger women. Since looms were situ- 
ated in the inner palace,^ weavers could isolate themselves and perform 
their art away from the public eye. On the other hand, the spinning of 
wool could easily be done by all women, regardless of age. Since it was 
portable and could be performed in a standing or a sitting position, it 
gave the spinner the flexibility to move around, and possibly engage in 
other tasks, such as the supervision of servants, in the case of queens. 
Furthermore, the art of weaving produces a fabric which often bears a 
design and has the potential for conveying a concrete message. In con- 
trast, spinning produces only the thread, that is, the raw material which 
makes weaving possible and, most importantly, allows the weaver to 
speak and express herself through the specific artifact she produces on 
her loom. 

My purpose here is to examine the various descriptions of weav- 
ing and spinning in Homer, in an effort to show that the poet exploits the 
differences between the two activities and uses them consistently, as he 
develops the individual portraits of his female characters. 

There are twenty-two passages in Homer in which references to 
work at the loom occur, but only five female characters are actually 
depicted as weaving.° Homer also uses the verb hyphainein metaphori- 
cally in several other passages to describe the intellectual process by 
which men “weave” words or wiles.” Spinning is mentioned in several 
passages either as a separate activity or in conjunction with weaving,? 


^E.g., év peydow (ZI. 3.124); puy@ Sduou UwynAoio (II. 22.439); 4 66 Evöov (Od. 

5.61). 
i 5 A fine representation of a woman spinning can be seen on a white-ground jug 

from 490 B.c., British Museum, London: Beazley Attic Black-Figure 403, 38. For a 
description of spinning see Suhr, Venus de Milo 44-47. 

STLG s.v. iovóc, bbalvo, xeoxtc: H. 1.31, 3.124—25, 6.456, 22.439—40, 22.447—48; 
Od. 1.356—57, 2.93—94, 2.103—4, 2.108—9, 5.61—62, 7.104—5, 7.109—110, 10.222, 10.226, 10— 
254, 13.108, 15.516—17, 19.139, 19.149, 24.129, 24.139, 24.144—47. 

7H. 3.212, 6.186, 7.324, 9.93; Od. 4.678, 4.739, 5.356, 9.422, 13.303, 13.386. For a 
discussion of the metaphorical use of the verb see Snyder, “The Web of Song" 193—94. 

5TLG s.v. YAoxdım, váAagov, VILA, oxoooo, otgooaA(CGo: H. 6.491; Od. 1.357, 
7.105 (in conjunction with weaving); Od. 4.125, 4.131—35, 6.53, 6.306, 17.97, 18.315, 18.568, 
21.351 (as a separate activity). 
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although only two women, Helen and Arete in the Odyssey, are actually 
presented as spinning wool. But let us begin with a brief discussion of 
the actual scenes where either spinning or weaving occur. 

Helen's work at the loom in Ziad 3.125 —28 marks her first appear- 
ance in literature and is, without doubt, the best known and most stud- 
ied scene of weaving in Homer. When Iris comes to summon Helen to 
the Wall to witness the decisive duel between Menelaus and Paris, 
Helen is weaving “a great, double-folded purple web" on which she 
depicts scenes of the Trojans and the Achaeans fighting for her sake. In 
the context of the Jliad, where her marital status and social identity are 
ambivalent, Helen finds relief and escape from her sad reality by depict- 
ing on her loom images which actually record history as she herself sees 
it. Men like Achilles find consolation in singing of the klea andrön (Iliad 
9.189). Helen, as a woman, acquires a voice and identity, it may be 
argued, only through the creativity of her weaving. Like an epic poet 
who preserves through his song the glorious deeds of his heroes, Helen 
weaves on her loom the story of the war. Her web fulfills her need to 
overcome death by producing an artifact which will survive and "tell 
her story," her kleos, to all future generations.? 

Andromache's condition in the Iliad (22.441—42) is in many ways 
similar to Helen's. Both women face an uncertain future and express 
themselves through the images they depict on their webs. Both are 
shown in the inner palace weaving purple double-folded robes. An- 
dromache's web, however, is not megas. It may be artistically elaborate 
(throna poikil’, 441) but it does not have the kind of social significance 
that the poet has bestowed upon the web of Helen. The subject matter 
of Andromache's web, although it is not specifically described, reflects 
her view of the world, for Andromache, unlike Helen, does not have a 
broader vision and purpose in life. Her role in her society and in the 
poem can only be defined in terms of her relationship with Hector. 
Consequently, her weaving does not have a social significance compara- 
ble to Helen's recording of history. It reflects merely the traditional idea 
of familial order which is based on the balance between two separate 
but nevertheless interdependent spheres, those of female domesticity 
and male politics. Andromache's loom acquires its function through 


The story of Tereus and Philomela (Apollodorus 3.14.8; Ovid Mer. 6.572--674) is 
another example of how a woman's web can be a substitute for speech. Tereus, who was 
married to Procne, raped Procne's sister, Philomela, and cut out her tongue. Philomela, 
however, was able to tell her story by weaving the scene of her crime on her web. 
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this opposition. Once the balance is lost, the loom can no longer serve 
its intended purpose. Andromache’s weaving, simultaneous with Hec- 
tor’s defense of Troy, expresses her hope that if she takes care of her 
duties, Hector's political and military success will also continue.!? As 
long as the war continues, Andromache’s domestic and marital stability 
is being threatened. It is therefore significant that the poet pictures her 
weaving while she is waiting for Hector and, more importantly, at the 
very moment when she receives the news of his death (22.440— 47). 
Without Hector, Andromache passes from a state of insecurity into a 
state of complete and irretrievable loss of identity. At that moment, 
symbolized by the dropping of her shuttie (22.448), the function of the 
loom, both actual and symbolic, comes to its end. 

Andromache’s role in the poem ends essentially with the death of 
Hector, but Helen’s presence continues far beyond the end of the Iliad. 
It can be no coincidence that when we see Helen again in the Odyssey 
(4.121) she is no longer weaving, but spinning wool with her golden 
spindle (4.130—35). In the postwar setting of the Odyssey Helen does not 
have to worry about her present or future status, since her identity as 
wife of Menelaus and queen of Sparta has been reestablished and a 
place for Menelaus and her in the Elysian Fields is assured (4.561—69). 
Secure in this position, Helen is now capable of benefiting others by 
redirecting her creativity towards other human beings. Instead of weav- 
ing, she now spins the thread which will empower other women, less 
fortunate than herself, to weave their stories and, in this way, to cope 
with their particular condition. Helen's new status is further symboli- 
cally epitomized in her gift of a robe to Telemachus (15.104—6, 123-30), a 
robe which she had woven in times of uncertainty and will help preserve 
her memory (15.126). Penelope will keep it as a wedding gift for Telem- 
achus. With this gift Helen offers Penelope some hope for the future, 
since this artifact is reminiscent not only of Helen's past, but also of the 
happy ending of her story and her return to her previous royal and 
divine status. 

Penelope herself is also characterized through her weaving. In 
fact, she proves that she is Odysseus' worthy wife when she deceives 
the suitors by turning her actual weaving of Laertes' shroud into “a 
wile." In this case, the web becomes not only a symbol of the female 
sphere of influence and the traditional idea of familial order that Penel- 


1? Hector expresses this distribution of duties when he orders Andromache back to 
her weaving (6.490—94). 
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ope seems to accept and represent in the poem, but also the very 
weapon which she uses in order to protect and maintain this kind of 
order by deceiving those who threaten it. It is significant that the design 
on Penelope’s web is not described. Since her future with Odysseus has 
not yet been determined and will not be determined until Odysseus 
returns home, the subject matter of her weaving cannot take a specific 
shape. On the other hand, the purpose of her weaving is clear and 
indicative of her concern for the traditional social and familial order. 
Penelope’s weaving of a shroud for Odysseus’ father reflects her com- 
mitment to her husband’s family and symbolizes her loyalty to the patri- 
linear order which she is determined to protect. However, when the 
“mature” Telemachus returns from his journey, ready to assume his 
responsibilities, Penelope is described as “spinning fine thread on her 
distaff" (17.96—97). Shortly after that, Odysseus himself orders Penel- 
ope's maids to help their queen with her spinning, not her weaving 
(18.315-16). The poet seems to suggest by this that with Odysseus’ 
return, Penelope—although she does not yet know it—no longer needs 
to worry about the preservation of order at Ithaca. The replacement of 
her weaving with spinning symbolizes the renewal of her marital stabil- 
ity and the transfer of power and responsibility from her hands back to 
Odysseus”. 

The looms of Helen, Andromache, and Penelope are further con- 
nected through images of death and kleos. Penelope weaves a funerary 
cloth in an effort to maintain order and also to preserve Odysseus’ 
position and fame. Andromache, who works into her loom images of 
life when she receives the news of Hector’s death, imagines that the 
clothes she and other women have woven in the palace will be used at 
Hector's funeral (22.512-15), in his honor (Kleos, 22.514). Interestingly 
enough, the robes used at Hector's funeral are described as “purple,” 
like the web that Andromache had been weaving.!! As for Helen, her 
web depicts the struggles and death of the Greeks and the Trojans in 
order to make sure that the memory of the heroes and, therefore, their 
kleos will survive their deaths.!? 

The production of textiles is not limited to mortal women. Circe 
and Calypso are also shown as weaving in Odyssey 5.61—62 and 10.220— 


H! For the use of purple see Reinhold, History of Purple esp. 16. 

12 Helen’s lament at the end of the Ziad is another effort to ensure kleos for Hector. 
This time the visual image of her loom is replaced by words. In effect, Helen joins the epic 
poet in singing the last song for a great hero. 
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23. The images the two goddesses depict on their webs are not de- 
scribed, except that Circe’s web is said to be “delicate, exquisite, and 
dazzling.” The fact that both goddesses are described as working at 
their looms when they are first introduced in the poem must have some 
significance. Calypso is weaving when Hermes tells her that she must 
Jet Odysseus go; Circe is weaving when Odysseus and his men arrive at 
her island. Although it may be said that gods do not necessarily experi- 
ence human pain and anxieties, at least in the same way which mortals 
do, it is also clear that even goddesses like Circe and Calypso are not 
different from other female characters in the patriarchal setting of the 
Homeric poems. Their identity is defined and validated only through 
their relationships with male companions. Like their human counter- 
parts, Circe and Calypso feel that their lives are incomplete without the 
presence of a man in their world (Odysseus in this case), a man whom 
ironically neither will be able to keep. In this sense, they use the cre- 
ativity of their weaving to escape temporarily from their domestic insta- 
bility. Their hopes and emotions are expressed through the images 
which they depict on their looms. But unlike mortal women, for whom 
the loom functions in part as a substitute for expression, Circe and 
Calypso are able to sing; in fact they are the only female characters in 
Homer who appear singing while they weave. Their singing points to 
and reinforces the connection between epic poetry and immortality. 
Just as the epic bard has the ability to confer immortality upon the 
subjects of his poetry by preserving them in the memory of future 
generations, goddesses like Circe and Calypso can also sing and prom- 
ise their “hero” immortality. In this way, Circe and Calypso differ from 
Homer's mortal female characters. Through their weaving, however, 
they join all other Homeric women in their painful search for ROUES 
harmony and order. 

All five scenes mentioned above take place in situations charac- 
terized by a lack of domestic stability Helen weaves while a war is 
being fought for her sake and is interrupted at the moment when her 
future is apparently about to be determined by the duel between her two 
husbands. Andromache weaves while Hector is fighting, and her work 
is interrupted by the news of his death. Penelope weaves Laertes' 
shroud and unravels it at night in order to maintain her domestic stabil- 
ity. Calypso weaves at the very moment when Hermes’ arrival shatters 
her hope that Odysseus will stay with her forever. And Circe weaves 
when Odysseus first comes to her house. Like Calypso, she will fail to 
entice him to stay with her. Regardless of the differences we see in the 
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purpose, the subject matter of the web, or even the character of the 
weaver, there is no doubt that all five women, mortal or immortal, see 
their weaving as an escape from a state of domestic disorder. Unable to 
speak or act with consequence, they seek refuge in the most private 
part of their homes, where they reproduce on their looms literally and 
symbolically the images of their hopes. In contrast, the women who 
finally achieve domestic stability in the Odyssey—Helen at Sparta as 
Menelaus' wife and queen, and Penelope in Ithaca after Odysseus' 
return—cease their weaving and are depicted as spinning once the cir- 
cumstances around them have changed. 

Besides Helen and Penelope, another powerful woman, Arete, is 
described as sitting beside the hearth, turning her “sea-purple yarn” on 
her distaff (6.52—53, 305—6). Arete possesses unusual power and intel- 
ligence (7.66 —74); she is honored and respected both by her people and 
by Alcinoos “as no other woman" (7.67). It is quite apparent that Arete 
has never experienced any fear of disruption of either her political or 
her domestic stability. Alcinoos indeed relies on her intelligence and 
allows her to play an important role in her society by resolving disputes 
among the Phaeacians (7.73-74). Most importantly, as Nausicaa warns 
Odysseus at least twice, it is Arete's favor he has to win in order to 
receive help from the royal family (7.53, 75). There is no doubt that the 
queen of Phaeacia deserves a place in the list of female Homeric charac- 
ters such as Circe, Calypso, Helen, and Penelope, who, in Helene 
Foley's words, have "the special power to stop or transcend change in 
the sphere under their control." '? 

Arete, Helen, and Penelope possess an understanding of life that 
other Homeric characters never achieve. Their power comes from their 
intelligence and their ability to see the true meaning of events. In the 
Iliad Helen understands the social role of history and the need to pre- 
serve present events for future generations. In the Odyssey she is able to 
recognize Telemachus, although she has never seen him before, and to 
relieve men's pain with her drugs. Penelope uses her intelligence, liter- 
ally weaves her wiles, to protect her family order. Last but not least, 
Arete uses her excellent mind (7.73) to assist her husband in maintaining 
social order in Phaeacia. Interestingly enough, these three women are 
not only the most powerful mortal female characters in Homer but also 
the only women associated with spinning. Arete is never shown weav- 


13 Foley, "Reverse Similes" 10. 
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ing, and it is obvious that she has enjoyed a status of power and security 
since her marriage to Alcinoos. Helen and Penelope cease their weav- 
ing as soon as all threats to their domestic harmony have disappeared. 

The life-giving or life-preserving function of thread is a well- 
known mythological theme. We know, for example, that the Fates spin 
the thread of man’s life, and that Theseus finds his way out of the 
Minoan Labyrinth by using Ariadne's thread. The theme of the all- 
powerful woman/goddess who spins and helps the “hero” can be seen 
in other mythologies. The Navaho myth of the Two Warriors, in which 
the Spider Woman advises and protects the Twin Warriors with her 
magic charms, provides an interesting parallel.!4 It could, therefore, be 
suggested that spinning and weaving carry different symbolic functions 
in the Homeric poems. More specifically, they signify the particular 
status of a female character. Women who feel uncertain about their 
future or identity, especially in regard to their marriage, use the cre- 
ativity of their weaving as an escape from reality or as the means 
through which their identity will be preserved beyond the physical lim- 
itations of their mortal existence. On the other hand, women like Arete, 
Helen, and Penelope, especially in the later and established stages of 
their lives, do not have the need for such expression. Their identity and 
future have been determined. From a position of power and security, 
they are able to redirect their energies towards others by producing the 
thread, that is, the material other women may use in order to “weave” 
their own lives.!5 


MARIA C. PANTELIA 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


^M Campbell, The Hero 7. 
I5] wish to thank Stephen V. Tracy, William Scott, and Romana Huk for their 
helpful comments and suggestions on earlier drafts of this paper. 
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Exploring how erotic love is represented in ancient amatory 
literature, David Konstan points to the symmetry in the passion 
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they fall mutually in love, they are of approximately the same 
age and social class, and their reciprocal attachment ends in 
marriage. He shows how the plots of the novels are perfectly 
adapted to expressing this symmetry and how they differ from 
classical epic, elegy, comedy, tragedy, and other genres, includ- 
ing modern novels ranging from Sidney to Harlequin romances. 


“The importance of this book lies in David Konstan's 
considered and original analyses of the works covered, his 
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THE SECOND STANZA OF SAPPHO 31: ANOTHER LOOK 


In the second stanza of Sappho's datvetat wou the unnamed 
Speaker turns to her own experience and introduces the description of 
her suffering that occupies the remaining lines: 


.. TÓ W Ñ uàv 
xagölav Ev OTNdEOLV Ènxtóaoev- 
Qc yuo (Eo) 0’ tóo Bodye’ óc ue pva- 
o ot’ £y Er’ eixgi, (5—8) 


Since the 1920s, when Lobel published this text, interpretations of Sap- 
pho's poems have put increasing emphasis on what can be learned from 
studying their language and formal properties within the context of the 
ancient lyric and epic poetic traditions.! The meaning of this stanza, 
however, as its text is commonly printed, specifically the text of line 7, is 
not consistent with the results of such studies.? The adverb with ôw 
yields poor sense when the clause is interpreted in the light of what can 
now be understood about the first stanza. In addition, there are prob- 
lems with the syntax of the subjunctive clause, with the metrical style 
effected by the word placements, and with the meaning attributed to 
Boóxs(a). Since this text is based on an emendation of a corruption in a 
quotation preserved in a single manuscript, it is open to reconsidera- 
tion. I begin with an explanation of the four problems that have led me 


!Lobel, Zasıboüs uéAn; he omitted the angle brackets and ended line 6 with a 
comma. The beginning of the intensive study of the tradition and of the conventions of 
Sappho's poetry can be dated to Turyn's 1929 collection of parallels for this poem, Studia 
Sapphica. Some recent writers maintain that Sappho imitated earlier poets, especially 
Homer; others follow the lead of Hooker, Language and Text, who argued that her poetry 
is an independent witness to the same source that the epic drew from. These positions 
need not be mutually exclusive. I assume that Sappho was heir to a separate tradition but 
also knew the hexameter epics, and that choral poetry drew from both traditions. But for 
the purposes of this essay, the exact nature of the relationship among the sources is not 
relevant. 

?'The text given above is essentially the same in virtually all modern editions and 
discussions. It appears in Lobel and Page, Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta; Voigt, Sap- 
pho et Alcaeus (spelling $óvno'); the Loeb edition of Campbell, Greek Lyric I; and, of 
course, Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (subsequent references by name to Page refer to his 
notes to fr. 31 ad loc. [pp. 22-24] and to Voigt, her apparatuses). Pindar is quoted from 
Sneli-Maehler, the tragedians from the OCT. 
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to believe that this text cannot be correct. I then review the history of 
this reading to show how it arose as a solution to other problems and 
how with a different emendation it is possible to remove most of the 
difficulties. Finally I propose an interpretation ofthe second stanza that 
clarifies the thought and structure of the whole of lines 1-16 and offer a 
new suggestion about the sequel. A complete text ofthe poem, with the 
revisions J propose, is presented in the Appendix. 


The Interpretational Problem 


Page translates the opening clause of line 7, “For when I look at 
you a moment, then... ." Let us assume for now that Boöxe(a) can 
denote a time interval. The bibliography on the flow of thought in this 
stanza, and on its relation with the previous one, is extensive.? Recent 
discussions assume the standard text for this line, and do not discuss 
what Boóyxs(a) contributes. The general point is that the Speaker con- 
trasts her inability even to look at the Woman briefly with “That Man's" 
sustained enjoyment or endurance of the Woman's presence and voice; 
the verb éntóaicev states her reaction succinctly, the yao sentence 
explains it. These analyses would be no different if the Boóxs(a) were 
omitted. But the verb iödeiv is colorless, and the adverb is the only 
qualifier in the clause; it can hardly be otiose.^ It must have an effect, 
and, to be consistent with these interpretations, that effect can only be 
to heighten the contrast between the brevity of the Speaker's look and 


3Bibliographic notes and critical summaries of the various arguments can be found 
in Burnett, Archaic Poets; Race, "That Man"; Robbins, "Sappho Thirty-One"; and 
Saake, Zur Kunst Sapphos 17-38. The points most at issue are the exact nature of the man 
in stanza 1 and the antecedent of the relative in line 5. Although Snell, "Sapphos Ge- 
dicht," is notorious for its advocacy of the “wedding-song” theory, his analysis of the 
flow of thought in the poem, in which he takes it to illustrate an early stage in the evolution 
of the expression of the self, has been broadly influential. Of all the readings prior to 
Marcovich's thorough demonstration of the conventional character of Sappho's language 
and of the description of suffering (Sappho, fr. 31” in 1972), the discussion of the first two 
stanzas by Privitera, "Ambiguità," gives the fullest attention to the possible meanings of 
the text with the fewest suppositions. 

*Translations such as Lattimore's "glance" (Greek Lyrics 39) or Burnett’s 
"glimpse" (Archaic Poets 231) evade the problem by creating the impression that Sappho 
used a verb more colorful than iöeiv. 
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the prolonged attention which the Man gives the Woman (some transla- 
tors add “even” or another intensifier to the adverb). Sappho must be 
constructing an a fortiori argument to suggest the depth of the Speak- 
er’s incapacity: “this disturbs me, for if Ilook at you for a moment, let 
alone for as long as he does . . . .’5 The problem created by this under- 
standing is that it keeps the poem's focus fixed on the specific contrast 
of the Speaker and That Man. In consequence, the disturbance the yao 
sentence is explaining would have to be caused by the Speaker's recog- 
nition of the gulf between herself and him: the symptoms are not caused 
by the Woman, but by the recognition of the difference between his 
state and her own. In that case, we would be thrown back on a version 
of a jealousy motif as the theme of the poem.® But modern scholarship 
has made clear that the Man is a rhetorical figure, a foil like the hypo- 
thetical man in Pindar's encomium who can look the lovely Theoxenus 
in the eye and remain unmoved (123 S). 

The Man's place in the poem as a foil figure like the one in the 
Pindar fragment (providing a paradigm of self-possession) was fully 
demonstrated by Race in 1983 (simultaneously but less fully by Bur- 
nett); he followed Marcovich, who concluded in 1972 that “Sappho uses 
the casual presence of the man only as a point of contrast." The compar- 
ison to Pindar's encomium goes back to Turyn.’ Another road to the 
same conclusion was followed by both Latacz and Winkler in the early 


5Marcovich, “Sappho, fr. 31" 24, makes this point, but he separates it from his 
discussion of the first clause of line 7 (pp. 21-23), which he quotes without Boóyxe', and 
from his analysis of the flow of thought in the stanza. He combines Bodye(a) with aóvuxa 
in line 10 as part of the characterization of the Speaker (this reflects Snell's interpretation; 
see next note). 

6The theory that the poem praised a “bridegroom” also required a diminished 
emphasis on the (inappropriate) contrast of the Speaker and the Man. Snell (“Sapphos 
Gedicht" 89) took Boóxe(a) with aŭtıxa (10) to indicate “das Unmittelbar-Sinnliche" 
that is characteristic of Sappho in comparison to Catullus. Burnett has blunted the diffi- 
culty I discuss here by omitting yáọ in her translation, so that "fear" in line 6 appears to 
begin the symptom list; her discussion (Archaic Poets 240), however, makes it clear that 
she takes the speechlessness in line 7 to be the first of the symptoms of fear. 

7Race, “That Man,” passim; Burnett, Archaic Poets 233-35; Marcovich, “Sap- 
pho, fr. 31" 24, his emphasis (note that he considers both the man and the occasion real); 
Turyn, Studia Sapphica 10 (he cites it as the source of Welcker's interpretation of toog 
0£otow). Race identifies the passage as a version of an amatory topos. Burnett (p. 234 n. 
9) traces the history of the recognition of the Man's rhetorical character back to H. W. 
Smyth in 1899 (cf. “a creation of her fancy, perhaps the man who may win her lovely 
scholar," Greek Melic Poets 235). 
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1980s. They accepted Snell’s description of the first stanza as a maka- 
rismos and as explicitly or implicitly describing a husband (but a poten- 
tial rather than present one); they nonetheless argued that he functions 
to dramatize the Speaker's condition and not as an object of interest in 
his own right. Each stressed the importance of reading the poem as a 
form of speech directed to an addressee and compared it to Odysseus's 
address to Nausicaa (Od. 6.149ff.), in which the predicted happiness of 
the potential husband sets off the misery of the suppliant, who claims to 
be struck with awe by the sight of the woman opposite him.® By either 
argument, the Man, as a foil, has served his purpose by line 6 and 
should recede into the background: the poem is about the Speaker and 
the Woman.? 

To avoid this conclusion, we could adopt Robbins's argument that 
the yao sentence explains aívegrau . . . toog H£oroıv.!0 This, however, 
leaves the tO. . . &ntöcıoev clause trivial —something that could be 
omitted without significantly changing the sense or logic. Since the verb 
3'voéo denotes a strong sensation, I —like most readers— find it difficult 
to make sense of any reading of the poem that does not make its clause 
an emphatic introduction to the record of the Speaker's reactions.!! 


8Latacz, “Realität” 87-89; Winkler, “Gardens” 73. Reading the poem as an adap- 
tation of a supplication speech to an erotic context seems to raise as many questions 
about the problems of genre and audience as it attempts to solve. 

Lasserre, Sappho 148-51, has denied that the man can only be a rhetorical figure. 
He maintains a strictly functionalist theory of the poems (while reviving Wilamowitz's 
estimation of Sappho), and considers fr. 31 to be an encomium of a student delivered at a 
farewell ritual before her marriage. Unfortunately, the only defense of the rhetorical 
interpretation he claims to know is Latacz's, and, because his method gives priority at 
every point to any interpretation which construes a reference to a present occasion, he 
does not address the contrary arguments or analyze in detail the second through fourth 
stanzas (he also misidentifies the participles of lines 3—5 as aorists). 

10 Robbins, “Sappho Thirty--One,” elaborates the observation (which he attributes 
to Wilamowitz) that the poem is built on a contrast, underlined by the repetition of 
Qaíveo8a:, of immortality and mortality. But I think the final word of the fragment (un- 
known to Wilamowitz) puts an emphasis on the dative pronouns that makes it less likely 
that that opposition was the structural principle of the poem. 

!! Robbins's trivialization of the relative clause is made easier by his adoption, at 
the point he defends his interpretation, of Page's “set... a-flutter" for &rto(auoev 
(“Sappho Thirty-One" 259-60, also LSJ for this passage). He rightly emphasizes, how- 
ever, that Sappho does not identify her emotion. The word is discussed further, below. On 
the effects of such translations see Lefkowitz, “Critical Stereotypes," passim. Contrast 
Duban's "sets my heart pounding" (Images of Sappho 41). 

As Privitera, “Ambiguità” 53—54, saw, tó in line 5 cannot be strictly defined. As the 
stanza proceeds, however, it becomes clear that tó refers to the possibility of being near 
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In sum, Bodéye(a) introduces an emphasis that does not give good 
sense. And if the adverb is not the emphatic word of the clause, it is 
otiose. It either confuses the exposition or violates the customary econ- 
omy of Sappho’s style. We are better off without it in the clause (and, as 
I shall show below, it can hardly have the meaning attributed to it). So it 
is not surprising that in Turyn’s extensive documentation of the topos of 
emotion being aroused by vision, there is no parallel for this brevity of 
sight.!? Without Boöxe(a), the subordinate clause would simply intro- 
duce an explanatory description of the event in question: the symptoms 
are extreme conditions that substantiate the initial statement of dis- 
tress. That is also what Catullus's version provides.!? 


The Syntactic Problem 


The second problem with the text as printed is the syntax of the 
sentence. The construction is unparalleled: a hybrid of a present gen- 
eral construction and of a Homeric narrative idiom for an immediate 
reaction which has the form of a simple relative temporal clause with a 
definite antecedent. As part of a present general construction, the use 
of the subjunctive here also involves an anomaly, the absence of xe(v).'* 
The Homeric idiom that is the antecedent for the 6g... 10] .. . @> 
construction always uses the aorist indicative both for idetv and for the 
verb of the main clause (e.g., Il. 20.424, wc cid’, Oo a&vemGAto).!5 The 
idiom was picked up by Theocritus, among others, most notably in the 


the Woman—— unlike any other available referent, that possibility is not rhetorically desig- 
nated as hypothetical. (I have noticed that it is easy to omit the tó clause, and so mistake 
the progression of thought, in paraphrasing the poem: e.g., "that man who sits near you 
seems godlike; when I see you... .") 

12 $tudia Sapphica 32-41. He offers many parallels to aittixa in line 10 for the 
suddenness of the reaction. 

13 Simul . . . aspexi translates Qc . . . c, and there is no representation of Boöxe’ 
at all; the significance of this is discussed further below. 

14The parallels adduced for w¢ and the subjunctive without àv / xe, Herodotus 
1.132.1 and 4.172.2 (see Page, and the fuller discussion in Privitera, “Ambiguità” 55—56), 
are different idioms; they have no expressed antecedent and combine óc with éxdiotos to 
emphasize the repetition of the same action when there is a change in its subject or 
recipient. 

15 The second wg is a demonstrative; see references in Page. Allen and Munro print 
it with an accent in the OCT Homer, but Page accepts the conclusion that it is a proclitic; 
the question of the accent is discussed at length by Timpanaro, “Ut vidi" 241—70. It is 
certainly a prepositive. The &g + ideiv constructions in Homer are discussed more fully 
below, note 45. 
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Second Idyll, in which numerous passages seem to look back to this 
poem; he also uses the past indicative (and a third wg clause): 2.82, ya> 
160v, Ôc sudvyv, Os uo ztuol Gupds idOy.!© Because of the subjunc- 
tive in Sappho, some editors and commentators have rejected reading 
the second dz in line 7." 

But even without óc in the main clause, it is not at all clear what 
the subjunctive clause would mean in Sappho's poem. The commenta- 
tors have offered various interpretations. Privitera's comes closest to 
actually defending it: its general nature distinguishes the regular effect 
the woman has on the Speaker from the particular occasion when she 
sees her with the Man, and it involves an unexpected change in perspec- 
tive.18 But since the Man would easily have been recognized as a "hy- 
pothesis" (Burnett's term), the subjunctive is not needed to mark the 
distinction. Burnett understands the subjunctive to make explicit the 
“generalizing tenor" in the song: the symptoms are “what happens 
‘each time I look at you. ” I think this contradicts her correct insistence 
on the poem as a fiction (“According to her own fiction, the singer of 
fragment 31 is preparing herself to approach someone who has aroused 
her desire and who consequently provokes her awestruck fear"). For a 
fiction is an imitation of a particular occasion, not a generalization.!? In 


\6See Page for a list of imitations, and Timpanaro, “Ut vidi" 235 n. 23, for some 
discussion. On the relationship of Theoc. Idyll 2 to this poem (oddly slighted by Gow), see 
Timpanaro 236 n. 24, with further references, and Pretagostini, "Teocrito e Saffo," 
passim. 

Thus Braun, “Glottologia” 332, “lo schema che opponga un primo @¢ col con- 
giuntiva a un seguente óc coll'indicativo non solo non esiste nel greco ma non esiste 
neppure in Saffo.” 

18*Ambiguità" 54—56. Race, "That Man" 99-100, sees in the subjunctive an exten- 
sion of the parallel with the Theoxenos fragment, equating it with Pindar's ctv’ Gv too 
(line 11). But Pindar's verses, unlike Sappho's, are patently apologetic (in the rhetorical 
sense). The opening gnóme, yon... . «axà xatodv.. . . obv ükızia, asserts the need for 
proportion, according to one's nature, in amatory response; by implication, for restraint. 
With the comparison to the man who is unnaturally restrained, Pindar goes on to assert 
that he is not impassive by nature. The foil figure and Pindar are strictly parallel in 
circumstances: they look at attractive boys. The subjunctive expresses a general rule 
about Pindar and boys, which the present occasion instances. The passage thus defends 
Pindar's enthusiastic song against the contrived objection that he is responding exces- 
sively. In Sappho's poem the figure is not apologetic; rather it furnishes a negative para- 
digm within the narration: the Man's situation of intimate conversation is nothing like the 
Speaker's, and he thereby highlights the description of her inability to function. 

19 Burnett, Archaic Poets 230, 233-34. Her analysis of the clause follows that of 
Marcovich, “Sappho, fr. 31” 21, but he has no notion of fiction or hypothesis; to explain 
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some other interpretations the mood of the verb is an embarrassment. 
Latacz understood the pathography as the expression of the Speaker’s 
sudden, fearful realization of her coming loss. But that would be better 
introduced by the indicative than by a subjunctive of repeated experi- 
ence, and, indeed, Latacz ignored the subjunctive in his discussion, 
although he discussed at length the other uses of mood and tense in the 
poem. Winkler simply translated: “for as I look briefly at you, so I can 
no longer speak . . ."—which could equally well represent an original 
indicative.?9 

The subjunctive offers no advantages. It asks us to imagine a 
series of repeated “glimpses” of the Woman, after each of which the 
Speaker feels near death; in this latest incident in the series, the Speak- 
er—-despite the usual effect —addresses the Woman, something she for 
some reason did not do before. But the occasion thus becomes indis- 
tinct or inexplicable—there are not enough indications in the text for 
the complexity of the narrative we must imagine. And because the pres- 
ent general condition cannot distinguish the occasion of performance 
from the time when the symptoms are felt, it no more, or less, resolves 
the poem's central paradox than the indicative would— the paradox of 
what Winkler calls its “eloquent statement of speechlessness, its pow- 
erful declaration of helplessness."?! 

The yao clause would introduce the description most clearly and 
forcefully if it were in the indicative expected in this formula; the gener- 
alizing subjunctive, with its suggestion of other experiences and other 
times, unnecessarily distracts the audience from the present occasion 


the subjunctive he is forced to project the time of &nrtöauoev into the more distant past, as 
an ingressive aorist recording the occasion that produced the state in which line 7 is 
generally true (p. 23). Burnett's apparent denial of the particularity of fictions seems to 
me an accidental consequence of her effort to extirpate the effects of historical and 
biographical criticism; cf 234 n. 9. The same thing happens in Lefkowitz's discussion: 
"The deliberate generality of the poem, the absence of proper names and specific refer- 
ences to time and place, indicate that this poem is meant to bring to mind no particular 
place or occasion" (“Critical Stereotypes" 122). 

20] atacz, “Realität” 90; Winkler, “Gardens” 73. 

21“Gardens” 74. The contradiction is a problem especially for those who empha- 
size that the poem is, at least potentially, a real address. O’Higgins, who calls the poem a 
"song of seduction” (“Silence” 167), attempts to turn the subjunctive to advantage; she 
locates the utterancc "in the moment of fear between the vision of her beloved and the 
physical breakdown which usually results from such an encounter" (165), and reads the 
poem as the Speaker's resistance to her helplessness. But this would require either a past 
general condition or that the Speaker not be in sight of the Woman as she addresses her. 
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which the symptom list makes vivid and for the sake of which the 
contrast figure was adduced. As was the case with the adverb Boöxe(o), 
we would be better off without the subjunctive. The first stanza takes 
place in the indefinite present of a hypothesis; the second records the 
initiating event, which is part ofthe occasion, in the aorist; the third and 
fourth show the present tenses (perfect and progressive) ofthe occasion 
itself. The fifth presumably looked to the future (see below). 


The Metrical-Stylistic Problem 


Both Boóxs(a) and the subjunctive introduce difficulties which it 
would require special pleading to justify, and no such pleading is persua- 
sive. The third problem is slightly different: it involves a failure to ob- 
serve that these lines exhibit an anomalous patterning which a recon- 
struction of line 7 ought to take into account. The pattern involves the 
placement of word-ends. “Word-end” can be defined as the end of a 
word-group, or every word can be counted separately. If we begin by 
examining what is typical of Sappho's sapphic poems altogether, the 
number of hendecasyllabic lines with word-end after each of two posi- 
tions is:?? 


after syllable 4: 56, or 52 percent, counting every word, 
43, or 41 percent, counting word—groups; 

after syllable 5: 57, or 55 percent, counting every word, 
38, or 37 percent, counting word—groups. 


Overall, in any given line there is likely to be a word-end after either the 
fourth or fifth syllable. If every word is counted, word-end occurs at 
both positions twenty-one times; this means that there are twenty-one 
monosyllabic words in the fifth position. Of these, four are lexical 
Words, and seventeen are appositives; of the seventeen appositives, five 
are postpositives and twelve are prepositives. 

Before proceeding, I should say something about the data I am 
examining, since I am modifying Maas's dictum that “we count as a 


22 These figures are derived from a study of 129 whole or fragmentary lines by 
Sappho, including the third hendecasyilabic “line” of the stanza. The percentages (which 
are rounded) reflect the different number of lines which are readable, for the purpose of 
this count, in each position (after the fourth syllable word—end can be determined with 
reasonable certainty in 107 lines, after the fifth in 104). 
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‘word’ not every part of a sentence that . . . is written separately, but 
the whole group" (Greek Metre 84). Like most procedural rules of 
thumb, this one should be used with caution outside its original context. 
Maas was restricting meter to a narrow set of descriptive "facts" 
against which the application of grammatical and stylistic criteria could 
be tested, and he was interested only in practices that were relatively 
unvarying throughout a corpus.?? This rule refers ultimately to the ob- 
servations that most violations of bridges (that is, patterns of avoided 
word-end) are due to appositives, and that bridges are more prevalent 
and better defined in Greek meter than caesurae (patterns of preferred 
word-end). The word-group rule is efficient because it regularizes and 
maximizes the instances of bridges. Metricians have always been aware 
that the rule per se is problematic (and it is not at all clear at what 
speech level caesura and bridge phenomena are operative). I leave open 
the question of whether the patterning formed by word-ends belongs in 
the realm of metrical or stylistic criteria. What is certain is that there is 
patterning, that appositives are part of the patterns, and that they func- 
tion by effecting some kind of relatively reduced, or intermediate, sep- 
aration (elision operates similarly).?4 

What is striking about fragment 31, in the context of Sappho's 
practice, is that it exhibits a very high preference for a word-end after 
the fourth syllable and avoids it after the fifth: line 15, the conclusion of 
the section that begins with line 1 (whatever follows), has a word—end 
after the fifth syllable and not after the fourth. AH the other hendecasyl- 
lables of the poem, except for line 7, the line under discussion, have 
some kind of word-end after the fourth. And only this line and line 10 


23See Maas, Greek Metre 92. Lobel, in the contemporary "Introduction," Zan- 
povs uéAn, x-xi, more fully explains the importance of metrical data to the editor accord- 
ing to the same principles. 

24Even the handbooks make the limitations of the rule evident. Maas devotes 
several pages to exceptions after he states the rule. West states the rule much more 
cautiously, showing awareness of the uncertain character of the word—juncture formed by 
appositives (Greek Metre 26, with further details under each of the separate caesurae and 
bridges). Korzeniewski recognizes that even the internal juncture of compound words is a 
feature whose position can be significantly manipulated by the poet (Griechische Metrik 
16-17). Note Maas’s conclusion to Textual Criticism, 40-41: “But the core of practically 
every problem in textual criticism is a problem of style, and the categories of stylistics are 
still far less settled than those of textual criticism" (his emphasis); the editor has a “re- 
sponsibility for being continually alive to the author’s style.” 
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have a word-end after the fifth.?» Such an extended exclusion of word- 
end at one of the two positions has a parallel in Sappho 1, where the 
exclusion coincides with a structural unit: there is no instance of a 
word-end after the fourth syllable in lines 6 through 13, which consti- 
tute the ecphrasis of Aphrodite's journey and arrival (it is framed by 
Ara tvLd’ £40’, . . . in line 5 and wetdraioaio’.. . in 14). 

Line 10 is clearly exceptional in its own way. Since there is a word— 
end after both the fourth and fifth position and appositives are not 
involved, this line is one of the four that have a lexical monosyllable in 
the fifth place, zio: 


AUTLAA YOO tO Uaadedsoounxev, 


The three other lines are 16.2, dato’; 17.2, oà; 27.6, udp’. In these three 
the words involved are not lexically or phonetically independent to the 
same degree as zo in line 10. The last two are pronominal forms; only 
the first is a meaningful word, and it is an enclitic in other dialects; and 
the first and the third are elided, which is another mode of reduced 
separation. Each is joined to what follows by either sound or sense or 
both, so that all three could be said to conform to the same style of 
verse form as the twelve lines with prepositives in this position. So nto 
in line 10 is unique; and the preceding word, yo@1, is also unique: it is 
the only example in Sappho (or Alcaeus) of an unelided lexical mono- 
syllable in the fourth position.?96 Thus, line 10 exhibits a rhythm that is 
elsewhere avoided, and presents some kind of special effect. 

On the other hand, no rare or unique feature is noticeable in line 7, 
which, as printed, has no word—end of any type after the fourth sylla- 
ble, but does have a lexical word-end after the fifth. Nothing else in the 
line suggests that it has a special rhythmic effect, and, in any other 
context known to us from the fragments, it would stand as a perfectly 
ordinary line. In this context, however, the line is anomalous. For here 
Sappho either is building some kind of rhythmic tension (appropriate to 
the poem's subject matter) or is giving the passage a special rhythmic 


?5]n lines 3 and 6 the fourth syllable is a prepositive, and a longer word follows: «ai 
mAcovov and Ev otjüsow. These represent minimal conformity to the pattern. 

26The only nonappositive monosyllable in the fifth place in Alcaeus's sapphics is 
Zevc in frag. 361. In general, nonelided lexical monosyllables are uncommon, and nouns 
are very few. Any occurrence of one is unusual (cf. Sa. 1.2, xoi; Alcaeus 69.1, Zed; both 
are initial syllables). 
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character (appropriate to the poem's structure) by using, until a conclu- 
sion in the last line, only variations of the line structure that has a word— 
end after the fourth syllable. Since some type of word-end is inevitable 
before Boöxs- (the two shorts fix its position), only a restoration of the 
line that had an unequivocal word-end after the fourth syllable while 
diminishing the separation between the words in the fifth and sixth 
positions would conform to the pattern closely enough not to call for 
further justification on the grounds of rhythmic effect. 


The Semantic Problem 


Page objected to restorations of the line that place Booxéwe in the 
second, or main, clause, on the grounds that it is “meaningless” there. 
In fact, the meaning he gives the adverbial form of Boaytc, “for a 
moment," makes good sense. If we put a comma after (6m, the main 
clause would mean: “it is not possible for a moment for me to speak 
anything." The Homeric examples of people struck dumb by what they 
experience generally depict only a momentary inability (at Od. 4.704, 
for example, when Penelope finds out about the plot against Telema- 
chus, and then questions the messenger).?7 The whole symptom list, 
then, would be introduced by a description of a brief seizure. This 
yields a somewhat different poem than we have come to expect, but not 
a meaningless one. It does, however, destroy the recollection of the ac 
cióov (c idiom, and with it the model for Theocritus; it exacerbates the 
problem of a word-end after the fourth position, by making it a phrase 
end; and it leaves the subjunctive intact. There is still another difficulty: 
it is doubtful that Boóyxs(a) can have the meaning “for a moment," the 
meaning that is certainly required in the text as now printed. 

Boayvs is not a common word in early Greek poetry. It occurs 
here, and once each in Homer (probably) and Semonides. In the early 
fifth century Aeschylus has it four times. It is found once in Bacchy- 
lides, and in a quotation attributed to Diagoras of Miletus. It is more 
common in Pindar, in limited uses. Herodotus' sixteen uses of the word 
are even more restricted in application than Pindar's. It does appear 


?" Cf. Od. 10.246, 19.472; in Il. 17.696 the grieving Antilochus departs to make his 
announcement. Turyn was apparently aware of this possible meaning, since in citing A.R. 
3.681 as a parallel (despite 55v; see below, note 70) he refers to "brevem vocis defec- 
tionem . . . ad exemplum Sapphonis fictam" (Studia Sapphica 46). 
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more frequently in Sophocles, and its sense in Thucydides, and later 
writers, is less specialized. The uses in the poets and Herodotus show 
that despite the common equivalence of space and time, this particular 
word (like “small” in contemporary English) referred primarily to ex- 
tent in space. Its application to time is much less common and requires 
an explicit transference. 

Booyc measured size or reach. In Iliad 10.226,28 Diomedes sug- 
gests he be accompanied: 


. . . HOŬVOG Ô’ ei NEO TE vonon 
AM“ ve OL Do&ocoov TE v60G, MEXT SE TE ut|tuc, 


and Semonides says that the monkey-woman is En’ avyéva Booaxeia 
(7.75). Note that both these instances are depreciatory, if not deroga- 
tory.?? For uses of the word to measure physical size without such a 
tone, we have to look to Herodotus, who applies it in twelve cases to 
short items or spaces, or shallow rivers.?? In Pindar we find the depre- 
ciatory uoopóàv Boaxüs (Is. 4.53), and Boaytcs t&txéoOar. . . Gev 
edoav (Is. 7.44); and Diagoras contrasts divine providence and human: 
aurodang 8’ Goet& Boaybv oiuov gone (PMG 738(1).3).?! These last 
two examples also illustrate variants of the vita brevis motif, to which 
this adjective is partial. It is explicit in Bacchylides: Boax[üs Zotıv 
aiv:]/...zveolósooa 8’ vic oón[ vlönue (3.74). Three of the four 
remaining examples in Herodotus occur when Xerxes and Artabanus 
discuss fjoox vc Biog (7.46.2—3).?? This use for length of life, of course, 


28Nordheider in Snell, Lexikon, s.v, prefers to follow ancient grammarians in 
deriving the use of Bo&oowv here from Boaöts, although he grants that the derivation 
from the non-Homeric ßoaxög is phonologically easier. 

2 This is not simply a consequence of the unpraiseworthiness of smallness; (c)u.- 
40óc does not show this connotation so consistently (both readably instances qualify mais 
in the Lesbians: Alc. 75.8, Sa. 49.2). The most common and general word for "small" in 
Homer is dAiyos (see Kirk, Commentary I on Il. 5.800). 

30 He uses aixur| five times: 5.49.3; 7.61.1, 64.1, 71, 79. Cf. 1.50.2; 2.19.2, 123, 125.2; 
4.52; 7.211, 223. 

31 Hubbard, Pindaric Mind, 27-32, discusses the opposition of Boayts and paxeds 
in Pindar at some length, although only in terms of their respective negative and positive 
evaluation; he comments (42) that Boayvoidagov in Ne. 3.45 “represents limitation in 
comparison with his father’s 9xépoAAov spear (which sought to exceed all precedent).” 

?? Note that these uses are all in direct discourse (7.46 is misprinted as 4.46 in 
Powell's Lexicon). 
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implies a measurement of time, but note that the object being mea- 
sured— what is being sized up— is indicated explicitly, and the use can 
be understood as a transference to time of the measurement of extent of 
space. This transference is particularly clear in another example of the 
word in Pindar to describe the shortness of mortal things: the Muses 
provide £6ob xAéoc, whereas deeds without song furnish only ffoayx ti 
teonvöv (Ol. 10.93—95). The reference to time as transference from 
space—with loss of the depreciatory tone (see below for uses in break— 
offs)—is also seen clearly in Pythian 9.68: oxela . . . 05v noäkıg 6501 
t£ Boaxelaı. Even the last of the examples from Herodotus, which 
certainly denotes time (in a prepositional phrase which anticipates id- 
ioms common later), uses a verb that can suggest a spatial metaphor: 
obddév xw GAAO xorjua otro Ev Poayxei Eneintnoa ws oè idetv (5.24.3). 
Aeschylus' one (very derogatory) temporal use, when Prometheus di- 
rects his contempt to the power of Zeus (not without a suggestion of a 
kind of mortality)— 


Sodtw, xoateitw TOVÖE tov Boaydv xoóvov 
ws O£Aeu- SaQdv yuo 00x oter Osoic. (PV 939—40) 


—fits the pattern by which the word is applied to temporal size only 
when the object being measured is explicitly given and when the con- 
text makes the application clear. The evidence indicates that at least 
before the later part of the fifth century, Boaytcs used otherwise could 
not be expected to be understood as a measurement of time indepen- 
dently of space. 

There is one other context in which Boeayitc appears. In the re- 
maining three instances in Aeschylus Boaxvg is an attribute of speech 
and introduces a short, summary statement. Told that the Argives do 
not wish to hear a uaxoüv ófjow, the chorus replies: Boayvc tooög 8’ 6 
wüdog (Supp. 274; the other instances are Per. 713 and PV 505).33 This 
context accounts for the remaining instances of the word in Pindar. In 
two the context of speech is explicit: Isthmian 6.58—59, tov “Aoyelwv 
tedmov / eiefjoetai mov x&v Boaxiotois; and Nemean 10.19, Boo uoi 
otóua nave’ &vayńoagð’. Elsewhere the adjective modifies oluog, ué- 
toov, and xaLodc, and refers, in break-offs from lists or narratives, to 


??[n Per. 713, the mss. give xávta ... dxoGoy puGov Ev Boayet xoóvo, which 
some editors emend to Aéyw; the reference is to speech either way. 
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the restrictions on the length of songs.34 In speech, time and amount are 
directly proportional. But the uses make it clear that in these cases 
length of time was the dependent variable.?5 

The context of speech is not irrelevant to Sappho's poem, but it 
cannot be understood with iöeiv. Nor does the verb govern an explicit 
object to be measured in terms of length (an implied cognate accusative 
with Bodye(a) as attribute does not satisfy this expectation). The ob- 
vious sense of ideiv Doóys(a) would be “to look a short distance," with 
the added implication of insufficiency (or mortal limitation), an implica- 
tion that suggests that the subject could not adequately see what she 
was looking towards. And that is exactly what Boayó means at Euripi- 


34 Py, 4.248, Is. 1.62, Py. 4.286 (part of the praise of Damophilus as a messenger of 
song); taking Py. 1.81-82 together with these makes it clear that xatodc and èv Boayel 
there'refer to the proper "amount" of song. Py. 9.62, quoted above, also functions as a 
narrative break-off. 

35 There are twenty-three instances of Boayuc in the surviving plays of Sophocles, 
twelve of them in the late OC. The range of its applications is greater, but eight uses refer 
primarily to speech. Physical size, weight, height, or length are measured ten times (the 
pathos of life's brevity may still sound in Electra’s description of the urn supposed to 
contain Orestes’ ashes [El. 757, 1113]. At Trach. 1217 yaow foaystav neds paxeotc 
üAkoıg depreciates the effort required, not the duration; cf. 1252—53, ydeuv toayetav. In 
OC 1118 the temporal denotation in égyov . . . BDoax (if that is the reading) actually 
derives from 1115-16, eimad’ óc Boaytot’, . . . ouixedsg . . . Aóyoc (cf. 1162). There are at 
most four uses in which time primarily is meant. Three (in the two latest plays) specify it 
explicitly; one of these also retains the spatial reference: &g 8’ ArnhABouev, / Xoóvo 
Boayet otgadévtes, . . . OC 1648 (the others are Ph. 83, viv 8’ sic dvardés Huéoas uéooc 
Boayd / óg uot ceautdév, and OC 1341, Boayel obv Óyxo xai xoóvo óuoxeód—both 
depreciatory). The spatial metaphor may well be alive, or even dominant, in the fourth, 
too, the only one in an early play: Ant. 1327, Bodytota yao xodtıora vàv roov xaxd. 

Euripides uses the word twenty-five times in the extant plays (hence, propor- 
tionately less often than Sophocles). Most of the uses are parallel to those seen in Sopho- 
cles and Pindar, although the word occurs more often with xoóvoc and other expressions 
of time (e.g., El. 940, Med. 1248). Various forms of the vita brevis motif appear (e.g., Alc. 
649), as do several instances of the meaning “little,” but uses with speech are especially 
frequent. Note that Hipp. 96, obv ud678w Boayel, “with little effort," refers to speech; and 
that at Bacch. 1279, oxépat vuv óo8Gc- Boayts 6 pox8oc eicıdeiv, Cadmus is saying that 
it is a small effort to look (that Agave need only look briefly is at most an implication). 
Another example is given below. 

In Thucydides, on the other hand, among the more than sixty occurrences, there 
are some unquestionably temporal uses unlike any already discussed (e.g., 8.2.1, Boa- 
XUV... xóħepov), many with a preposition. Many others, including three of the four 
uses of Boaxyéwe, refer to speech. The greatest number indicate insufficiency or small- 
ness. 
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des Ion 744, ötav tym BAéxw Boayú, a line which otherwise could have 
been cited as a close parallel to the version of Sappho 31.7 that the 
editors print. I argued initially that Bodédye(a), meaning “for a moment," 
introduced an emphasis that did not give good sense; it turns out that 
even to understand that meaning requires special pleading for which 
there is no adequate basis. 


II 


Only a firm textual tradition could demand that we make so many 
adjustments to our best understanding of the poem, of the metrical 
style, of the syntax, and of the meaning of the words. The text for lines 
7-8 relies on "Longinus" 10.2, cod. P, which actually reads: 


Gc|y&octóoBoóysóocuepovàcovóevérelxer- 


This is short by one syllable. The solution of putting £c after yao made 
up the deficiency neatly and economically: a> yao Ec o" iov. “Cor- 
rexi," noted Lobel, with a nod to Hermann; Voigt traced the reading to 
Edmunds and Ahrens.?$ But the change of C to ECC is more than a 
correction of a haplography, it is an emendation to solve a problem in 
the line as a whole. There is nothing wrong with the transmitted se- 
quence of letters, yao o' ðw. The meter can be saved by inserting a 
short, open syllable before yao while retaining a consonant after it (to 
make it long as the third syllable) as well as by putting a long vowel, or a 
short vowel plus another consonant, after it (Keeping it short as the 
second syllable). Thus some earlier editors emended to provide a form 
of the verb in which the digamma was still represented, and put o£ as 
the second syllable. But Lobel argued that such a use of the digamma 
was not tolerable in the Lesbian vernacular and that this poem belonged 
to a group written in the vernacular. Although this argument has re- 


36 The history of the text is partially summarized by Braun, “Glottologia” 332-33. 
For various emendations see the apparatus criticus in Voigt; the helpful synopsis in 
Bonaria, “Note critiche" 167-69; and (for the second clause) the comparison of modern 
printed editions in Braun's Table V. What follows is intended to be a guide to the major 
points at issue in the text and the variety of solutions, not a complete chronology of 
restorations or a full survey of all the expedients editors have attempted. For the text and 
the authority of cod. P see Roberts, Longinus. 
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cently lost favor, the insertion of eio-, eig (0), or êg o’ was widely 
adopted.?? 

In the middle of the line the division of Bodyemc into Doóxe' ds 
goes back to Toll, an early editor of “Longinus”; it has not been uni- 
formly popular. Wilamowitz printed > oe yao Fidm Boöxe’, óc... 
but said in his note, “Eine andere ebensogute Fassung ist Oc yao 
eiolöw Booxénc."38 The choice depends on the interplay of several 
factors.?? Some editors are swayed by the Homeric idiom, others find 
the subjunctive intolerable in that construction (as was discussed 
above). If the adverb is kept whole in the subordinate clause, the main 
clause begins with the enclitic pronoun us. It is surprising that for many 
editors this was not a problem, even after Wilamowitz pointed it out; 
but others changed ue to oè, either to avoid the enclitic, or to get the 
desired sense out of the verbal phrase. Most nineteenth—century editors 
construed a genitive $óvnc (—ac) with oùôèv and described the verb 
einer as a form of ixw (or emended it to ixeı) to obtain with oè the 
meaning, “my voice does not reach you,” or with ug, “my voice does 
not come to me [i.e., to be spoken]." But the construction with the 
partitive genitive is unwieldy. And changing the pronoun to achieve the 
former sense seems excessive (especially if Doóxe', óc can solve the 
problem of the enclitic), while the latter sense is forced: we. . . ine 
should mean “[your] voice does not come to me”—a failure of hearing 


?7On the digamma: Lobel, Zaxpoŭs wéAn 28-32; Hooker, Language and Text 23— 
27, argues against him, and, passim, against the hypothesis of poems in a pure vernacular. 
Lobel’s £c o? responds to his argument— never fully accepted —that the long form of the 
preposition is not possible, and it provides the pronoun that some critics prefer to see (see 
below). Diehl kept the pronoun as the second syllable by taking yao by itself to be long, 
although he observed (ad loc.) that é¢ o' tóc matched Catullus’ aspexi better (but the 
simple verb was not available to Catullus). Barigazzi (cited in Privitera, “Ambiguità” 39— 
40; omitted in Bonaria, “Note critiche") inserted xe in second place, keeping P's sigma as 
the pronoun; that at least relieves the line of one anomaly. 

38 Sappho und Simonides 56-57. Toll, Commentarius 78, saw in Booyse- the genitive 
of a variant of Boóyxoc, although he records that Voss had recognized in it a dialectal form 
of the adjective. 

5?TITimpanaro, "Ut vidi" 237 n. 25, quotes with approval the observation of 
B. Marzullo that the division has the advantage of retaining the manuscript's accents. Yet 
W. Rhys Roberts, in his edition of Ps.-Longinus, who is scrupulous to maintain the 
authority of the manuscript, finds no problem in following the contemporary editions of 
Sappho and printing Booyéws. No recent editor of Sappho records that in P (as it is 
reported in the editions of Roberts and of Jahn-Vahlen) there appears to be an erasure 
over the epsilon. So the question of the accent seems not to have a role in the reconstruc- 
tion of the text. 
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that breaks up the logic of description completely.4° Lobel (following 
a suggestion of Danielsson) chose to construe the infinitive dwvaio’ 
(-&0’) with an impersonal form of eixo for the needed sense of “I 
cannot speak.” 

The most important problem with eixeı, and with understanding 
the main clause to mean “it is not possible for me to speak,” is that there 
is no good evidence that eixw can be used impersonally in that meaning. 
Page accepted it in his translation, but admits in the note that this relies 
entirely on examples of the compound rapeixeı in Attic, and says that 
we should leave open the possibility of an interpretation in terms of ue 
povate ... ixer (‘nothing any longer comes to me to speak’, an im- 
probable but not unintelligible expression"). Turyn, Braun, and others 
found reading a form of eixw unacceptable, and stayed with a verb from 
ixw and the genitive (so too in Diehl's edition). Privitera aptly observed 
that neither verb gives a very welcome meaning (the one expression is 
"pesante," the other “banale”).4! The fact is that we do not know what 
the word is, and, although the manuscript's £ix& certainly looks like a 
Greek word, if not emended it ought to be marked as a locus desperatus. 
It seems clear only that it is to be construed to indicate a failure of 
speech. 

In sum, the passage is short one syllable. The restoration &c o' is 
neat, but it is not compelled by the manuscript. The attractiveness of 
the division Boöxe’ dc depends on the Homeric idiom, but the grammar 
undermines the resemblance; otherwise, it rests on the mere assertion 
that the adverb is meaningful in the first clause, but not in the second. 
Lobel’s text presents his responses to the various separate problems. 


“Thus, in the strongest dissent from Lobel’s text in recent times, Wills, “Sappho 
3M" 191 n. 47, defends Seidler's ws yao elolöw Boox£wg oz, $óvac ... , which alters the 
inoffensive mu and makes the second clause mean, “I cannot hear,” without avoiding any 
of the problems raised above (he also imports xev into line 5). In some editions or texts in 
which Booyx£oc is not divided, it is not always clear to which clause it belongs, or how it 
was understood. Cf. note 27, above, on Turyn. Smyth in Greek Melic Poets printed a 
comma after (óc and glossed Boox&wg with Hesychius’ ouvröumg (see below); did he 
ınderstand it as a synonym of abtıza in line 10? 

^V Turyn, Studia Sapphica 7-8; Braun, “Glottologia” 329—30; Privitera, “Ambi- 
zuita” 40. 

“2 The two most extended treatments of Lobel's text are by Page in Sappho and 
Alcaeus and by Braun in “Glottologia.” Unfortunately, just as Page's notes acknowledge 
Braun, who attacks the g... c construction and the infinitive with eixw (*Glot- 
logia" 328—33), but do not answer her, she in turn does not explain what she intends by 
3ooxéoc pe or defend the genitive construction. 
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The great advantage of his reading would appear to be economy: it 
makes a single addition to the transmitted letters and presupposes only 
a single layer of corruption. The economy has turned out to be only 
apparent, given the cost to the poem. 

While I am still discussing problems, I would like to suggest the 
possibility of one more, that the Hellenistic text itself (or some of the 
versions of it) was not intelligible.^ The poem enjoyed a certain fame in 
antiquity. We have the very noticeable allusions to it in Theocritus' 
Second Idyll and, to a lesser extent, in Lucretius (3.154ff.), the quota- 
tion in "Longinus," and, of course, the translation by Catullus. The 
words that have given editors difficulty are the forms of Boo oc and 
$ováo (or oov), and etxer. Catullus translated this sentence: 


nam simul te 
Lesbia, aspexi, nihil est super mi 


The very words in question are missing from his text. Moreover, none of 
the other lines which are corrupt in the received text can be restored 
from Catullus.^^ There is also a curious entry in the lexicon of Hesy- 
chius, cited by the editors as a possible reference to this line: Boovyéov 
(B 1214). Is it the genitive plural, or a corruption of our adverb? The 
definition there—oadóc. ouvröuwg. AloAcic—certainly does not indi- 
cate a clearly intelligible text. Theocritus provides for this only ov6é ti 
pwvýoar óvváunv (line 108)—the barest inferable meaning. What I am 
suggesting is that the lacuna in the text of Catullus and the lack of 


43There is evidence for an Attic edition, for one by Aristophanes, and for one by 
Aristarchus. See Lobel, Zastboüg wein, xiii-xiv; Hooker, Language and Text 11—12; 
Lasserre, Sappho 29—30, 131. 

44 Identidem is interpretive (like spectat), and does not necessarily respond to 
Booxe-, as suggested by Wills, “Sappho 31” 168 n. 8 (followed by Marcovich, “Sappho, 
fr. 31" 24), since the contrast exists in the Greek even without the adverb. (But I suspect 
that Catullus intended identidem to bring out the aspectual force of the Greek present 
participles.) Note too that in line 9 of Sappho, where the text may be corrupt, Catullus 
was interpreting with torpet, which translates the result that is common to both éaye 
(supported by Lucretius) and nenaye (in defense of the latter, see Fowler, “Sappho fr. 
31.9" 433-39, with references to earlier literature on the dispute; note that he and Pre- 
tagostini, "Teocrito e Saffo,” adduce the same uses of anyyvupı by Theocritus and Apol- 
lonius with conflicting assumptions about their relation to this line); both versions of the 
Greek were probably current. Line 13 is also a problem, but line 12 is the last for which 
Catullus gave a literal translation. 
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guidance for us in other quotations are not coincidences; the ancient 
evidence points to a text flawed at the same places as the one in the 
“Longinus” manuscript. Catullus omitted precisely the problematic 
words, and did so very cleverly, by constructing a gap that occupies the 
adonic tag but does not interfere with the general meaning. His audi- 
ence, who would have known his Greek text, could have appreciated 
both the finesse with which he chose, in this first instance, to acknowl- 
edge its uncertainties, and the artistry by which he minimized the inter- 
ruption in the rhythmic flow of his own poem. 


III 


It is time to make some positive suggestions. The poem has be- 
come so long familiar in the standard text that it is hard to hear an 
alternate reading. Nonetheless, I do not think that Lobel’s version can 
be defended. The solution I propose is slightly farther from the manu- 
script letters, and involves the supposition of both an original corrup- 
tion and probably a second layer of miscorrection, but it addresses the 
problems where they exist. The presence of the idiom with a second wc 
is strongly suggested by the imitation in Theocritus' Second Idyll, 
where there are so many imitations of this poem, and by Catullus's 
simul . . . aspexi, which precisely translates the force which the second 
Oc adds to the sentence.*° What is wanted, I have argued, is indicative 


*5TIn the Iliad, sentences with a single, subordinate ws and a form of idetv occur 
almost twenty times (only five times in the Odyssey). Typically they depict a prompt 
reaction, usually with the aorist in the main clause, a few times with the imperfect or 
pluperfect, and several times with both an aorist and imperfect. There is no sharp distinc- 
tion between these and the double-dc form; thus, compare to line 7 the scene of Iris’ 
arrival at the cave of the winds: . . . tol © óc ióov SpOoApoion, / nävres Avrjikov, xá- 
Aeóv TE uv elc È Exaotog (23.202—3). The addition of the second òg emphasizes a very 
close correlation between the two clauses; it appears in a modal use: . . . Oétic 8 óc 
Nyparo yobvwv, / Qc Éxev' &uxeovia (1.512-3), and with a final clause (24.337), as well as 
in four temporal sentences: 13.494—95, 14.294, 19.16, 20.424 (never in the Odyssey). In the 
last three of these, which are in the form imitated by the Hellenistic poets and probably 
used by Sappho here— (zc ie, coc plus the aorist indicative— the brevity of the first clause 
intensifies the sense of simultaneity (13.494—95 has a pluperfect, and the main clause 
precedes). So the evidence of Catullus's idiom seem to me valuable here, even with the 
caution that the Greek text he used may have been uncertain. (There are only three 
nonindicative uses: the final clause of 24.337 with the subjunctive; another with the 
optative and one dic, 24.583; and an anticipatory subjunctive in an exclamatory sentence, 
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use of the idiom (its normal form), with an unequivocal word-break 
after the fourth position and a minimal one after the fifth, and with the 
adverb in the main clause. I suggest that the key lies in the second 
omega, now taken as the first-person subjunctive ending. It represents 
instead an original @c, the introductory word of the second clause. The 
indicative ending and augment should be restored to the verb, so that 
the line begins: 


as yàg elölov), óc) Booyeoc . .. 


Word-end and clause-end now occur after the fourth syllable, and 
a prepositive in the fifth position. The temporal clause is in the form 
expected for this idiom.*° Perhaps the error originated in a mistran- 
scription of a pre-Ionic text, ONOC, by haplography. The sigma after 
yao could have been introduced either by transferring the orphaned 
sigma after —Óo, or from a corruption or miscorrection of the augment, 
E to C, once the verb was misunderstood as subjunctive.* If the object 
for the verb is desired, one could read eiöov o’, dc. . . . But I have seen 
no compelling argument for including it, although an English translator 
has to add *you."48 

The restoration of the indicative requires a past indicative in the 
main clause. An aorist would be best, but that is apparently impossible. 


19.151.) On the double—dc form as a temporal idiom (but not on its relation to the single 
form), see Wackernagel, "Griechische Miszellen” 64-66. 

46The indicative had been printed by Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, yao etidov 
Boox&ws oe,... , and by Hartung, Griechischen Lyriker 73, yao ciddév o', &x Booyíoto. 

47 Wilamowitz’s assertion (Sappho und Simonides 83), that Aeolic Sappho herself 
wrote out the text in the Ionic alphabet, is, of course, unfounded. Apart from the fact that 
Alcaeus was quoted in fifth-century Athens, there is nothing to be said about the text 
before the fourth century. 

48The object is frequently omitted in Homer. One argument against the omission of 
the pronoun, that confusion with the Man as object is possible (see Privitera, “Ambiguita” 
39—40), loses its force once the Man is recognized as a formal device. Neither of the 
arguments for the presence of the pronoun adduced by Marcovich, “Sappho, fr. 31" 22, is 
compelling: (1) the words rij; &owue&vng Enıbawvelong in Plutarch Amat. 763a require only 
that we understand the object to be the Woman, which I take to be beyond dispute; (2) the 
evidence of Catullus's ze is not decisive, since, together with his addition of Lesbia, it 
could-be part of his greater specificity about.the addressee. Against the pronoun I would 
add that, although elision at clause end is common in Sappho, ue or oe at that position is 
not (only in the virtually parenthetical A(ocoyuat oe, Sa. 1.2 and Alc. 34; and perhaps in 
Alc. 19.6). If 16 is carried over as the object, the effective meaning is the same: “when I 
saw [that it was possible to sit next to] you." 
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Assuming that we are dealing with an impersonal verb meaning “it is 
possible,” emendation to the imperfect eixe would be easy.“ I add one 
more suggestion, if only to urge further thought on the difficulty here: 
that we have an impersonal use of the pluperfect Nxeı of £oıxa, a form 
known in Attic and perhaps in Alcman but unattested in the Lesbian 
poets,°° and (what is more of a problem) with the same meaning as 
the personal form: “it seemed.” The sense “it seemed that I did not 
speak . . ." (= “I was like one who did not speak”), instead of “it was 
not possible that I speak . . " would foreshadow the description of 
outer appearance that becomes so striking at the end of the fragment. 
For the remainder of this discussion, however, I stay with the assump- 
tion of an imperfect of eixw, used impersonally with the infinitive.>! 

Since I have already argued that Boóyxe(o) provides no good mean- 
ing in the first clause, it is time to look for what Booyews could mean in 
the second. I think two possibilities have a claim on our attention. They 
represent different interpretations of the same letter sequence. The 
first, which I consider less probable, reincorporates Toll's word-divi- 
sion: 


> yàg elö(ov), dc) Boóxe', óc ue oóvoa- 
o’ ovdev Er’ eixelt], 


“For when I saw you, then little, then nothing was it still possible for me 
to speak." There are two strong advantages to this reading. It makes use 
of Beaxüös in one of its best and earliest attested fifth-century senses, to 
describe a small amount of speech; and it provides an antecedent or 
model for Theocritus’ emphatic doubling of the second a>. Nonethe- 
less, the construction seems to me unlikely. Sappho's style is syntac- 
tically precise, even in direct quotations. Although she uses unusual 


^? Hiatus after a short vowel is not a problem at end of stanza; cf. 1.24, and Lobel, 
Lampovs uéàn, lxvii. 

50The stem in the perfect perhaps occurs at Aleman 110 P, although the manu- 
scripts vary between olxac and £ixagc (and Page doubts the ascription). I am not suggest- 
ing that this is the normal Lesbian form, but that there is the possibility, in the case of a 
verb whose stem forms were not well established, of an ad hoc formation— perhaps from 
eixos on the analogy of Ndeı from elöwc. For a recent discussion of the pluperfect of this 
verb in Homer see Hackstein, “Zwei Bemerkungen," 47-54. 

5! The arguments against the genitive construction with a form of txw are compel- 
ling. Page's “improbable” construction of ixw with the infinitive (above, section II, third 
paragraph) could be substituted throughout the rest of my discussion. 
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metrical forms expressively, as in line 10, or in the run-on of the third 
hendecasyllabic sequence with the adonic tag in 1.10, or even in possi- 
bly allowing hiatus in line 9,5? I find no equivalent for the mimetic dis- 
ruption in syntax that this reading presents. The word order also seems 
to me to count against this reading, since it does not provide the ex- 
plicit, parallel contrast of “little” and “nothing” that the device re- 
quires. The postponement of otdév (to an otherwise normal position, 
see below) takes away the justification for the self-correction. 
I prefer to read: 


a> yao eld(ov), ec Booxéws pe dwvor- 
o’ of’ Ev Er’ eixelt], 


If Boaxös primarily denotes insufficient reach or extension in space, 
then Boox&ws mPwvatoat means to speak with insufficient strength for 
your voice to be heard across the distance that separates you from your 
hearer. We lack an adverb for "small" in English, but the sense is of a 
"small voice"—perhaps one could translate “faintly” or “weakly.” Al- 
though no other use refers to size of voice, this meaning is not concep- 
tually or semantically unexpected.*3 The use of the concrete dwv— 
makes clear what is being measured. Boox&wg . . . pa@vato’ / 006’ Ev 
means “to speak not even one thing in a small voice.” Both the adverb 
and the negative are appropriately placed to obtain the needed em- 
phasis, at the beginning of the clause and in the adonic. (The adonic is 
a typical place for an emphatic negative; compare especially 5.7-8, 
. , yEvorto 8 uut / . . . unë’ eic, and 1.23-24,... , tayéws Qý- 
osL / nov £0£Xovca.)54 
One advantage of this interpretation is that the clause itself now 
has a specific, descriptive meaning—it is dramatic. Another advantage 


320n the text of line 9, see above, note 44. 

53Muxoodpovía is the established word in later Greek (citations from Aristotle on in 
LSJ; the best known is in the Life of Sophocles). In Homer öAlyn Ont occurs once (Od. 
14.492) to indicate an intentional whisper; cf. the formulaic tov 6’ éAvyodeavéwv roo- 
aépn(s) in the Iliad (15.246, 16.843, 22.337). (This interpretation of the word could also 
apply to the reading @> yao £c o’ iw, Booxéoc . . .). 

55 Others are 16.16, 17.8, 41.2(?); I counted eighteen negatives in total in the sapphic 
poems, so the five-syllable adonic accounts for more than a quarter of them. I found no 
instances of a negative in the adonic in Alcaeus' sapphics, although he twice begins à 
stanza with ot, something Sappho never does. 
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is that line 9 now becomes a climax to lines 7-8, and not just a repetition 
of them. The two sentences describe separate components of speech: 
projection, or audibility, and articulation, or comprehensibility; but the 
second designates a more complete failure. The crescendo gives a 
prominence to the problem of speaking that suggests a rhetorical struc- 
ture for the poem as a whole.>> 


IV 


Snell noted in this poem the opposition, common in archaic lyric, 
between Gunxovia and vóAua.56 The latter element is obvious in the 
remains of line 17. The former, which Snell locates in the symptom list, 
in fact appears in line 6: xaoó(av . . . &£mtöauoev. This is the only de- 
cipherable context of xaoóía in the Lesbian poets, but the occurrences 
in Homer show its semantic range.?? The heart feels emotions (pain, 
above all, but also joy, anger, worry). In addition, some actions require 
that the heart show firmness, either absolutely or as endurance of a bad 
sensation, and so the heart is responsible for steadiness of purpose and 
for the ability to act on one's purposes. Thus, in /liad 3.60 xgadin . . . 
återońs is resumed by àtáoßnrtos vöog in line 63; Helen asserts her 
fixed intent by saying xoaöin tétoanto (Od. 4.260); and, most to the 
point, Odysseus in the hall exhorts himself to maintain his deliberate 


* 


550' Higgins, "Silence," who directs her attention primarily to the paradox of 
Sappho's spoken declaration of speechlessness, has already offered an interpretation that 
emphasizes the importance of these lines. She remarks, "Just as Sappho evokes the girl 
with a double description of her voice— speaking and laughing—so Sappho's reaction 
begins with a double account of the poet's own voicelessness, a double wound to corre- 
spond to a double blow" (159). The suggested reading, Booyéws . . . dwvato’, would 
support her analysis better. 

Toll, Commentarius 78, in his defense of Boóxs(o) = e gutture, had drawn atten- 
tion to the distinctions of breath and articulation as separate components of voice in later 
classical literature. 

56 He refers to Schadewaldt’s discussion of Js. 8 in Aufbau 279. The palmary exam- 
ple, of course, is Archil. 7D — 13W. The opposition also occurs in Nausicaa's reply to 
Odysseus's description of his misery (Od. 6.190). 

"1 am examining only xoaóín (xaodin), although xrjo, which occurs mostly at line 
end, is not much different. All meanings of xeadin are also among the meanings of 0vuóc 
(except for the designation of the actual organ), but the reverse is not true; see next note. 
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course of action with tétAa61 5H, «oaóín (Od. 20.18).55 The verb zvoéo 
makes it clear that this additional function is the one relevant here. 
Privitera has shown that ztvoéc does not specify any particular emo- 
tion, but designates a disturbance that prevents some mental faculty 
(located in an organ) from acting in fulfillment of its purpose.?? In the 
closest congener of line 6, Alcaeus 283.3—4, the verb (supplied by the 
editors) takes Helen's Ovuóv as its object to introduce her irrational 
action.69 So xaodiav . . . èxtóaroev declares that the organ necessary 
for purposeful action was so overwhelmed that the Speaker lost the 
ability to proceed toward her goal: to bridge the space that separates 
her from the object of desire. Odysseus, in the hall, must keep quiet, 
and he is able to. The Speaker would speak—-yet she cannot. 


... TÓ u’ Ñ uv 
xaodiav Ev otfjOgow EiTTÖaLoev, 
a> yao eid(ov), óc) Booxéws us davar- 
o’ ov8’ Ev Er’ eizelil, 
GAAG vau u£v yAdoou TEaye... 


58 The several uses of xoadin in Od. 20.10—24 illustrate its meaning well. The 
importance of the heart to purpose and action is also shown in negative examples. Hector 
sarcastically says that Polydamas does not experience the fear or danger of war because 
his heart is not pevedjios obdE payńuwv (I. 12.247); Zeus does not know what to do about 
Sarpedon: 51x90 . . . zpaöin wépove (II. 16.435). The heart’s role is essentially passive: 
when actual action is initiated, xeadin appears only in a compound subject with @upds 
(usually governing the verbs avwyeı, xeAevEL, or Örpüven); an interesting example is H. 
9.635, said of the father or brother who accepts compensation: &onrberar xeadin xai 
BUnöc. 

59Privitera, “Ambiguità” 56-59. There are some examples of xvoéo in Voigt's 
second apparatus. Marcovich, "Sappho, fr. 31" 22—23, demonstrates that it is a vox 
propria of love poetry, but that is not an exclusive use, especially in poets before Sappho. 
Privitera takes the indeterminacy of the source of the disturbance denoted by mtoéw to 
create an ambiguity central to the structure of the poem (see below, note 63); I take it to 
mean that the word designates an effect, not a cause. (While Privitera, 45—46, is correct to 
point out that Sappho never actually says in the surviving lines that the Speaker is in love, 
I would suppose the generic or performance context suggested that the poem's subject 
matter would be erotic; even if not, the response of readers since antiquity, notwithstand- 
ing Lucretius' use of the same symptoms for fear, weighs against inferring an ambiguity 
that runs throughout the four stanzas.) | 

The difference between Sappho's line and Alcaeus's conforms to the use of 
Ovuóc when action is involved. 
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. . . it made my heart shudder in my breast. 
For as soon as I saw you, in a weak voice even to speak 
one thing was not still possible for me, 
But my tongue is broken... 


"Longinus" marveled at the description of the symptoms of &ow- 
tinal aviar, in particular at Sappho's selection and combination of 
things which "all happen to people in love."6! But this is slightly mis- 
leading. Love traditionally overwhelms its victim. Sappho's description 
of love's effect on the heart most resembles Archilochus 112D = 191W: 


olog yào diAÓtqtoc Eowg Ind xaoó(qv £XvoOslc 
xXOÀÀÜv XAT’ &yXov Óuuátov Éyevsv, 
AAÉwag &x ow0Éov éxaAàc poévas. 


Love does not, however, deter the lover from the pursuit of its own 
object, but from other preoccupations. It clouds the do£vec of Paris 
(4.442) and Zeus (14.294) in the Iliad, but Paris and Zeus do not lose 
their ability to speak to their immediate purposes as an effect of their 
QiAótq1oc £ooc, any more than Anchises does in the Hymn to Aphrodite 
(91, ’Ayxionv 6’ Eoog clev, Ertog 66 uv avtiov nida-; also 144); and the 
man in the Cologne Archilochus papyrus (S 478 Page = 196^ West?) 
becomes quite eloquent. The sight of Theoxenos motivates Pindar's 
song. 

The Speaker's inability to speak constitutes an àynyavta pre- 
cisely in regard to acting on eros. The emphasis here associates her 
experience with those in which something inhibits a would—be lover's 
action and so threatens to defeat the erotic impulse. Theocritus makes 
the same connection; for he reworks most of the symptoms from Sap- 
pho's list into the description of Simaetha's lovesickness in the lines 
following dc téov in 2.82, but delays the sudden attack of dumbness in 
order to couple it with the total paralysis that strikes Simaetha when 
Delphis actually appears in the flesh in response to her desire. In an- 
other poem Sappho names a sensation, closely associated with eros, 
that ties the tongue. Although the circumstances of Sappho 137 V,LP— 
at least as it is quoted by Aristotle—appear to be quite different from 
those of poem 31, the experience is the same: 


$1 10.3, in Campbell’s translation of the citation. 
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BED ti T’ innv, GAAG ue xwAtEL 
atog... 2? 


The same sensation restrains even Apollo in Pythian 9, when he sees 
Cyrene, not only from acting on, but also from speaking the knowledge 
that he possesses (lines 38-43). Jason says to the silent Medea, when 
finally they meet alone, . . . un ue Ainv oxeoaíóso (A.R. 3.978) 

If the symptoms are taken one by one, no single emotion will 
account for them all (as "Longinus" pointed out). But the second 
stanza provides a structure for the rest of the list by defining the Speak- 
er's experience and makes it unnecessary to infer emotions from the 
symptoms in order to make the poem intelligible.9? Lines 5—6 introduce 
the Speaker's àunyavia, and 7-8 explain it specifically as an inability to 
speak to her purpose. The crescendo in the next stanza makes her 
affliction physiologically concrete by describing it as the breaking of her 
tongue. This descriptive detail is then expanded and confirmed by a list 
of associated, and continuing, disabling symptoms. The description 
culminates with a reference to death and a reassertion of the persona of 


62 At least one ancient writer saw the connection between these two poems that I 
am making, Valerius Aediturus (fr. 1 Morel, quoted by Privitera, "Ambiguità" 73—74, with 
further references on its relation to Sappho's poems): 


Dicere cum conor curam tibi, Pamphila, cordis 
quid mi abs te quaeram, verba labris abeunt, 

per pectus manat subito (subido) mihi sudor 
sic tacitus, subidus, dum pudeo, pereo. 


93 Marcovich, “Sappho, fr. 31" 26; Page, Sappho and Alcaeus 29 n. 1; and, espe- 
cially, Burnett, Archaic Poets 239 n. 24, discuss the Homeric parallels for the symptom 
list (all following Turyn, Studia Sapphica 44--45). Loss of speech in Homer (see above, 
note 27) usually accompanies grief at a sudden discovery. Robbins, "Sappho Thirty--One” 
260 n. 19, lists the different emotions which the commentators have attributed to the 
Speaker as the source of her symptoms: jealousy, love, anxiety, terror, fear, wonder. 
Recent scholarship has particularly emphasized fear and love (e.g., Pretagostini, "Teo- 
crito e Saffo" 116; Privitera, "Ambiguità" 61—74, approved by Lasserre, Sappho 152; 
Rissman, Love as War 74—89, who treats zxvo£o as the first designation of a symptom). 
Aiöwg (which involves an acute consciousness both of oneself and of another) is not a 
sensation of the same order, and its use here as a structuring principle would confirm, not 
dispute, that fear and love have something in common in erotic poetry. See Redfield's 
comment, Nature 118, describing aióoc in Homer: "Aidós accompanies an immediate 
emotion when that emotion is mediated by the social sense”; and Cairns's (Aidös 2), that 
it is "based on sensitivity to and protectiveness of one's self image" (and see further, note 
67 below). 
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the éy@ of the poem. Such a closing signals a return to the demands of 
the immediate occasion.‘* The disabilities are summarized (adv) and 
dismissed with a gnöme on töAua in line 17. 

The pathography ostensibly is a rhetorical heightening of the es- 
sential fact that the Speaker cannot speak, but it takes on a life of its 
own as a flattering glorification of the Woman's powers.6 And by de- 
scribing the depth of her distress, the Speaker implies the goal she 
wishes to attain. The hypothetical man whose composure served, ini- 
tially, the rhetorical function of a contrast to the Speaker's loss of self- 
control, can now retrospectively be inferred to present the paradigm of 
a happy state which the Speaker wishes to obtain. Her speech thus 
explains what she would say, even as it explains that she cannot.°® 
Sappho 31.1-16 presents dramatically what Sappho 137.1-2 simply 
states. 

The aiöwg that disables speech is not necessarily and, in origin, 
probably, not at all, erotic. At Odyssey 3.22—24 it inhibits Telemachus 
from speaking to Nestor; at Iliad 4.401—2 it stops Diomedes from reply- 
ing to Agamemnon’s rebuke; at Iliad 1.331-32 fear and alößs keep 
Agamemnon's heralds from speaking to Achilles. Perhaps a closer con- 
text is Odyssey 6.66—67, where Nausicaa cannot mention her 0oAgoóv 
yauov to her father." But in each case, before or after Sappho, the 


64 See Race, "Elements of Style" 189—209, for a discussion of this pattern as rhetor- 
ical convention in the later poet. Burnett, Archaic Poets 240—41, describes how the final 
shift is prepared by the movement to symptoms that must be observed from the outside. 

$5Burnett, Archaic Poets 239, points out that the Speaker's negative description of 
herself actually serves to heighten, by contrast, the implicit suggestion of the Woman's 
beauty. Lasserre describes the pathography as the amplification of an encomium (Sappho 
157-58, with his eloquent reminder that it need not be any the less sincere for being 
conventional); cf. the similar argument developed by Koniaris, “Sappho, Fr. 31" 173—86. 
Another example of an indirect auxesis through a negative description would be the 
depiction of Typhos in Py. 1 as praise of Zeus. 

66 Winkler, “Gardens” 75, who treats this poem as a reworking of Odysseus’ 
speech to Nausicaa, argues that both Odysseus and Sappho "hint obliquely at the notion 
of a bridegroom" as a polite self-reference to invite the addressee to take the next step. 

67 These examples are distributed among different categories of aiöwcg in Homer, 
according to the analysis of either von Erffa, Alöwg 4-23, or Reidinger, “Deux alöwc,” 
passim, who emphasize the social situations in which the subject feels atócc and to 
which he necessarily responds by preferring or avoiding certain behaviors (see also 
Snell’s article in Lexikon, s.v.). Von Erffa, 64—65, sees a great gulf between aiócoc in the 
Nausicaa episode in Od. 6 and in Sa. 137. (I am grateful to Jinyo Kim for assistance with 
the literature on aiódoc.) But these passages do have in common a moment of personal 
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person afflicted does not succeed in overcoming the effect; those whc 
do finally overcome it require assistance from another person. Telema- 
chus is urged on by Athena, and Achilles relieves the heralds of theii 
burden. Diomedes rejects the assistance of Sthenelos. Tactful Alcinous 
understands his daughter's silence. Apollo is encouraged to act by 
Cheiron, Jason prompts Medea, Simaetha must be freed by Delphis 
himself. In Sappho 137, as quoted by Aristotle, the first speaker is seek- 
ing such encouragement, but does not receive it; the source of his ai- 
ðc is deliberately misunderstood.$8 In Catullus's translation of Sap- 
pho 31, the last stanza also represents a new voice, but also speaking in 
reproach instead of encouragement. 

A response in Sappho 31 would create a dialogue. Dramatized 
dialogue is not foreign to Sappho's poetry. It occurs in the narrative 
poems, 44 and 44A, and in what are possibly purely dramatic poems, 
114 and 140(a); 102 sounds like dramatized speech. The Hymn to Aphro- 
dite contains a speech; most to the point are the conversations with a 
beloved in 94 and (probably) 95.99 Perhaps the lines quoted by “Lon- 
ginus" represent one speech in such a poem, and the whole of lines 1-16 
should be enclosed in quotation marks. Line 17, then, would begin the 
reply of the Woman. P's GAAG nàv vóAuovov nel xal révnta may con- 
ceal, for example, 


contact that produces an acute feeling of self-consciousness in the subject. So too at Od. 
14.145, where Eumaeus, merely remembering the warmth of his absent master's company. 
says, óvouóbstv / aidéouar néo yao w pihe xav undeto Ovi. Atdwc in the erotic 
tradition may be seen as another instance of this type, or as a modification of these 
examples. (At the same time, Sappho may also be suggesting that the Speaker is express- 
ing one of the most straightforward categories of alöwg, that felt before a god.) Cairns, in 
Aidós, recognizes the element of self-consciousness, but not distinct patterns of use. 
Because he is seeking a unitary idea behind all examples, he ignores or plays down the 
differential significance of literary contexts; for example, he never mentions Sa. 137, anc 
he interprets Eumaeus's statement in terms of his social position, not specifically on the 
basis of what Eumaeus says (98—99). 

6 The interpretation of Sa. 137 as a dialogue goes back to a late scholium; whethei 
or not the lines of the reply belong to a poem by Sappho, the quotation shows the form (cf. 
Page, Sappho and Alcaeus 104—9, and Voigt ad loc.). 

6° Lasserre, Sappho 165—67 (in connection with another poem), emphasizes the 
role of dialogue in the fragments of Sappho; he also observes that there is a type of ancien! 
lyric, best exemplified by Hor. Ep. 2, in which the poet puts the words in the mouth ol 
another speaker, but does not make that clear until the end (in this case, however, we dc 
not know if line 1 is the beginning of the whole poem). 
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(perhaps the Woman, by encouraging the Speaker, implies, with equal 
indirection, how she would respond). 

This last suggestion rests on the expectation that what follows line 
16 will represent, at least formally, a continuation that is in some way 
conventional in rhetoric and thematic structure. I would not want to 
press too hard speculation about what is not there.?9? But in the study of 
what has survived, in the text of the second stanza, modern editors 
have accepted—to take egregious examples—the anomalous syntax of 
the construction @c tóc, © Einer and strained parallels for construc- 
tions with eixeı (whichever verb they derive it from), but ignored the 
inconvenient parallel in Euripides's DAéxo Boayv; while insisting on 
the temporal sense of the adjective, they have disregarded or denied the 
obvious meaningfulness of that sense in Booyéws ue povar’ 006’... 
elixer. Their readings reflect the expectation of a rhetorically naive, 
emotionally overwrought poet— “Die Leidenschaft packt bei Sappho 
unmittelbar und schroff jeden einzelnen Sinn, und der Ausdruck ist 
einfach und hart"—that persisted as the assumption behind the text 
even after scholarship on the poem began to undo it as an assumption of 
literary criticism.’! The text now printed cannot stand without that 
expectation to justify its strangeness. Although differences and dis- 
agreements about reconstructions must always remain, I have tried to 
offer a reading of the evidence for line 7 that meets the minimum stan- 


70 As Phaedra remarks (Eur. Hipp. 385-87), the meaning of aiódcc depends on the 
xaL10ÖG. It does not necessarily entail &unxavta; and the töAua that is urged in response to 
àunyxavía may be a call to desist (as in Archil. 13W) or a form of sympathetic encourage- 
ment (as in Nausicaa's reply to Odysseus). So there is no obvious convention or set of 
conventions to indicate whether the initial hesitancy here is overcome, or, if it is, what 
quality characterizes the action that follows. Whatever we may think of Delphis and 
Simaetha, we are told that after Apollo took Cyrene to Libya, Aphrodite ¿mì yAvxsooitc 
Evvais &gavàv BDáAev aida (Py. 9.12). There is a complex variation in the Argonautica, 
3.681ff. (cited by Turyn as a parallel, Studia Sapphica 46): . . . dt 6é jv aldds / xap- 
Bevin xatéouxev Auelpacdar ueuaviav. It is her sister she must speak to, not the object 
of her desire; nonetheless, Apollonius attributes the end of her silence to the effect of the 
"Eowreg as a third-person power, and when she does speak, she dissembles her love. 

71 Snell, *Sapphos Gedicht" 89. To take an example from the context of text- 
criticism, in his review of Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta Latte addressed the question 
of supplements in the text similarly: “die Aussicht, Worte einer Dichterin von der schlich- 
ten Ausdruckskraft Sapphos zu treffen, sehr gering ist. Bei Alkaios liegen die Dinge 
schon günstiger, weil er konventioneller ist" (93). 
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dards of using Boox&wg in a meaning consistent with its semantic his- 
tory, and of providing an appropriate metrical, syntactic, and rhetorical 
structure. I hope that by supporting interpretations that place Sappho’s 
originality not in her departure from conventions but in her participa- 
tion in a poetic tradition, this reading has also shown the way to a 
clearer understanding of the poem itself.7? 


JOEL B. Lipov 
QUEENS COLLEGE AND THE GRADUATE CENTER, 
City UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


APPENDIX 1 
SAPPHO 31, WITH PROPOSED REVISIONS 


“hativetat wou xijvoc toog 0&ototv 

tuuev' àvno, OTTLG EVAVTLOS TOL 

Loddvet xai nAdoLov àóv dwvei- 
OAS ÜnaHoVEL 

xal yeAaíoac iuégoev, 16 w’ Tj uàv 

xaodiav Ev otnGeotv £rtóouosv, 

as yao elölov), à(c) Booxéws ue oóvoi- 
o’ 008’ Ev Er’ eixg]i], 

GAG Txaut uev yA@oou Téayet Aéxtov 

©’ avtina xoi nto ÜNAÖEÖDÖUNKEV, 

ósuxátgoo0t Ô’ 005’ £v Sonu’, Errißoo- 
MELOL Ô’ üxovat, 

téxaðet w lows YÜXEOG KAXXEETAL, toduoc dé 

ralcav &yeEe, xAoootéoa Ó£ rolag 

Eunt, veOvóxmv 8° iyw ’LÖEUNS 
daivow Eu’ abro." 

“AAAA ev TOALATOV,” EELITE «va. 


72] am grateful to Andrew Miller, Dirk Obbink, and Jacob Stern for their com- 
ments on earlier versions and drafts. A shortened version of this essay was read at the 
1992 meeting of the American Philological Association in New Orleans. The initial re- 
search was assisted by a City University of New York PSC-BHE Research Award. 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE ELEPHANT AGAIN 


Aristotle’s zoological writings preserve an astonishing amount of 
information about the elephant, and much, though not all of it, is re- 
markably accurate.! From where does it come? Does Aristotle describe 
an animal which he has seen, or, as is sometimes thought,? one which 
he has dissected? To what extent does he make use of written sources? 
Is he discussing, according to the usual assumption, the Indian ele- 
phant? One recent scholar treats Aristotle's knowledge of the animal as 
if it is uninfluenced by what he has read, and suggests, moreover, that 
he writes about the African elephant.? Can this be correct? There is also 
the additional question of whether his information comes, as many have 
believed, from the period of Alexander the Great’s Indian campaign.* 
Before we look at any of these issues, however, a few words should be 
said about his knowledge of India in general. 

In none of his works does Aristotle in fact have much to say about 
the Indian subcontinent or about its inhabitants. Moreover, apart from 
the question of elephants, the little that he does relate clearly reflects 


! A detailed assessment is provided by Scullard, Elephant 37-52. Relevant material 
is found in PA and GA as weli as in HA 1-9. Doubts have of course often been expressed 
about the authenticity of HA 7—9 in particular, or of parts of these books, but also of 
earlier passages. There is, however, nothing in the passages discussed here which could 
not have been written by Aristotle or by contemporary collaborators, although it is often 
impossible to distinguish between the two. Moreover, the views of scholars on these 
questions are often very arbitrary; see the comments of Byl, Recherches xxiii-xxv, of 
Lloyd, Science 21-24, and of Balme, “Biology” 16—17, particularly in so far as they relate 
to the work of such scholars as H. Aubert, E Wimmer, and L. Dittmeyer. (On the question 
of authenticity see also Balme, Aristotle 1-13, which appeared after this article was writ- 
ten.) 

2E.g., by Wellmann, “Elefant” 2250, and Romm, “Aristotle’s Elephant” 572. 

3Romm, “Aristotle’s Elephant”; however, he rightly emphasises the unreliability 
of the ancient evidence depicting Alexander as the instigator and subsidiser of Aristotle's 
zoological researches. 

4See, for example, Manquat, Aristote naturaliste 98; Lee, “Place-Names” 61, 64; 
and Peck, Historia Animalium I lix, who believe such details to be late additions, the main 
part of HA having been completed much earlier. Jaeger, Aristotle 330, used their exis- 
tence to support a late date for HA in entirety. For the orthodox modern view see Rist, 
Mind of Aristotle 16, 212~17, who argues that it was begun around 345 and for the most 
part complete by 339. 
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the period before Alexander set foot in India. In Politics 7.14.1332b23, 
for example, he makes a single comment about India’s political system, 
claiming as his authority the sixth-century explorer Scylax. When he 
describes the mountain and river system of the eastern parts of the 
Persian Empire in Meteorologica 1.13.350a14, there is no sign of the 
influence of those who accompanied Alexander.$ In addition, both here 
and elsewhere he knows no Indian river apart from the Indus, and is 
otherwise uninformative about Indian geography. 

As for his account of the fauna of India, again we are clearly in the 
period before Alexander's Indian campaign. Aristotle's India is the 
home of the dart-shooting martichoras (HA 2.1.501a25) and the single~ 
horned Indian ass (HA 2.1.499b18, PA 3.2.663a19), creatures which be- 
long to the world of fable rather than to the real world.? We look in vain 
for the huge serpents and other snakes which so impressed the compan- 
ions of Alexander, or for the crocodiles of the Indus, not to mention 
other animals.® 

Aristotle's knowledge of India is obviously slender. However, he 
is remarkably well informed about the elephant, describing in detail its 
various parts, including the internal parts, as well as dealing with repro- 
duction, way of life, and other matters. How has he acquired his knowl- 
edge? In his zoological writings in general he owes a great deal to per- 
sonal observation and to the opinions of experts communicated to him 
orally. But he is also, it is clear, heavily indebted to what he has read.? 
Hence we should at least consider the possibility that he has been influ- 
enced by earlier written accounts of the elephant. Several authorities 
suggest themselves and should be discussed here. The earliest of these 


5 Cf. Bolchert, Aristoteles Erdkunde 43; Byl, Recherches 104; and Karttunen, India 
94 —95. 

$See Daffina, "Aral," esp. 370—72; and Louis, Météorologiques I x. Bolchert, 
Aristoteles Erdkunde 39--42, argues that Ctesias is Aristotle's primary source here, but 
this is unconvincing; see Jacoby, “Ktesias” 2072. 

7See below, nn. 12 and 18, with related discussion. 

®On the little snake of HA 8.29.607a33 see below. Large serpents are described by 
Nearchus (133 F 10a, b) and Onesicritus (134 F 16a, b); large and small snakes by Aris- 
tobulus (139 F 38) and Cleitarchus (137 F 18). For crocodiles in the Indus see Aristobulus 
(139 F 38), Onesicritus (134 F 7; and also the hippopotamus), and Nearchus (133 F 20, in 
the Hydaspes). 

? A brief account of Aristotle's principal sources is given by Lloyd, Magic 211-12, 
who also lists the more important secondary discussions; Byl, Recherches, should now 
be added. 
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and the one with which it is appropriate to begin is Artaxerxes’ physi- 
cian, Ctesias.!? 


ARISTOTLE AND CTESIAS 


Ctesias' Persian history and his Indica, both written at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, were very influential works, and Ctesias was 
the first Greek author, so far as we know, to draw attention to the 
existence of elephants in India and also to describe the animal.!! He is 
an obvious source of information for any fourth-century author. Aris- 
totle, however, had serious misgivings, although these did not neces- 
sarily deter him from making use of Ctesias’ works. We need to look at 
least briefly at his criticisms, for they tell us something of his methods. 

Ctesias is explicitly named four times in Aristotle. The first pas- 
sage, part of a discussion of animals and their teeth, concerns that 
remarkable creature, the martichoras (HA 2.1.501325 = 688 F 45d).!? 
Not surprisingly, Aristotle doubts that any animal so far defies nature as 
to possess three rows of teeth in each jaw, not one. His words “if we are 
to believe Ctesias" lay emphasis on his distrust. However, his scepti- 
cism is not such that it prevents him from giving a description of the 
animal, a description, moreover, which is not in all its details relevant to 
the context in which it occurs. 

Even more interesting is a second passage, where Ctesias (“who 
is unworthy of belief") is censured for his statement that there are no 
pigs wild or tame in India (HA 8.28.606a8 = F 45ka). In its position in 
the argument the jibe seems gratuitous. Aristotle has in fact just re- 


For recent bibliography on Ctesias (FGrHist no. 688) see Bigwood, “Ctesias’ 
Indica" 302 n. 1, to which Karttunen, India, should be added. Ctesias was at the Persian 
court from 404 to 398/7. Eck, “Ctésias,” 427—32, revives the view that his residence there 
dates from 415/4. However, this makes his account of the reign of Darius II inexplicably 
brief; see Jacoby, “Ktesias” 2033. 

It is mentioned by Herodotus (3.114, 4.191.4) but not described. For the question 
of how well Ctesias' Indica has been preserved by Photius and the other excerptors see 
Bigwood, “Ctesias’ Indica." 

!? A very fanciful description of the tiger, an animal unknown to the Greek world 
before Alexander’s Indian campaign; cf. below, n. 22 and related discussion, and Steier, 
"Tiger" 949. Aubert and Wimmer, Thierkunde, and Dittmeyer, De Animalibus, consider 
this passage and also HA 8.12.597b21—30 (cf. note 19 below) to be interpolations, but for 
insufficient reason (cf. note 1 above). 
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ported, without naming his source and without criticism, the equally 
erroneous claim that there are no pigs and no deer in Libya.'? 

No less noteworthy, though for somewhat different reasons, is the 
third criticism, which we find in two passages (HA 3.22.523a26 and GA 
2.2.736a2 = F 48a, b) and which concerns the elephant. Ctesias had 
stated that the creature's semen hardens so much in drying that it be- 
comes like amber, a claim which Aristotle finds absurd. However, it 
should be emphasised that his comments here do not derive from per- 
sonal observation or special knowledge of the elephant, as has some- 
times been supposed.!* They are based on his preconceptions about the 
nature of semen, which is thick and white when it leaves the body and 
then becomes thin and dark (HA 3.22.523a18). His censure of Herodo- 
tus in the same passages for suggesting that Ethiopian semen is black 
(HA 3.22.523a17, GA 2.2.736a10), is similarly unconnected with obser- 
vation.!^ 

Aristotle's criticisms do not necessarily imply exhaustive re- 
search or firsthand investigation, and they should also not lead us to 
conclude that he did not draw on Ctesias for information. As Byl has 
amply demonstrated, in his biological writings he names his prede- 
cessors on the whole only when he wishes to refute their views;!° he 
also makes considerable use of those whom he thus criticises by name; 
as well as of unnamed authorities. Herodotus, for example, he names 
and condemns in three passages in language very similar to that which 
he uses of Ctesias. Herodotus is a liar (Otéspevovou, HA 3.22.523a17; cf. 
ovx GAnOH AéyeL, GA 2.2.732a10). He also relates silly stories (uv@o- 
Aöyoc, GA 3.5.756b6; cf. uó800c . . . Anowöng, HA 6.31.579b2, although 
the historian is not specifically named there).!7 Nevertheless Aristotle 


I3 Cf. Hdt. 4.192.2. Aristotle adds a detail (not in Herodotus) that there are no wild 
goats in Libya, a claim which is correct (see Byl, Recherches 28). He may have had 
information which contradicted Ctesias from a source which he considered more trust- 
worthy. 

14 E,g., by Romm, “Aristotle’s Elephant," 572-73. 

15Cf. Byl, Recherches 101, 369 n. 81. 

té For notable variations in the treatment meted out to individual authors see Byl, 
Recherches 3ff. Those named and criticised in the biological writings include many Pre- 
socratics, especially Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus. Aristotle does not, how- 
ever, criticise Plato or Hippocrates by name, and other medical writers are rarely named 
when their views are being rejected. 

7 For wevdéo8ar and spgvóric in reference to Ctesias see GA 2.2.736a2 and HA 
3.22.523a26; for uvOoXoysiv see below, n. 25 and related discussion. 
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uses him extensively. His treatment of Herodotus indeed is very similar 
to the treatment earlier meted out to Herodotus by Ctesias, for Ctesias, 
while liberally employing his predecessor's material, also dismissed 
him as a liar (T 8 spgóotnc; cf. F 16.62) and as a purveyor of u$00: (T 13; 
cf. Aoyosotds, T 8). 

In the same way Aristotle certainly uses information from Ctesias 
in a number of passages, though the wording may suggest that he does 
not feel confident of its veracity. Aristotle's Indian ass, for example, 
with its solid hoof, single horn, and astragalos clearly originates with 
Ctesias.! However, in one of his references to this creature (PA 
3.2.663a19, although not in HA 2.1.499b18), Aristotle betrays his reser- 
vations with the words “it is said" and “the so-called Indian ass." 

Similarly Aristotle's brief description of the parrot (HA 
8.12.597b027),!1? a bird not seen in mainland Greece until after Alex- 
ander's Indian campaign, surely owes something to Ctesias. The two 
differ, it is true, over the form of the bird's name. In Aristotle we have 
wittaxn, with a variant ovttaxyn, whereas in Photius’ summary of Cte- 
sias the form is Bittaxog,?® as it is in a fragment of Eubulus (a poet of 
Middle Comedy), our only other literary reference to the bird in the 
period before Alexander.?! Aristotle may indeed have had information 
in addition to that supplied by Ctesias. However, the fact that he con- 
siders the parrot to be a bird of prey certainly reminds one of the histo- 
rian. Ctesias had compared it to a hawk in size and may have compared 
the two birds in other respects. Even more suggestive is Aristotle's 
comment tò Aeyóugvov àvOoonóyXorov. It recalls (with again a hint of 
scepticism) Photius’ words yA@ooav àvOoonívuv Exe. (F 45.8). 

Then there are the Indian dogs of Historia Animalium 8.28.607a4, 


iSCtesias' description confuses several animals, one of which is the rhinoceros 
(unknown to Greeks at this time); see Karttunen, India 168—71. Aristotle’s use of Ctesias 
is discussed by Byl, Recherches 99-104. For older views see Bolchert, Aristoteles Erd- 
kunde 17-21, and Reese, Nachrichten über Indien 99ff. 

19Part of a short digression sometimes regarded as spurious (see notes 1 and 12 
above). For knowledge of the bird in the ancient world see Wotke and Jereb, “Papagei”; 
Toynbee, Animals 247-49; and Bigwood, “Ctesias’ Parrot.” 

? Henry, Bibliothèque I, reads Butté&xov for Bırräxov (a misprint?). The common 
later forms (besides those in the manuscripts of Aristotle) are wittaxds and oittaxds. 
The name is thought to be of oriental origin and perhaps Indian, although the precise 
etymology is uncertain; cf. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique iv.1 1292. 

21 PCG 5 F 120 (123), from an unknown play. According to Hunter, Eubulus 10, his 
plays fall within the period ca. 380—335. 
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where once more Aristotle does not vouch for the information, as the 
repeated daot shows. People claim, he tells us, that these creatures are 
the result of crossing a dog and a tiger, although as a parallel passage 
shows, he means something like a jackal, not the real tiger.?? A breed of 
dog called “Indian” was well known to fourth-century Greece.” How- 
ever, here too Ctesias may have made a contribution. He certainly de- 
scribes huge Indian dogs, capable, so he says, of fighting a lion (F 45.10; 
Phot.) He may in addition have suggested Aristotle's deadly little 
snake (HA 8.29.607a33). At any rate we may compare the snake in 
Photius which is one span long (F 45.33). 

There may be some uncertainty with regard to these last two ani- 
mals. However, unquestionably Ctesias is Aristotle's main source on 
the fauna of India. Moreover, his lengthy history of Persia could have 
supplied details about the fauna of parts of the Persian Empire other 
than India.?* We know that it provided Aristotle at times with historical 
information, as with the tale of Sardanapallus (Pol. 5.8.14.1311b35 — F 
Ip), although this is attributed by Aristotle to of uvGoAoyo0vrec, and 
not to Ctesias by name.?5 

But what did Ctesias say about elephants, and could he have been 
a source for Aristotle here? Very little of this part of his account has 
been preserved. However, from a useful passage of Aelian (F 45b = 
Ael. NA 17.29) we learn that he claimed to have actually seen some with 
their Indian trainer in Babylon.?° There is no reason to be sceptical of 


22GA 2.7746a34 substitutes for tiger “a wild animal like a dog," and no doubts are 
expressed. Since Aristotle does not mention the tiger elsewhere, M. Vegetti in Lanza and 
Vegetti, Opere biologiche 470, considers the HA reference to be an interpolation. How- 
ever, it is not impossible that Aristotle (or even Ctesias before him) used the word ví oic, a 
borrowing from Persian; cf. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique iv.2 1116. The com- 
ments of Nearchus (133 F 7; Arr. Ind. 15.1--3), who claimed to have seen a tiger's skin, 
make it clear that riyoıs was applied by some to the 6x6 aioAog (jackal?). On the prob- 
lems of identifying the 066 see Peck, Historia Animalium Il 377-79. 

23Cf. Hdt. 1.192.4, 7.187; Xen. Cyn. 9.1, 10.1. On Indian dogs in general see Kart- 
tunen, India 163—67. 

24Cf, F 10a and F 10b and Ff 34-36. Ctesias’ Periodos and his Phoroi (if it was a 
separate work) were probably also rich in this kind of material. 

?5Bolchert, Aristoteles Erdkunde 21-29, discusses his debt to Ctesias' Persica in 
general, but as with geography (cf. note 6 above), goes well beyond what is certain. 

?6For what is known of his stay in Babylon see Bigwood, “Babylon” 32—33. Clay 
figurines of elephants found at Nippur (sometimes dated ca. 400 B.C.) are dated to the 
Seleucid or Parthian periods by Van Buren, Fauna 78. 
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this. Part of the Indian subcontinent (the Northwest and the Indus val- 
ley) was brought under Achaemenid control in the reign of Darius I. 
Whatever the exact relationship, there were clearly very close contacts 
between Persia and India at the end of the fifth century.?7 Nor is there 
reason to disbelieve Ctesias' statement that he saw these elephants 
uproot palm trees when their trainer gave the command. The animal can 
in fact push over a sizable tree with its forehead or wrap its trunk 
around it and uproot it.?8 

In addition to describing what he saw, Ctesias also related what he 
heard, including what he heard about the military use of elephants, as 
Aelian tells us in the same passage (F 45b). Ctesias' informants are 
unknown, and the numbers which he provides for these war elephants 
are, like most of his other figures, vastly exaggerated.?? However, not 
everything is nonsensical. His elephants play two roles.?9 Some take 
their place in the battle line (F 45b). Indeed at least two episodes of his 
history depict battles in which they are involved. In F 97 (Phot.) Cyrus 
the Great faces Indian elephants in his campaign against the Derbices in 
the East. Earlier in the work we have the remarkable tale of Queen 
semiramis of Assyria, invading India with a vast retinue of dummy 
elephants and having to contend with the real animals (F 1 = Diod. 
2.17.7ff.).3! This second episode is clearly fictional. The first one may 
be. But the use of elephants in battle is no invention. They must have 
been so employed in India long before Alexander's time. 

Other elephants, Ctesias claims, were trained to tear down city 
walls (F 45b; cf. Photius’ words negl 1v tevyoxavoA vtov &Aebóvtov, 


?7On the relationship see now Vogelsang, "Achaemenids." 

28Carrington, Elephants 176 (cf. 65—66); Sikes, African Elephant 76-77, 281. Ae- 
lian does not in fact state how Ctesias' elephants uproot trees. They are said to demolish 
walls toig ovíj8tot, "by pushing with their chests (?),” though Aelian's version of the 
original could well be inexact. Onesicritus (134 F 14; Strabo 15.1.34), who must have seen 
elephants himself, but who seems also to have been influenced by Ctesias’ account, 
reports the same activities, telling us that the animals rise on their hind legs and use their 
trunks to uproot trees and tear down battlements. 

7?For his statistics cf. Bigwood, "Inarus" 10-11. 

30 The passing reference in F 45.15 (Phot.) to the use of elephants in hunting is also 
credible; cf. Megasthenes 715 F 32 (Strabo 15.1.55). 

?! On Diodorus' use of Ctesias see Bigwood, "Diodorus." His comment (2.16.4) 
that the Indian elephant is larger than the African one is part of an addition by Diodorus to 
Ctesias' tale (cf. Jacoby, app. crit. p. 434), as is his statement (2.17.8) that the animals were 
equipped with towers (see Scullard, Elephant 241). 
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F 45.7), and again the assertion is not absurd.?? Indian sources, al- 
though dating them is problematic, attest the practice. The Arthasastra, 
for example, attributed to Kautiliya, a minister of Chandragupta (Sand- 
racottus) in the last part of the third century B.C., includes in the list of 
the functions of the elephant the breaking of ramparts, gates, and 
towers.3? 

Ctesias clearly had a great deal to say about the elephant, and 
parts of Aristotle's description betray his influence. Aristotle's ele- 
phants take part in battle, tear down walls, and uproot palm trees (HA 
9.1.610a19), the very activities described by Ctesias.34 When Aristotle 
describes the hunting of wild ones (HA 9.1.610a24), he may again owe 
something to the historian, for Ctesias’ Persica, we know, included at 
least one elephant hunt (F 1 = Diod. 2.17.7).35 Indeed many of the other 
details in Aristotle (on the animal's physical attributes, on mating, the 
Jength of gestation, lifespan, etc.) may have been suggested by the 
historian. Ctesias may be the source, too, of the fable criticised by 
Aristotle that the elephant cannot bend its legs (HA 2.1.498a8; cf. JA 
9709210). But this, although commonly believed,?$ is uncertain. At any 
rate we should also bear in mind that there may have been some confu- 
sions, but that many of his claims about the elephant are quite correct. 


OTHER POSSIBLE SOURCES 


But if Ctesias is Aristotle's authority for some details, other 
pieces of information come from elsewhere. The measures, for exam- 


32 Fortifications were sometimes of wood; cf. Megasthenes 715 F 17 (Arr. Ind. 10.3), 
and on Palimbothra F 18a (Arr. Ind. 10.5) and F 18b (Strabo 15.1.36). The walls of Palim- 
bothra are known from excavation: see Hinüber, Arrian 1114, on Ind. 10.5. 

335 Kangle, Arthasastra II 10.4.14. Some of the material in this work probably be- 
longs to the period of Chandragupta; see Karttunen, India 146—47. For other Indian 
sources see Goukowsky, “Péros” 475, and Karttunen, “Reliability” 106. 

34 They uproot trees with their trunks in PA 2.16.659al and HA 2.1.497b29; in HA 
9.1.610222 (hotvixac) they use their foreheads and then their feet (the slight inconsistency 
may be due to the selecting of different details from the original; for discrepancies in 
Aristotle’s account see below, nn. 40-41 with related discussion). In the same passage 
they use their tusks to destroy fortifications. As noted above (n. 28), what Ctesias said is 
not entirely clear. 

35 Later a popular topic; cf. Nearchus 133 F 22 (Strabo 15.1.43) and Megasthenes 
715 Ff 20a (Arr. Ind. 13.1-14.3), 20b (Strabo 15.1.42). 

36 E.g., by Wellmann, "Elefant" 2249. 
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ple, in the description of what elephants eat and drink (HA 8.9.5963), 
appear nowhere else in Aristotle’s writings and occur in a combination 
that does not sound like Ctesias.?? The historian might of course have 
referred to the maris, which is a Persian liquid measure.?? However, the 
medimnos and the metretes, which are both described as Macedonian,?? 
indicate a later source. 

In addition to the unusual measures, there are one or two incon- 
sistencies in what Aristotle relates. In the passage just mentioned we 
hear about wheat and wine. But these details do not harmonise well 
with a statement in De Partibus Animalium 2.16.659a3 which appears to 
claim (erroneously) that the animal gets much of its food from water. 
The second passage refers to the elephant in the wild, whereas the first 
concerns the animal in captivity, and this may explain the divergence. 
However, there are also inconsistent statements about such matters as 
the age at which the elephant starts to breed. According to Historia 
Animalium 6.27.578a17 this is before the age of twenty;*° according to an 
earlier comment (HA 5.14.546b7), it is when the female is between ten 
and fifteen and the male is five or six.4! 

The discrepancies are minor but may be a further indication that 
Aristotle consulted an authority or authorities in addition to Ctesias,? 
and it is worthwhile looking at possible candidates. One, the Athenian 
physician Mnesitheus, is a problematic figure, but should at least be 
mentioned here.*? Galen criticised him for claiming that the elephant 
had no gall bladder (II 569 Kühn = F 52), a claim also made by Aristotle 
(HA 2.15.506b1). Moreover, Mnesitheus and Aristotle were right and 
Galen, although he had dissected an elephant, was wrong. However, we 


37Ctesias is also a very unlikely source for the statements in Cael. 2.14.298a9, 
discussed below (see n. 53 and related discussion). 

38 See Bivar, “Achaemenid Measures” 633—34, and Lewis, “Polyaenus” 86. It first 
occurs in Greek in a tablet from Persepolis dated ca. 500 B.c.; see Lewis, Sparta 12—13. 

They are otherwise unknown. We may note that in one passage of Ctesias (F 
45.46, p. 508; Phot.) reference is made to Athenian kotulai. 

^ Reading zoò tv eixooı with manuscripts P and D and Rose. 

^! A slight discrepancy was noted above (n. 34). Some discrepancies in numbers 
may involve copyists’ errors: e.g., HA 5.14.546b11 (cf. GA 4.10.777b15) gives the period of 
gestation as two years; HA 6.27.578a19 as one year six months according to some, three 
years according to others (Rose reads Sto here). 

“They could also be an indication, as Lloyd suggests (Magic 212), of multiple 
authorship, inauthentic material, etc. 

43 Bertier, Mnésithée, has collected and discussed the fragments (I follow her num- 
bering). 
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do not know what else Mnesitheus had to say about the elephant, and 
we do not know exactly when he lived. Some scholars have dated him 
after Aristotle, but the evidence points rather to the middle of the fourth 
century or a little later.** In fact, as Scullard has suggested,* he could 
be a source for Aristotle, though we cannot be certain of this. We 
should also note that there is no evidence that Mnesitheus' claim about 
the elephant's gall bladder (or of course Aristotle's) means that he per- 
sonally carried out or witnessed a dissection.* It could very well be 
based on secondhand information, perhaps even supplied by Ctesias, 
though other possibilities must be considered.^? 

When we turn to another doctor, Eudoxus of Cnidus (ca. 391-ca. 
342), we are on somewhat firmer ground, for despite all the uncertain- 
ties of his career, he was at least well known to Aristotle.*® An associate 
for a time of Plato and of the Academy, and an eminent mathematician 
and astronomer, he had spent some months in Egypt and was, in addi- 
tion, a geographer. Only the most meagre remnants survive of any of his 
writings, among them the Periodos gés.*? However, this last was clearly 
a work of substantial size (seven books) and one which included, like 
other descriptive geographies, the fauna of the areas described, partic- 
ularly unusual creatures.°° Moreover, India was treated in the work, 


44 Wellmann, “Elefant” 2250, dates him ca. 300; Jaeger, Diokles 226, to around 300 
at the earliest. Bertier, Mnésithée 144—47, put him in the mid—fourth century (cf. Harig and 
Kollesch, "Diokles"). But she is not certain whether his zoological observations infiu- 
enced, or were influenced by, Aristotle. 

45Scullard, Elephant 52. 

46 As suggested by Wellmann, “Elefant” 2250, who also believed, as noted above 
(n. 2), that Aristotle’s knowledge depended on dissection. On dissection before Aristotle 
and on Aristotle's use of it see Lloyd, Magic 156-65. 

47 Aristotle’s comments at HA 2.15.506b1 certainly show that someone dissected or 
carefully inspected an elephant’s carcass. For Ctesias’ interest in which animals pos- 
sessed a gall bladder and which did not see F 45.45 and F 45q (Ael. NA 4.52). When 
Mnesitheus refers in F 39 (Oribas. II 68) to what those who have wandered through Asia 
say about the flesh of the wild ass, he surely alludes to Xenophon (cf. Anab. 1.5.2) and not 
to Ctesias, as Deichgraber, “Mnesitheos” 2283, suggests. 

48 For his career in general and for the problem of his dates see Lasserre, Eudoxos 
137-39. 

49 Lasserre, Eudoxos, has collected and commented on all the fragments (my refer- 
ences follow his numbering). For the fragments of the Periodos see also Gisinger, Eu- 
doxos. 

*0F 318, F 329, F 331, etc. His sources were no doubt multifarious; for his famil- 
iarity with Ctesias’ writings cf. Gisinger, Eudoxos 17, 19-20, 132, and Jacoby, “Ktesias” 
2071-72. 
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though to what extent we do not know,S! as well as other eastern parts of 
the Persian Empire. 

Aristotle has clearly been influenced by the geographical ideas of 
Eudoxus, in addition to his astronomy and mathematics, whether the 
influence came about through conversations or through reading his 
works or through both.?? It has often been thought, for example, that 
Aristotle refers to Eudoxus when he writes in De Caelo 2.14.298a9 of 
“those who imagine that the region round the Pillars of Hercules joins 
on to the regions round India, and that in this way the ocean is one." 53 
The discussion which precedes this observation and that which follows 
certainly suggest Eudoxus, for the one deals with the sphericity of the 
earth, and the other alludes to the mathematicians' measurement of its 
circumference. Moreover, there is also, it should be noted, a reference 
to the elephant. Aristotle comments that the proponents of the above 
view support it by observing that these animals are to be found at both 
eastern and western extremities of the world. But even if he does not 
have Eudoxus in mind here, the passage makes it clear that others 
among Aristotle's informants, besides Ctesias, were interested in the 
elephant.^^4 i 

A final possible source of information for Aristotle deserves some 
attention. If we accept that some details about the animal could have 
been added to Historia Animalium in the 330s, we need to consider 
Aristotle's relative and protégé, the historian Callisthenes.’° After all, 
Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander's Asian expedition and was 


51 F 340 (Pliny NH 7.24) refers to Indians of the South. The real southern portions 
of India are unknown to Greeks of this period. However, despite Karttunen, India 101, 
this is no reason to deny the fragment to Eudoxus of Cnidus. Herodotus had already 
referred to southern Indians (3.101.2). 

52For his influence in geography see Gisinger, Eudoxos 135; in astronomy, see 
Lloyd, Magic 173. Dugand, “Eudoxe” 122-25, discusses the influence of his Egyptian 
stay. 

533 Guthrie's translation in On the Heavens. For discussion see Friedlander, Plato I 
114—19; Moraux, Du ciel cxxxii; and Lasserre, Eudoxos 253. In Mete. 2.5.362b28 Aristotle 
expresses similar ideas in a similar context. 

>4]t will be remembered too that Plato's Atlantis boasts many (Critias 114e), such a 
large and unusual animal being very appropriate to that remarkable island. 

55Despite Bosworth, "Callisthenes," Chares 125 F 15 (Plut. Alex. 55) is good evi- 
dence of the closeness of the relationship between the two; cf. Fox, "Theopompus" 112. 
On the date of HA and the possibility that additions were made to the completed work see 
note 4 above. 
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present at Gaugamela in 331, must have seen these animals.>* Darius’ 
forces at this battle included some fifteen Indian elephants (Arr. Anab. 
3.8.6), although they apparently played no role in the actual fighting.?? 
Afterwards they fell into Alexander's hands (Arr. Anab. 3.15.4, 6) and 
were presumably then taken to Babylon. However, nothing is known of 
their fate: they were probably left in Babylon when Alexander moved 
on.>8 But they must have aroused the curiosity of all members of the 
expedition, most of whom before this time would never have set eyes on 
an elephant, let alone have had to deal with one on the battlefield. They 
must in addition have aroused the curiosity of Alexander himself, as 
well as that of all the scientists and intellectuals who accompanied him. 

This last-mentioned group included of course Callisthenes, 
whose wide-ranging interests clearly embraced scientific among other 
issues. The fragments of his Hellenica show that he concerned himself 
with the reasons for the Nile flood (124 F 12) and with earthquakes and 
their causes (Ff 19-21). In the latter passage his views, it should be 
noted, are very much in agreement with those of Aristotle.?? His book 
on Alexander included comments on the flora and fauna of the lands 
through which the expedition passed (cf. F 42 and F 41). Given his 
interests and his close association with Aristotle, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that he provided Aristotle with information about elephants, 
as no doubt about other matters.99 


56He also knew Ctesias’ Persica; see Prandi, Callistene 84 n. 28, 149 n. 25. On the 
last events treated in Deeds of Alexander see E. Jacoby FGrHist 2D, 420—21. 

57’ They are included in the document which, according to Aristobulus, contained 
the Persian order of battle (Arr. Anab. 3.11.7 = 139 F 17). If this information is genuine, it 
suggests that they were to be used in the battle, though nothing is known of their training. 
According to the Fragmentum Sabbaiticum 151 F 1.12—13, they did participate. But this is 
a late text, dated by Jacoby not before A.D.150 and containing a number of untrustworthy 
details. 

58 According to Curt. 5.2.10, among the gifts received by Alexander from the gover- 
nor of Susa were twelve Indian elephants, about which nothing is known. For the many 
gifts of elephants which Alexander received in India see Scullard, Elephant 65-75. 

59 Mete. 1.6, 2.8; see Prandi, Callistene 42—44. On the general interests shared by 
Aristotle and Callisthenes see Prandi 14-18. 

SCH Goukowsky, “Pöros” 476. The measures discussed above (nn. 37-39 and 
related discussion) would be-appropriate for Callisthenes. On the statement of the com- 
mentator Simplicius in the sixth century A.D. (124 T 3) that Aristotle asked Callisthenes to 
send him astronomical data from Babylon, see Schiffer, "Aristote et Callisthéne." Sim- 
plicius here cites Porphyry's claim that Babylonian data had been preserved for 31,000 
years, a claim usually regarded as absurd. See, however, the interesting explanation of 
Burstein, “Callisthenes.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


We shall never know for certain all Aristotle’s authorities. Other 
written accounts, such as the Periplus of Damastes at the end of the fifth 
century, or the Persica of Heracleides of Cyme in the middle of the 
following century, might have supplied details. In addition, information 
could have been transmitted orally by those who had visited such 
places as the capitals of the Persian Empire. Nevertheless, despite the 
uncertainties some conclusions can be drawn. 

Firstly, Aristotle had access to excellent information on the ele- 
phant. What he tells us is drawn from more than one authority, and at 
least one (Ctesias), though possibly more, was a written source. There 
is no incontrovertible evidence that he had dissected an elephant him- 
self or had witnessed a dissection. We do not even need to suppose that 
he had seen an elephant—in a menagerie in Macedon, as one scholar 
has suggested, or, according to the hypothesis of others, one sent by 
Alexander after the battle of Gaugamela.$! 

Secondly, there is the question of the type of elephant which Aris- 
totle describes. As we saw earlier, Aristotle was well aware of the exis- 
tence of elephants in Africa as well as in India. However, he nowhere 
comments on the differences between the species. Most probably he 
did not know of any.9? Indeed it is not clear how much was known in his 
lifetime about the African animal (the "forest" elephant, not the larger 
“bush” elephant, being the type familiar to the ancient world).9? Early 
references are few and brief. Herodotus, for example, knows of ele- 
phants both in Ethiopia (3.114; cf. 3.97.3) and in the Atlas region (4.191), 
but has nothing to report of them. The latter, apart from Aristotle's 
allusion, receive a mention from the Carthaginian Hanno, though again 
it is a bare mention.™ In addition we hear a little about trade in elephant 
products. The fifth-century comic poet Hermippus comments on Libya 
as a provider of ivory (PCG 5 F 63 line 15). In Pseudo-Scylax (GGM 1 
$ 112) in the following century there are references to trade in elephant 
skins and tusks. 

These meagre allusions tell us nothing about how well the African 


6! For the first suggestion see Preus, Science 38; for the second see Keller, Tierwelt 
1 374, and Scullard, Elephant 65. 

92 Cf. the arguments of Romm, "Aristotle's Elephant" 573~74. 

63 See Scullard, Elephant 23-24. 

5^ Hanno Periplus (sect. 4) GGM I. Hanno's voyage probably belongs to the early 
fifth century, even if the Greek text is much later; see Ramin, Hannon 4—5. 
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elephant was known. Nor does Onesicritus' assertion (which is in fact 
correct) that the Indian elephant is larger and stronger than its African 
("forest") counterpart necessarily mean that he had good knowledge of 
both species, or that good knowledge was available.65 It might be evi- 
dence only of his desire to portray India as a land where everything is 
bigger and better than elsewhere. 

As for Aristotle's account, while it is not impossible that some of 
the details originate in descriptions of the African elephant,$7 much of 
what he says clearly relates to the Indian animal. Ctesias certainly 
wrote about Indian elephants, as did Callisthenes, if he is accepted as 
an additional authority.$8 Besides, a great deal of Aristotle's description 
is of the domesticated animal. There is a reference to the trainer in 
Historia Animalium 2.1.497b28. In addition, Aristotle comments on the 
diet (HA 8.9.596a3) and on the diseases of elephants in captivity (HA 
8.26.605a23), and on their temperament and the functions which they 
can be trained to perform (HA 9.46.630b18), including their use in war 
and in the hunting of wild elephants (7A 9.1.610a15). Such details point 
to the Indian elephant. There is no secure evidence for the domestica- 
tion of the African elephant before about 280 or a little earlier, when 
Ptolemy II, cut off from the supply of Indian elephants, first became 
seriously interested in the capture and training of the African variety.’ 
In any case, in two passages (HA 6.18.571b33, 9.1.610a19) Aristotle re- 


65 Strabo 15.1.43 (134 F 14), who notes that others too made this claim; cf. Diod. 
2.35.4 and 2.42.1 (Megasthenes 715 F 4), Diod. 2.16.4 (cf. note 31 above), and Curt. 8.9.17. 
On the relative sizes of the two species see Scullard, Elephant 60-63. 

66Comparison of African and Indian elephants (pace Romm, “Aristotle’s Ele- 
phant” 574-75) would have been difficult much before ca. 280 B.C. (see below, n. 70 and 
related discussion). Onesicritus’ book was surely written before 310; see Jacoby FGrHist 
2D 469. 

67 Did Eudoxus, who spent some time in Egypt (see above), and whose geography 
presumably included Ethiopia (cf. F 287) as well as Libya (cf. Ff 322-23) and India, have 
detailed information about African elephants? 

6 It is not of course impossible that Ctesias, or indeed any of the authors discussed 
above, made some reference to African elephants. 

69 As does the Persian measure in HA 8.9.596a7 (cf. n. 38). 

70On the hunting expeditions to Ethiopia sent by Ptolemy II and his successors see 
Scullard, Elephant 126-33, and Desanges, Recherches 252-302. Despite Rice, Grand 
Procession 92, the domestication of the elephant in Meroé seems to have been learned 
from the Ptolemies; see Desanges, “Chasseurs d'éléphants" 34, and cf. Hofmann and 
Tomandl, Bedeutung des Tieres 165. 
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fers specifically to the inhabitants of India.?! His description, and there 
can be no doubt of this, on the whole applies to the Indian, not to the 
African animal. 

A third and final conclusion concerns the approximate date at 
which the material which we have been discussing was incorporated 
into Historia Animalium. As with Aristotle's Indian information in gen- 
eral, there is no good evidence that anything that he reports about 
elephants comes from the Indian portion of Alexander's campaigns, or 
indeed that any of it has been inserted posthumously. There are, it is 
true, one or two pieces of information which remind one of Onesicritus 
or of Nearchus. However, such resemblances deceive. As we saw 
above, very similar details are already to be found in Ctesias’ account.?? 
Moreover, there are also, it should be noted, one or two details which 
suggest an early date of composition rather than a late one. For exam- 
ple, in Historia Animalium 9.46.630b29 elephants are said to be unable 
to swim (cf. PA 2.16.659a13, where the same is implied). Nearchus, 
however, who knows that they can,?? is better informed (133 F 22 — 
Strabo 15.1.43). In addition, as already noted, we find no trace in Aris- 
totle of the view that the Indian elephant is bigger than the African one. 
Yet from the time of Onesicritus onwards this was a common view.”4 

In short, if Historia Animalium is imagined to be a "file," to which 
additions were continually being made in Aristotle’s lifetime,75 it should 
be noted that nothing has been added about elephants or about India 
from the information made available by the events of the 320s. Alex- 
ander's Indian expedition may have revolutionised Greek knowledge of 


71The king in HA 9.46.630b20 is surely the Indian, not the Persian king, as sug- 
gested by Louis, "Domestication des animaux" 192. At least this is what Aelian (NA 
13.22), who bases himself on Aristotle, believed. 

72On the elephants' tearing down walls and trees cf. above, nn. 28, 32, and 34 and 
related discussion; on the hunting of elephants cf. n. 35. Other seeming reminiscences 
may also come from Ctesias, such as the animal's alleged lifespan of two hundred or three 
hundred years (much too high) found in HA 8.9.596a12 and in Onesicritus 134 F 14 (Strabo 
15.1.43). 

73See Sikes, African Elephant 273-74. 

74Such details obviously have some relevance to the debate over which parts of 
HA are genuine. It should be noted that HA 9.46, in a part of the work often thought to be 
spurious, contains information which is old-fashioned in comparison with the reports of 
Alexander's companions. 

75 As is supposed, for example, by Peck, Historia Animalium J lix; Balme, " Biol- 
ogy" 17; and Rist, Mind of Aristotle 16, 214. 
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the East. However, there is no trace of this in Aristotle’s zoological 
writings. 


J. M. BiGwoon 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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NOTE SUR LE SENS DE CARPO DANS LUCILIUS, 
FRAGMENT 828 (KRENKEL) 


Le texte du fragment 828 de Lucilius, tel qu'il a été établi par 
W. Krenkel, est le suivant: 


hiemem unam quamque carpam 


Ce passage du livre 29 des Satires, parvenu jusqu'à nous par l'intermé- 
diaire de Nonius,! est une réflexion sur l'hiver. Le caractère succinct de 
l'extrait rend son exégése malaisée. Le groupe cité par le grammairien 
est habituellement analysé comme un tout autonome et la forme car- 
pam, comme un subjonctif présent à valeur optative.? La signification 
de la proposition n'en demeure pas moins ambigué. Dans son édition, 
W. Krenkel traduit par: "jeden Winter lass mich geniessen."? E. H. 
Warmington comprend: “Let me pluck each winter's fruits.”4 Les tra- 
ductions de ces deux critiques, qui donnent au verbe carpere le sens de 
"cueillir, goüter, profiter de," s'expliquent par un souvenir du carpe 
diem horatien.? Une telle interprétation offre l'avantage de reprendre 
un théme figurant dans l'unique autre fragment lucilien susceptible 
d'éclairer la manière dont le satiriste concevait la saison: 


‘Lindsay, Nonius 1381. Au lieu de hiemem Marx (Reliquiae II 304) lit hieme: “ita 
ut spectetur fabula de formica quam exemplo proposuit lib. xix u. 561 seq." Rien n'impose 
cette correction, qu'ont écartée Warmington, Krenkel, et Charpin. 

On pourrait aussi voir dans ce fragment une partie de proposition subordonnée; 
d'autre part, carpam pourrait étre un indicatif futur simple. 

5 Krenkel, Satiren TI 455; il n'est nullement indispensable de considérer avec lui 
que "Hiems steht wohl für annus oder tempus." 

^Warmington, Remains III 283. 

5Hor. Car. 1.11.8, carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. Sur cette méta- 
phore, voir en particulier West, Reading Horace 58—64. Pour ce sens de carpo cf. égale- 
ment Verg. G. 3.435, mollis . . . carpere somnos: "goüter un doux sommeil." 

5T e fr. 1318 (Krenkel, ti tibernacu) est difficilement utilisable; la reconstruction de 
Marx (Reliquiae 1 89, (subierem largam nac)ti hibernacu(la ponunt)) n'est qu'une possi- 
bilité parmi d'autres. On peut seulement affirmer qu'il était question dans le morceau de 
“baraquements d'hiver" (hibernacula). Quant au fr. 646 (Krenkel), Pars difflatur uento, 
pars autem obrigescit frigore, il évoque les gelées, hivernales ou non (voir le commentaire 
de Marx II 243; cf. un morceau analogue chez Lucr. 5.213--17, sp. 216, “gelées prin- 
tanieres”). 
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Sic tu illos fructus quaeras, aduersa hieme olim 
Quis uti possis ac delectare domi te (564 —65 Krenkel) 


Ce théme est l'incitation à jouir des aspects plaisants de l'hiver (cf. 
fructus quaeras, 564; uti . . . ac delectare domi, 565). 

Cependant, il est impossible de faire abstraction du commentaire 
de Nonius, qui introduit ainsi le fragment 828: Carpere, celeriter praete- 
rire. Or, sous la méme rubrique du De compendiosa doctrina, le gram- 
mairien mentionne deux autres exemples, empruntés aux Géorgiques, 
oü carpere signifie indéniablement "traverser rapidement, parcourir": 
carpere prata fuga (Verg. G. 3.142, "parcourir les prés en fuyant,” i.e., 
"fuir au galop à travers les prés," à propos de génisses) et carpere 
... gyrum (G. 3.191, "parcourir," i.e., “exécuter des voltes,” à propos 
de poulains).? Des lors, il n’apparait pas justifié de mettre en doute son 
affirmation concernant le passage de Lucilius. 

Dans sa récente édition du livre 29, E Charpin semble s'en être 
avisé, puisqu'il rend le fragment par: "pour moi chaque hiver passera 
vite."? Toutefois, cette traduction s'éloigne de la lettre du texte—je 
présume que l'éditeur francais analyse carpam comme un futur—et 
implique à nouveau que carpere soit chargé d'une connotation positive 
analogue à celle qu'il revêt dans le carpe diem horatien.? Or celle-ci est 
absente des autres morceaux oü carpere signifie celeriter praeterire. Je 
suggère plutôt, en admettant avec Krenkel et Warmington que carpam 
est un subjonctif optatif, d'entendre le texte ainsi: “je voudrais traver- 
ser rapidement chaque hiver," autrement dit: “je voudrais en venir vite 
à bout de chaque hiver." A supposer que la premiere personne (carpam) 
représente le poéte lui-méme, ce qui n'est pas impossible,!? une telle 
assertion n'est pas en désaccord avec l'opinion exprimée en 564—65 
(Krenkel): sa conception plutót sereine de l'hiver n'empéche pas le 


7Pour cette signification de carpo cf. aussi Verg. G. 3.347, uiam . . . carpit = 
"parcourir la route," et Hor. Car. 2.17.11-12, supremum / carpere iter = “faire le dernier 
voyage." 

8 Charpin, Lucilius III 33. 

?Cf. le commentaire de Charpin, Lucilius HI 195. 

I^ Charpin (Lucilius III 195) pense que “les propos sont tenus par un personnage 
qui, tel Syrus dans Térence (Ad. 590), s'organise pour profiter de l'existence . . . ," mais 
reconnait lui-méme que, dans les fragments en sénaires iambiques du livre 29, "selon les 
contextes, les pronoms des deux premières personnes du singulier peuvent désigner mari 
et femme, femme et amant, Lucilius et un ami, le philosophe et un disciple" (10). 
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iatiriste d'y voir une source de difficultés potentielles (aduersa hieme, 
64). Pour lui, la saison est un mauvais moment que quelques opportu- 
lités, si on veut les saisir, aident à mieux franchir. 
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THE SENTENTIA IN RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM: 
A STUDY IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RHETORIC 


in memoriam Stuart G. P. Small, 
Northwestern University 


Rhetoric at Rome was not only a means of persuasion, it was also 
an opportunity for self-invention for the would-be statesman, for the 
newcomer who could convincingly “speak the language” of his social 
superiors, who could incorporate the general views and opinions that 
were canonical to their class, who could successfully reproduce their 
patterns of speech and language, who, in short, could "act out" their 
own image of themselves. Such a man was a long way towards obscur- 
ing and overcoming whatever social disadvantages might hold him 
back. This rhetorical strategy is seldom discussed by modern philolo- 
gists,! but it can be seen in the treatment of the sententia (the maxim or 
precept) in Rhetorica ad Herennium, especially in its most explicit pre- 
scription for the use of sententiae: Sententias interponi raro convenit, ut 
rei actores, non vivendi praeceptores videamur esse (4.25), "It is best to 
insert maxims discreetly, that we may be viewed as judicial advocates, 
not moral instructors."? This piece of advice is not just a call for 
moderation in the use of a rhetorical figure. When seen against the 
background of the general treatment of the sententia in this treatise, it 
suggests quite candidly that success in oratory depends on how suc- 
cessfully one is “viewed” as fulfilling the conventional role of a Roman 
advocate. 


! For a more detailed and expansive discussion of this function of rhetoric at Rome 
see The Sententious Historian: A Sociology of Rhetoric in Tacitus’ Annales 1—-6 (forth- 
coming from The Pennsylvania State University Press). 

"Throughout I cite Achard's text, which I question in only two of the passages 
discussed here: see notes 37 and 47 below. Latin orthography has been regularized, and 
all translations are my own. 

From first to last Rhetorica ad Herennium presents puzzling questions to literary 
historians. On the most basic level, neither the author nor his addressee has been identi- 
fied with certainty. For convenience' sake (and since it is not the purpose of this paper to 
resolve every problem Ad Herennium presents), 1 simply refer to the author as "the 
Auctor" and follow the general consensus in dating the work to between 86 and 82 B.c. 
(the most recent discussion of the authorship and dating is that of Achard, v—xxxiv; see 
also Kennedy 111—13, 126-38). 
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The Auctor’s pragmatic view of rhetoric actually eschews the 
moral and philosophical dimension of oratory that Cato had asserted in 
his definition of the orator as a vir bonus dicendi peritus and that Cicero 
would soon try to promote.? But the rhetoricians’ ongoing debate about 
the relation between rhetoric and philosophy is not the foremost lesson 
in the Auctor’s advice about the sententia. He is more concerned with 
admonishing his reader not to appear to overstep the bounds of social 
propriety by seeming to dictate morality or by exhibiting too much 
enthusiasm for philosophy. For this reason it is significant that his exam- 
ples of sententiae draw upon the formal aspects of generally accepted 
and objectified statements of Roman morality, especially the laws, 
rather than being original formulations of his own personal code of 
moral beliefs.^ The Auctor assumes he does not need to explain, or 
reiterate, for his reader his view of rhetoric in general and its place 
within the code of the social elite; and this shared understanding ex- 
empts him in his treatment of the sententia from having to make any 
overt reference like Aristotle's recommendation that “one should con- 
jecture what the listeners’ presuppositions happen to be, in order to 
generalize about them” (Rh. 2.21.15). The Auctor's treatment of the 
sententia brooks no scruples about sincerity; rather, it provides an ideal 
"in nuce" model for the rhetorical strategy of a practical- minded Ro- 
man with a career to make in the Sullan period. Such an analysis of 
what might be called “the sociology of rhetoric" in Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nium has previously been totally neglected, although it is one of the 
most fascinating aspects of the treatise. In general, the work is not 
today one of the more highly regarded of the ancient rhetorical hand- 
books, and although its treatment of the sententia is not one to which 
modern scholars would turn first for a full analysis of its use (rather than 
to Quint. Inst. 8.5, or to Arist. Rh. 2.21 on the yvoun), a thorough 
examination of the brief references to the sententia scattered through- 
out Ad Herennium and of the discussion of its forms at 4.24—25 can 


3 Contrast Crassus’ statement at De Or. 3.57: vetus quidem illa doctrina eadem 
videtur et recte faciendi et bene dicendi magistra; neque diiuncti doctores, sed idem erant 
vivendi praeceptores atque dicendi. And cf. Quint. Inst. 2.4.42, 12.2.6. 

^The risks at stake are made evident in Cicero's parody of Cato the Younger's 
severitas at Mur. 61—62, where he accuses Cato of studying Stoic precepts not just to be 
able to incorporate them into a speech, but actually to try to enforce them in his daily life. 
See especially at 62: hoc [sc. Zenonis stoici sententias et praecepta] homo ingenio- 
sissimus, M. Cato, auctoribus eruditissimis inductus adripuit, neque disputandi causa ut 
magna pars, sed ita vivendi. 
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deepen our understanding both of the rhetorical device and of the na- 
ture of this generally problematic treatise itself. 

Before we turn directly to the Auctor’s discussion of the sententia 
at 4.24-25, we should first try to assess his work’s general orientation 
and the social and literary values that inform it. In this way we can see 
that the Auctor's conception of the sententia and its function was deter- 
mined by the exclusive ethos of the elite, educated ruling order.? Al- 
though the Auctor's precise age is unknown, it is clear he is a mature 
and well-educated Roman citizen.° A request for instruction from a 
relative named C. Herennius has prompted him to set down precepts on 
rhetoric (1.1, 4.69), The tone of the Auctor's address to Herennius is 
uniformly one of respect, but there is also an easy familiarity, reflecting 
his confidence that they share views about the code of Roman public 
life and the function of rhetoric within it." These views are expressed 
both in the Auctor's pragmatic orientation and in his somewhat unscru- 
pulous sense of how one lives up to patrician society's image of itself. 
The Auctor's main interest is in judicial oratory, the arena in which a 
well—born and well—connected Roman could win the sort of distinction 
and form the sort of alliances necessary for realizing his social and 
political ambitions. At one point (3.3) he mentions—with an ironical 
wink—some of the skills such ambitions require: the art of bribery, for 
instance, and the related arts of enticement, dissimulation, dispatch, 
and betrayal. All these topics he may write about someday in a more 
appropriate context, like a work “On Generalship" or “On Statesman- 
ship''!5 

In addition to these practical subjects, the Auctor twice expresses 
his interest in philosophy (1.1, 4.69); and many of the examples he 


5 Rhet. Her. is ostensibly addressed to C. Herennius alone, but the Auctor also 
envisions a wider readership (3.29). Cf. Achard, xiii. 

6On the Auctor’s social status see Marx 75: rhetor minime erat sed homo non 
nobili ille quidem sed honesto loco natus qui ea qua solebant aetate rhetoris schola usus 
erat. Cf. Caplan, xxi-xxii, and Achard, xxii, xxvi-xxvili, and xxxi-xxxii. 

7See especially the concluding paragraphs of the treatise (4.69). Achard, xxx- 
xxxii, entertains the attractive notion that the Auctor may be somewhat inferior to Heren- 
nius socially and that Rhet, Her. may be intended to fulfill an obligation the Auctor has 
incurred. 

8 Rhet. Her. 3.3: Dolus consumitur in pecunia, pollicitatione, dissimulatione, ma- 
turatione men(ti)tione et ceteris rebus de quibus magis idoneo tempore loquemur si 
quando de re militari aut de administratione rei p. scribere velimus. I see more wit in this 
remark than others have (e.g., Calboli, Cornifici Rhetorica 258 n. 8; Achard, xxvi-xxx). 
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furnishes for his rhetorical precepts do in fact exhibit a wide-ranging 
acquaintance with some fundamental tenets of various philosophical 
schools. But although one might well sense a strong whiff of pretension 
in the Auctor’s intellectual claims,? at the same time he is also rather 
cautious about taking up any strong philosophical stance. While he 
does not commit the blunder of subordinating rhetoric to a single philo- 
sophical doctrine, he also does not attempt to integrate his philosophi- 
cal and rhetorical interests: he makes no effort to find any deeper or 
more comprehensive foundation for rhetoric in philosophy, as Aristotle 
did before him and Cicero does after him. It is in this context of the 
Roman elite’s paradoxical and often ostentatiously hostile attitude to- 
wards philosophy that the Auctor's discussion of the sententia should 
be seen. His is the earliest extant treatise in which the Latin word 
sententia is used as a specialized rhetorical term, a usage that after- 
wards (as is well known) became common in the later first century B.C. 
and throughout the early Empire. But for the Auctor the word sententia 
has not yet developed a technical sense exclusive to rhetoric; it is an 
ethical generalization, a maxim, a precept, such as the Romans associ- 
ated primarily with Hellenic philosophy.!9 Starting from the time of the 
Romans' initial contact with Greek philosophy and rhetoric, their atti- 
tude towards such philosophical sententiae and the men who mouthed 
them had taken on a definitely negative, disdainful cast.!! A fragment of 
Pacuvius bluntly states, Odi ego homines ignava opera et philosopha 
sententia (Trag. 348 Ribbeck? = Antiopa frag. 11 Warmington, ROL 
2.164).!? It is against this background of antiphilosophical and anti- 


9 Cf. Clarke 14. Cicero says the maxims in his speeches attest to his own philosoph- 
ical interests (Nat. D. 1.6). 

1o See Morillon 409-13. 

I! On the general topic of Roman attitudes towards intellectual life cf. Gruen's final 
two chapters, "Plautus and the Public Stage" (124—57) and "Philosophy, Rhetoric, and 
Roman Anxieties” (158-92). 

12Cf. Plaut. Curc. 288-91 (a diatribe of Curculio): Tum isti Graeci palliati . . 
qui... incedunt . . . cum suis sententiis. . . . Gruen (155—56) has a good socio—histori- 
cal analysis of these lines, to which I would only add that the literary background can be 
fleshed out a little more. For Plautus the philosophical sententia is a familiar enough 
concept that he can use it to stigmatize and lampoon Greek "philosophy mongers" in 
general, just as Aristophanes had used the sophists’ penchant for “waxing gnomic" to 
satirize them as a group. Aristophanes parodies the trained orator who overexerts himself 
in the use of maxims by bestowing upon him the epithet “maxim-forming” (yvwpott- 
xog, Nub. 952; Ran. 877; cf. the verb yvwpotuxéw at Thesm. 55) or, drawing an even 
more deadly bead and turning the sophists' penchant for abstract terms back on them, 
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intellectual posturing among the educated elite (cf. Cicero in note 4 
above) that we should set the Auctor’s cautionary precept for using 
sententiae only with discretion, “that we may be viewed as judicial 
advocates, not moral instructors” (4.25). 

In general, such caginess is characteristic ofthe Auctor. He does 
not even give a fair account of his intellectual qualifications in rhetoric, 
the field in which he claims expertise. Although his theoretical under- 
standing of rhetoric relies heavily on Hellenistic teaching (which he 
presumably learned from his studies with the person he refers to at 1.18 
as noster doctor),!? he repeatedly—and at times quite insistently—dis- 
tances his own approach from that of his Greek predecessors, whom he 
does not even name. Of his two most important Greek forerunners 
whose treatments of the yvoun are still extant today, Aristotle (Rh. 2.21) 
and the sophist Anaximenes (Rh. Al. 11), the Auctor's general attitude 
toward rhetoric is closer to the more “goal-driven” spirit that animates 
and motivates the sophist.!^ The portrait of the Auctor that emerges 
from Rhetorica ad Herennium 1s that of a man spurred mainly by social 
ambition and proudly self-reliant, in short, a late Republican novus 
homo.'? 

In keeping with his pragmatic outlook, the Auctor defines the aim 


“maxim—formative” (yvwouotunınöcg, Eq. 1379). The Greek comic poet belittles the max- 
ims of this paragon of urbanity with the diminutive noun yvwuté.ov (Eg. 100, Nub. 321; cf. 
Latin sententiola, Cic. Phil. 3.21, Petron. Sat. 118.2, Quint. Inst. 5.13.37, 9.2.98, 11.1.52, 
12.10.73; Gell. NA 9.16.7, 17.12.3). This literary background should perhaps be considered 
in connection with Csapo's analysis of “Roman Cultural Phenomena" (pp. 150—54) in the 
Curculio passage. 

33 As Caplan says (vii), the Auctor "gives us a Greek art in Latin dress, combining 
Roman spirit with Greek doctrine" (see further Caplan, xv—xvi and xxii-xxiv; cf. Ken- 
nedy 112). For discussion of various conjectures about the identity of the Auctor's teacher 
see Kennedy 128-29; Achard, xxiii-xxv and 229-33. 

^ Depending on when one dates Demetr. Eloc., one might also compare sections 9 
and 106-11 on the yvoun and éxidavypa. in that work. Calboli, Cornifici Rhetorica 328 n. 
112, points out the correspondence between the Auctor's warning against using too many 
sententiae (quoted in my first paragraph above) and that of Demetr. Eloc. 9. See further 
note 30 below. 

I5Cf. Achard li: “Bref il a rédigé un manuel facile à comprendre, à exploiter—en 
particulier pour les jeunes Romains ignorants de la langue grecque. Ces Romains étant 
souvent de modestes chevaliers, il est sür que la rédaction de l'ouvrage a comporté une 
visée politique. L'auteur a voulu fourbir des armes pour les homines novi." Cf. Marrou 
252—53 and Clarke 14. On the values and aims of "new men" in Rome in the second and 
first centuries B.C. see Earl 44--58. Achard, xxvi-xxvili, argues for the Auctor's senatorial 
status. 
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of his handbook entirely according to the standards and values of the 
Roman senatorial order, emphasizing ethical qualities that inform the 
ideal of the urbane Roman statesman, namely, gravitas, dignitas, and 
suavitas (4.69): *a sound and imposing stateliness, nobility, and good 
taste." These are the criteria by which he evaluates the usefulness of the 
different stylistic figures in his fourth book, and they recur frequently as 
the very aim of rhetorical study and practice. Writing or speaking that 
lacks these qualities is mere vulgaris sermo (4.69), *commonplace lan- 
guage." Gravitas, dignitas, and suavitas are not to be interpreted exclu- 
sively in an aesthetic sense. Dignitas is a catchword in the Auctor's 
vocabulary, and it serves as his preferred term for stylistic adornment in 
general (4.18). Whether he is using dignitas in its generalized sense or as 
a specialized rhetorical term, it has indelible ethical and social connota- 
tions.!6 No other single term so comprehensively sums up the public 
self-image of the aristocratic class at Rome, that self-image by which 
aristocrats distinguished themselves from their social inferiors.!7 The 
Auctor's emphasis on gravitas, dignitas, and suavitas cannot be forgot- 
ten in discussing his precepts for the use of sententiae, since these ideals 
are fundamental to his notions about rhetoric in general. 

In book 4, for example, where the Auctor supplies precepts on 
elocutio (“style”), he raises the subject of sententiae even before he 
begins his precepts proper for dignitas (“nobility of style," 4.18—69).!8 
His preface (4.1—10) displays his self-consciously “Roman” side. There 
he indulges in a lengthy and vehement repudiation of the Greek rhetori- 
cians' practice of illustrating stylistic precepts with quotations from 
others, rather than composing examples of their own, as he himself 
claims to do. In the midst of his diatribe the Auctor derides precisely 
that sort of writer who fancies himself refined and urbane because he 
can smoothly cull sententiae from Ennius (4.6—7). It seems that quoting 
Ennius' maxims was popular among the Auctor's contemporaries.!? 


‘6 Rather than a “charged” term like the Auctor's dignitas, Cicero prefers ornatus. 
But even in a word as apparently lacking in overt ethical and political connotations as 
ornatus social values are inextricably tied up with stylistics and semantics (see Fantham 
166-67; cf. Grube, Greek and Roman Critics 165—67). Wegehaupt (65—68) discusses dig- 
nitas in the terminology of Republican rhetorical treatises (cf. Hellegouarc'h 390). 

17 See Earl 31. 

I$On the organization of book 4 see Kennedy 118-21 and the outlines of Caplan, 
liv-Iviii, and Calboli, Cornifici Rhetorica 68—74. 

' Cf. Jocelyn, Tragedies of Ennius 52 (on sententiae in Ennius’ tragedies in general 
see pp. 306, 347). 
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However, according to the Auctor it ıs the ability to compose one’s own 
sententiae that is the mark of a writer who is truly eruditus (“culti- 
vated”). If you resort merely to quoting another man's sententiae, you 
may think that you are litteratissimus ("consummately well-bred") and 
that “you have acquitted yourself with the utmost sophistication" 
(si... artificiossime te fecisse putes), but you are really rudis ("unculti- 
vated”) and ineptus (“unsophisticated,” “foolish”). These criteria 
clearly display the contrast between “urbanity” and “rusticity” in style 
that pervades Greek and Roman literature, but scholars all too often 
overlook the fact that this literary distinction is based on sharply drawn 
lines of social class.2° For the Auctor it is above all training (to which 
only men of the privileged upper orders at Rome have access) that 
enables a speaker or writer to display his intellectual superiority and 
hence achieve social dominance.?! The conviction with which the Auc- 
tor puts forth his views reflects the social and political "stakes" in- 
volved for a man active in judicial oratory at Rome. Beyond the aims of 
a given legal case, an orator's social and political vitality is secured by 
his capacity for making an eloquent and forceful point, and by creating 
a dignified general impression. Most important of all, he should not 
appear to be rudis or, even worse, ineptus. To make oneself the object of 
mockery, derision, or ridicule is to risk forfeiting one's claim to being a 
man of political substance and consequence (again, see, e.g., Cicero's 
parody of Cato quoted in note 4 above). 

In order for C. Herennius to present himself in public oratory as a 
preeminent member of the highly educated, urbane, and sophisticated 
social elite, the Auctor supplies him with the necessary rhetorical 
guidelines to promote that image. By insisting upon supplying his own 
original examples the Auctor is himself "teaching by doing." While 
many of the examples the Auctor uses are identifiable as adaptations 
from other orators, writers, and the general tradition of declamatory 
education, his insistence on a speaker's originality is not for that reason 


? See Winterbottom, reviewing Ramage's Urbanitas (52): "Urbanitas was the 
code of attitudes and behaviour employed by the sophisticated ancient to make the out- 
sider feel small." 

?! By emphasizing "training" 1 do not mean to imply that the Auctor does not put 
any store by natural talent and the careful observance of models. At 1.3 he cites the three 
conventional requirements of successful oratory: ars, imitatio, and exercitatio. Training 
and practice develop the first two factors. Cf. Brink, Prolegomena 255—57, and The "Ars 
Poetica" 75—76, 115-16, 121-22. 
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fraudulent, as some scholars have maintained.?? The Auctor does not 
expect a Roman reader to cry foul if he catches the echo of another 
Greek or Roman orator or writer, or if he identifies notions common to 
the tradition of declamatory education.?? Rather, the Auctor anticipates 
winning the reader's admiration with his ability to inject new life and 
vigor into a cliché or a familiar notion.?^ In fact, this sort of "creative 
quotation" is intended to demonstrate the soundness of his education 
and the integrity of his social and ethical values. The Auctor thereby 
reinforces his connections with the reader by implying that both are 
thoroughly erudite—that they are essentially "graduates of the same 
school." Actually, the “lesson” the Auctor teaches his reader through 
his “reinvention” of illustrations for his precepts on rhetoric is one of 
the most important in his handbook. His habit of molding generally 
acknowledged notions and the phrases of others to suit his own pur- 
poses and tacitly claiming these rephrasings as his own is accepted 
Roman practice. It is evident in his examples of sententiae.?? Indeed, 
later writers on rhetoric assume that it is standard procedure for a 
Roman orator to best others by cleverly manipulating general, shared 
concepts (one thinks above all of Seneca the Elder).?6 In this way an 


22 Kennedy (132-34) documents the scholarship on the problem. Rawson (150) 
once again insinuates that the Auctor is disingenuous. 

23Calboli, Cornifici Rhetorica, argues that the Auctor's examples were the com- 
mon coin of the rhetorical tradition and schools of declamation at Rome (in pp. 46-50 he 
discusses only the relation between the Auctor's examples and his supposed Greek mod- 
els, but in his notes to book 4 he also discusses Latin models). 

24 As Kennedy observes, (133-34) the Auctor does not quote verbatim but uses his 
own words in order to outdo his predecessor. 

25]n addition to the parallels for the sententiae in 4.24—25 cited in Calboli's com- 
mentary, see especially the Auctor's own demonstration of expolitio ("expansion upon a 
given theme") at 4.54—58, where he reworks a single sententia into a number of different 
forms. See Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome 259—60. 

26See Bonner, Roman Declamation 145. Seneca the Elder's attitude towards ora- 
tors who "steal" or imitate the sententiae of others is not dissimilar from that of the 
Auctor: cf. Sen. Controv. 1 pref. 10, 9.1.12—14, 10.4.23 (see further my “Political Declen- 
sions"). For Seneca the Younger it is important that a precept be incorporated among the 
patterns of each man’s own thought (Ep. 337-8). The literature of Stoic philosophy, which 
exhibits no "ipse dixit" among its sententiae, is his model. To a Stoic, sententiae are 
common property (Ep. 33.2, publicae sunt), and individuality in the sententious expres- 
sion of Stoicism's basic tenets is encouraged: non sumus sub rege: sibi quisque se vin- 
dicat (Ep. 33.4). Stoicism affords an easy model, but in fact the method is sound Roman 
practice, and it is to this habit of the Roman mind that the aemulatio of sententiae in the 
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orator not only shows his superior knowledge of society, its standards, 
and its ways, he also advances his claims to power and prestige. This is 
the reason why the Auctor repeatediy emphasizes the importance of 
exercitatio, constant “training” or “drilling” in rhetoric.?” 

As was said above, the Auctor's detailed discussion of the senten- 
tia itself occurs among his precepts on the subject of style. At 4.18 he 
writes that stylistic dignitas (“nobility”) can be attained through the use 
of verborum exornationes (“verbal embellishments") and sententiarum 
exornationes (“intellectual embellishments”);?® and at 4.24—25 he clas- 
sifies the sententia among the verbal embellishments. Although the gen- 
eral presentation of style in Rhetorica ad Herennium has been criticized 
as poorly organized and inadequate,?? this very “disorganization” and 
“inadequacy” enables us to identify precisely what the Auctor con- 
siders of greatest importance for a Roman orator's needs. For the Auc- 
tor the Greek rhetorical tradition is accepted convention. But his ac- 
count of the sententia allows us to see his selective use of that tradition. 
Although he conspicuously does not acknowledge any connection be- 
tween the sententia and the Greek concept of the yva@un, his definition 
and discussion in general shows obvious dependence on Greek theory. 
In fact, he may be tacitly modifying the categorization of the yyaoun as a 
form of rhetorical proof, ultimately deriving from Aristotle (RA. 2.21), 
by considering the sententia primarily as a means of contributing to 
stylistic dignitas through verbal polish (although his position is not en- 


schools of declamation is to be attributed, rather than to lack of material or lack of 
ingenuity. 

27 See the illuminating discussion of the imagery of gladiatorial and military combat 
as it is applied by Cicero and the Auctor to oratory, in Fantham 156-58. The Auctor’s 
orientation among contemporary political factions (i.e., the populares and the optimates) 
is a subject much argued in attempts to identify him precisely. It is not in our interests here 
to get entangled in this complex debate; we may simply note that these political struggles 
were taking place within the ruling orders of the day. Calboli, “Cornificiana II" 103—8, 
discusses the relation of the Auctor's vocabulary (mainly his use of archaisms and vulgar- 
isms) to his political position in terms similar to those used here. 

?8 Rhet. Her. 4.18: Verborum exornatio est quae ipsius sermonis insignita con- 
tinetur perpolitione. Sententiarum exornatio est quae non in verbis, sed in ipsis rebus 
quandam habet dignitatem. 

E.g., by Kennedy 118-19; Grube, Greek and Roman Critics 166—67; and Leeman 
33—34. 
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tirely unified).3° The Auctor and rhetoricians who share his pragmatism 
are more interested in the sententia as a means of espousing ethical 
truisms of the senatorial class than as a tool for genuine debate express- 
ing sincerely held opinions. 

At 4.24 the Auctor defines sententia as oratio sumpta de vita quae 
aut quid sit aut quid esse oporteat in vita breviter ostendit, “a declaration 
derived from social behavior, which succinctly presents either what is 
or what ought to be a fact of life.” According to this definition sententiae 
are precepts which take the form of declarative statements that either 
"typologize" and categorize social conduct (quid sit in vita . . . osten- 
dit), or use such types and categories to prescribe correct social behav- 
ior (quid esse oporteat in vita ostendit).?! As a declarative statement, the 
sententia defines and advocates the exclusive terms of an accepted 
ethos, and it does so as a statement of fact.?? The Auctor's examples 
use generalized concepts and categories to identify ethical and social 
values as part of the established aristocratic code. For example, one 
sententia purports to define liber (“the free man"); another expounds 
upon virtus as the basis for omnes bene vivendi rationes (“all the rules for 
noble living"); and others succinctly propound various ethical aspects 
of amicitia, fortuna, and virtus. At first sight, neither the Auctor's defini- 
tion and analysis of the sententia nor his examples appear very instruc- 
tive next to the more detailed analyses and advice of Anaximenes and 
Aristotle. The Auctor mainly preserves from his Greek forebears only 


39By contrast, for Quintilian, as for Aristotle, the sententia is not a rhetorical 
figure at all. Quintilian argues his point on several occasions, making it most forcefully at 
9.1.18, where he clarifies the terminology of Cornelius Celsus (the encyclopedist of 
Tiberius' reign: see Leeman 238—39 and Kennedy 483—86; cf. Jocelyn, "The New Chap- 
ters" 303-5). At 9.2.107 Quintilian corrects a certain Visellius (a Julio-Claudian rhetor 
[see Rudolph Hanslik, "Visellius 7,” RE IX A 1 (1961) 361]) and, at 9.3.98, one Cornificius 
(whom some believe to be in fact our Auctor). On this evidence (as well as Demetr. Eloc. 
9; see Grube, Demetrius on Style, 34-35), the view that the sententia is a mere ornament 
rather than an effective element of argumentation may have been not uncommon prior to 
Quintilian (contra Calboli, Cornifici Rhetorica 325). What views Celsus, Visellius, Cor- 
nificius, and the Auctor may have shared beyond this one particular point is suggested by 
Celsus’ utterly pragmatic view of oratory in general (Quint. Inst. 2.15.32): non . . . bona 
conscientia sed victoria litigantis est praemium. But see Winterbottom, Problems in 
Quintilian 150 (on Inst. 9.1.18). 

31 See Lausberg 2.804 (8 1244 sententia IY.E1.a. a and f). 

32See Lausberg 1.432 (8 873). The forms of sententiae the Auctor describes co- 
incide with what Gross identifies as "the aphorism pure and simple— brief direct state- 
ment, A equals B" (ix). 
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their purely formalistic classification of maxims into two genera, sim- 
plex and duplex (each having in turn two species: sine ratione, “without 
an appended explanation,” and cum ratione, “with an appended expla- 
nation”).?3 Unlike Anaximenes and Aristotle, the Auctor does not ad- 
vise his reader about when it is necessary to bolster a sententia with an 
explanatory reason, nor does he give advice about how one might best 
utilize sententiae. Instead he simply observes that the brevity of a sen- 
tentia simplex which needs no explanatory reason can bestow magna 
delectatio ("considerable appeal") and that, in general, when sententiae 
are used with discernment they add multum ornamenti (“much dig- 
nity”).3* The Auctor's omission of instructions on the syllogistic use of 
sententiae seems to be a result of his focusing primarily upon creating 
the impression of dignitas rather than upon building an argument. 

To judge from the Auctor's examples of sententiae, dignitas re- 
sides in those which maintain a lofty level of generalization and force- 
fully and confidently advocate normative standards of moral obliga- 
tion.?? That this conception of the sententia presupposes a shared, 
exclusive ethical code is quite clear, for in concluding his discussion the 
Auctor grounds the use of sententiae in a communal moral order: ne- 
cesse est... conprobet eam tacitus auditor, cum ad causam videat ad- 
commodari rem certam, ex vita et moribus sumptam, "inevitably a lis- 
tener gives his tacit approval when he sees that an obvious principle 
derived from social life and human nature is being applied to a case." In 
fact, this statement is the Auctor's only piece of advice about how a 
sententia can function as a "building block" in an argument, and there is 
no question that it is a bit truncated in comparison with the precepts of 
his Greek predecessors.?® Yet this single brief and inconspicuous state- 
ment represents a fundamental shift in assumptions about the political 


33] ausberg 2.805—6 (8 1244 sententia II. E1.e). The sententia cum ratione evidently 
corresponds to Aristotle’s enthymematic yv@py: see Calboli, Cornifici Rhetorica 328 n. 
110. 

?4 Rhet. Her. 4.24: Huiusmodi sententiae simplices non sunt inprobandae prop- 
terea quod habet brevis expositio, si rationis nullius indiget, magnam delectationem. (Cf. 
Arist. Rh. 2.21.6.) And 4.25: Cum ita [i.e., raro] interponentur, multum adferent orna- 
menti. See Lausberg 1.432 (8 875). 

35Presumably the Auctor recognizes admonita as well as precepts among sen- 
tentiae, although his examples arc all of a prescriptive sort. Cf. Lausberg 1.432 (8 873): 
"Dic Sentenzen beanspruchen Geltung teils . . . als Pflicht- Normierungen (Rhet. Her. 
4.17.24), die als Gebote oder Verbote auftreten können. 

36 Caplan (292 n. “a”) appropriately compares Aristotle Rh. 2.21.15. 
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nature and practice of rhetoric. For the Auctor, it is not so importani 
that sententiae be used to build a strong, logical argument. What mat- 
ters more is that sententiae utilize familiar concepts in a forceful, 
sophisticated, and dignified manner, and thus appear to present an “ob- 
vious principle” that can be accorded "tacit approval" among audi- 
ences who hold the Roman aristocratic code as the ultimate authority. 

In Rhetorica ad Herennium, sententiae gain their moral author- 
ity—their “ring of truth" —by tapping into common, received wisdom. 
Here again we must acknowledge the significance of the Auctor's habit 
of teaching by example. But this time we enter territory that previous 
scholarship has not only misjudged, but entirely ignored. This neglect is 
all the more regrettable in that we can hardly hope to understand the 
Auctor's conception of rhetoric and its function as a whole, if we are 
not prepared to entertain the notion that similarities of thought and 
style in his illustrations are not necessarily because of the limitations of 
his experience, imagination, or intelligence, but rather because he in- 
tends these examples to illustrate a specific purpose in rhetorical strat- 
egy. In the case of the sententia, it must be remembered that by cate- 
gorizing it among the verborum exornationes the Auctor directs his 
readers' attention precisely to the verbal form of his illustrations. And 
when we read them from this viewpoint, we cannot help but see that his 
examples use a virtually uniform structure and rhetorical rhythm to 
enunciate ethical norms and values of the Roman ruling class. The 
Auctor's sententiae present commonplaces of the rhetorical schools, 
tags from the Greek and Latin classics, and familiar bits of philosophy 
in carefully articulated and balanced clauses. Conventional maxims are 
thus conveyed in a conventional style. In particular, five of his examples 
in 4.24—25 (out of a total of eight or nine; see note 37) display a pattern 
that makes them particularly lapidary and may be evocative of a rhythm 
that is slightly archaic and associated with Roman legal formulae: a 
demonstrative pronoun (a form of is or Aic) is used in correlation with a 
relative pronoun, often with the identical grammatical configuration 
(e.g., Qui fortunis alicuius inducti amicitiam eius secuti sunt, hi, simul ac 
fortuna dilapsa est, devolant omnes, “Those who have been attracted by 
some man's prosperity and courted his friendship, these men, once his 
good fortune has given out, forsake him one and all").?7 


37Ọn the use of deictic is and hic in laws see Daube 4-8. For a discussion of 
declining use of qui . . . is already in Plautus (in favor of is . . . qui or the omission of the 
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This pattern of correlation between a demonstrative and a relative 
pronoun seems to be the Auctor’s preferred method of achieving clarity 
and regulating the flow and balance of sententiae;?® that it is also a 
means of achieving stylistic dignitas can be seen from his use of the 
same device in his discussion of continuatio (“the period,” 4.27). He 
defines the period as densa et continens frequentatio verborum cum ab- 


demonstrative pronoun altogether) see Hofmann and Szantyr 555-56 $ 298 Zusatz "b" 
with the literature cited there (esp. Kroll 8—9); cf. Adams 86-87, Laughton 38, and (for a 
survey from the viewpoint of a later period) Löfstedt 260—63. Ennius, whom (as we have 
already observed) the Auctor regards as a master of sententiae, also exhibits this stylistic 
pattern on occasion: see Ann. 188—89 (Skutsch) and Frag. trag. 195-200, 256-57, 259 
(Jocelyn). 

The Auctor’s first example of a sententia presents a textual problem that has not 
yet been satisfactorily solved. Marx finds a lacuna in the text at the beginning of 4.24 after 
Difficile est primum, and suggests reading quidque with a full stop (thus marking off the 
first sententia: Difficile est primum quidque), followed by the introduction of a second 
precept: Item: "Non solet is potissimum . . . qui...’ But Difficile est primum quidque 
stands out as not consistent with the Auctor's other examples of sententiae, being more 
sophisticated in both its concision and its comprehensive synthesis of social behavior. On 
the other hand, Marx's second sententia (Non solet is... qui...) matches the Auc- 
tor's preference for balancing correlative clauses in his sententiae. Caplan, and Calboli, 
Cornifici Rhetorica, both reproduce Marx's text, but Achard now prints the first sententia 
as Difficile est primum virtutes revereri, qui semper secunda fortuna sit usus. This reading 
is also out of step with the more usual rhetorical rhythm of the Auctor's sententia, and, in 
addition, its omission of a demonstrative antecedent for qui makes it grammatically much 
more difficult than the usual formulations for sententiae in Rhetorica ad Herennium. 

38Other examples from the Auctor's discussion of the sententia: Liber is est existi- 
mandus qui nulli turpitudini servit. And Egens aeque est is qui non satis habet et is cui 
satis nihil potest esse. 

Apart from 4.24—25 (and 4.13, 16, and 27, which I discuss below) this pattern of 
is... qui and qui . . . is (and variants) occurs almost exclusively when the Auctor is 
striving for a legalistic tone: cf. esp. 1.23, et lex: qui parentem necasse iudicatus erit, ut is 
obvolutus et obligatus corio devehatur in profluentem; 2.17bis, "Maiestatem is minuit 
qui . . .’, 2.24, Nam qui se . . . fugisse rationem dicet, is animi vitio videbitur nescisse 
2. 5 420, "Qui nihil habet in vita iucundius vita, is cum virtute vitam non potest co- 
lere”; 4.23, Quia viri fortis est, qui de victoria contendant, eos hostes putare; cf. S7bis, At 
qui patriae pericula suo periculo expetant, hi sapientes putandi sunt and ii sapientes sunt 
estimandi qui. . . . But see also 3.8, . . . ne deos quidem esse auxilio is, qui . . . ; 4.23, 
Quos tantopere timeat, eos necesse est...; 4.27, Quodsi in eos .. . qui... ; 4.29, 
"Hic, quos homines . . . eos . . "^; 4.47, qui equestrem locum splendidissimum cupit esse 
in civitate, is... . Of examples from earlier oratory cf. esp. Cato ORF? n. 8 fr. 206 
Malcovati (= Gell. NA 14.2.26) and Scipio Aemilianus ORF* n. 21 fr. 17 Malcovati 
(7 Gell. NA 6.12.5; the Auctor uses a similar form of sententia as an example of ex- 
suscitatio [“exhortation”] at 4.55—56); and for an archaizing example of this pattern see 
Livy 1.24.3 (with Ogilvie ad loc.). 
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solutione sententiarum, “a succinct and cohesive compression of words 
embracing a complete thought,” and says it is most fitting to the senten- 
tia, the contrarium (“contrast”), and the conclusio (“conclusion”). The 
example given of a “periodic” sententia fits with the Auctor’s category 
of the simple sententia which contains no explanation, and it also ex- 
hibits the structure frequent in the examples in 4.24—25: Ei non multum 
potest obesse fortuna qui sibi firmius in virtute quam in casu praesidium 
conlocavit, “That man can fortune little harm who has founded his 
camp more solidly upon virtue than upon chance."3? The Auctor rec- 
ommends periodic structure in the sententia, the "contrast," and the 
“conclusion” because he believes these figures require forcefulness.* 
His concern is entirely directed toward creating and sustaining the im- 
pression of authority by firmly asserting beliefs conforming to the polit- 
ical order's cultural and political expectations (popularized philosophy, 
conventional truths, borrowings from the accepted classics of litera- 
ture). By modeling one's sententiae to meet these expectations, one's 
abilities cannot be seen as weak (infirma facultas oratoris).^! 

Clearly the Auctor's views on style are inseparable from his social 
and ethical disposition. And, indeed, the role sententiae play in this 
connection is even more explicit in one of the most important passages 
of his treatise. At 4.11-16 the Auctor presents his doctrine of the three 
styles: the gravis figura (“the grand style"), the mediocris figura (“the 
middle style"), and the extenuata or attenuata figura (“the plain style"). 
He illustrates each style with a correct example (4.11—14) and then gives 
three examples demonstrating common errors that weaken each (4.15— 
16). It is only into the passages exemplifying the middle style (4.13) and 
its imperfect form—the genus dissolutum or fluctuans (the “loose” or 


39 Gotoff, “Concept of Periodicity,” identifies the Auctor’s conception of the period 
as tacitly Aristotelian (i.e., conventional). On p. 222 he describes the sententia at Rhet. 
Her. 4.27 as having a “bipartite” structure, but that is not to say that it is a sententia 
duplex, for in structure it repeats the pattern found in the Auctor’s examples of sententiae 
simplices (4.24). 

40 Rhet. Her. 4.27: In his tribus generibus ad continuationis vim adeo frequentatio 
necessaria est ut infirma facultas oratoris videatur nisi sententiam et contrarium et con- 
clusionem frequentibus efferat verbis. Habinek (134-35) suggests some aspects of the 
rhetorical use of is . . . qui in prose colometry. 

^! Adding to the forceful tone of the Auctor’s example of a “periodic” sententia is 
the military metaphor in praesidium conlocavit with which it concludes (see praesidium 
in TLL 10.2.6 [1991] 889.48--49 [Ramminger] with cross-references to the entry for col- 
loco). 
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“undulating” style, 4.16)—that the Auctor incorporates sententiae.*? 
Here we find that the sententia in his example of the middle style (4.13) 
is harmonious in structure and rhythm with the sententiae at 4.24—25 
and 4.27 that were discussed above: 


Nam rerum inperiti qui unius cuiusque rei de rebus ante gestis exempla 
petere non possunt, ii per inprudentiam facillime deducuntur in fraudem; 
at ii qui sciunt quid aliis acciderit facile ex aliorum eventis suis rationibus 
possunt providere. 


For the unworldly, who cannot extract from history patterns for every 
single situation, these men are very easily deceived on account of their 
lack of discernment; but those men who know what has happened to 
others can easily take counsel for their own conduct from the fate of these 
others. 


The use of demonstrative and relative pronouns in this sententia 
(...rerum inperiti qui... , ii... at ii qui...) is one of the primary 
means by which the Auctor punctuates and articulates his movements 
of thought clearly.*? But the maxim in the loose style (which is one of 
only two sentences in his brief illustration) lacks this overt articulation 
of its clauses and is for that reason "weaker" and more diffuse: Solent 
enim diu cogitare omnes qui magna negotia volunt agere (4.16), “For 
accustomed to long deliberation are all who intend to undertake great 
ventures." Commenting on this passage, the Auctor warns that the ab- 
sence of semantically clear and distinct demarcation of clauses is a 
negative feature.^* What the example of the slack style lacks is the nervi 
et articuli (“the sinews and joints") that the sententia of the middle style 
exhibits: 


Qui in mediocre genus orationis profecti sunt, si pervenire eo non po- 
tuerunt, errantes perveniunt ad confine genus eius generis, quod appel- 
lamus dissolutum, quod est sine nervis et articulis, ut hoc modo appellem 
“fluctuans” eo quod fluctuat huc et illuc nec potest confirmate neque 
viriliter sese expedire. 


42Cf. Quint. Inst. 12.10.60: medius hic modus . . . sententiis dulcis, lenior tam- 
quam amnis .. 

43 Unfortunately, Habinek (152—55) does not discuss the colometry of this sententia 
in his analysis of the passage. 

^ Rhet. Her. 4.16: Non potest huiusmodi sermo tenere adtentum auditorem; dif- 
fluit enim totus neque quicquam conprehendens perfectis verbis amplectitur. 
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Those aiming for the middle style, if they are unable to attain it, mis- 
takenly achieve a type nearly related to this type, which we call loose 
because it is without sinews and joints; consequently I might call it “un- 
dulating," since it undulates in this direction and that, and cannot strike 
out with resolution and manliness. 


The ideal of masculine strength exhibited by the Auctor's metaphorical 
language in this passage* is harmonious with his belief that sententiae 
evince dignitas through one's familiarity with, and advocacy of, the 
social ethos of the governing elite. He therefore adopts a style that is 
full and balanced, one similar to that used by the political class at its 
most authoritative, namely, the style of Roman legal formulae. What he 
finds particularly conducive to his aims in the is . . . qui correlation is 
not just its rhythm and clarity but, more importantly, its ability to define 
whole categories of behavior—i.e., human types—with precision and 
power.4^$ The Auctor's rhetorical precepts for, and examples of, senten- 
tiae seek to harness for political aims the authority embedded in the 
language and rhythm of Roman legal culture. ~~ nn 

By mastering human “types” one learns to master other men. 
This aim is expressed most vividly in a dramatic scene the Auctor 
creates near the end of his treatise. He practically states outright (again, 
through his habit of teaching through his examples) that sententiae dis- 
tinguish the speech of the politically empowered from that of their so- 
cial inferiors, who are less well educated and do not have as intimate a 
knowledge of, and sense of participation in, the same ethical code. At 
4.65 he depicts a single aspect of sermocinatio ("dialogue"): sermocina- 
tio est cum alicui personae sermo adtribuitur et is exponitur cum ratione 
dignitatis, "Dialogue is when speech is ascribed to some person and this 
is presented in accordance with his social status." The Auctor's exam- 
ple of “dialogue” consists of a scene in which clear class lines are 
drawn. A typical miles invades the home of an equally conventional 
dominus and domina, and before the soldier plunges his real weapon 
into the proud dominus there is a brief display of verbal swordsmanship 
in which the aristocrat relies upon his elegant and sophisticated sensi- 
bilities and institutions to protect him: 


45See Fantham 174-75. 
46See especially Daube 6-8. 
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Ille [dominus] cum magno spiritu: “Verebar” inquit, "ne plane victus 
essem. Nunc video: iudicio mecum contendere non vis, ubi superari tur- 
pissimum et superare pulcherrimum est; interficere vis me: occidar equi- 
dem, sed victus non peribo.” [et miles:] "At in extremo vitae tempore 
etiam sententias eloqueris!^ Neque ei quem vides dominari vis sup- 
plicare?" 


The master, with great disdain, replies: “I was afraid I might really be 
conquered. But now I understand: it is not in court you wish to engage 
me, where to be subdued is most ignominious and to subdue is most 
glorious. You simply wish to kill me. I shall surely be killed, but I will not 
die subjugated." [To which the soldier scoffs:] “Even at the point of death 
you declaim your maxims! Are you unwilling to bow to the man you see is 
your master?" 


47 Achard prefers the reading sententiose loqueris, for which Calboli (in his review 
of Achard's edition) tries to adduce further support. Calboli bases his argument on evi- 
dence for the expression sententias eloqui (furnished by TLL 5.2 [1932] 419.8—9 and 
421.43—46 [I. Kapp and G. Meyer]) and for the adverb sententiose. He correctly observes 
that sententias eloqui occurs nowhere else with this precise meaning, that sententiose is 
confined to Cicero's rhetorical works (as a translation of the Greek yvwpxósg at Inv. Rhet. 
1.106, De Or. 2.286, and Orat. 236; cf. Ernout 27), and that the Auctor may be basing his 
example of sermocinatio on a topic sometimes set in the schools of declamation (namely, 
the death of Sulpicius). For Calboli, this evidence "renders acceptable the more literary 
sententiose loqueris compared to the more immediate sententias eloqueris." This assess- 
ment of the difference in stylistic levels between the two Latin expressions is right on 
target, but the judgment about what is needed for this particular passage must be rejected 
for reasons the Auctor has attempted to make perfectly clear. In his illustration of ser- 
mocinatio he concentrates on one single, essential aspect: "conformity with the social 
status of the speaker” (cum ratione dignitatis). The Auctor's detailed description of his 
miles (cum sago, gladio succinctus, tenens iaculum; see Fiebiger, "Sagum," RE I A 
[1920] 1754: the sagum is the uniform of the common soldier) purposefully indicates that 
his social status (and therefore his educational level) is lower than that of the dominus. At 
the conclusion of his example the Auctor comments on it in terms that again make clear 
that he has tried to differentiate the stylistic levels of his interlocutors' language: Puto in 
hoc exemplo datos esse uni cuique sermones ad dignitatem accommodatos; id quod 
oportet in hoc genere conservare. A career soldier brought to life for the purposes of a 
declamation or a forensic speech should not wax erudite with the refined language of a 
Ciceronian rhetorical handbook; he should speak the *more immediate" language, and 
with the scoffing tone, of a stock miles (cf., for example, another stock character sus- 
picious of Hellenic rhetoric and its noble-sounding maxims, Curculio's harangue quoted 
above in note 12 [Plaut. Cure. 288—91]). Sententias eloqueris seems precisely suited to the 
miles in the Auctor's example of sermocinatio. 
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The dominus “naturally” turns to his moral maxims to defend himself, 
as if he were speaking to a man for whom they expressed the same 
standards of social conduct. He regards the knowledge of these pre- 
cepts as a power to which the soldier must necessarily give his “tacit 
approval” and submit. But the Auctor has purposefully created a scene 
in which two worlds, two codes of behavior, collide, revealing the glar- 
ing discrepancies between their definitions of power. Similarly, it has 
been my argument in these pages that the Auctor endeavors to teach his 
reader the technique of appealing to the social code of the ruling elite at 
Rome, for it is the knowledge of the maxims of that class and the 
rhythms of its discourse that will empower the reader politically.*® 


PATRICK SINCLAIR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE 
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THE USE OF ALETHEIA FOR THE "TRUTH OF UNREASON": 
PLATO, THE SEPTUAGINT, AND PHILO 


Orthodoxy about the semantic evolution of dArNdeıc in the Helle- 
nistic period represents Philo Judaeus and Plutarch as the non-Chris- 
tian representatives of a line of development beginning in Plato (where 
Aarndera is said to denote abstract, conceptual Truth, “die Wahrheit")! 
and ending in the sense of absolute truth, specifically "the content of 
Christianity as absolute truth."? The problem of such a stemma is that it 
fails to stand up to close inspection; the present study considers one of 
the circumstances under which “truth” was equated with doctrinal con- 
tent in the Hellenistic period.? Specifically, I undertake to demark 
the distinction between “truth” as Philo Judaeus understands it from 
“truth” as it is used by the philosophers who are his stylistic and intel- 
lectual models; I intend to show that Philo's notion of pure truth is not a 
natural semantic extension of Platonic (or even contemporary philo- 
sophic) usage, but is rather an expression of deeper cultural determi- 
nants.^ 


i Bultmann, “Aera.” The passages he cites here in support of this development 
(Plut. De Isid et Os. 351c, e, and Hierocles Carm. Aur. 21-23 Mullach) are far too late to 
represent the direct semantic development of Platonic usage of the term. The same objec- 
tion holds for Bultmann's citation of Epictit. (Diss. 1.4, 31; 3.24, 40) for the extension of 
ansia into “the sense of ‘correct learning." From these observations he proceeds into 
his second major heading in the discussion of the Classical and Hellenistic evolution of 
the word, “The Usage of Dualism." In this section he again fails to make the crucial 
distinction between fourth- and third-century (and later) usage. 

?Bauer, Arndt, and Gingrich, Lexicon, s.v. *ó^r0eta," cite Plutarch Us. and Os. 
351e) and Philo (Spec. Leg. 4.178, "the proselyte is a uevavaotàsc eic GANGeLav”) as the 
non-Christian antecedents for à&1|8eua denoting “the content of Christianity as absolute 
truth." 

3 This is not to say that Philo Judaeus is the first instance of such semantic develop- 
ment: he is, however, the best documented instance of it. 

4In my discussion I wish to avoid using the term “absolute” for truth defined with 
reference to specific doctrinal content, since truth in this sense is not objectively absolute 
but relative to the belief of the adherent of it. The number of truths which stand defined in 
relation to specific doctrinal content corresponds to the number of prejudices which lay 
claim to being the Truth; the truth of a Christian fundamentalist will differ radically from 
the truth of the Muslim fundamentalist, although the adherents of both faiths may each 
aver that his own world view is the absolute truth. Truth of this sort is clearly relative; the 
term "absolute" is surely misapplied in reference to it (what is meant rather is "abstract, 
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The difference in the conception of truth between Philo and his 
Hellenic models—especially the Stoics and Plato— needs to be spelled 
out precisely. Of the two great philosophic influences which shape and 
inform Philo's writings, Plato and the Stoics, Philo's approach—the 
inspired interpretation of a classical text —1is closer to Stoic hermeneu- 
tics than to Platonic flights of poetic fancy Stoic notions of truth, 
however—strongly empiricist and reliant upon objectifiable criteria — 
are repugnant to Philo's thought. The very seductiveness of what Philo 
terms G&oadeic Aoyvouot—by which he intends puzzles of logicó—actu- 
ally poses a risk to the pure truth of Philo's archetypal “Mosaic” Philos- 
opher.? In Philo's epistemology there is nothing resembling the Stoic 
concession of bivalence, and no allowance for a need to suspend judg- 
ment in the face of bivalent impressions. Philo's ideal philosopher is 
far less limited and hemmed in by the criteria of objective truth than is 
the Stoic sage. For the concept "truth" to a Stoic is ultimately a func- 
tion of propositional logic, whereas Philo is very clear about his distaste 


idealized, conceptual” truth). The distinction I intend to observe is essentially the same 
distinction Bertrand Russell makes in a speech delivered in 1935 (Essays 61-79), namely 
that between the truth of rationality and the truth of unreason. The former makes “appeal 
to a universal and impersonal standard of truth, the latter amounts to little more than the 
apotheosis of subjective opinion; the former is rationalist, pluralist, and democratic in 
spirit, the latter is doctrinaire, atomic and authoritarian” (Essays, 56). I avoid the confu- 
sion by banishing the term “absolute truth” from my discussion. 

>In Plato's Phaedrus, Socrates’ muthos of the soul is spoken under the spell of a 
Bela pavia. Socrates claims no more explicit authority for his utterance than óc £x 
evtuxia th u£ytow ragà Bev Å totatm pavia..., whose form of expression will 
seem unconvincing to the uninitiated (ý 5& O3] GuddevEic Eatan Setvoics uev Gmotos, 
codois è moth, 245b). The tone of the conceit is ironic and playful—a far cry from the 
serious claim of absolute authority which Philo makes for the “words of Moses” that he 
interprets. 

S Those of the Skeptics especially, though such a factor appears in Stoic logic as 
well. For Philo's views on the Skeptics see Wolfson Philo I 109; Philo Cong. 10.52. 

7L.A. 3.228--30. For Philo, exegesis, not syllogism, becomes the avenue of ap- 
proaching the truth of the world. And truth, once apprehended, must be kept beyond the 
reach of quarreling and disputations. In this conception, there can be no approximation to 
it, no degrees or gradations of it: as it exists in the human mind, truth is a standard 
(x&vov, L.A. 3.233) which can be corrupted by sophistic riddles and plausible arguments. 
Where for the Stoics truth acquires authority—i.e., becomes firmly established— only 
through demonstration (and the sage's assent to the proofs thereof), Philo considers 
conviction (rà Loteberv) to precede apprehension of truth. 

5Cf. Long and Sedley, Philosophers 88 34G (= Sext. Emp. Contr. Math. 8.8890 
[= SVF 2.214); 37H (= Cic. Acad. 2.92-96). Cf. also their discussion, I 229. 
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for problems of logic. At the level of semantics, then, ó&r9eta in Philo 
runs little risk of being confused with tò àXnO0ég of Stoicism?—this 
despite Philo's clear reliance on Stoic method, especially in the matter 
of textual exegesis.!? At the level of metaphor and imagery, however, 
Philo's debt to Plato is said to be so pervasive that a practical distinction 
between them seems difficult to make. It is precisely at this philological 
level that there emerges the subtle but real difference between Philo the 
Jew and his Hellenic antecedents; it is a difference which allows Philo 
to speak of text as oracular truth, of philosopher as "interpreter of the 
divine." Although it is true, as Thomas Billings has argued, that in 
representing speculative insight as a sort of unaccountable inspiration 
Philo closely adheres to Platonic idiom and imagery— whereby “the 
poet, the philosopher, the law-giver, the prophet and the rhapsode all 
act, according to Plato, under the influence of divine inspiration” !!—-in 
his attitude toward the written word Philo differs most tellingly from 
Plato, and from the Stoics as well. This is a difference of the first order, 
for, pace Billings, Plato’s “view of the place of divine inspiration in 
philosophy” cannot be fitted into the same mold as the “doctrine of 
inspiration” in Philo precisely because Philo’s work “takes the form 
very largely of the interpretation of a divinely inspired book.”!? No- 
where is this difference more clear than in the imagery Philo uses to 
convey his conception of aknBeıa (and derivatives from the same stem). 
If metaphor is the medium of unconscious editorializing for the writer, 
whereby he conveys his deepest thought, the elucidation of the author’s 
use of imagery should be revealing indeed. What emerges from an ex- 
amination of the imagery that Philo applies to GAnGe1a is an often non- 
classical—or even non—Hellenic—conception which appears to be 
strongly colored by the use of óA1j0eua in the Septuagint. Comparison 
of Platonic with Philonic metaphor, then, will be the avenue by which 


?Cf. Annas, “Truth” 88: “For [the Stoics] ‘true’ and ‘false’ have their primary 
application to propositions. . . . So a presentation must be a kind of thing which has a 
content which can be expressed in propositional form." 

19 On Philo's debt to Stoic exegesis cf. Wolfson Philo 1132-33; he also discusses (I 
41— 43) Philo's attitudes toward Hellenic mythology. There appears to have been a strong 
tradition of allegorical tradition in the Greek-speaking Jewish community, of which Philo 
was well aware, c.g., at quod omnis probus liber sit (12); cf. Wolfson I 133-38 for a 
discussion of Jewish allegorical method in Philo's day. 

i! Billings, Philo 67. 

2Billings, Philo 68. 
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we shall arrive at a fair appraisal of the difference between these authors 
on this crucial issue.!? 

First, however, a brief summary of the semantic development of 
Andere: is in order. 

Current consensus holds that etymologically óàAr|8sia signifies 
“that which does not remain unnoticed” (from alpha privative + Aa6-, 
the base of AavOdvo);'* originally it is used with reference to a verbal 
account of facts, and always in Homer occurs “only in opposition to a 
Jie."!5 From this primary sense the word is extended to denote “the 
actual fact," as opposed to the appearance of a thing. Common to these 
early meanings of GAyGeva (as the contrary either of weüdog or of 065a) 
is its association with terms denoting eristic endeavor. Whether the 
metaphor is developed along the lines of court action (e.g., as the ob- 
jects of xotvetv or dudroßnreiv) or athletic activity,!6 the early Greek 
notion of truth is steeped in the competitive spirit of Hellenic society: 
the truth or reality of a thing is that which can be proven and objectively 
demonstrated to be actually so. Hence in early Greek the concept 
"truth" is frequently associated with the notion of authority (or, more 
correctly, authoritativeness), being that which by objective proof or 
demonstration has been established as valid (x$0t06). Such is certainly 


13 A comparison between Philonic and Stoic metaphor in this area is impossible, 
because mere fragments of the corresponding Stoic literature have survived. It is certain, 
however, that no Stoic writer would equate dArdeıa with zíovic or define tò &An0éc as the 
content of doctrine. 

14Boisacq, Dictionnaire 42; Hofmann, Wörterbuch 12; Frisk, Wörterbuch 70; 
Mette, Lexikon I 477; Chantraine, Dictionnaire III 618; Heitsch, "óXn8sta" 24-26; 
Kritscher, *X AAHOHX" 161-64; Boman, Thought 201-2. Friedlander Plato I 404—5 (in an 
addendum to ch. 11 n. 2, "Aletheia") suggests that the accepted derivation from Aad- is 
"by no means unshakable," since the alpha in other words of the semantic set to which 
&Xn95 belongs (&troexýs, &xoifrc, anüarn) cannot be shown to be alpha- privative; &r- 
pers, &xo.Byc, and d&xdty are probably of non-Indo- European origin. 

i5So LSJ, s.v. In epic usage ó&An8s(n/üAn8rc are more limited terms than étedc, 
ETULOS, and Erntuuog, against which they are defined. The former denote a reliable ac- 
count of something perceived, the latter a reality which may not be doubted: Krischer, 
"AAHOHX" 161-67. 

16 As, e.g., Thuc. 1.20.3, where the imagery (ottws &vaAatzoQoc toig noAkoig Å 
Citqois tis &n9slLac xal &xi và Etolwa UaAAOV toéxovtaL) seems to suggest a physical 
activity, such as hunting or the like. Krischer, "X" AAHOHX" 172-74, suggests that the 
original concrete sense of "information based on personal experience" becomes attenu- 
ated in the Ionian context of tovogin, where differing accounts are combined and com- 
pared. This observation is consistent with the view that abstract &ANdsıo implies an 
eristic context. 
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the case with the way Hesiod deploys the theme in his proem to the 
Theogony (28-31), where he attempts to establish the superior authority 
of his account by citing the Muses as his source, and by distinguishing 
the truth of his poetry from the deceptions of other poets, who also 
claim to act as spokesmen of the Muses. Similarly, in public settings — 
in the dicasterion, by historians, by philosophers—the establishment of 
truth by appeal to facts amounts to the same attempt to lay claim 
against counterclaim to a superior authority for one's own version of 
things. From its use to denote demonstrable facts and deeds, dANdeıa is 
applied by extension also to the character of language which makes 
such things clear: to speak the truth—either before the dicasts or in 
defense of one's historical or philosophical views—is to win the convic- 
tion of one’s hearers, so that àA901j A&yeıv becomes interchangeable in 
sense with miotà Aéyetv.!7 From here &An@Gera develops the sense of 
truthfulness, i.e., the quality of one whose words are worthy of belief.!$ 

In his discussion of the semantic evolution of dAABerc in the clas- 
sical period, Bultmann!? argues that from this latter sense of truth as a 
quality there arises the notion of a universal truth, since the philoso- 
phers of the period (notably Plato) set out to discover that single truth 
which underlies the many truths of the world.2° Hence, Bultmann main- 
tains, &ANBeLa acquires the further sense of “rechte Lehre" and as such 
appears as a synonym of &mionun— “and can be used to denote the 
teaching of a religious proclamation." It is on Bultmann's account of 
this latter development, especially as it pertains to Plato and his influ- 
ence upon Philo, that I focus the present discussion. The difficulty is 
that to make Plato's notion of truth the natural semantic antecedent of 
Philo's *divine" truth?! is to place Plato far afield from the essential 
base of the Greek conception of àXrf0g.a: namely, that truth is a highly 


17Bultmann, “AANdera” 239, cites Hdt. 1.182, 2.73. In a similar development the 
adjective &AnBNg becomes synonymous with óo0óc, for the reason that what has been 
established as true (and worthy of belief) has been set straight; for establishing truth as a 
corrective process see Plato, Soph. 234c, d; also Soph. OT 1220, cited by Bultmann. 

18 As in Mimn. fr. 8, &AmBein 68 xaoéoto ooi xai guol, x&vtov yYoT UGA ÖLXaLöTaTov 
(cited by Bultmann). 

9“AAndera” 240, under the rubric “The Original Greek Usage and its Differentia- 
tions." 

20" AArOgLa" 239, 

?! Bultmann, “AAnNdera” 240: “If Plato still uses &j0e10 formally to denote genu- 
ineness, or that which truly is, in Hellenism it comes to imply the ‘eternal’ or ‘divine’ in 
the sense of cosmological dualism." 
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disputable term which requires objective validation.?? Simply put, the 
question is, Does the imagery Plato applies to àAfj0evo agree with such 
traditional conceptions, or does his usage justify approximating it to 
*the absolute content of knowledge"? 

Although Platonic truth is to be found in the realm of thought (and 
hence can only imperfectly be apprehended through physio-rational 
means),?? Plato does not actually speak of truth as an idea (in the tech- 
nical sense) on the order of justice, the good, etc.24 The abstraction 
“truth” is not itself the object of the quest for knowledge, but is rather 
an attribute or property of the objects of knowledge. That is to say, 
goodness, justice, beauty, and other knowables exist unto themselves, 
and the mind at the end of its quest latches onto the truth and reality of 
these things (Epist. 7.344a, b). The term is implicitly comparative on 
several counts. First, truth expresses the seeker's recognition of the 
object of his quest, and hence pertains to the relationship between 
seeker and object. Second, because it stands distinguished from false- 
hood, “truth” suggests a context of pluralities and is used to make a 
distinction. Third, the use of the term suggests either a deliberative or a 
collaborative effort to grasp an object of quest: Ev vo ovAAoyıoud . . . 


22]n his conception of truth Plato remains a follower of Socrates; Philo is pro- 
foundly adverse to the Socratic spirit. The Socrates of the Apology only appears extreme 
by virtue of his disdain of courtroom practice; the format and context of the dicasterion— 
where form predominates over content —he regards as inimical to the discovery of truth 
by reason (cf. Theaet. 172d—173b). In the prologue of the Apology (17b) Socrates says of 
his accusers that "they have said little or nothing that is true (ij tL 1j obötv GAnGEc 
eionxacıv). But from me you will hear the entire truth (z1àoav thv GAnGetav).” Here truth 
is not a conceptual absolute, but denotes that which is substantive and verifiable; i.e., it is 
pragmatic truth. For Socrates is distinguishing arguments that aim to convince by virtue 
of rhetorical tropes from those which rest upon objectively demonstrable proofs. Hence 
he regards "arguing fairly and to the point (Sixata Aéyetv)” and "speaking the truth (téAn- 
an Acyeıv)” as interchangeable terms (18a): xoi ôù xoi viv totto tudv Óéouot... 
OHONEIV .. . el Sixata Aéyo T] uý: Sixaotod pv yao avtn deet, órnvoooc ôt tnai 
Aéyetv. 

23 Phaedo 65b.9, 66d 7. 

24 Truth is an attribute of knowing (Theaet. 816d; Epist. 7, 342b) and a by-product 
of discourse (Theaet. 172d). Where à&Xr0sta appears to denote “reality” in Plato (as 
throughout the sections of the Phaedo 64b—69b, doa Exeı dANdELAv tiva Swi . . . Á pua 
THS GAnOeiag Greta... tò GAnOéotatov Hewpeitau.... . xaBooàv TO GANGES. . . xal 
Yvoocóus8a xv tò elAtnetvésc, toto ð’ oti tò GANOEs, etc.) it actually indicates that 
which is distinguished from false perception. Hence &Andeıc is an implicitly comparative 
term. 
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ovotac xoi KANdeELag Suvatov aypacdaı (Theaet. 186d). The context of 
such apprehension is pluralistic, dialectical, and competitive, whether 
the discourse preceding it is internal (thought being a sort of debate 
within the mind, Theaet. 189e, Soph. 263e) or external. Within Plato’s 
epistemology, the grasping of the truth or reality of a thing is the result 
of a vigorous process involving constant application and effort (Theaet. 
153b); the intellect is brought to the point of grasping reality through a 
life of training and preparation (askesis) comparable to athletes' (Epist. 
7.340c-d, 344a—c).25 The recognition of the truth of a matter results from 
the exercise of accurate judgment and is preceded by “a true account of 
its grounds."?$ Hence truth for Plato is a property of the objects of 
knowledge because it is the natural result of the public process which 
sifts "true" from "false" (Epist. 7.341c). 

The public connotations of the notion "truth" prevent there being 
any single criterion or authority about truth for Plato. In the Theaetetus 
Socrates takes issue with both the title and the substance of Protagoras' 
treatise ’AArdeıa (or IIeoi &àn8eiac) on the grounds that truth cannot 
be authoritatively defined—most certainly not in writing. If, as Pro- 
tagoras had argued, any and every man's perceptions are true for him, 
there can be no means of distinguishing true from false judgment. As it 
is, the measure of true judgment is not subjective perception; truth 
insofar as it is an attribute of judgment, is a public property. We must 
rely on discourse, the collaborative technique of sifting out the true 
from the false,?? to correct our understanding of reality. Neither man 
nor any of his faculties may serve as the measure of truth, as Protagoras 
had held.?3 The proof of this is Protagoras’ claim to have authoritatively 
defined The Truth in writing oùôevi àv ein... à&An0r]c, Exedy Au- 
dtoBettar rò zxóvvov (Theaet. 150e.7). This lack of authority for the 
truth of judgments renders the Protagorean theorem untenable (Theaet. 
177c-179c); with it falls all claim to providing a written account of real- 
ity. Plato for his part refused to set forth his most serious understand- 
ings in a written form precisely because óqvóv obdaußg £ovwv dc GAAG 
vaanuora (Epist. 7.341c; cf. 344c). 

Because no mortal person—and no written document— may 


*5Cf. Theaet. 153b. 

26 AAnONg Aóyoc, Tim. 52a—c; cf. Theaet. 200d-201c. See Cornford, Theory 141. 
27 Soph. 230c; cf. 228c. 

28 Cf. Sext. Pyrrh. hyp. 1.218; Cornford, Theory 32-36. 
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stand as an authority about truth,?? Plato also challenges the position 
traditionally accorded to poets and playwrights, since their pronounce- 
ments will not stand up under scrutiny (&Xeyxoc). While conceding that 
poets, seers, and rhapsodes may be vouchsafed a certain momentary 
perception of a higher order—that poetic truths spoken in a state of 
inspiration may contain an element of reality?9 —Plato holds such mo- 
ments to be rare and a matter of happenstance. His attitude toward the 
texts generated by the forebears of Ais culture, then, differs markedly 
from the reverence with which Philo regards the Pentateuch. Indeed, 
Plato actually banishes the bulk of the Greek literary tradition from his 
ideal state because the claim of the poets to speak truth may not be 
confirmed by an objectively valid authority—i.e., because to the Greek 
mind any claim to truth may be matched by a counterclaim. Because 
the Greek conception of society is fundamentally pluralistic and neces- 
sarily disallows any single arbiter of values, Plato proposes an elaborate 
system of controls for establishing and preserving a central ethical and 
cultural authority in his ideal state. The motive for the theory of the 
Grand Lie?! is to remove the authority of the guardians of the state 


29One has to distinguish the claim to truth made by the epic poet, who appeals to a 
source —i.e., the collective memory of an oral tradition—as his authority, from the claim 
to truth made by the dogmatic or doctrinaire. Plato treats these two types of claim to truth 
quite differently; the former is a social issue—control of the media of culture and educa- 
tion—to be addressed by political programs; the latter is a matter of logic and is ad- 
dressed by argumentation. Logical truth proves relatively manageable for Plato; his atti- 
tude toward the “truth of unreason”—i.e., opinion elevated to the status of reality—is 
clear, for example, from the discussion of Protagoras’ Heot "'AXns(ac, Theaet. 160c--170c. 
Moreover, in referring to Pythagorean and Orphic material, Plato is always careful to 
emphasize the speculative nature of the theories he adduces; he clothes no text or author 
with the vestments of truth. The poetic truth of the oral and mythopoeic tradition, on the 
other hand, ultimately eluded his control. Cf. Popper, Open Society 1144: "It would have 
been impossible [for Plato] . . . to define the concept of truth in the same utilitarian or 
pragmatist fashion [as his theory of justice]. The Myth is true, Plato could have said, since 
anything that serves the interest of my state must be believed and therefore must be called 
‘true’; and there must be no other criterion of truth. . . . But Plato himself retained 
enough of the Socratic spirit to admit candidly that he was lying. The step taken by the 
school of Hegel was one that could never have occurred, I think, to any companion of 
Socrates." 

30Tt is noteworthy that Plato’s concession that a rhapsode (who is always oUx 
Évovc) may hit on the truth is considerably removed from Philo's notion that Moses-as- 
philosopher in his writings invariably expresses the truth in the most exact words. 

NI prefer "grand" to "noble" as a translation of yevvoiog, since yevvoioc means 
“high—born” or “of noble descent” but not “lofty,” “altruistic,” as the English “noble” 
suggests. 
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beyond all controversy and challenge. The educators of the proposed 
republic—men trained in the art of the dialectic—judiciously and selec- 
tively appropriate myths and poetry, as physicians using drugs, to attain 
the desired effect of predetermining men's opinions: the claims of the 
Muse to be the central authority in matters of belief and convention is to 
be upheld, and only the content altered. Because truth, as a public 
property?? may not be dogmatically and indisputably defined, Plato 
proposes to establish in society a presumptive authority in the Grand 
Lie. It is to be noted that the lie in the Platonic conception is not the 
specific content of the stories told, but is the presumption of author- 
ity with which they are invested: the Grand Lie in the Platonic state 
amounts to telling the subjects that the stories they hear are The 
Truth.?? Nothing in the state should work to undermine the authority of 
this Lie.?^ Nonetheless, the essential eristic component of the basic 
Greek conception abides in Plato's notion of truth in even this most 
sheltered of contexts: the minds of the individual rulers, and the rulers 
of the state as a collective, are to be kept in a condition of constant and 
rigorous training (Resp. 521c-531c, 535a—541b); the continual attention 
required of them is consistently represented in imagery derived from 
the athletic and military training field. 

Bultmann's misinterpretation of Platonic truth rests on the impli- 
cations of the imagery in Sophistes 228c—d (cited by him in support of 
his view), where dAnNBeıc is the target of the soul’s motion in a metaphor 
developed from archery: tó ye unv &yvosiv &ovv Em’ GAnGELav óg- 
uwuévns WUXNG, xaoodoóoovu ovvéoewg yvyvouévnc, ODSEV GAAO zv 
1aoadooootvn. In the proper context of the dialogue, the stranger has 
advanced the metaphor of learning as a kind of sifting process (ca- 
tharsis), of which the archer serves as further illustration:?? understand- 
ing a thing results from the corrective alignment of sight to target; such 


?? Cf. Voegelin, Plato 63: "In developing such pairs of concepts, which illuminate 
truth by opposing it to untruth, Plato continues the tradition of the mystic-philosophers, 
as well as the poets back to Hesiod, who experienced truth in their resistance to the 
conventions of society" 

5? The “authority” of those who are reared to be guardians is relative, not absolute: 
Resp. 413c, Gnteov tives KgLotoı rókaxec tov nag’ abtois 6óyparoc voüto óc romtéov, 
Ö Gv tÅ moet Get oxo. Pédtiotov eivat abtovs motetv. It is interesting that the final 
arbiter of religious matters in Plato's republic is Apollo, since his authority in this area is 
universally acknowledged: Resp. 427c, obtog yàg 6 Ocòç negl tà ToLaüra meow étvOod- 
Roig närgtog Einyneng EEnyeitar. 

34 Leg. 664a, b. 

35 Cornford, Theory 177-83. 
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focusing involves the selection of a precise point from a range of many 
and hitting the target squarely is a consequence of accurately alignin; 
missile with target.?® It is to be noted that the target is a function of thi 
act of aiming; misapprehension (ztago«poooóvn) results from a misalign 
ment (Guetota) of sight and target, comprehension from drawing a 
exact bead (xatidetv) on the object.?? Truth in this metaphor has n 
more content than the point (oxöstoc) at which the archer aims his dart 
The imagery is consistent with Plato's conception of education as : 
corrective process of constant readjustment and realignment of one" 
sights. Common to the act of aiming and the act of learning is the use o 
a sort of cross—examination (£Aeyyoc): the dialectical process of sort 
ing, sifting, comparing, and finally homing in accurately on the objec 
tive. There is nothing here which intends that abstract truth in Plato is: 
universal. 

Quite to the contrary: for all of his distrust of the open society? 
Plato's conception of truth as a public property remains profoundh 
traditional in two respects. First, the discursive truth of the philosophe 
resembles pragmatic truth in an open society. The sifting of evidence ii 
the give and take of elenchos may clarify the object of inquiry, bu 
absolute certainty remains elusive; the context of discursive philosoph' 
is pluralistic and competitive, and the results of it are disputable 
Though his epistemology aims at absolute certainty, Plato concedes th: 
ultimate relativity of truth in a public context. However, this is not thi 
only possible context for truth in Plato, since an intuitive apprehensio! 
of reality also appears in certain mythic and poetical passages: in thi 


36 The quest for truth in Plato does not suggest the hypostasis of a norm, ethical o 
otherwise, pace Bultmann, '"AAf0sgia" 240. In Resp. 413a, adduced by Bultmann, dAr 
Beberv is said to be tò ta Övra SoxdCetv; there is nothing normative about it. In th 
passage of Sophistes which Bultmann cites, Plato describes the mental and visual act o 
corrective alignment of sight. In 228c (60° àv »wvrjoeoc ueraoxóvva xai oxonóv TLV! 
HEUEVA NELOWHEVA. TOUTOU TUYXAVELV xaO" &x&ounv ógur|v ragápoga aðtoŭ yiyvyntat xo 
óctotuyyx vn, TÓTEQOV abtà dYcouev Ind ovppetolas TÄS weds GAANAG Ñ Todtavılov Im 
åpetoiaç atta xaoxyetv;) Harold Fowler (in the Loeb edition) incorrectly translates ovy 
u£toto and dpetota as “right proportion" and “disproportion” respectively He suppose 
the reference to be to the balance or imbalance of the missiles in flight: “The explanatio! 
that a missile . . . which is not evenly balanced will not fly straight fails to take account 0 
the words xgóc GAANAa.” The translation should read: “. . . shall we say that this happen 
to them because of their alignment in relation to one another, or conversely because © 
their lack of alignment?" 

37 For xatideiv = “to see clearly" see Cornford, Theory 189. 

38 Popper, Open Society I 169—201; Stone, Trial 68—69. 
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long speech in the Phaedrus (244a-257b), in Diotima’s speech in the 
Symposium (201d-212b), in the myth of Er in the Republic (614b-621b), 
etc. But in suggesting such intuitive truth Plato adheres to conventional 
forms; this is the second respect in which Platonic truth remains tradi- 
tional. For the inspired truth of philosophic insight in Plato is akin to the 
transported utterance of traditional bards (the dustöösıdıg of the great 
speech of the Phaedrus will be óevvoic u&v Goroc, ooooic ÔÈ LOTN, 
245c; cf. Jon 533d—534e); and yet the stated authority for such truth 
remains collective and public.?? What matters is that Plato appears to 
ascribe such beatific visions to a collective, ancient and open source: 
the myths of Er in the Republic and of the soul-guide in the Phaedo 
(107d—108c) are attributed to ancient stories; the tale of Atlantis was 
familiar to Solon (Tim. 20d); similarly, the wisdom of Diotima in the 
Symposium is invested with great antiquity (Sym. 201d). The truth even 
of suprarational provenance has the presumption of authority in notions 
of community, consensus, and established usage: hence Plato avoids 
representing even intuitive truth as self-evident and simple.*° 

For Philo, on the other hand, the dialectic, far from being the most 
authoritative method! for sorting out the truth of a matter, is relegated 
to an ancillary position: in Philonic terms, philosophy is a handmaiden 
of true wisdom.^? In his use of ó&Xj0gia Philo has altogether banished 
the uncertainty implicit in the Greek conception of truth—for which, as 
we have seen, there is no ultimate authority. Rather, for Philo the rela- 
tionship between truth (&ANdeLo) and conviction (niotıc) is radically 
different. Where for Plato truth acquires authority—i.e., becomes 


39The Myth of Theuth (Phaedr. 274c) is an àxot|v . . . vv zootéoov, the veracity 
of which only those forebears know with certainty (vó 8’ &AndEs aoi loaocw); cf. Tim. 
40d. In Gorg. 523a Socrates recounts a fiction in the belief that it is actual fact (a> 
GANOH. . . Svta cot AéEO & UsAAW Aéyetv), but he is also careful to remark that the story 
is not his own (524a, & éy@ dunnods muoreóo KANON eivai). Cf. Meno 81a, àxńxoa . . 
&vÓoOv te xal yuvanıav Good regl và Oria noüypara (Aóyov)... Amen... xal 
xaAdv. See also Polit. 268d, Leg. 713b. Protagoras (Prot. 320b) regards muthos and logos 
as equally acceptable modes for presenting a theory. 

4*9 Phaed. 107b. 

^! Plato calls it the neyiorn xai xvoLwrarn vv xa9áoosov, Soph. 230d. 

42Cf. Wolfson, Philo I 138—54. 

43The simile of the line (Resp. 509d—511e) most clearly demonstrates the relative 
value of these terms in Plato's conception. Here nioug falis at the lower end of a contin- 
uum of states of perception, running from picture-thought at the lowest to complete 
intellection at the highest end of the spectrum: "the division with respect of reality and 
truth or the opposite . . . is expressed by the proportions: as is the opinable to the know- 
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firmly established—through persuasion, with evidence and through ar- 
gumentation (tæ seldeıv), Philo considers conviction to precede the 
apprehension of truth (L.A. 3.228—30): 


&giotov ov tH Be memiotevxévan xoi un voic daadéot Aoyıonoig xol 
taic &BeBatoug eixaotauc. . . . aANdES pév £o Óóypa tO moteve Bed, 
weddoc HE TO mLotEvELv toig KEVOLG AOYLOUOIG . . . OUTWG yào GAOYOV TO 
orederv Ñ Aoyuopoic mıdavois Å vo StadGeigovtt tò GAnOEc.*4 


The medio-passive rather than the active sense of the verb meideıv 
predominates in Philo's conception here. It is noteworthy that the imag- 
ery Philo uses of truth emphasizes a static condition (nemotsvxevaı) 
rather than the end of an activity, as is typical of Plato. Truth for Philo is 
a state of being, a condition or virtue which one cultivates by routine 
and right living;* it is a province with definite boundaries to which one 
arrives or from which one may depart.*° Hence conversion to Judaism 
is spoken of as zoóc cùoéßerav ug8oo(oao0at (Spec. Leg. 1.51) or 
Anorxiav ove(Aao0at thy G0 viv uvOvcóv zAacuótov xoóc ty GAN- 
Betas Evapyeıav (Virt. 102). For this reason converts to Judaism are said 
to be surrounded by the pure truth of their faith (7tzgiéyovtvat àoaub- 
vous GAnGeiac, Spec. Leg. 1.52); truth, in other words, is an atmosphere 
or light which envelops the adherent. In developing the imagery of truth 
as a way or avenue, suggested by the Septuagint text of Genesis 24:48 
(Oc evdSmMoeEV uor Ev 600 àXn0stac), Philo (QG 4.125) stresses the ele- 


able, so is the likeness to that of which it is a likeness." (The latter is Paul Shorey's Loeb 
translation of 510a, Óàuorjo0at KAndein te xal ph, c to óoEnotóv zoóc TO yvootóv, OUTW 
TO ÖHOLWBEV EOS TO © Gpuoub0n.) 

44 Cf, Wolfson’s comment on this passage, Philo I 152: “When [Philo] says that it is 
best to have faith in God and not in our dim reasonings and insecure conjectures, he 
means that it is best to have faith in the immediate knowledge given by God through 
revelation rather than in the result of our reason." 

45Cf. OG 4.115 (on Gen. 24:27): “The righteousness and truth among men are . . . 
likenesses and images, while those with God are paradigmatic principles and types and 
ideas. Deservedly, therefore does he [Abraham] give thanks that he had both, and that 
God gives him both virtues uninterruptedly and daily, and that there grows in his soul an 
estrangement from falsehood and unrighteousness and a familiarity with truth and righ- 
teousness.” Cf. OG 4.125, “Truth is a wonderful and divine virtue (davuaota, xai Beia 
&gern), and a force (vac) destructive of falsehood. . . . [It] is so called because of 
unforgetfulness, since virtue is worthy of remembrance." 

46Cf. L.A. 3.232 for the image of the boundary of truth: (6 gobiorng) bo’ of 
xatacopitovtar of tov 600v tie AAndelag oxeopatvovrec. 
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ment of conformity required in a regimen of education, rather than the 
image of motion toward a goal.” Truth, for Philo, insofar as it lies 
within human reach, is a condition of the soul that is to be maintained 
by the enforced conformity of practice and routine.* The Philonic ver- 
sion of the Grand Lie interestingly applies only to the life of the private 
person, without wider implications to the rest of society; in speaking of 
the need for a man of truth to practice deception Philo appears to have 
in mind the sort of inevitable compromises and dissimilation that an 
observant (and philosophical) Jew must make in dealing with the Gen- 
tile world around him.“ Falsehood and truth in Philo are predominately 
ethical notions. 

Particularly revealing of Philo's state of mind is his belief that 
insofar as truth in the actual world amounts to the content of one's 
belief, it is a fragile and easily destructible thing.?9 The greatest threat to 
Philonic truth, in its temporal expression, lies in the cleverness and 


47"*Now, the way that leads to [truth], so far as it lies with us, is knowledge and 
wisdom, for through these it is found. But by an involuntary principle it is found through 
prophecy. And since that which is proportioned and equal is a safe road, it leads to truth 
more evenly, briefly and smoothly than the former." The Loeb translator, Ralph Marcus, 
comments: "Philo evidently means that the way of prophecy leads to truth more directly 
than does the way of knowledge." Bauer, Arndt, and Gingrich, Lexicon s.v. "*éXf8eva," 
cite Pindar P. 3.103 as parallel with Gen. 24:48, and with Philonic and N.T. usage: e.g., 1 
Ti. 2:4, 2 Pet. 2:2, J, etc. But Pindar develops the uvo(ai xéAguOo: motif as a variation on 
the standard rhetorical aporia. 

48 L.A. 3.128. As distinct from Moses the philosopher, who attains understanding 
through a sort of divine revelation, Aaron relies on exegesis (= oadrjveıo) and truth for 
his salvation: xowuevog . . . toig Ageraig rot} Aóyov, cadyveia xol óAmOsíq-: el yào 
nardevßein ó Ovpóc obroc, Gore xal Aóyo sixew xal cadyveia xal tò Gyevoéc Goxeiv, 
EQUTOV tg MOAATS Céogoc Anarkabeı viv © GAnv ewy xataoxeudoer. Note that the 
object of education is the attainment of an optimum ethical state. Hence tO ónpevóéc 
becomes a matter of lifestyle (askesis). 

49 Cf. OG 4.204 (on Gen. 27:16): "The wiseman is gleaming and naked to the truth; 
and just as in the case of other virtues, so also does he . . . exhibit . . . courage. And if it 
is necessary, as sometimes happens, that he conceals this . . . because of the necessity of 
the occasion and uses economy, he remains in the same state... but he changes to 
another kind of form, as in a theater, for the benefit of the spectators. For this is what 
physicians are accustomed to do. . . . And sometimes he will speak falsehoods, not being 
a liar, and he will deceive, not being a deceiver, and he will insult, not being an insulter." 
Similarly at QG 4.206, "When Jacob says to his father ‘I am Esau’ he speaks the truth 
according to the principle of nature (xat& tov ing bboswg AÓyov) for his soul is moved in 
accordance with that form (vfjz abtod puxiis xatà tò éxetvov eldog utvovpévys).” 

50So at L.A. 3.230, cited above, where the phrase vo dtadbßeipovu tò àAn0éc 
occurs. The metaphor of Siap@etgerv may be obliquely sexual. 
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subtlety of the sophistic (i.e., the Hellenic) mind. The danger of sophis- 
tic inventions resides in their strong appeal to the mind and their use of 
pleasure to deceive: i.e., the corruptive potential of Hellenism rests in 
the dual evils of pleasure and plausibility. Hence, in the diction of Philo, 
the adjective mt8avoéc, applied to the products of human reasoning, has 
a distinctively negative flavor. The risk of corruption by the plausible 
allurement of Hellenism is so great that the only final recourse is to 
complete and uncompromising segregation from such influences. In 
order to express this notion, Philo in one passage (Quis Her. 305) uses 
the metaphor of geographical separation:?! as compared with the risk of 
shipwreck on the high seas of Greek subtleties, the Truth concerning 
God provides a haven and safe anchorage. 


But if even all the plausible fallacies (ai wevdeic uı8avörnteg) are refuted 
by true convictions (ÖöLekeyxdWorv bro tov àXnO0Ov mlotewv) we shall 
run away from the land of falsehood and sophistry, eager to find an an- 
chorage in the most secure of all roadsteads, the haven of truth (rotg 
&Xn8g(ac vavAoxwräroıg bnodpöuorz xai Juui£ow évoouioacbar Erreryö- 
u£voi). For it is impossible to turn back from, to hate, to leave the plausi- 
ble falsehood, unless the sin involved in it (tò xeol aùtò áuáotnua) be 
revealed complete and consummated. And this revelation will be made 
when, confronted by the firm evidence of truth, it receives the much 


51 Plato and Philo differ in the metaphors they use of truth. Plato favors imagery 
which emphasizes the strenuous—-and continuous—-effort involved in attaining truth. 
Truth itself is an objective to be espied (Phaedo 66d, 99e.6), grasped (Phaedo 65b.2), held 
(Leg. 709c.8); the attainment of it is a skill (Leg. 709c.8) comparable to an athlete's: in 
Crito 48a truth is an athletic trainer (cf. Phaedo 90d.7); in Phaedo 66a.6 truth is the prize 
in a race; in Crat. 436c.3 the wordsmith is likened to an archer whose target is the truth; in 
Crat. 42la—b ÓóEa is a sort of inaccurate aiming. In Theaet. 150c.7 Socrates represents 
himself as a “midwife of truth." Truth to Plato is necessarily dynamic, since it is the focus 
of the incessant activity of the mind; hence the etymology he gives óXfj0gia in the Cra- 
tylus (42la-b): “the divine movement of the real," 7 Bela tod Övrog $óoa . . . óc Osío 
o00a GAn. Even semantic ambivalence is described in kinetic terms as a sort of civil 
unrest among words (Crat. 43d.2, óvou&tov avaoubvrov). Philo on the other hand pre- 
fers imagery which emphasizes the union or fusion of seeker and truth. In Ebr. 6.6 the 
union with truth is represented as a wedding; in Ebr. 86.5 truth is a pure white gown to be 
worn; in QE 1.20 truth is a suffusing light from on high (cf. Vit. Jos. 68.3, L.A. 3.7 and 3.45; 
in the latter passage the light comes from within); the imagery of a safe place or refuge 
from one's travels or troubles is found at Quis her. 305 (truth as a safe harbor), QG 4.125 
(truth as the end of one's road), L.A. 128.1 (truth as a beam salvaged from shipwreck). The 
teaching which leads to the truth is spoken of as a road, path, or practice: Gig. 58.3, QG 
4.125, L.A. 128.7, Cher. 9.8. 
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needed refutation (£x tod un weorgéoyws OgAeyy Otjvau xoà tv tov GAn- 
000c &vtitaEw xai Beßaiwarv). 


We should note that in this encounter between false plausibilities (wev- 
cic sudavörnteg) and true convictions (üAndeig stioteıg) there is no 
room for cross—examination and dialogue (€Aeyyos) in the Socratic 
spirit. Falsehood will be refuted (GteAcyx87vat), not by the dialectical 
process of discourse (EAeyxoc), but unilaterally by totic; of this Philo 
has no doubt. Nonetheless, the encounter with nıdava codicuata is to 
be avoided, at all costs. The tone of this passage reveals a man who 
speaks from bitter experience. 

It appears, then, that despite the Platonic posture of his diction, 
Philo means by dANdeıo something rather different from what Plato 
intends. In the first place, Philo's emphasis on truth as the content of 
belief N &An0nc neol 000 OÓóEa = tO mioteberv Heß) obviates the 
problem that Plato had had with truth in the social arena, namely, how 
to establish and institutionalize the lasting authority of the philoso- 
pher's perception of it once he had got it. For Plato, removing the 
ambivalence implicit in the notion "truth" involved a radical restructur- 
ing of society, with the best minds actively and constantly being fo- 
cused—to the greatest extent humanly possible— on tò ov. All human 
institutions—-convention, belief, even stories and entertainment—are 
generated from the precepts of these few men. The solution to the lack 
of an ultimate authority about reality among men is an authoritarian 
restructuring of society. Only the Oracle at Delphi remains intact, be- 
cause its authority is universally recognized. For Philo, on the other 
hand, the authority which rises above all dispute is that document 
wherein the “all-wise” philosopher Moses has encoded his under- 
standing of truth. More significantly, the forms (eiön) of truth subsist in 
the actual text of the Pentateuch (QG 4.168): 


The Holy Scriptures . . . are more truthful than any other thing. ... 
[Those who] dwell on the literal meaning only rather than on the content 
of the narrative, and teach and deal with the words and literal text . . . are 
blind and thick-skinned. But they are unable to look into the inner mean- 
ing at the intelligible forms (noög tà vontà siôn). 


For Philo, exegesis, not elenchos, becomes the avenue of approaching 
the truth of the world. And truth, once apprehended, must be kept 
beyond the reach of quarreling and disputations. In this conception, 
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there can be no approximation to it, no degrees or gradations of it: as it 
exists in the human mind, truth is a set standard (xávov, L.A. 3.233) 
which can be corrupted by sophistic riddles and plausible arguments. 

There can be no doubt that Philo found confirmation of his under- 
standing of truth in the text of the Septuagint; to a certain extent his use 
of àArj0g.a. is shaped by his familiarity with Septuagint usage. Here, in 
appropriating the Greek noun &ANdeıa as one among several possible 
renditions?? of the Hebrew word 'EMET, the translators typically ex- 
panded and enhanced the semantic range of the Greek word. The most 
fundamental difference between Hebrew 'EMET and Greek ór0g1a 
may be stated to be this: 'EMET, denoting that which is "firm" and 
hence “ ‘solid,’ ‘valid’ or ‘binding’ "5? requires of those who recognize it 
conformity to it;?* this is a normative conception with significant ethical 
implications. To the present day, in fact, “in Judaism . . . truth is pre- 
dominately an ethical notion: it describes not what is but what ought to 
be."55 To the Greek mind, on the other hand, truth is, as we have noted, 
imbued with the eristic and highly pluralistic life of the polis, with its 
law courts and gymnasia. A brief survey of several uses of &ANdeıo in 
the Septuagint demonstrates the extraordinary new senses that the 
word acquired in serving to translate 'EMET. 

Most prominent in the use of GAnGe1a in the Pentateuch is the 
suggestion that truth is a quality immanent in God's relationship to, and 


532 Cf. Bultmann, “AOs” 233: "in the LXX dANdeıa is mostly used for 'EMET 
(87 times). The equivalent in Gen. 24:49; Josh. 24:14; Is. 38:19; Dan. 8:12, and 9.13 is 
Óaio0Óvn, . . . and níonc only in Jer. 35 (28):9; 39 (32):41; 40 (33:6. . . . In Is. 38:18, 19 
there is an alternation between &Aenuooóvr) and Óv«avocóvn." 

53 Bultmann, '"AAn8sia" 242. 

54 Bultmann, “’AAnGeva” 242 n. 1: "The Hebrew says amen (‘firm’ or ‘sure’) to 
denote that he accepts as authentic what is laid before him. It is then predominately used 
in cultic situations, whether of the community . . . or with a distinctly religious accent. 
. .. The expression ‘God of the Amen’ (Is. 65:16) derives from this liturgical use." The 
LXX translate the latter phrase 6 0£óc thc dAndetas, “the God of Truth.” 

55 Encyclopaedia Judaica s.v. "Truth," col. 15. This is not to deny that Jews can be 
any less litigious and eristic than anyone else, when the occasion affords. The pragmatic 
truth of everyday situations for Jews and Greeks was roughly synonymous. With the 
above quotation, compare Boman, Thought 202-3: "The . . . Hebrew concept of truth is 
expressed by means of derivatives of the verb 'aman — ‘to be steady, faithful’; 'amen — 
‘verily, surely’; 'omen — ‘faithfulness’; 'umnam — ‘really’; 'emeth — ‘constancy, trust- 
worthiness, certainty, fidelity to reported facts, truth’; cf. 'omenah — ‘pillar, door—post’. In 
short, the Hebrews really do not ask what is true in the objective sense but what is 
subjectively certain, what is faithful in the existential sense.” 
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treatment of, his servants. Particularly striking is the persistence of the 
connection established by the Septuagint translation between GAnBeta 
as an abstract noun and as the metaphor of the master-servant rela- 
tionship. Truth is coupled with justice (6uxatootvn) and compassion 
(Xenpoovvn or EAeog) as an attribute of the authority of God (so at Gen. 
24:27, 32:10); on the other side of the relationship dANdera characterizes 
the devotional attitude of the servant before his God—as, e.g., at 1 
Samuel 12.24, where the translators treat èv GAnOeia as synonymous 
with £v xagdia $uov (modifying dovAeboete abt). Similarly, piety 
(literally *fear of God") and truth are effectively identical in the render- 
ing of 2 Chronicles 19.9, &v dößw xvoiov, Ev GAnBEia xai Ev fos 
xaodia (cf. 2 Kings 20:3). Truth (as faithfulness) appears first on the list 
of ethical traits for which Job is noted: éxeivoc àAnOwoóc Gueumtoc 
ölxauog Beooeßng . . . (Job 1:1). More directly significant for the devel- 
opment of Philo’s philosophy, perhaps, is the use of GdANBeı« in the 
Twenty-fourth Psalm, where the words öönynoöv ue ¿mì tv GAnOELav 
oov xal ó(6aEóÓv ue Sti od £i Ogóc “would naturally be taken as a prayer 
to be divinely taught and so led to a knowledge of ‘the truth.’ "^9 More- 
over, the Septuagint translation of this psalm encourages the view, de- 
veloped in Philo, that truth amounts to living one's life in conformity 
with the Covenant of Moses: nüoaı at 6601 Kvplov EAeoc xai GAnGEra 
xoig ExCytovor tv SLAINANvV adtod xoi và waotbota aùtoŭ (v. 10). 
Truth becomes an abstract and absolute attribute of the authority of 
God, who is master of the Truth, which in turn stands contrasted to 
empty beliefs: Kóoie 6 88056 ing GAnGEtac, &utornoac tous $uAGocovtac 
uataotytas (Ps. 30:6). On the theological and philosophical implica- 
tions of the use of &rfj0eia in the Septuagint Dodd aptly makes the 
following observation: 


In many such passages it is not easy to read in the Greek the true meaning 
of the Hebrew, and the result is a certain intellectualizing of religion. Not 
the “faithfulness” of God, but abstract “truth” in God becomes the su- 
premely worshipful thing, and the pursuit of “truth” becomes a charac- 
teristic activity of the religious man. This intellectualizing tendency in 


*6 Dodd, Bible 73. Segal sharply criticizes Dodd for his approach, whereby he finds 
"the translation of Torah as nomos to be a significant problem in the study of ancient 
Judaism" (" Torah" 20). Segal's conclusions about the use of nomos among Jewish writ- 
ers— “the agenda of the Jewish community involved removing unwanted association from 
a term which was ambiguous to the Gentiles, but appears not to be ambiguous to Jews at 
all"— cannot be applied to the use of dANGeıLa among these same authors. 
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Hellenistic Judaism reaches an advanced stage in Philo, for whom àAfj- 
Osia is "the power that brings revelation of things that were wrapped in 
shadow" (Ebr. 6).57 


To be sure, Philo’s use of &ANdeıLo is determined by many factors 
in his environment, of which the Septuagint text is but one. And yet the 
way the text was read, and how this particular word was used in the 
Greek-speaking Jewish community of Alexandria, undoubtedly acted 
as a counterweight to the more conventional senses of the word to 
which Philo was exposed in the course of pursuing his general (“en- 
cyclical”) education. The reconstruction of these influences at this re- 
move, and with the loss of so much of our primary evidence, is of 
course impossible. Nonetheless, Philo's view of the Greek notion of 
truth—especially in its contemporary, highly relativistic expressions— 
indicates a wide psychological chasm which separates Philo the Jew 
from the spirit of the Hellenic werld around him. In this respect it is 
worthwhile to ask what underlies the marked, almost emotional tenor 
of Philo's strong aversion to nıdavü codiouata and ai wevdeic xi8avó- 
tytes. The reference is unmistakably to a species of Hellenic philoso- 
phy. In matters of philosophical doctrine Philo is generally very clear 
about where his sympathies lie. His regard for Plato approaches emula- 
tion, almost to a fault, whereas his debt to Stoicism is extensive and 
bespeaks a profound admiration of much that this school had to offer. In 
fact, that such Greek philosophers came so close to what Philo regards 
as the true philosophy of Moses only confirms his convictions; after all, 
Plato’s ultimate source for his understanding was the Hebrew Law- 
giver. As to the Epicureans, there is no risk of enticement from that 
quarter, since they are a godless abomination of the worst sort; Philo 
would hardly call the Epicurean philosophy "plausible." Rather, by 
miGava codicuata are undoubtedly meant primarily the logical argu- 
ments of the Skeptics, who were the true inheritors of the Platonic 
practice of the dialectic—and to a lesser extent the propositional logic 
of the Stoics, whose notion of truth admits of bivalence. It is, in fact, 
the sheer open-endedness of (Skeptical) dialectic which Philo finds so 
inimical to the security afforded by his notion of truth as ethical practice 
(askesis). 

One passage is particularly revealing about the psychology of 
Philo’s understanding of “truth”: the literary trope which he deploys in 


57 Dodd, Bible 74. 
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the exordium to his treatise On the Creation of the World according to 
Moses (De Opificio Mundi). The passage in question deserves to be cited 
in its entirety:^$ 


While among other lawgivers some have nakedly and without embellish- 
ment drawn up a code of the things held to be right among their people, 
and others, dressing up their ideas in much irrelevant and cumbersome 
matter, have befogged the masses and hidden the truth under their fic- 
tions, Moses, disdaining either course, the one as devoid of the philoso- 
pher's painstaking effort to explore his subject thoroughly, the other as 
full of falsehood and imposture, introduced his laws with an admirable 
and most impressive exordium. He refrained, on the one hand, from stat- 
ing abruptly what should be practised or avoided, and on the other hand, 
in face of the necessity of preparing the minds of those who were to live 
under the laws for their reception, he refrained from inventing myths 
himself or acquiescing in those composed by others.?? 


The rhetorical emphasis of the passage is worth noting: t@v GAAwV 
vouo0grÓv, ol èv... ot 08... thv AANderav Exrxovpavtes. Mov- 
ong 0$... tò pu&v WS... AMiAdGodhov, tÒ SE WS xaTEWEVOLEVOV. In 


58 Philo De Opificio Mundi 1.1-2 (tr. E H. Colson, Loeb edition vol. I). See Good- 
enough, Philo 35-36. 

5L, H. Feldman has called my attention to the proem of Josephus’ Antiquities, 
where similar language occurs (1.15—16): "At the outset, then, I entreat those who read 
these volumes to fix their thoughts on God, and to test whether our lawgiver has had a 
worthy conception of his nature and has always assigned to him such actions as befit His 
power, keeping his words concerning him pure (xa8agov) of that unseemly mythology 
(Koxynuovog uvOoXoy(ac)" (tr. H. St. J. Thackeray, Loeb edition). For the contrast be- 
tween Moses and other lawgivers, cf. Josephus A. 1.21-23: “He [Moses] did not, when 
framing his laws, begin with contracts and the mutual rights of man, as others have done; 
no, he led their thoughts up to God and the construction of the world; he convinced them 
(xteloac) that of all of God's works upon earth we men are the fairest; and when once he 
had won their obedience (tmaxotoavtas) to the dictates of piety, he had no further 
difficulty in persuading them of all the rest (6aölws Ôn negl ztávrov Erredev). Other 
legislators, in fact, following fables (toic uó00icz EEaxoAovOtjcavtec), have in their writ- 
ings imputed to the gods the disgraceful errors of men and thus furnished the wicked with 
a powerful excuse; our legislator, on the contrary, having shown that God possesses the 
very perfection of virtue, thought that men should strive to participate in it, and inexora- 
bly punished those who did not hold with or believe in these doctrines (tobs un TaüTa 
$oovotvtac undE uv niotevovtac).” In his note to the latter passage Thackeray observes 
that Josephus here “has before him Philo’s De Opificio Mundi.” (Cf. Jos. Contra Ap. 
2.256—57.) For Josephus and Philo alike the recognition of truth proceeds from—and is 
secondary to—obedience and trust (zí(ovo). 
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effect, Philo begins his treatise on creation with a priamel, or rhetorical 
focusing device, which aims to establish the authority and veracity of 
the account that he is about to offer: “Some say this, others that, liars; 
the truth, however, is... .’60 The locus classicus for the motif that 
Philo here deploys is to be found in the prologue to Hesiod's The- 
ogony.®! In this passage Hesiod relates how the Muses came to him 
while he was tending his flocks on Mount Helicon. In their epiphany the 
Muses distinguish the falsehoods typical€? of (epic) poets from the truth 
which they themselves have come to proclaim to Hesiod. Being so 
informed, Hesiod then, at their direction, breaks off for himself a wand 
as a symbol of his position as spokesman for the Muses; whereupon the 
goddesses breathe into him a divine utterance (adörv 00m) that he 
might proclaim (v. 31) tá T’ Eooöueva 106 v EOvta—a phrase which 
effectively glosses the substantive dAndEa of verse 28. The sum effect of 
this account is to affirm the veracity of the theogony that is to follow, 
and to declare that the authority for it is unimpeachable. 
Rhetorically, Philo's proem to De Opificio Mundi serves the same 
purpose as the Hesiodic prologue. Philo here distinguishes between 
true and false law codes in order to affirm the authority of the account 
he is about to render: lawgivers other than Moses lacked the inspiration 
of true philosophy, and. hence they either promulgated unauthoritative 
and prosaic edicts, or falsely ascribed their laws to mythic superhuman 
sources (e.g., Lycurgus citing Apollo as author of his legislation).9? The 


60] emphasize the shape and not the content of the proem. Prosaic nomothetae are 
not explicitly condemned as false, although their approach is said to be &dtAcaodov, 
which for Philo means something short of the truth. For a discussion of the priamel—as— 
proem cf. Bundy, Pindarica; also Siegmann, “Theogonieproömium,” and Walcot, “Proe- 
mium." The traditional nature of this opening may be illustrated briefly by the (preserved) 
opening lines the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus 1-5, ol u£v . . . ol dé... $ó0t ot dé... ol 
908... GAdou & Ev... WEUÖONEVOL. 

61 That Philo knew Hesiod well cannot be doubted. In De Aeternitate Mundi 17—19 
he cites Hesiod's Theogony 116—17 directly, and refers to Peripatetic as well as Stoic 
interpretations of Hesiod (Runia, "Interpretation" 127). Moreover, in this same passage 
Philo compares Hesiod's account of the emergence of Chaos and Gaia with the Biblical 
creation account. Hesiod's Theogony was an important text for the cosmological specula- 
tions of some of the leading philosophical schools; Stoics, Peripatetics, Neoplatonists. 
Furthermore, it is clear from the papyri fragments of ancient Egypt that Hesiod was very 
widely read in Egypt throughout the Hellenistic and Roman Periods, as Pack, Papyri 46— 
48, demonstrates. 

62 The point of petdea z0AAà (verse 27) is that lying by poets is frequent. 

83 Plut. Vit. Lyc. 42.5.3, 43.6.1, 43.6.5. 
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source on which Philo draws has claim to being a higher authority. 
Elsewhere Philo amply establishes the transcendent authority of Mo- 
ses; Moses is inspired directly by God, and serves as a spokesman for a 
higher form of knowledge in the same way that the Homeric poet served 
as spokesman for the Muses. Furthermore, Philo makes it clear that he 
regards the writings of Moses— and in particular the Septuagint text— 
as a divinely inspired expression.5* Not infrequently he refers to the 
writing of Moses as oracles,® and in his exegesis of the text he regards 
the words of Moses as literally the words of God. Moreover, to define in 
precise terms the relationship of Philo the interpreter of Moses to Philo 
the philosopher is actually impossible, since for Philo Moses is at once 
a historical figure who wrote actual words, and an ideal form or arche- 
type of the philosopher, whom Philo as exegete (presumably) embodies, 
however imperfectly. At any rate, the rhetorical shape of Philo's exor- 
dium to De Opificio Mundi suggests that at one level Philo, in his own 
view, stands in relation to Moses as Hesiod stands to the Muses, while 
at another level Philo also (perhaps) stands in the same relation to Truth 
as does Hesiod to his Heliconian Muses. 

What is of interest in Philo’s use of this conceit—in effect invest- 
ing his own words with a transcendent and superhuman authority—is 
that the only preserved examples of this figure in the Hellenistic and 
Roman Periods occur among Jewish authors.96 Such a pattern of occur- 
rences most likely reflects reality rather than the randomness of our 
preserved evidence because of the associations which the Hesiodic 
"declaration of divine truth" has acquired in the cultural discourse of 
the Hellenistic period. 

The technique of the dialectic had, in the early Hellenistic period, 
made a frontal assault on the very notion of truth, in the hands of 


€ Cf. De Vit. Mosis 2.7.3840. 

65 As in De Vit. Mosis 2.188: ob% &yva@ pév obv, ic wave’ slor Xonouot, doa £v talg 
iegats BíBAoic Avaykyoartar, xonoOÉvrsc du’ adtov. Cf. De Vit. Mosis 2.34, 69; De Opif. 
Mund. 8, et alibi. 

$6 Josephus, in a passage discussed in note 59 above, and Orac. Sib. 4.2—5, to be 
considered below. The latest Greek author to deploy the topos—as far as I have been able 
to tell— was Plato, Phaedrus 244a (oOx Eotıv Évuuoc Adyos . . .). Cf. also Parmenides fr. 
l, and Epimenides fr. 1. The latter two authors represent a tradition in which the philoso- 
pher-poet establishes the authority of his sophia by representing his vision as a revelation 
vouchsafed in an encounter with a goddess-abstration: in Parmenides' case, Dike; in 
Epimenides’, Aletheia, most probably For Epimenides' encounter with Aletheia see 
West, Theogony 162, 
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dialecticians such as Diodorus Cronus. The notorious Liar Paradox 
attributed to Eubulides of Megara had excited the intellectual world of 
Alexandria in the days of Ptolemy Soter with the provocative notion 
that truth is logically impossible.6’ The Liar Paradox, as we have it, is 
formulated around the verse attributed to the Cretan Epimenides, that 
Cretans are always liars (Kofjtes dei wedortar). If Cretans are always 
liars, Eubulides had asked, how can Epimenides, who is a Cretan, 
assert that Cretans always lie without contradicting himself? And if he 
is lying in stating that Cretans are always liars, has he stated a truth, or 
is he lying? As Cicero puts the problem (Acad. 2.96), si dicis te mentiris 
verumque dicis, mentiris; dicis autem te mentiri; mentiris igitur.9? A fur- 
ther complexity for the ancient reader lies in the fact that the verse of 
Epimenides—Korjvec dei syeóovou, xaxà Oria, yóoveoec GyYQaL—is 
fashioned after Hesiod's Theogony (25—27), in which the Muses have 
proclaimed the truth of their utterance to the poet: 


67 Diogenes Laertius (2.108) credits Eubulides of Megara with inventing the Para- 
dox of the Liar. The paradox in the form associated with the name Epimenides was 
brought to Alexandria in the 290s B.c. by Diodorus Cronus, according to D.L. 2.111-12. A 
logical antinomy about truth and lying was known to Aristotle, and Theophrastus (Soph. 
Elench. 25 = 180a, 32-34, Õuoros Ô’ 6 Adyos regi tod webdecbar tov abtóv Gua xai 
aAndeberv; cf. D.L. 5.49, where xeoi tod yevóouévov a’, B’, y' are ascribed to Theophras- 
tus), but the form of the paradox which became notorious among Jewish and Christian 
thinkers was evidently the one associated with the name Epimenides. 

68 As to how the “dialecticians” (by whom he means the Stoics and Antiochus; cf. 
Acad. 2.97) treat the Liar paradox, Cicero says, sed hoc extremum eorum est: postulant 
ut excipiantur haec inexplicabilia, and then characterizes their embarrassed treatments of 
the Sorites and the Liar as quas plagas ipsi contra se texuerunt. The Liar was regarded as 
“inexplicabile” because it failed to conform to one of the basic patterns of propositional 
logic (see Long, Philosophy 143). Cf. Sen. Ep. 45.10, quid me detinas in eo quem tu ipse 
pseudomenon appellas, de quo tantum librorum compositum est?; and Front. 146 Naber, 
discere te autem ceratinas et soritas et pseudomenus, verba contorta et fidicularia, ne- 
glegere vero cultum orationis . . . hoc indicat loqui te quam eloqui malle. See Pease, 
Cicero 364, note. For history and discussion of the Liar Paradox (also known as the 
Epimenides Paradox) see Martin, Líar. Cf. Bertrand Russell's summary in Meaning and 
Truth 62, note: "A man says ‘I am lying’, i.e., ‘there is a proposition p such that I assert p 
and p is false.’ We may, if we like, make the matter more precise by supposing that, at 5:30 
he says ‘between 5:29 and 5:31 I make a false statement’, but that throughout the rest of 
the two minutes concerned he says nothing. Let us call this statement ‘q’. If q is true, he 
makes a false statement during the crucial two minutes; but q is his only statement during 
this period: therefore q must be false. But if q is false, then every statement that he makes 
during the two minutes must be true, and therefore q must be true, since he makes it 
during the two minutes. Thus if q is true it is false, and if it is false it is true.” Russell (ibid.) 
evades the paradox by positing a hierarchy of languages. 
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rolneveg &YOAVAOL, xax’ EAEYXEO, yóáoveosc olov, 
löuev evdéa, TOAAG Aéysiv EröuoLoıv pola, 
t6ugv 8’ cbt’ &£éAouev, GAnOéEa ynoboaodaı. 


The paradox had been known at Alexandria since the 290s, for Callima- 
chus makes pointed use of his audience's familiarity with it in his Hymn 
to Zeus.®© In this poem, in fact, Callimachus appropriates the paradox 
of Eubulides to signal that Hesiod's conception of poetic utterance as 
truth is no longer valid for audiences of his day: for the sophisticated 
Hellenistic audience of the Alexandrian court, truth is a matter of per- 
ception, not objective reality: “Let me tell such lies as could convince 
the ear of the hearer” (apevóo(unv alovtos à xev zeníOowv &xovýv, A. 
1.64), the narrator of the hymn prays. This programmatic pronounce- 
ment, made in the context of an evocation of the Liar Paradox, effec- 
tively disavows the literary topos which Hesiod and the Homeric rhap- 
sodes (and Parmenides, Epimenides, and Protagoras after them) had 
used: the confident declaration of the authoritative truth of one's own 
account. For all effects and purposes this figure in Greek literature— 
certainly among the poets—is dead;/? poetic truth is henceforth en- 
tirely subjective. In the realm of logic as well, the antinomies of Di- 


69 Verse 8, where in response to the narrator's demand to the god, möteroı, áo, 
éwevoavto; comes the reply (unattributed, but perhaps from Zeus, who may be Cretan 
born, and certainly is Cretan born, or perhaps from the Cretan Epimenides): Kotes cet 
evotoi. Callimachus’ evocation of the Liar Paradox probably attests to the influence of 
Diodorus Cronus at the Ptolemaic court in the late 290s. It is certain that logical antin- 
omies held a certain vogue at the court of Ptolemy Soter because of the influence of 
Diodorus Cronus: the preposterous anecdote preserved at D.L. 2.111—12 at least docu- 
ments Diodorus' presence in Alexandria; and Callimachus himself, in his epigram about 
Diodorus Cronus (fr. 394; see Pfeiffer ad loc. for the difficulties in the reconstruction of 
this fragment) comments on his influence. More significantly yet, a malyviov that Athe- 
naeus (Deipn. 9.64, 401e) quotes as the epithet of Philetus of Kos attests to the notoriety 
that the antinomy had acquired already in the third century B.C., and something of the 
seriousness with which it was studied—by Philetas of Cos, no less: beive, DiAntas elut. 
AóÓyov ó peúðouevóg ue / dheoe, xal vuxtüv xoovrióec Eoreotot. 

Cf., however, SVF Cleanthes fr. 557 (= Clemens Alex. Protrep. 7.72): “KAedv- 
Ans. . . où Beokoylav nomtimrv, BeoAoylav 68 GANOLvyv Evdeixvutar,” "Cleanthes set 
forth, not a poetical, but a factual account of divinity" This is not a direct quotation of 
Cleanthes, of course, but an observation by Clement of Alexandria. The spirit of Stoic 
etymologizing very much accords with Philo's approach, particularly the impulse to find 
philosophical truth in traditional literature. The issue at stake with both Philo and the 
Stoics is to establish the traditional medium of folk wisdom once again firmly in the seat of 
unassailable authority. It is an open question to what extent the Stoics were subject to 
Semitic influences in their treatment of traditional stories. 
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odorus had compelled the Hellenistic schools to define their criteria of 
truth most precisely.7! 

There is some evidence’? that the Liar antinomy was known in 
Jewish circles of Philo's day, and I would suggest that Philo himself 
gives some indication of obliquely arguing against it." The Christian 
writer of the Pauline letter to Titus (1:12, 13) quotes the words, Kornjtes 
diel peñotar, and in fact gives the entire hexameter from which they 
were taken.7^ What is noteworthy is that in his citation of this verse 
Deutero- Paul seems to betray a familiarity with the Liar Paradox; for in 
admonishing Titus on the heretical tendencies of the Cretans he says, 
einev tic ÈE aùtõv (i.e., of the Cretans), troc adtadv noodoi[umc, “Koñ- 
tec Gel wevotar, xaxà Oro, yaoteges &yoou," and he adds directly: 
“This testimony is true" (f| uagvvota atq óXn9191c). If Deutero-Paul's 
use of &AnONg here hints at the Liar Paradox, as the emphasis he gives 
this word suggests,?5 the verse he cites was probably closely associated 
in his day, and among Jewish intellectuals of his training, with this 
logical antinomy. 

Within this context it is curious that the only Greek writers after 
Callimachus (to our knowledge) to use the Hesiodic proclamation of 
truth as a literary sphragis or seal are Jewish authors: Philo in the proem 
to De Opificio Mundi; Josephus, who evidently had a copy of Philo 
before him; and the anonymous author of the Jewish Sibylline Oracles.76 


7! See Sedley, “Diodorus Cronus.” D.L. 754 (= Long and Sedley, Philosophers 
$8 40A 1) calls xatoanrıtırn pavtaoia the criterion of truth for the Stoics, namely Chry- 
sippus, Antipater, and Apollodorus. 

72See my discussion of the Pauline epistle to Titus 1:12, 13, below. 

73 At OG 4.206 the man of virtue (6 oxovóaioc) is incapable of deceiving even when 
he acts deceptively G.e., the man of truth cannot lie even when he tells a lie). Therefore 
"when Jacob says to his father ‘I am Esau’ he speaks the truth according to the principle 
of nature (xaxà tov tg dboewg Adyov), for his soul is moved in accordance with that form 
(vic abtod puys xatà tò Erelvov eldog xwovuévng)." 

74 The words Kortes kei wetota: may have been a sort of folk saying, and need not 
themselves be the creation of Epimenides; but the point of the Liar Paradox derives from 
the fact that the speaker is recognizably himself a Cretan. 

75 The point of the irony seems to be that the pagan Cretans cannot speak the truth 
since they don’t know The Truth. For a general discussion see Anderson, “Epistle to 
Titus." 

76 Orac. Sib. 4.2-5: 


ného Ab’ fiexéoov navaandea navredbeodar- 
ov wevöoüg Pißov yonounydeos, Övre ucvaror 
&vGewnor Gedv elnov, txepevtoavto ÔÈ HAVTLV. 
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Perhaps not insignificantly, the author of the Johannine Gospel, in cre- 
ating a dramatic encounter between Jesus of Nazareth, the man of God, 
and Pontius Pilate, the pragmatist and skeptic, highlights the differ- 
ences between their two world views by the contrast of their under- 
standing of truth." Such a constellation of Jewish examples is most 
likely not accidental. There can be no question that Philo, with his 
classical training, was familiar with the text of Hesiod; whether he 
actually knew the Liar Paradox may be an open question,’® But Philo 
seems obliquely to refer to it at times— as in OG 4.206, where the 
antinomy appears to be turned on its head: the man of truth (meaning 
Joseph) cannot tell a lie even when he says a patent untruth (e.g., “Iam 
Esau"). The writer of the Pauline epistle to Titus probably knew the 
paradox, and it seems to have enjoyed some notoriety among the Jewish 
and Christian intelligentsia.7? If such a familiarity with the antinomy ex- 
isted, the appropriation of the Hesiodic topos by Jewish authors, in 
disregard of the disfavor it had fallen into among educated Hellenes 


The Epiloguist to the Book of Qoheleth makes a statement to similar effect: "Qoheleth 
tried to write in an attractive style and to set down truthful thoughts in a straightforward 
manner." 

77 John 18:37-38: &nxexoí6n 6 'Iovooüc- “ob A£yswc Sti BactActs elu. &yà eig tobto 
yeyevnpou xal eic totto £AjAvOa eig TOV xóopov, tva uaotruorioo TH GAnGeia: mas 6 Ov Ex 
tfjg &ÀAnOs(ag axover pov vc povis.” Aéyev adı@ ó ITtAaxoc- “tl &owv dANdeLa;” 

78]t seems unprovable, at best, that Philo is consciously forming his proem to the 
De Opificio Mundi after the model of Hesiod's prologue to the Theogony—even if the two 
works share a certain thematic common ground. But in his instincts as a writer Philo has 
happily hit upon a rhetorical articulation of his theme which must derive at some level 
from his familiarity with Greek literary conventions. (De Opificio Mundi is intended to 
impress educated gentiles; cf. Goodenough, Philo 35-36.) The implications of such a 
motif are worth noting: Philo's conception of text as authority is profoundly Semitic and 
alien to the tenor of Greek culture. And yet his instincts as a Hellenically educated Jew 
are so thoroughly Greek that he anticipates the Hellenic objection to the question of 
authorization, and he responds as any good Greek writer—at least before Plato — would 
respond: he summons his Muse. 

Christian apologists are fond of citing the Liar as evidence of the spiritual bank- 
ruptcy of pagan culture; Clement of Alexandria, in his discussion of the fundaments of 
education (Strom. 5.11.6, 12.1), labels destructive all investigation nepl wevaddanovtos 
Aóyou xai xegativov SiakeAnOdtoc . . . neol te GudiBodi@y xai codvopdtwev, whereas 
tÒ . . . Cntetv neol Ogob, &v un elc čov, GAAG elc cboeatv teivy, owthoróv &orvv. Jerome 
and Augustine of Hippo also speak of the Liar with utter contempt (Hier. In Amos 1, p. 
229 Vall.; Adv. Ruf: 1.30, p. 486 Vall.; Tract. de Ps. 115 (Anecd. Mareds. 3.2.214~15); Aug. 
Contra Acad. 2, 5, 11). 
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(ever since Diodorus’ promulgation of the Liar Paradox), amounts to a 
defiance of a basic tenet of Hellenistic culture: that truth must always 
be established by objectifiable criteria.80 

Given Philo’s understanding of “truth,” in the light of the imagery 
he applies to his discussion of it, his use of the Moses-as-Muse motif in 
the exordium of De Opificio Mundi amounts to an open renunciation of 
the prevalent Hellenic skepticism (in both the technical and nontechni- 
cal senses) about truth. More significant yet, Philo's use of this trope 
violates the spirit in which Hesiod had used it: for Philo is dualistic and 
binary in his conception of truth (Greeks lie, God doesn't"), whereas 
Hesiod is pluralistic, working within an open oral tradition (“the tradi- 
tion preserves many lies, but it also knows many things resembling 
reality”). Philo's is a self-evident truth, the truth of belief (siotız), the 
truth of unreason. Defined as the content of belief, Philonic truth re- 
claims the security and safety inherent in closed, "traditional" systems. 
The emotional tenor of attacks on Hellenic dialectic by both Jewish and 
Christian writers evidently derives from a sort of siege mentality and a 
willful self-isolation from the intellectual openness of the wider Helle- 
nistic environs. For Philo— and, in a parallel development, among the 
incipient Christian communities—truth defined as the content of belief 
and the object of faith becomes an abstraction of binary thought: either 
one believes it and knows it, or one does not.®! Truth of this sort ceases 
to be the object of pluralistic, ongoing discourse in an open society, and 
becomes rather a shibboleth marking the lines between inclusion and 
exclusion. The motives for such a semantic development of the term 


80 Cf. Paul's unapologetic admission of the unphilosophical and essentially illogical 
nature of the Christian credo, in 1 Cor. 1:17, 18: . . . obx èv codig Adyou, tva un xevoT| ó 
otaveds Tod Xoiotot. 6 Adyos yao 6 tod otaveod toig uèv Anokkuu£vorg uopía &oríiv, 
toic SE owlLoue£vorg fjuiv Öbvanız Geov otev. 

3! The psychological need for security and closure underlies the systematization 
inherent in Hellenistic philosophy, notably Stoicism and Epicureanism (Long, Philosophy 
1-13; for a discussion of the sociology of closed systems cf. Berger, Canopy 81-101, 154— 
71.) For the Stoics tò &ÀnOég was vouchsafed by certain criteria of truth; the Stoic sage 
was himself master and authority (x$910c) of a domain which encompassed the universe, 
which was finite, however. The Epicurean, on the other hand, found emotional security in 
an infinite universe within the safe confines of a closed brotherhood of converts; the role 
of authority about truth was assumed, in this closed society, by the person and writing of 
Epicurus. 
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andere must, then, be ascribed to the psychology of the users, and not 
to the philosophy of their literary antecedents.?? 


THOMAS E. KNIGHT 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CENSORSHIP OF CLAUDIUS 
AND VITELLIUS, A.D. 47-48 


The orthographic reform of the emperor Claudius! did not long 
outlive him, and the whole subject might seem to be more of antiquarian 
than historical interest. But the fact that literary sources half a century 
later mention these innovations indicates that they played a larger role 
in the principate of Claudius than in modern accounts of his principate; 
Suetonius might have been in love with the stray fact, but Tacitus’ 
record of the reform cannot be explained away so easily. I argue here in 
favor oftwo main conclusions: that the orthographic reform of Claudius 
should not be divorced from his censorship,? and indeed probably con- 
tributed to his decision to undertake the censorship; and that Claudius 
was motivated throughout his censorship by a strong sense of family 
tradition.? 

First, orthography. At the end of a short list of munia censoria, 
Tacitus states that Claudius introduced new letters and made them com- 


!It was commonly thought that Claudius wished the old Italian symbol for the 
Greek rough breathing (H to denote the Latin sound intermediate between u and i (Mar. 
Vict. Ars Gramm. 1.4). Oliver, "Claudian Letter,” pointed out that the letter F in the fifth— 
century Boeotian alphabet represented a sound between ë and i. While the origin and 
sound of the letter is disputed, the form of the letter is fixed by inscriptions. For the 
second Claudian letter the situation is reversed. It is clear that the letter was intended to 
represent the sound of bs and ps (Prisc. Inst. 1.7.42), but it has not been preserved 
epigraphically and its form is disputed. This second letter was always considered an anti- 
sigma (2), but Oliver pointed out that the pictures of the letter in the manuscripts of 
Priscian resemble the Locrian and Arcadian symbol for psi, X or X: "The imperial pedant 
did not use w precisely because he knew that in the Western Greek alphabet, from which 
the Latin had been derived, that letter represented the sound of ch, not of ps." There is no 
doubt that the third letter was in form a reversed and inverted digamma (A) and was used 
to distinguish consonantal v from the vowel sound u (Prisc. Inst. 1.4.20; Quint. Inst. 17.26; 
cf. Gell. 14.5.2). 

2Momigliano discussed the reform in a chapter entitled "The Man of Learning”; 
Scramuzza placed it in a chapter called “Claudius’ Personality" Levick, Claudius 19, 
treats the reform in her chapter “The Education of a Prince" but notes correctly that “he 
put theory into practice as censor in 47.” 

3Levick, “Antiquarian or Revolutionary?" has argued ably that Claudius took the 
domination of Julius Caesar as the model for his principate; I do not want to gainsay her 
view, but merely to amend it by making the censorship of Claudius an exception to the 
general pattern. 
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mon.* Suetonius is silent about the censorship and mentions the reform 
in a chapter devoted mainly to Claudius' literary efforts (Claud. 41.3). 
Since the connection between the reform and the censorship is made 
only by Tacitus, we might doubt whether his chronology is correct. If 
his chronology is correct, Tacitus has perhaps misunderstood as a cen- 
sorial duty a task which Claudius performed as princeps during the 
period of his censorship. On what grounds might we support the union 
of orthography and the censorship? The answer to this question may be 
found in the late fourth century B.C., and specifically in the advent of 
the rhotacized Latin medial s in personal names. Cicero tells us that L. 
Papirius Crassus (cos. 336, 330) was the first to stop using the form 
Papisius (Fam. 9.21.2). Varro knew of a change from Valesii to Valerii 
and from Fusii to Furii,? and this change was attributed to Appius Clau- 
dius Caecus, who was credited with the invention of the letter r. Since 
Varro used censorial records, Palmer concluded that the tradition on 
rhotacism reveals Appius Claudius and his colleague to have been the 
first censors to draw up a written list of senators.? The ancient sources 
show that Appius Claudius Caecus undertook orthographic reforms but 
do not tie that action specifically to his censorship in 312. Nevertheless, 
his name is tied to the rhotacization of nomina, and it is hard to imagine 
an occasion for this other than the redaction of the senatorial list in his 
censorship. We may say, then, that the Lex Ovinia established the pos- 
sibility of a connection between the censorship and orthography; Ap- 
pius Claudius made this possibility a reality by drawing up a written 
list.® The historical precedent justifies the acceptance of Tacitus’ state- 
ment that Claudius' reform was one of his munia censoria. It is well 
known that the emperor had written a treatise on the Latin alphabet 


4Tac. Ann. 11.13, ac novas litterarum formas addidit vulgavitque. 

> Varro in Macr. Sat. 3.28; cf. Varro in Praen. 1 on Volesus Valesius. Quint. Inst. 
1.4.13 remarks on the same change without citing a source. Festus 22, 232L may rely on 
Varro for his information on the Auselii, Valesii, and Papisii. Cf. Palmer, Archaic Com- 
munity 259, who points out that Varro must have depended on local Sabine tradition for 
the Auselii, as no Aurelius is found among the consuls before 252. A Fusius may be found 
at L. 3.4.1. 

6Pomp. in Dig. 1.2.2.36. Appius was also thought to have abandoned the use of the 
letter z (Mart. Cap. 3.261). 

7 Varro LL 6.86; Palmer, Archaic Community 258-59. 

8Pronunciation was not at issue: Appius Claudius will have spelled the names 
phonetically rather than as they had been spelled previously; see Palmer, Archaic Com- 
munity 259. 
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before his accession (Suet. Claud. 41.3); Claudius consequently will 
have been altogether familiar with his ancestor's contribution to Latin 
orthography? Since Claudius waited until his censorship to effect 
changes which he had advocated before he became emperor, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that he followed the lead of his ancestor and 
officially introduced the new spellings when he drew up the list of sena- 
tors with his colleague L. Vitellius. 

The historical tradition on Appius Claudius not only corroborates 
the link Tacitus makes between the censorship and orthography but 
also suggests that Claudius was motivated by a sense of family tradition 
during his censorship. Levick has pointed out that both Caesar and 
Claudius created new patricians.!9 There can be no doubt that Claudius 
did so in his capacity as censor rather than as emperor; Tacitus refers to 
these adlections as munia censoris (Ann. 11.25). In the same place Taci- 
tus mentions the precedents of Romulus, L. Junius Brutus, Caesar, and 
Octavian: a king, a consul, a dictator, and another consul. Claudius was 
the first censor in Roman history to adlect men into the patriciate, and 
therefore might not have had a model in mind when he performed these 
munia censoris. The very fact that Claudius assumed the censorship 
suggests that the example of Caesar was not uppermost in his mind. !! 
The patrician Claudii, on the other hand, had an association with munia 
censoria which antedated the censorship itself. C. Claudius Inregillen- 


? Apart from his scholarly work, he might have possessed documents from the 
censorship of 312 B.c.: Dionysius (1.74.5) reports that the descendants of censors pre- 
served censorial records. 

10] evick, “Antiquarian or Revolutionary?” 105. 

i Caesar added Gauls to the Senate, and Claudius gave a speech in support of the 
primores of Gallia Comata, who had requested the ius adipiscendorum in urbe honorum 
(Tac. Ann. 11.23—24). Here I pass over this parallel since Claudius' speech in support of 
the leaders of Gallia Comata (FIRA 1? 43 = ILS 212) is associated with his censorship 
only in point of time. As emperor he might have granted them the latus clavus on his own 
authority, but he chose to have the Senate sanction the grant. It is always assumed that 
Claudius adlected Gauls into the Senate as censor, but there is no evidence in favor of this 
view. Since Claudius had refrained from granting the latus clavus and from the exercise of 
commendatio, presumably in order to placate the Senate, it is unlikely that he added 
Gauls to the Senate by the most direct route of all, adlection. It might be thought that he 
used the favorable Senate vote as a pretext for adlection, but the Senate quite jealously 
had extended the senatorum in urbe ius only to the Aedui (Tac. Ann. 11.25); Claudius 
would have been hard pressed to interpret this vote as a vote in favor of adlection. Since 
Tacitus attributes the initiative in this matter to the primores of Gallia Comata, the whole 
episode should be separated from the censorship of Claudius; their coincidence in time 
must be regarded as a historical accident. 
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sis Sabinus (cos. 460) undertook the census but was prevented from 
completing it by the death of his colleague.!? Six patrician Claudii 
served in the censorship itself during the Republic.!? Since no imperial 
predecessor of Claudius had served in the censorship, the model or 
models Claudius might have taken for himself are probably to be found 
among the republican censors of his own line. 

One member of the Claudian family who was in the emperor's 
thoughts during his censorship was his own father. In A.D. 47 he com- 
pleted the road between Italy and Germany. The road had been planned 
by his father; the inscription commemorating the event gives full credit 
to Drusus pater (CIL V 8002 — ILS 208). But a case can be made that 
the one Claudian censor whom he took as a model was Appius Claudius 
Caecus. Appius was remembered as the builder of the military road 
from Rome to Capua and of the first Roman aqueduct.!^ In addition to 
his father's road (Via Claudia Augusta), Claudius' censorship wit- 
nessed the completion of the Via Claudia Nova in Samnium (CIL IX 
5959 — ILS 209). Claudius built and repaired roads. both before and 
after his censorship, but it may be more than coincidence that both his 
father's road and his own eponymous road in Italy were finished during 
his censorship. Inscriptions do not provide a secure parallel in the field 
of aqueducts. The Aqua Virgo (CIL VI 1254 = ILS 5747b) was restored 
before his censorship, and the Aqua Claudia (CIL VI 1256 = ILS 218) 
seems not to have been completed until several years after the censor- 
ship.!5 Claudius might have officially inaugurated work on the Aqua 
Claudia during his censorship; at any rate, the supervision of work on 
aqueducts is given as one of the reasons why Claudius was unaware of 
his wife's dalliance with C. Silius (Tac. Ann. 11.13). 

The sphere of religion offers another parallel. Tradition credited 
Appius Claudius with increasing the role of the state in religion: the cult 
of Hercules at the Ara Maxima, hereditary among the Potitii, was trans- 


I2] ivy 3.18.8, 3.22.1; cf. Suolahti, Censors 140, 159. 

33 In 312, 225, 204, 169, 136, and 50 p.c. The plebeian M. Claudius Marcellus was 
censor in 189. Claudius’ Antonian great-great-grandfather (M. Antonius, cos. 99) and 
great-great-uncle (C. Antonius, cos. 63) served as censor in 97 and 42 B.C., respectively. 

14 Diod. 20.36.1-2; Frontin. Aq. 1.5; Pomp. in Dig. 1.2.2.36. 

I5Platner and Ashby, Topographical Dictionary 22-23, wondered whether Tac. 
Ann. 11.13 indicates its completion in 47; but see Richardson, New Topographical Dictio- 
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ferred to state slaves.!6 This was the Roman history which Claudius will 
have learned at the knee of Livy, whether or not it was correct in all 
details.!7 In A.D. 47 the imperial censor!® secured a senatorial decree 
which ordered the pontiffs to determine what institutions of the haru- 
spices needed to be maintained or supported.!? The decree seems to 
have brought the haruspices under official control and to have organized 
or reorganized them in a college.?? Like his ancestor, the imperial cen- 
sor lessened the importance of private individuals in the public religion 
and increased that of the state. 

Further grounds for comparison are provided by the censoria) 
control over the lists of senators and equites equo publico. No equites 
lost their status in the recognitio equitum conducted by the censors of 
312; since the only other known figure comes from the censorship of 
252, when four hundred were expelled, it is safe to say that both num- 
bers were preserved because they were extraordinary?! The emperor 


I6] ivy 9,29,9--11; Fest. 270L; Macr. Sat. 3.6.13. Modern scholars have usually 
interpreted L. 9.30.5—10 as evidence that Appius forbade some flutists (tibicines) the right 
of association in the temple of Jupiter. Livy did not name Appius Claudius, but says the 
musicians were prohibiti a proximis censoribus (9.30.5). Palmer, “Censors of 312 p.c." 
309—10, emphasized the fact that Appius and his colleague were still in office at the time 
Livy spoke of proximi censores, a phrase chosen because he did not know the names of 
the censors in the immediately preceding college. 

77 Palmer, “Censors of 312 B.C.” 293—308, argued that tbe potitii were never mem- 
bers of a Roman clan, but public slaves like their successors; the urban praetor probably 
began his supervision of the cult in 312, replacing the Pinarii. Though the removal of the 
potitii could have resulted from the censorial power to let out contracts for the purchase 
of slaves, Claudius with his teacher might have believed that the republican censorship 
exercised a supervision over the state religion. But Claudius perhaps understood the 
censorship better: he asked for a decree of the Senate when undertaking the sole religious 
reform of his censorship. 

18 Tacitus (Ann. 11.15) places Claudius’ speech on the haruspices directly after his 
excursus on the alphabet (11.14), so the speech appears to be a resumption of the topic 
munia censoria (11.13). The speech Tacitus gives Claudius advocates that measures be 
taken ne ritus sacrorum inter ambigua culti per prospera oblitterarentur, and refers to the 
examination of entrails as vetustissima Italiae disciplina. Claudius perhaps saw his own 
role here as a censorial stewardship of the mos maiorum. 

Tac. Ann. 11.15, viderent pontifices quae retinenda firmandaque haruspicum. 

2 An ordo of 60 haruspices (perhaps Augustan in date) was already in existence; 
the possible differences between this ordo and the collegium established by Claudius are 
not known. Cf. Levick, Claudius 87, 213 n. 19. 

21 Diod. 20.36.5 (312 n.c.); Val. Max. 2.97; Frontin. Strat. 4.1.22 (252 B.c.). Cf. 
Astin, "Regimen Morum" 26-27. EN 
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was not quite so lax,?? but his leniency in the recognitio equitum gave 
rise to anecdote. A young man of evil character was kept on the list 
simply because he enjoyed the approbation of his father; an infamous 
adulterer was punished only with the advice that he should give in to 
temptation cautius if he could not give in parcius. And—though the 
story looks apocryphal—the emperor consented to removing the nota 
beside one man's name on the condition that the litura remain visible 
(Suet. Claud. 16.1). Claudius did not refrain from expulsions in the lectio 
senatus, but he invited senators notorious for their bad conduct ( famosi 
probris) to resign voluntarily.23 He promised to publish a single list con- 
taining the names of those who had been expelled and those who had 
resigned of their own accord, in order to lessen the ignominia of those 
punished with expulsion (Tac. Ann. 11.25); he must have hoped to be 
spared the unpleasant task of removing men from the Senate. Tacitus 
explicitly contrasts the modern leniency of Claudius (mitis et recens 
reperta ratio) with the old-fashioned severity (severitas prisca) which 
. censors once displayed. Of the lectiones for which the total number of 
men expelled is recorded, we learn of two in which there were no expul- 
sions at all. One was the censorship of Scipio Africanus and Aelius 
Paetus in 199; the other was the censorship of Ap. Claudius and C. 
Plautius in 312.24 The mitis ratio of Claudius, though modern in the 
method of voluntary resignations, was just as ancient as severitas, 
though less typical of the censorship. Claudius' decision to forgo the 
full exercise of an ancient power of the censorship might have stemmed 
in part from an awareness of his imperial position and a desire to ob- 
scure his real power. But Suetonius preserves a scrap of evidence which 
proves that the lectio of Appius was remembered and imitated by the 
emperor: he adlected a freedman's son to the Senate on the condition 
that he first be adopted by an eques Romanus, and justified the action by 


?2Suetonius (Claud. 16.2) says that many were removed from the list (notavitque 
multos) on the novel charge that they had left Italy without the emperor's permission. The 
multi concerned were probably equites rather than senators, since Suetonius has Clau- 
dius claim as a precedent the trial of C. Rabirius Postumus for maiestas (a mistake for de 
repetundis, perhaps arising out of confusion with his adoptive father C. Rabirius, who 
was tried for perduellio); Rabirius Postumus was still an eques when prosecuted in 54, and 
did not begin his career as a senator until 49 (MRR IH 181). From the context it cannot be 
determined whether the list at issue was that of the equites equo publico or the album 
iudicum. 

23 For this there was Augustan precedent: Dio 52.42, 54.13. 

?^ Diod. 20.36.5 (312 B.c.); Livy 32.7.3 (199 B.c.); cf. Astin, "Regimen Morum" 28. 
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citing the precedent of Appius Caecus censor, generis sui proauctor.*° 
Performance of the lectio as censor called to mind the first censor en- 
trusted with the lectio senatus;?9 publication of a written list also placed 
the emperor squarely in a tradition which may be traced back to 312 
B.C. 

The censorship of Claudius emulated and honored that of his an- 
cestor with respect to roads, aqueducts, the reform of the alphabet, the 
expansion of the religious powers of the state, the recognitio equitum, 
and the lectio senatus. Roads and aqueducts so typify the censorship 
that Claudius cannot be shown to have taken Appius as a model. But it 
cannot be a coincidence that the two roads in which Claudius had the 
greatest personal interest were completed now, so it must be conceded 
that the opening of those roads influenced the timing of the censorship, 
if not the decision to take up the censorship itself. The leniency of 
Appius in the recognitio equitum and in the lectio senatus was extraordi- 
nary and altogether atypical of the censorship; the probability that 
Claudius was following the lead of his ancestor here is much less sus- 
ceptible to doubt. The orthographic reform and the expanded state su- 
pervision of the public religion leave no room for doubt: the sole prece- 
dent for censorial activity in these spheres was the censorship of 312 
B.C. Claudius' desire to institute these changes will have been a prior 
decision which informed his later decision to assume the censorship. 
Thus the anomaly of an emperor reviving an obsolete republican insti- 
tution is explained: he modeled himself after the most untraditional of 
republican censorships and was less concerned with the traditions of 


25Suet. Claud. 24.1. This information does not come in the chapter devoted to the 
censorship, but then neither does Suetonius' notice about the reform of the alphabet. 
Suetonius says that Claudius awarded the latus clavus to the freedman's son but indicates 
that this action contradicted a promise he had made about choosing senators (lecturum se 
senatorem). Up to this point in the passage it is not clear whether membership in the 
senatorial order or membership in the Senate itself was at issue. The citation of the censor 
Appius as precedent (libertinorum filios in senatum adlegisse) tips the balance in favor of 
viewing this incident as a case of direct adlection to the Senate by the imperial censor. 

The senators of course argued that the libertinus of Appius’ day was the son of a 
freedman, not the freedman himself, and this argument is important here only as proof 
that Claudius actually did refer publicly to the lectio of Appius Claudius. 

*6Though Hofmann, Der Senat 17-18, believed that the Ovinian law was passed 
shortly after the Licinio-Sextian rogations of 367, since the late nineteenth century it has 
been dated to or shortly before 312: see Willems, Le Sénat 155-56; Mommsen, Staats- 
recht 418 n. 3. The law has been dated recently to ca. 315: see Hólkeskamp, Entstehung 
142 n. 35. 
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the censorship (hence the absence of severitas prisca) than with the 
traditions of his own family. 


E. X. RYAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE SELECTED CLASSICAL PAPERS OF 
BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE 


Edited by Ward W. Briggs, Jr. Atlanta: Scholars Press for the American 
Philological Association, 1992. xxxii + 355 pp. Cloth, $59.95; paper, 
$39.95. 


Ward W. Briggs, Jr., and the American Philological Association 
deserve the thanks of the Journal and of all American classicists for this 
carefully edited volume of thirty-one studies by the founding father of 
advanced research in classical languages and literatures in the United 
States. Briggs has grouped the selections into five chapters, of which 
the first two contain articles and lectures on the value of classical stud- 
ies and their status in nineteenth— and early twentieth-century Amer- 
ica, most reprinted from sources not easily available to many readers; 
the second two contain scholarly essays, ranging in subject from Pindar 
and Herodotus to Julian and Paulus Silentarius, several reprinted from 
AJP; and the last is a series of sketches of other scholars whom Gilder- 
sleeve knew and admired: Friedrich Ritschl, George M. Lane, Frederic 
D. Allen, Thomas R. Price, Ingram Bywater, and Kirby E Smith. The 
Selections complement Gildersleeve's own collection of Essays and 
Studies of 1890, C. W. E. Miller's Selections from the Brief Mention of 
B. L. Gildersleeve of 1930, and Briggs's fine volume of The Letters of 
Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve of 1987; and these works, together with the 
volumes of the Journal edited by Gildersleeve from 1880 to 1921, his 
published books, the Gildersleeve Prize awarded annually for the best 
article in the Journal, and the Gildersleeve chairs recently endowed at 
Virginia, Johns Hopkins, and Harvard, constitute a lasting monument 
to his memory. 

Before Gildersleeve, the teaching of the classics in America was 
pedantic, shallow, and sterile; his great achievement was to set it on a 
course by which it could become imaginative, profound, and enriching. 
His inspiration was the scholarship he had encountered in Germany; 
the context into which he introduced philological research was the ex- 
panding interest in scientific methods in America. In his introduction, 
Briggs remarks on the fact that the scholarship encouraged by Gilder- 
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sleeve turned away from the use of the classics for political purposes— 
for example, as arguments in support of republicanism in the late eigh- 
teenth century or for and against slavery in the early nineteenth. In- 
stead, Gildersleeve used modern experiences, including the Civil War, 
as tools for understanding the ancient world. In the late twentieth cen- 
tury humanistic scholarship is frequently charged with becoming politi- 
cized, but at least in classical studies it seems to me that the primary 
objective is, as it became for Gildersleeve, the discovery in contempo- 
rary experience today, in thinking about race, gender, and class, in- 
sights into the experience of the ancient world which were until recently 
obscured by humanistic idealization of the “classic.” Gildersleeve, un- 
der the influence of Goethe in particular, encouraged that idealization 
and in so doing contributed to the neo-humanism that we have come 
recently to distrust. Contemporary interest in his work should not lead 
to a Gildersleeve cult in classical studies. What should speak most 
directly to us is his insistence on method, discipline, and patient study 
of language and style in understanding texts and on elegance and wit in 
discussing them. : 


G. A. K. 
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JON D. MIKALSON. Honor Thy Gods: Popular Religion in Greek Tragedy. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1991. xvi + 359 pp. 
Cloth, $39.95; paper, $14.95. 


This book looks promising. Mikalson, an established scholar on Greek 
religion, examines presentations in tragedy of the gods, rituals, and religious 
ideas to see how closely they resemble “popular religion,” the religion of every- 
day Athenian practice and belief. Better than many literary critics, he knows the 
perils of treating stage pronouncements on the gods as evidence of general 
Greek opinion. Besides his learning on popular religion, Mikalson brings to the 
task sound literary sensibilities, scrupulous attention to the texts, a sober and 
judicious temper, and a happy freedom from eccentric preoccupations, hobby- 
horses, and the sort of theoretical schemes that stomp evidence under instead of 
standing upon it. 

Unfortunately, Mikalson's work suffers from the defects that often ac- 
company such virtues. It begins well, with a careful dissection in the opening 
chapter of the various religious elements that crowd the tragic stage and the 
problems of identifying popular religious material in the plays. But chapters 2 
through 5—the real core of the book-—are disappointing, full of slow, ponderous 
exposition of divine interventions, suppliant scenes, oaths, divination, burial 
rites, and other topics. References are laboriously assembled and pigeonholed 
(Mikalson has clearly worked his eyeballs to the bone on this one), but the 
resulting text is more a miscellany than an analysis. We can perceive a good 
overall outline of how the gods are portrayed in tragedy, but it emerges through a 
jumble of such odds and ends as the only broken oath in tragedy that goes 
unpunished (the Guard's promise at Soph. Ant. 388—96 not to return to Creon, 
dramatically insignificant) (85) and the fact that prophetic dreams in tragedy 
always prophesy ill and are always given to women (101—4). This is supposed to 
be an analytical study, not a compilation or a reference work; what is one to do 
with such knowledge? The discussions of particular plays are often sketchy, 
more like notes than analyses, seldom original, and frequently too long for what 
they have to say. The style tends to be heavy; Mikalson is capable of being pithy 
and trenchant but usually chooses not to be. The work is heavily overdocu- 
mented. The text drips with line numbers in parentheses, and no book should be 
permitted 1,123 endnotes without a dispensation from the pope or the Delphic 
oracle. Basically, the work is worth doing, and future scholars should appreciate 
the fund of material assembled. But there should be less of it, and it should be 
more streamlined and better focused so as to be more helpful to the reader. 

Towards the end, things get better. The last half of chapter 5 is a good 
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analysis of timé in its several related senses (the office or function of a god, the 
honor the god receives from mortals as a result of having such a function, the 
specific acts of worship that express such honor, and the honor which the god in 
return shows mortals) as the central concept of Greek piety. This makes sense, 
and it helps put modern preoccupations with the justice and morality of the gods 
in proper perspective. The sixth and final chapter is a good summing up of the 
general picture of the gods and their doings in tragedy, together with a discus- 
sion of how the three tragic poets handle religious material. Aeschylus predict- 
ably emerges as a distinctive religious thinker who makes a lot of Zeus and 
justice, but the discussions of Sophocles and Euripides may surprise. Sopho- 
cles, despite his reputation for piety (a reputation which Mikalson effectively 
picks apart), takes great liberties with popular religion for dramatic effect. For 
example, Mikalson regards the notorious double burial in Antigone as a dra- 
matic construct that has little to do with Greek funeral practices. On the other 
hand, Euripides, supposedly so skeptical and rational, is the tragedian most 
interested in popular religion: etiologies abound, cults and rituals are repre- 
sented accurately and in detail (partly because of the poet's realism and relative 
fondness of everyday detail), and the laws of the gods (such as they are in Greek 
religion) are regularly upheld. Things like this do müch to make up for the 
prolixity of the earlier chapters. 

Mikalson's main concern is identifying what in tragedy comes from popu- 
lar religion and what does not. This is a limited objective. So be it; it is not an 
easy one, and a scholar usually needs to delimit a study if it is to say anything at 
all. But the limits prove narrow indeed, and they make for a book full of implica- 
tions tantalizingly raised and frustratingly underexamined. 

For one thing, Mikalson tends to keep the different strains of religion in 
tragedy separated, without considering their interactions. Myth and popular 
religion are treated as different programs broadcast on different channels (see 
esp. 3—5). Hence Mikalson has little to say about divine justice (178) and Euripi- 
des’ criticism of the gods (225-26) because these matters involve the gods of 
myth, not those of everyday worship. But could the two "sets" of gods be as 
sharply divided in the mind of the average Greek as they are in Mikalson's 
book? The Athena who was worshiped at the Parthenon was also the goddess 
who was born from the head of Zeus, strove with Poseidon over Athens, and 
fought in the gigantomachy. At least, she was shown doing all those things in the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, and these myths, like the temple, gave her honor. 
What did the Greeks do with the disparate pictures of the gods presented to 
them in and out of popular belief? For example, popular religion tells us that 
Hippolytus' haughty refusal to worship Aphrodite is foolish and dangerous 
since people should be careful to honor all the gods, not just a personal favorite 
(144— 47). But what happens to that pious judgment when the old servant prays 
to Aphrodite to pardon the young fool “because gods ought to be wiser than 
mortals" (Eur. Hipp. 120)? The Olympian preoccupation with honor is con- 
fronted, if only for a moment, with a standard that is more lenient and humane. 
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The former standard (by Mikalson’s account) reflects popular religion, the latter 
does not. Does the confrontation criticize Olympian rules, or deepen the pathos 
of Hippolytus' suffering, or what? Mikalson does not say. He puts us in a good 
position to see such confrontations, but his tendency to keep different kinds of 
gods in different boxes gets in the way of exploring them. 

Further, what is the main value of Mikalson's findings? His frequently 
stated purpose is to learn more about popular religion, augmenting his prose— 
based Athenian Popular Religion (Chapel Hill, 1983). But this project promises, 
and produces, few gains. Mikalson has a fine sense of the problems involved in 
extracting popular religion from tragedy, and he is rightly hesitant to label any- 
thing in tragedy as popular religion unless it is confirmed from other, less ambig- 
uous sources. Hence tragedy can tell us little about popular religion that we do 
not know already. It fills in some details on asylum- seeking and funeral ritual, 
and it shows some of the emotions which attended (for example) supplication 
and oath-breaking; there is not much else. 

If Honor Thy Gods has little to tell us about popular religion, it has quite a 
lot to tell us about tragedy. The discrepancy between Mikalson's stated inten- 
tions and his actual accomplishment is vexing (for one thing, it helps make for a 
diffuse book), but the accomplishment still deserves credit. As Mikalson de- 
velops his picture of stage gods and their ways, the differences between those 
gods and the gods of real life emerge as more important than the similarities. 
Stage gods are both harsher and more intrusive, more apt to cause bad fortune 
and apt to intervene more directly and forcefully in mortal affairs. They regu- 
larly punish impious conduct— breaking oaths, violating the rights of suppliants 
and xenoi, denying the right to burial, defying the gods directly. The prophecies 
they give always come true. In tragedy, the divine order of the world is harsher 
and more cruel than in "practiced religion," but it is also more sure and regular. 
Real life is far less tidy but more livable. It is a sobering paradox that tragedy's 
powerful and subtle examinations of the human condition are set in a world 
strictly governed by the most banal Sunday-school pieties. A more thorough 
examination of such paradoxes is too far from Mikalson's purpose to wish for 
here. But for this reviewer the main value of Honor Thy Gods is in exposing the 
paradoxes more clearly. 


PHILIP HOLT 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


EDWARD SCHIAPPA. Protagoras and Logos: A Study in Greek Philosophy and 
Rhetoric. Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1991. xvii + 239 
pp. Cloth, $29.95, 


This book is divided into three parts. Chapters 1—4 constitute a prole- 
gomenon, Which introduces and justifies the study that follows. Chapters 5—9 
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deal with the major fragments of Protagoras. And chapters 10-13 focus on 
specific areas: education, politics, philosophy, and rhetoric. The entire book 
deserves attention; certain portions will be of greater interest to philosophers, 
others to rhetoricians, and still others to historians working on fifth-century 
Greece. My own concern in this review will be first with Schiappa’s treatment of 
the ipsissima verba of Protagoras and then with his characterization of fifth- 
century rhetoric. 

In chapter 2, Schiappa raises an issue central to his study of Protagoras: 
namely, how scholars should approach an author whose works have not sur- 
vived intact. He advocates focusing on fragments in the technical, narrow 
sense, i.e., the ipsissima verba of the author in question. He rejects the idea that 
genuine fragments can never be securely identified (32—33) and recommends 
understanding fragments in the context of their own time (21-23). In chapters 5- 
9 he applies these principles in a detailed discussion of five major fragments: the 
*two-logoi" fragment (80B6a D-K) and that concerned with the "stronger and 
weaker" logoi (80B6b), the “human-measure” and “impossible to contradict” 
fragments (80B1 and 80A1, 19), and that "concerning the gods" (80B4). (“Two 
more Protagorean fragments" are discussed in conjunction with the fragment 
concerning the gods: 80B7 D-K and the alleged new fragment.) Throughout his 
treatment of these fragments Schiappa demonstrates considerable knowledge 
of the scholarly literature. He also makes clear his commitment to seeing Pro- 
tagoras as a Sophist interested in logos generally. The connection with pre- 
Socratic science is explored, as is the connection with subsequent develop- 
ments in logic and epistemology, metaphysics and theology. I shall not attempt a 
full survey of his remarks. Instead I want to focus on one fragment and raise 
some issues which may be of interest. 

The “two-logoi” fragment—xai notog Éon úo Adyous elvat negl nav- 
TOG xo&yuorog &vuxeuévovg GAAHAOLG-—is discussed first (in chapter 5) and 
thereby given pride of place. That is striking, for Schiappa has emphasized the 
importance of beginning an investigation of the individual Sophists with their 
ipsissima verba. Yet this fragment gives the appearance of being a report and not 
a quotation. It is recorded by Diogenes Laertius 9.51 in indirect discourse: “he 
was the first to say" followed by subject-accusative and an infinitive. Strictly 
speaking, that rules out ipsissima verba. Schiappa acknowledges as much when 
he cites Catherine Osborne's concern that apparent fragments are often para- 
phrases (89) and then argues that “even if Diogenes Laertius is paraphrasing, 
Protagoras' actual words must have included three key notions: logoi, opposi- 
tion and things (nodyuorta)” (89—90). My concern here is of a general nature. I 
think that Schiappa and many other scholars tend to overstate the importance of 
ipsissima verba. Reports lacking direct quotation are often accurate, and they 
can be especially helpful if the source-author supplies an idea of the original 
context. Moreover, there are some fragmentary authors— I include Protago- 
ras—for whom ipsissima verba are so few and uncertain that their primacy is 
open to question. And what is or appears to be a quotation may have been 
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transmitted through one or more intermediate sources. The “two-logoi” frag- 
ment, at least as reported by Diogenes Laertius, is just such a case, for Di- 
ogenes’ source appears to be an earlier anthology, perhaps one devoted to 
“firsts.” We may compare a later section in Diogenes’ Life, where the biogra- 
pher tells us that Protagoras was the first to distinguish four parts of discourse 
(9.53) and then adds that others recognize seven and Alcidamas four (9.54). 
The addition is not relevant to the vita and reflects Diogenes’ cut-and-paste 
method. Instead of excerpting only the Protagorean material, he gives us the 
entire report as found in his source. 

A Latin version of the "two-logoi" fragment is found in Seneca: Pro- 
tagoras ait de omni re in utramque partem disputari posse ex aequo et de hac 
ipsa, an omnis res in utramque partem disputabilis sit (80A20). Schiappa refers to 
this version (89) but does not discuss it, presumably because translation into 
Latin rules out ipsissima verba. It might have been better to do so, for the Latin 
version is two centuries earlier than that of Diogenes and fuller in interesting 
ways. Of course, earlier is not always better, and in this case earlier is still 
at considerable remove from Protagoras himself. Nevertheless, it should be 
clearly stated that the first occurrence of the “two-logoi” fragment gives it a 
dialectical/rhetorical flavor: 1.e., the words in utramque partem disputari suggest 
a thesis which is argued both pro and contra (cf. Cic. Off. 3.89, De Or. 3.80, Or. 
46). The early history of the thesis is, of course, problematic, and on one occa- 
sion Cicero says that Aristotle was the first to discuss issues from opposed 
points of view (Tusc. 2.9). Cicero cites no source; Olof Gigon suggests an intro- 
duction to a lost Aristotelian dialogue (Marcus Tullius Cicero: Gespräche in 
Tusculum [Munich, 1951] 489). However that may be, and allowing that Aristotle 
may have played an important role in developing the method in question, it is, I 
think, clear that the fifth-century Sophists, including Protagoras, were capable 
of presenting opposed display pieces, some of which were directly relevant to 
oratory. 

It should be noted that the Latin version offers material missing in Di- 
ogenes. This material may be an addition reflecting a later interpretation, but it 
should not be rejected without discussion. We may compare the fragment “con- 
cerning the gods” (80B4 D-K) discussed by Schiappa in chapter 9. It falls into 
two parts, of which the second is suspiciously general: noAA& yao và xwAVovra 
tióÉvau Ñ v 'àónAÓtqc ual Poayds àv å Blog tot àvOoózov. Indeed, the idea 
that life is too short is already found in Empedocles (31B2 D-K) and would 
become a staple in later intellectual history (cf. Cicero's report of Theophrastus' 
dying words, no. 34A FHS&G). Nevertheless, Schiappa takes the second part 
of the fragment seriously, perhaps correctly (142—43, citing J. Mansfeld, “Pro- 
tagoras on Epistemological Obstacles and Persons," in The Sophists and their 
Legacy, ed. G. Kerferd [Wiesbaden, 1981] 38—53). 

What then should we say about Seneca's version of the *two-logoi" frag- 
ment? The phrase ex aequo is in itself unobjectionable; it can easily be a transla- 
tion of the Greek &E tcov. How it relates to the “stronger and weaker" logoi 
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fragment (80B6b) is not immediately clear and for that reason is of interest. 
What follows—et de hac re, an omnis res in utramque partem disputabilis sit—is 
also of interest, for at first reading it seems to count as evidence for a "subjec- 
tive interpretation”: i.e., understanding the “two-logoi” fragment in terms of 
"issues" and "questions" which can be argued from opposed sides (90). Hence 
I am uneasy with Schiappa's later assertion that "there is no evidence that 
Protagoras ever considered statements (logoi) as a subset of things (pragmata)" 
(137). Whether or not the passage in Seneca is good evidence, it is evidence and 
merits discussion. But having said that, I want to acknowledge that there is 
reason to take the entire clause et de hac ipsa, etc., as an addition to the Pro- 
tagorean portion of the fragment. Seneca is attacking studies which do not 
contribute to wisdom and virtue. He criticises liberal studies at length (1—41) and 
then turns briefly to philosophers, including Protagoras, who are said to take 
away the hope of knowledge (45). In this context the clause in question may well 
be an addition by Seneca, intended to emphasize and denigrate the sceptical 
possibilities of Protagoras' work. 

Schiappa says correctly that we should consider how persons contempo- 
rary with Protagoras might have understood the phrase stepi navrög xo&yuavog 
(90-91). He also tells us that “pragmata is most often translated from docu- 
ments in Protagoras’ time as 'things'" (91), but curiously he offers no fifth- 
century text for our consideration. Instead he refers to M. Untersteiner, The 
Sophists, tr. K. Freeman (Oxford: Blackwell, 1954) 19, and T. Robinson, Con- 
trasting Arguments (Salem, N.H.: Ayer, 1979) 90n. My suggestion would be a 
look at the Second Tetralogy of the sophist/orator Antiphon. (According to 
Plutarch, Pericles 36.3, Protagoras and Pericles debated the case at issue there.) 
In Tetr. 2 xo&yya is clearly used in reference to cases which are argued by 
litigants and decided by judges (2.2.1, 2.4.1). And when one considers that the 
Tetralogies of Antiphon are opposed /ogoi, it seems reasonable to ask whether 
these fifth-century speeches can help us interpret not only the “two-logoi” 
fragment but also the title 'AvuAoyub»v a’ B’ (D.L. 9.55). Could the title refer toa 
collection of opposed speeches or discourses (cf. Arist. Rhet. 2.24 1402a24—27 
and Cic. Brutus 46)? 

Here I want to acknowledge that interpreting titles is difficult, and pru- 
dence may suggest silence. Nevertheless an in-depth study of an individual 
Sophist would benefit from a careful, systematic survey of all titles. At very 
least such a survey would help prevent variations in translation which seem to 
serve special purposes. I am thinking particularly of Schiappa's translation of 
Heol vv ua8nuóvov (D.L. 9.55). When discussing geometry (149), he trans- 
lates On Mathematics (as in the Loeb edition); when discussing education (160), 
he translates On Subjects of Learning (which seems to me the better choice). In 
the absence of a systematic survey, the titles should be carefully indexed. For 
Iegi tov ua8nuócov a single reference is given (to 160). An interesting title like 
Iegi m&Ans (D.L. 9.55) is entirely omitted from the index, so that Schiappa's 
remarks in Appendix C (215-16) may be missed by some readers. 
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I turn now to my second major concern: Schiappa's characterization of 
fifth-century rhetoric. In chapter 3 he argues against viewing the Sophists nar- 
rowly as teachers of rhetoric. He tells us that they were concerned broadly with 
logos, so that "Sophistic teaching is best understood if scholars focus on the 
Sophists’ role in privileging logos over the mythic- poetic tradition" (40). That is 
correct, and so seems to be the claim that "rhetoric"—i.e., the Greek word 
ÖönTopıRn — was not coined until the fourth century, perhaps by Plato when he 
wrote the Gorgias (40—49; cf. Thomas Cole, The Origin of Rhetoric in Ancient 
Greece [Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1991] 2, 98, 121, and on Cole see Gnomon 65 
[1993] 385—89). Nevertheless, I am worried that too much is made of new coin- 
age. For while the development of a specialized vocabulary can contribute to 
changes in intellectual enterprises (49; cf. 54, 200), words of late origin need not 
be misleading when applied to an earlier period. In particular, "rhetoric" need 
not mislead when used in reference to the accomplishments of Corax and Ti- 
sias. For these fifth-century Greeks seem to have instructed would—be orators 
in eikos-argumentation and to have composed one or more handbooks for in- 
structional purposes. The material contained in their handbooks will not have 
measured up to fourth-century standards, but by all accounts these books were 
an important first. They began a long series of written artes. 

Schiappa is sceptical of this traditional view. He even suggests that Aris- 
totle wanted “to offer his [own] rhetoric as the final product of an art in evolu- 
tion" (53) and that toward this end the Stagirite engaged in a fiction according to 
which Corax and Tisias originated eikos-rhetoric. That may be the case; but I 
think we can treat Aristotle in a kinder manner and at the same time do justice to 
what he actually says in both Sophistical Refutations and Rhetoric. Chapter 34 of 
the former work contains a brief account of early rhetoric. For our purposes the 
important point is that Tisias does not appear as the originator of the art. He is 
placed after the pioneers (uet& vovg xoorovuc, 183b31) and grouped with those 
who enlarged the art (yuEnuaot, 183b31) step by step (xat& u£ooc, 183b19, 30). 
Apparently Tisias contributed to an ongoing development and did so by ad- 
dressing one or more particular topics: most obviously, eikos-argumentation. 
Moreover, Aristotle does not say that his own rhetoric is "the final product" of 
the art to which Tisias contributed. In fact, he is quite silent concerning his own 
teachings on rhetoric. His focus is on dialectic, which he claims as his own; and 
if he takes time to name Tisias, Thrasymachus, and Theodorus (183b32), it is 
only in order to set up a contrast with dialectic. 

In Rhetoric 2.24 Aristotle tells us that the ars of Corax was composed of 
eikos-arguments in which qualifiers were omitted. As an example, he gives the 
case of a weaker man who attacks someone stronger (1402a17-20). The same 
case is found in Phaedrus, where Plato has Socrates attribute it to Tisias 
(273B4—C4). That may raise questions about the relationship between Corax 
and Tisias, but it does not undermine—it may actually strengthen —Aristotle's 
credibility concerning fifth-century rhetoric. For he is in general agreement 
with Plato, who first has Phaedrus attribute observations on eikos--argumenta- 
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tion to the rexvırot (273A3) and then makes Socrates say that Phaedrus has 
carefully read Tisias (lit. “tread with accuracy,” 273A6). Plato even has Socra- 
tes summon Tisias to speak: “Then let Tisias tell us this as well” (273A7). Here 
Plato is using the dialogue form to call attention to the fact that he is drawing on 
the written ars of Tisias; and he underlines the point at the beginning of Socra- 
tes’ next speech with the words “He (Tisias) wrote” (273B4). In addition, Plato 
has Socrates indicate how Tisias characterized the eikos: namely, as that which 
seems to be the case to most people (tò 1à nANdeı Soxotv, 273B1). The extent 
to which Tisias went beyond this brief description and elaborated on the eikos is 
uncertain; but if I understand Plato's dramatic technique, then the ars of Tisias 
will have contained not only the illustration concerning the weak and the strong 
man (273B4-C4) but also the comment embedded in the illustration: "neither 
party ought to tell the truth" (273B6). Furthermore, some of what Socrates says 
at 272D8--E5 is likely to reflect remarks by Tisias: e.g., truth is unimportant in 
the law courts; plaintiffs and defendants focus on what is persuasive, and that is 
the eikos. 

In Brutus (46) Cicero cites Aristotle as his source and reports that Corax 
and Tisias were the first to have composed (conscripsisse) a handbook. Far from 
being a fabrication, this report seems to me essentially correct. This is not to 
claim that the work of Corax and Tisias constituted a beginning ex nihilo. On the 
contrary, much of what their work contained will have been traditional, so that 
the primary accomplishment of Corax and Tisias was to organize and to write 
down what earlier generations—the pioneers-—had observed and taught. In- 
deed, Plato seems to indicate as much, when he has Socrates speak of Tisias or 
some other person “discovering” a buried art: àxoxexovupévrv véxvrv vev- 
oeiv (273C7—8). Here the translation “inventing” would be out of place. Tisias' 
accomplishment was to bring to light—in writing (€yoawev, 273B4)—what 
speakers had been doing and their teachers advising for a long time. 

In concluding my review, I want to be clear that much of what Schiappa 
says about fifth-century rhetoric and about Protagoras in particular is interest- 
ing and credible: Protagoras began discoursing about discourse (162, 197); he 
popularized the lecture, dialogue, and debate as prose forms suitable for gaining 
and transmitting knowledge (158, 197-98); he did not anticipate Aristotle by 
developing a discipline of persuasive speech restricted to political assemblies, 
law courts, and civic ceremonies (199—200). This last point is certainly correct: 
Protagoras did not advance an art defined in terms of three “settings” (199). But 
acknowledging that, I am worried that Protagoras’ contribution to the field of 
rhetoric may be understated. There will certainly be further discussion of the 
matter. At this time, however, we should all congratulate Schiappa for a clear 
and vigorous discussion of Protagoras—a discussion which helps us see the 
Sophist in relation to pre-Socratic science and the movement from an oral to a 
literate culture. 


WILLIAM W. FORTENBAUGH 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
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LINDSAY WATSON. Arae, the Curse Poetry of Antiquity. Leeds, Wilts.: Francis 
Cairns, 1991. viii + 263 pp. Cloth, £30, US $52.50. 


In his preface Watson remarks that Hellenistic curse poems are "the 
central concern of [this] work, and it is here, perhaps, that this monograph will 
prove most useful" He is correct. The core of this work is a seventy—page 
section reconstructing the characteristic features of curse poetry of the Helle- 
nistic period. He organizes his analysis in ten sections, including mythological 
counterparts, justice, catalogue form, patterns of destruction, obscurity, abuse, 
and humor. His tendency toward loose organization is illustrated by two sec- 
tions apparently treating the same feature of these curse poems. One discusses 
paradigmatic exempla on the theme of ultimate justice; the other treats the 
theme of ultimate justice supported by paradigmatic exempla. 

Watson's reconstruction is seriously hampered by the very limited num- 
ber of extant curse poems. The primary item of evidence and the only fully 
extant curse poem is Ovid's Ibis, described by the poet as an imitation of its 
Hellenistic predecessor, the "Ifi of Callimachus. This poem is no longer extant 
and we are wholly dependent on later testimonia for knowledge of it. Three 
other items of evidence are fragmentary poems by Euphorion: XiAiddec, OoGé, 
and "Aoai fj IlotnetoxAéntys. Of these, only the testimonium of the Suidas 
identifies XuALGÓgc as a curse poem. There is only one certain line preserved of 
Apai (Powell fr. 8), and assignment of fragment 9 to the poem is debated. 
Moero's 'Aoaí exists only in a summary of a single episode, although its title is 
instructive. To broaden the evidence for his analysis, Watson has included a 
brief section (lines 103—14) of Theocritus’ Idyll 7 and the fragmentary Sorbonne 
papyrus 2254, neither of which are genuine curse poems, although they follow 
certain similar patterns. It should be noted that the texts of all of the Greek 
examples are reproduced with translations in Appendix 3 of the book. 

The scarcity of evidence mars Watson's thesis that a common procedure 
of curse poetry is the collocation of curses with similar fates. While the frag- 
ments we possess of Euphorion's OoàQ& certainly fit this description, the pattern 
in the poet's other poems is not certain. Of XUuóósg we know only that the 
catalogue was of oracles fulfilled after a thousand years, not what fates the 
oracles predicted. Only two consecutive similar punishments remain from 
’Aoai. Ovid's practice is irregular and sometimes includes the insertion of dis- 
similar myths, breaking up a sequence. Watson notes that Callimachus' own 
style cannot be determined. How, then, can this procedure be considered com- 
mon? 

Watson's most interesting suggestion is the humorous intent of some 
curse poems, as revealed by the incongruity between trivial offenses and dire 
punishments, superfluous massing of fatal curses and traditional comic themes. 
The tendency among classicists has often leaned toward taking our subjects too 
seriously, and Watson's thesis could provide a helpful corrective. Some of the 
evidence presented here, however, is inconclusive or contradictory. In the sec- 
tion treating incongruity between crime and punishment, Watson cites one ex- 
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ample of a curse poem, Euphorion's response to a certain guest who has stolen. 
one of his fine cups CAgat). For a second example, he turns to a Theocritean 

idyll which includes a series of provisional curses, directed at the god Pan, 

should he not advance the love interests of the narrator. None of the Theocri- 

tean curses, however, have any mythological counterparts, an element that 

Watson himself identifies as characteristic of Hellenistic curse poetry. Or per- 

haps he considers the reference to the cultic flogging of Pan's statue as a histori- 

cal counterpart, a type of exemplum that he names but never defines or illus- 

trates. Other instances of incongruity are “embezzlement, if, as may have been 

the case, the sum involved was insignificant [XvAtddec] and perhaps literary 

rivalry [Call. "Ipug]—though this will have been taken seriously in the emo- 

tionally supercharged atmosphere of the Alexandrian Museum" (133). Watson 

further erodes his own argument with a footnote pointing out the seriousness of 
the crime of embezzlement. Finally, he notes that the horrible crime of guest 

murder, alleged by Euphorion in ©oG&, if literal, fully justified the poet's 

curses. 

Watson closes his monograph with a well-reasoned reconsideration of 
the common assertion that defixiones constituted a major influence on Hellenis- 
tic curse poetry. He easily rebuts earlier arguments, often by pointing out that 
the characteristics shared by curse poetry and defixiones are also shared by 
other types of curses. In line with this argumentation and with Watson's own 
classification of curses as a type of prayer, I would like to point out two prayer 
formulae that find parallels in curse poetry. In his influential 1910 dissertation on 
the influence of defixiones on Hellenistic curse poetry, Zipfel compares the 
phrase devoveo teque tuosque in Ovid's Ibis (56) to curses of familial relations 
and associates in defixiones. As Watson points out, this is a very common theme 
in curses. It is also a common concept in petitionary prayers, as witnessed by 
the formula mihi, domo, familiae, which appears in the prayers of the Augustan 
Ludi Saeculares (e.g., CIL VI 32323.99). Ovid includes another phrase typical 
of prayer formulae, illum ego devoveo, quem mens intellegit, Ibin (95). The 
phrase quem mens intellegit functions in exactly the same way as the formula 
quos nos sentimus dicere found in the annual vows offered for the well-being of 
the emperor and his family (CIL VI 32363). This formula insures that the re- 
quested benefits are delivered only to the intended party. 

Watson's presentation in general is irregularly organized, leaving this 
reader with the feeling that a series of essays might have shown off the author's 
work to greater advantage. Detailed commentaries on a number of individual 
poems are the real strength of this monograph. This interest in individual poems 
is confirmed by the author's occasional comments on examples according to 
their inherent interest. For example, in his discussion of Hellenistic humor, he 
writes, “Nothing need be said about the vigorous, but highly stereotyped coat 
of New Comedy. Far more interesting are . . ." (141—42). Clearly his personal 
predilection is toward detailed analysis rather than broad survey. 

Outside the Hellenistic period, Watson treats the subject of curse poetry 
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in considerably less detail. As a result, the subtitle of this monograph is mislead- 
ing: it encourages the prospective reader to anticipate a comprehensive exam- 
ination of curse poetry throughout the literature of Greece and Rome. The 
actual topic is more modest in scope. Careful consideration of the Greek title 
Arae might cause the reader to suspect that greater emphasis is laid upon poetry 
in the Greek language. Indeed, almost twice as much space is allotted to the 
discussion of Greek as Latin examples, although the author comments that 
curses in Roman elegy "are so prevalent as almost to constitute a subject in 
themselves" (145). A more realistic organization and title might have been 
Studies in Hellenistic Curse Poetry: Its Character and Influence. 


FRANCES V. HICKSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 


SETH SCHWARTZ. Josephus and Judaean Politics. Columbia Studies in the Clas- 
sical Tradition, 18. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990. xii + 257 pp. Cloth, $57.25. 


Schwartz's aim in this work is to reconstruct the history of Jewish politics 
in the thirty years after the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. His method is 
first of all to sketch Josephus’ life in this period, to identify “his friends and 
enemies, patrons and opponents," and to study his writings in the light of this 
information in order to "determine how and when his interests, opinions, 
knowledge and literary style changed" (2-3). Since Josephus tends to report the 
same events in different works, Schwartz believes that an examination of the 
works (principally the Jewish War and Jewish Antiquities) will provide “evidence 
of major changes" in Josephus' knowledge of "various traditions and litera- 
tures" (22). By combining this knowledge with what can be learned about the 
survival after the Destruction of the Jewish priesthood (especially the high 
priests and "upper priests"), of the later Herodians (especially Agrippa II), and 
about the Pharisees and early Rabbinic Judaism, and noting the insistence in 
Jewish Antiquities on accurate observance of the law, Schwartz concludes that 
the new political leadership in Judaea is to be found in the "early Rabbinic 
movement” (216). In fact, he maintains, Jewish Antiquities “promotes accep- 
tance of the Rabbis, or some group much like the Rabbis, among the Jewish 
upper classes" (216). 

Schwartz's boldness as a commentator is commensurate with his honesty. 
Most historians, I believe, if asked to compose a history of Judaean politics in 
the last thirty years of the first century, would reply that the sources were too 
sparse and too unreliable for more than a very general outline. Schwartz fully 
recognizes the inadequacy of the evidence but is prepared to press on regard- 
less. A good example of this is his assessment and use of the Rabbinic writings. 
He recognizes that this material was not published until the third century, that it 
was edited by lawyers, not political historians, that its few historical stories are 
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so distorted that their “historical kernel" is practically unrecoverable, and that 
it “presumably” represents only “a tiny part of the actual legal teachings of the 
early Rabbis" (2—3). Nonetheless, Schwartz regularly cites Rabbinic material in 
support of his arguments. Whether his procedures (and his boldness) in this and 
other areas are justified can be determined only by a closer examination of the 
material he seeks to exploit to build up his case. 

Some of Schwartz's claims about Josephus' writings will provoke sur- 
prise. For example, he holds that in the Jewish War Josephus' "tendentious 
account of the war . . . his tremendous concern for the Temple and the sacrifi- 
cial cult, show that he retained an interest in the restoration of Jewish political 
power." Josephus owned landed property in Judaea and was presumably con- 
cerned for its security and therefore interested in stable government. But Jo- 
sephus had more to hope for from the Romans, to whom he owed his life and 
status, than from any Jewish power; many Jews regarded him as a renegade; he 
is ignored in the Rabbinic writings (a point Schwartz does not consider). What 
had he to gain from the restoration of Jewish political power? Josephus' interest 
in the Temple and cult can readily be granted—he was after all a priest— but a 
case can be made for thinking that interest historical. It is sometimes claimed 
that there remained a lively hope that the Temple would be rebuilt, but how 
realistic was such a hope? Josephus himseif records that Jerusalem was razed to 
the ground (BJ 7.1-3); the war had resulted in many Jewish casualties; many of 
the survivors were enslaved. Who was to pay for a new Temple? Josephus had 
probably good reason to know that the Romans were unlikely to do so; the lands 
and income of Agrippa II were reduced; there was no new Herod in sight. 

Schwartz bases his arguments in part on a supposed second edition of 
Antiquities and on the claim that book 7 of War was not published until early in 
the reign of Trajan (p. 21). Rajak (Josephus, London 1983) had already shown, 
convincingly in my view, that there was no need to believe in a second edition of 
Antiquities, the arguments in support of which were weak. The late dating of 
book 7 of War depends in part on the identification of the Roman governor 
Catullus (BJ 7.439) with L. Valerius Catullus Messalinus, the informer, who was 
still alive in A.D. 93. But this identification was rejected by Groag in PIR? II 582, 
and has not been generally accepted. 

Schwartz tends to minimize Josephus' knowledge of Greek, at least when 
he was writing the Jewish War. He appears to cast doubt on the report (Vita 15~ 
16) of Josephus' embassy to Rome just before the outbreak of the war, but offers 
no grounds for his scepticism. He argues that even if the report is true, it 
"cannot be used as evidence that he had attained a good knowledge of Greek by 
the age of 26" (36 n. 44). But then, what language is Josephus supposed to have 
used in his meetings with Poppaea? Greek seems more likely than, say, Ara- 
maic. Certainly among the Greek cities of the time it was usual to send men of 
education, philosophers and orators, on embassies to Rome. 

The priesthood is dealt with in chapter 3. In book 20 of Antiquities 
Schwartz detects hostility to the behaviour of the high priests on the eve of the 
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war, but Josephus continues to be well disposed to the “upper priests,” the 
class to which he himself belonged. In actual fact, despite Schwartz’s careful 
and searching examination, there is not much that can be said about the priestly 
class in this period. Only fourteen priests, including Josephus, can be claimed 
as survivors of the war (pp. 72-74), together with a few others whose fate is 
unknown. It is hardly surprising that Schwartz writes that “we still cannot 
compose a history of the post-70 priesthood” (100). This surely is not difficult to 
understand, for even if some priests survived the war, and priestly dues contin- 
ued to be paid, the base of financial support for the priests must have declined 
given the decline in population resulting from war casualties and enslavements, 
and the presumed impoverishment of Judaean territory. Since the priests had 
lost their function with the destruction of the Temple, their prestige in the 
community was bound to be affected, in the long run if not immediately. Their 
place, in a sense, was eventually taken by the Rabbis, but when the authority of 
the priests in effect came to an end and the authority of the Rabbis really began 
are dates impossible to determine. This is the awkward gap that Schwartz seeks 
to bridge, claiming to find in Josephus’ later works “the conflation of priesthood 
and Rabbinism, or something like it” (100). Is it merely a slip that he declares his 
aim to be to “determine with a reasonable degree of inaccuracy something of the 
relations between priests and Rabbis" (100, emphasis added)? His own thor- 
ough discussions of the character of the Rabbinic writings and of the survival of 
the priesthood suffice to convince me, at any rate, that the evidence does not 
exist to make a solid join between the two groups. 

A major difficulty of Schwartz's method lies in his belief that differences 
between Antiquities and War can be used as evidence not only for changes in 
Josephus' opinions but also for changes in Judaean politics. The method seems 
to me to be mistaken, for the following reasons. It assumes that Josephus, who 
continued, as far as we know, to reside in Rome and who remained a Roman 
client at least under the Flavians, had a vital interest in Judaean politics. It 
implies that differences recorded in the later works were intentional, whereas as 
Schwartz himself occasionally concedes (e.g., 129 and n. 73) they may be due to 
mistakes, lapses of memory and faulty methods of working. It lays great weight 
on the text of a writer whom Schwartz himself accuses of "sloppiness." 

In his preface (ix) Schwartz indicates that he now thinks he “should have 
paid more attention to the role of the Jewish upper classes of Palestine outside 
Judaea." I am inclined to think that the Jay aristocracy of Judaea should also 
have been considered. But to my mind the most obvious omission is any refer- 
ence to the role of Rome in Judaea. The mere fact that after the Destruction a 
legion (later two legions) was stationed in the province would suggest that Rome 
was in no hurry to bow out. Agrippa II may have had other reasons for visiting 
Rome, but like any other client king he knew that was where the important 
decisions were made. It would be surprising if Josephus himself was unaware of 
that fact. 

Summing up, I would say that in my view the evidence is insufficient in 
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quantity and quality to enable Schwartz to attain his aim. It would be negligent, 
however, not to mention the numerous specific discussions of persons and 
events which make clear his command of what evidence exists, and which will 
have to be weighed by future students of the period. 


GEORGE M. PAUL 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY 


CARL C. SCHLAM. The Metamorphoses of Apuleius: On Making an Ass of 
Oneself. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992. x + 176 
pp. 6 figs. Cloth, $24.95. 


Fewer than fifteen years ago, there was no full-length literary study of 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, and if the last few years have seen a surge in interest 
in this author, it is due in no small measure to Carl Schlam, who in 1971 pub- 
lished an annotated bibliography of Apuleius which made it criminally easy to 
master Apuleian criticism. Several other articles by Schlam written in the late 
1960s and 1970s (e.g., "The Curiosity of the Golden Ass,” -CJ 64 [1968] 120~25) 
also helped initiate new literary investigations into a work that was not only 
neglected, but also reviled as sloppy and unserious. The present book, written 
against the formidable background of John J. Winkler's Auctor and Actor, re- 
news Schlam's earlier arguments for the unity of the Metamorphoses through 
thematic analysis and also advances the thesis that the work is neither entirely 
serious nor entirely comic, but rather combines, in a manner more familiar to 
the reader of the second century than to us, both the serious and the comic, the 
sacred and the profane. 

As anyone who has ever studied Apuleius knows, the Apuleian problem is 
how to interpret book 11, the apparently serious account of Lucius' conversion 
to the cult of Isis, as the culmination of a novel full of entertaining and often 
bawdy fabulae. Critics no longer resort to the argument most often associated 
with Ben Edwin Perry, that the Metamorphoses is simply a poorly constructed 
patchwork. Yet there is no general consensus. Some have seen book 11 as Lu- 
cius' reward for suffering into truth and consequently treat the conversion as 
reverent and serious. Others point to problems in the conversion experience 
(Lucius is still overeager and curious; there are too many stages of initiation) to 
support a view of the final book as a continuation of the comic/satiric tone. 
More recent views make a virtue of the perceived disunity; Nancy Shumate, for 
example, argues that conversion should represent a total break from one's for- 
mer life (Phoenix 42 [1988] 35—60). Of course, the greatest revolution in Apu- 
leian studies came with Winkler's Aucior and Actor (almost always referred to 
with the epithet "brilliant"). Winkler points out that books 1—10 are not written 
from the perspective of a devout initiate and hence that the sudden appearance 
of book 11 changes the “conditions of intelligibility.” Book 11 causes us to 
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wonder about the relationship between “auctor” and “actor” (narrator and 
"experiencing I”) in ways that call attention to tricks of narrative. Winkler also 
sees Lucius as an unreconstructed dupe in his naive willingness to undergo 
more and more initiations. Winkler's work has partly shifted attention toward 
questions of narratology rather than unity, but does suggest another sort of 
answer to the problem of the final book. 

The most significant contribution made by Carl Schlam's book to the 
state of Apuleian interpretation outlined above is its attempt to demonstrate 
that the comic and the serious are not mutually exclusive. Schlam argues that 
book 11 is not really so discordant with the tone of the rest of the novel, and that 
throughout the work serious themes are treated in entertaining ways. In the 
course of ten chapters and a conclusion (making up the obligatory Apuleian 
eleven) he investigates various themes and episodes with the aim of showing 
that the comic in Apuleius always has a serious purpose. For example, he shows 
that the polarity between the sacred and the profane is brought out through the 
contrast between the laughter of mockery and that of delight. In the chapter 
"Animal and Human" he discusses compellingly the ways that humans are often 
portrayed as wilder, fiercer, and more animalistic than animals themselves, “of- 
ten challenging the traditional hierarchical superiority attributed to humanity" 
(100). Conversely, he talks about the way that even Lucius’ re-transformation 
and conversion have a comic side that is not meant to nullify the serious reli- 
gious meaning: "There is a note of the ludicrous in the conception of divine 
providence guiding an ass to gobble roses, a tone reinforced in the description 
of the event. The comic does not, however, take all force from the picture of 
providence” (116—17). Book 11, for Schlam, also represents the culmination of 
Lucius' search for the rara and mira and the reverent satisfaction of his curi- 
ositas. 

One argument that Schlam makes that will probably find disagreement 
among scholars of the ancient novel is that the lost Greek Metamorphoses (of 
which the surviving pseudo-Lucianic Onos is probably an epitome and which 
was clearly a major source for Apuleius) may have ended on a note of religious 
salvation. The Onos ends with the hero, Lucius, being driven out of the house of 
the woman who had been his mistress because, as an ordinary man, he no 
longer possesses that attribute of the ass which she found so pleasing. Schlam 
feels that this satiric and mocking ending is not consistent with the tone of the 
endings of most Greek romances, which typically conclude (like the Odyssey) 
on a note of joyous reunion, sometimes under the guidance of a saving deity. It is 
the Onos, he contends, that fails to follow this pattern, not Apuleius' Meta- 
morphoses: “The search for love, of man and of god, and the protection offered 
by a divinity are essential parts of the narrative tradition of the Greek romances. 
It may well be that the original Greek Metamorphoses had a religious ending" 
(25). If, then, the readers of the second century expected a religious ending, or 
at least a harmonious one, once again it follows that book 11 is less disturbing 
and intrusive than it has usually been considered. 
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Most will feel, however, that the ending of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses is 
very different from those in the Greek romances. Reunions of heroes and her- 
oines and their parents, ends to arduous trials, and even the occasional appear- 
ance of Isis (The Ephesian Tale) or other gods do not have the same effect as the 
profound conversion experience (whether one sees it as serious or ironic) of a 
recently re-transformed human as described over the course of thirty pages. 
While it is true that the satiric ending of the Onos does not follow the usual 
pattern, there are other aspects of book 11 that make it anomalous. Probably 
most readers expect Lucius to return to his former state, and perhaps many see 
the necessity of divine intervention to effect this change, but how many could 
foresee that entertaining fabulae, however edifying, would be supplanted by the 
narrative of endless initiations into the cults of Isis, Osiris, and Anubis? More- 
over, as Winkler points out, what we discover about the persona of the narrator 
comes as a total surprise. Thus I am torn between tbe feeling that this book 
offers an important balance to current criticism which seems to see the Meta- 
morphoses as either serious or comic, with its attractive view of the spou- 
daiogeloion of the second century, and the feeling that book 11 still seems funda- 
mentally disjunctive. 

Some random observations: The title of the book is somewhat myste- 
rious: “On Making an Ass of Oneself.” Presumably, it refers partly to the moral/ 
allegorical reading of the novel which sees Lucius' transformation as an appro- 
priate figure for the sort of man he was at the start. Yet this title gives no sense of 
the major thrust of the book. In the chapter "Sex and Witchcraft," much of 
which is indebted to his own earlier work, Schlam somewhat surprisingly talks 
of the "Priapic model" and of comic attacks on women functioning as “a mech- 
anism of male group reassurance." Again using the approach and terminology of 
Amy Richlin's Gardens of Priapus, he concludes, “The rich treatment of these 
themes allows the ultimate submission of Lucius to the will of the goddess to be 
something other than mockery, reinforcing the value of male dominance" (80). 
Shortly thereafter, Schlam mentions the stories of heroic women and the furi- 
osa libido of men, concluding that the “Priapic model is both presented and 
mocked." Apart from the fact that the introduction of such ideas does not mesh 
with the tone of the rest of the book, one might go rather further in the other 
direction, emphasizing Lucius' submission to a female deity While there are 
horrifying women in the Metamorphoses, the ultimate dominating force is a 
benign female. Finally, the chapter on Cupid and Psyche is one of the high 
points of the book, presenting background on the complex issue of folktale and 
Platonic elements in the tale. In this section, Schlam's clear manner of presenta- 
tion and his emphasis on allegorical interpretation work particularly well. 

The book is designed primarily for a general audience rather than for the 
Apuleian scholar. Latin quotations are relegated to the footnotes, with transla- 
tions or references in the text; scholarship is alluded to and footnoted rather 
than grappled with minutely. Nonetheless, the book shows an acute awareness 
of the relevant scholarship and current issues. It is clearly written and argued 
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and deftly arranged, and it usefully isolates some of the problems and themes 
that have been of primary interest to students of Apuleius. Doubtless some wil] 
see this book as a throwback to the state of affairs before Winkler. Yet Winkler's 
book was a tour de force that cannot be repeated and whose assumptions and 
terminology are difficult to incorporate into criticism that does not address 
issues of narratology. Schlam's book will be especially useful for those just 
beginning to think about Apuleius, and it reintroduces important issues that still 
have not been resolved. 


ELLEN FINKELPEARL 
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